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PREFACE. 


The  present  edition  of  this  work  is  such  a  thorough  remodel- 
ling of  the  former  editions,  the  alterations  of  scheme  are  so  funda- 
mental and  of  detail  so  numerous,  that  it  devolves  upon  me  to 
state  mj  reasons  for  changing,  in  these  respects,  a  book  with 
which  the  public  had  seemed  satisfied  for  fourteen  years,  and  of 
which  there  have  been  printed  above  twenty  thousand  copies. 
Such  reasons  are  owing,  mainly,  to  the  progress  and  revolution 
of  events,  the  changes  in  public  opinion,  and  the  shaping  of  lite- 
rary history,  since  1852, — the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition. 

First :  At  the  period  named,  a  system  of  human  slavery  existed 
in  our  land,  not  only  absorbing  a  large  part  of  its  practical 
energies,  and  spreading  like  a  miasma  through  our  entire  social 
and  political  life,  but  poisoning  the  very  centres  of  the  nation's 
moral  life,  and  giving  bent  to  all  its  sentimental  expressions ;  for 
it  seemed  as  if  the  newspaper  press,  the  educational  press,  and 
the  religious  press,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  pulpits,  had  challenged 
each  other  in  a  shameless  eagerness  to  deny  or  ignore  the  essen- 
tial rights  of  man.  The  principles  not  only  of  republican  free- 
dom, but  of  vital  Christianity,  being  thus  threatened,  my  duty, 
in  the  preparation  of  my  work,  seemed  to  me  very  plain, — to  do 
what  I  could,  appropriately,  in  my  humble  way,  to  counteract 
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liigliL'-^t  minds  of  England,  lior  gruiitoftl  pools,  (.'s^ayists,  orators, 
and  divines,  had  cciLselesslv  labored  to  contribute  their  best  in- 
tellectuiil  wealth  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  righteousness,     I 
therefore  gave  considerable  margin  to  those  general  sentiments 
of  justice  and  philanthropy  as  connected  with  the  **  inalienable 
rights''  of  man,  "which,  if  applied  to  the  condition  of  our  owa 
nation,  would  tend  to  arrest  its  impending  decay.     I  acknow- 
ledge that  some  of  the  purely  literary  claims  of  my  work  were 
thus  subordinated  in  the  first  editions,  by  the  course  then  pur- 
sued, as  they  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  present, — though  in  a 
much  less  degree, — by  the  record  I  have  now  felt  bound  to  make 
.  of  the  apostasy  of  a  few  leading  English  minds,  who,  during  our 
recent  struggle  for  "  Union  and  Liberty,"  falsified  their  former 
noble  record  as  champions  for  the  right,  by  throwing  the  weight 
of  their  influence  on  the  side  of  the  slaveholding  rebels.     If  the 
trial  of  storm  shook  these  men  from  faith  in  th<isc  great  prin- 
ciples which  they  proclaimed  clearly  enough  in  the  sunshine, 
justice  can  know  but  the  single  duty  of  exposing  the  weakness 
and  making  it  stand  as  a  warning ;  and,  though  widely  and  bit- 
terly denounced  for  my  former  course,  and  censured  as  I  may  be 
in  some  quarters  for  my  present,  I  am  more  than  willing  to  let 
both   the   records  stand,  verily  believing  that  the  views   thus 
advocated  are  applicable  not  only  to  the  phases  of  a  transient 
time,  but  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  eternal  tkuth. 

But,  thanks  be  to  God!  the  moral  necessity  that  thus  con- 
strained me  to  the  course  I  took  in  1852  exists  no  longer  in 
these  days  of  18GG.  Human  slavery,  with  iU  awfiil  catalogue  of 
crimes,  has  been  swei)t  away.  Tlie  little  band  that,  through 
every  calumny  of  speech  and  every  villany  of  persecution,  bore 
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its  testimony  against  the  foulest  wrong  that  can  be  perpetrated 
vpon  man,  has  swelled  into  a  mightj  host,  and  is  now  moulding 
the  policy  of  the  nation  whose  governmental  and  moral  integrity 
it  has  equally  saved.  I  have  therefore  felt  at  liberty  to  drop 
fiom  this  new  edition  of  my  book  most  of  the  protests  against  the 
barbaric  past,  and  to  give  the  room  thus  gained  to  excerpts  of 
•  more  strictly  literary  character. 

The  second  marked  change  in  my  book  results,  of  course,  from 
the  necessity  of  keeping  abreast  with  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  age, — the  busiest-brained  generation  the  world  has  ever 
known.  During  the  last  fourteen  years,  a  large  number  of 
anthors  have  emerged,  from  greater  or  less  obscurity  of  reputa- 
tion, into  assured  prominence  in  their  several  departments  of 
literature ;  and  one  of  my  most  delicate  tasks  has  been  to  set 
finrth  m  those  pages  a  just  record  of  such  developments ;  and  no 
eftrt  has  been  spared  to  determine  fairly,  as  far  as  I  could,  the 
comparative  attitude,  as  well  as  the  absolute  literary  status,  of 
erery  prominent  writer.  That  this  has  been,  all  along,  a  work 
of  great  and  constant  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  I  need  hardly 
nj ;  that  I  shall  secure  a  unanimous  verdict  in  favor  of  my  suc- 
cess upon  this  point,  it  would  be  idle  to  hope ;  but  of  this  I  feel 
sore,  that  the  most  lenient  criticism  will  be  extended  to  me  from 
those  who  have  most  widely  viewed  and  critically  examined  this 
iUimiuble  field. 

There  is  one  new  feature  of  the  present  edition  which,  I  am 
confident,  will  be  universally  acceptable, — the  "  Supplementary 
Li^ts"  of  secondary  authors,  alphabetically  arranged  and  ap- 
pended to  each  decade,  with  short  notices  of  their  chief  works. 
They  arc  classed  as  "  secondary"  only  in  a  comparative  sense ; 
for,  though  they  are  writers  of  greater  or  loss  acknowledged  oxcel- 
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lence  in  their  particular  paths,  they  have  not  yet  won  such  gene- 
rally established  repute  as  to  justify  my  representing  them  in 
selections.  Of  course  not  one-fourth  part  of  the  possible  illustrious 
roll  is  given ;  but  those  names  have  been  assigned  a  place  which  in 
the  judgment  of  the  author  possessed  some  element  of  interest  that 
would  make  them  generally  sought  for.  Of  these  supplementary 
writers  there  are  in  the  first  decade  twenty-one ;  in  the  second, 
nineteen;  in  the  third,  twenty-five;  in  the  fourth,  thirty;  in  the 
fifth,  forty-one;  in  the  sixth,  thirty-nine;  in  the  seventh,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine ;  in  all,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  with  here  and  there  a  gem  from  one  of  them ;  while  there 
are  i^beibty  new  authors,  with  more  extended  biographical 
sketches  and  selections.' 

But  the  chief  embarrassment  that  attended  me,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  my  labors,  was  not  so  much  whom 
and  what  to  insert,  as  whom  and  what  to  leave  uninserted 
The  very  difficult — I  might  almost  say  the  impracticable  — 
problem  given  for  solution  was,  to  present,  in  a  volume  of  thii 
size,  a  fair  and  adequately  full  view  of  the  literary  genius  anc 
products  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  no  one  can  fully  appre 
ciate  the  perplexity  attending  such  a  task  unless  he  has  gainec 
some  experimental  knowledge  of  it.  Conflicting  claims  of  rank 
of  value,  and  of  influence,  both  of  authors  and  of  selections,  wen 
continually  forced  upon  me ;  and  there  was  no  court  of  ultimat< 
appellate  jurisdiction  but  my  own  taste  and  judgment:  theii 
decisions,  therefore,  however  deficient,  must  be  accepted.     Oftci 

1  Thoy  aro — Archibald  Auson,  Jr.,  Mattdew  Arxold,  Axxe  Barxard.  Horatius  TVimii 
Chablottx  BbojttK,  Robert  Browxixo,  Charles  Dickexs,  James  Anthoxt  Froude.  Tn<>M  \ 

GOTHRIE,  UeXRT    HaLLAM,  ARTHUR    Hf.LPS,  DouOL\S    JcRROLD,  JoBX    Kf.AT9,  CHART.r.'^    Kivr,- 

LIT,  Jaxes  BHERiDAir  KxowLES,  AusTnr  Hexrt  Latard,  Edward  Bulwer  Ltttdx,  Uir, 
Miller,  Wixthbop  Mackworth  Praei>,  Adelaide  Anxe  I^rocter,  Frederick  W.  K<uiKi:Ts>)> 
IIxmrt  RooBRit,  JoHX  Rc.^Kix,  Pbrct  Btrshe  Shellxt,  Alkxaxder  Smith,  Tiiomvs  N<h)x  Tai 
rooRO,  IsAAO  Tatlor,  William  Makepeace   Thackerat,  Richard  Chexevix  Trench,   nu 
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litve  I  earnestly  desired  some  higher  and  better  authority  on 
which  to  throw  the  responsibility ;  but  none  appeared  to  my  re- 
lief, and  I  was  forced  to  rely  upon  what  I  hope  has  been  some- 
what fitted  for  the  expression  of  ripened  opinion  by  long  and  ex- 
t«oded  study  in  this  chosen  and  beloved  field.  But,  while  I  have 
giyen  to  my  work  the  distinct  impress  of  my  own  studies  and 
conyictionSy  I  have  subjoined  extracts  from  the  most  eminent 
critics, — especially  where  I  could  find  an  able  presentation  of  a 
Tiew  opposite  to  my  own. 

As  r^ards  the  arbitrary  temporal  division  between  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, — which,  notwithstanding 
8ome  exceptions  taken  to  it,  I  have  still  preserved, — I  can  only 
lay  that  I  see  not  how  in  a  work  of  this  kind  it  would  be 
possible  to  draw  any  other  line.  Without  doubt,  the  literary 
temper  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  projected  for  some  distance 
into  our  own;  but  who  can  say  with  what  author  or  in  what 
year  it  ceased  ?  Some  boundary  line  must  be  made ;  and,  since 
this  book  does  not  profess  to  trace  the  infinitely  subtle  grada- 
tions by  which  one  influence  rose  and  another  disappeared,  it  is 
compelled  to  take  its  stand  upon  some  arbitrary  point.  Even 
general  history  has  been  reduced  to  this  necessity,  and,  dis- 
regarding the  relatedness  and  inner  sequence  of  events,  has 
assumed  a  certain  chronological  point  of  departure.  I  have 
aasomed  the  same ;  and  the  question  has  simply  been  with  me, 
m  all  cases, — Did  such  or  such  an  author  die  this  side  of  1800  ? 
—an  affirmative  answer  always  bringing  him  within  my  classi- 
fication. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  say  that  I  can  wish  no  greater  favor 
shown  to  this  edition  than  the  former  editions  received;  and, 
having  taken  every  pains  to  make  it,  not  to  please  any  particular 
clique  or  sect  or  party,  but,  in  connection  with  a  fair  and  full 


representation  of  the  authors  comprised  in  its  period,  to  promote  1 
the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  education,  in  harmony  with  purfl  | 
Christian  morals,  the  best  interfists  nf  hiinmnilj',  nml   the  r.itnm   ' 
of  universal  truth,  I  now  commit  it  to  the  judgment  of  that 
intelligent  public,  to  which  a  work  of  such  a  nature  must  alwajl 
appeal. 

CuARLEB  Dexter  Cleyelajiq 

pHILADELpniA,  June  £1, 1S67, 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


OF   THB 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


JOSEPH    WAR  TON,  1722-1800. 


ly  entering  upon  the  subject  of  English  literature  of  the  present  century,  it 
11  gratifying  to  begin  with  the  name  of  one  who,  to  the  character  of  a  pleasing 
poet,  a  profound  scholar,  a  ta8t4.*ful  and  judicious  critic,  and  a  successful  and 
▼enerated  schoolmaster,  unites  that  of  a  pure  Christian,  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
u  Joieph  Warton.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  Oxford  University,  and  was  born  at  Dunsfold,  county  of  Surrey,  April, 
1722.  When  fourteen,  he  entered  Winchester  school,  and,  while  there,  so  dis- 
tingnished  himself  for  his  poetical  talents  that  he  became  a  contributor  to  the 
poetry  of  the  Oentleman's  Magazine.'^  In  1740  he  removed  to  Oxford  University, 
tad  in  1744  he  took  his  degree  of  A.B.,wa8  immediately  ordained,  and  officiated 
M  his  father's  curate  in  the  church  of  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire,  till  February, 
UM.  In  this  year  he  published  a  small  volume  of  Odes  on  Varioua  Subjects, 
vhieh  arc  characterixe<i  by  a  fine  taste  and  fancy,  and  much  ease  of  versifi- 
eatioQ.*  The  year  after  the  publication  of  this  volume  of  odes,  he  obtained  the 
rectory  of  Wynslade,  and  thcreu|K>n  married  a  Miss  Daman,  to  whom  he  had 
been  long  engaged.  He  now  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the  translation 
of  Virgil'i  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  which  were  to  bo  accompanied  by  Pitfs 
Tersion  of  the  ^noid,  and  the  original  Latin  of  the  whole.  In  1753  this  ele- 
gant and  valuable  accession  to  cla^Hicul  literature  was  completed  and  pub- 
liihiKi,  accompanied  by  notes,  dissertations,  commentaries,  and  essays.  The 
work  was  well  received,  an<l  Wurton's  version  of  the  Georgics  and  Eclogues 
»a«  pronounced  fur  superior  to  any  that  had  preceded  it 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  dated  March  8,  1753,  applied 
to  him,  from  Ilawkesworth,  to  assist  in  the  Adventurer.  "Being  desired,"  says 
be,  •'  to  look  out  for  another  hand,  my  thoughts  necessarily  fixed  upon  you. 


*  Hi4  ftrnt  c<»ntribiitlon  vnxn  In  Octolier.  17n«, 
«b4  bmt  he  fonni!  in  rnl.  ix.  p.  M.^.  In  tho 
■UBf  month  appeared,  in  thU  magaune,  Akcn> 
■|M*>  Hjtmn  to  Scimcf;  in  the  next  pitge,  a 
javvaile  Honnet  )»j  Orjllinj,  •iKDinl  DrIicntuJuji; 
ttd  io  the  next  month,  p.  699,  in  Mr«.  Carlnr'H 
Wantirnl  Of/  to  JIHanrhnt^.    9o  ninrh  hii*i  thix 


perirKlir«l  done  to  nsher  the  flnit  prodnutloni 
of  Ki'niiiH  into  the  world ! 

*  Read  a  well-written  biographical  sketch  of 
Warton,  in  T»n»ke'n  ErUMtyn.  vol.  t.  p.  112;  and 
an<it)ier  in  Sir  Ejrerton  Hrydjred'ii  f>n*Hra  LiU* 
ron'ti.  Tol.  ir.  p.  ."UO.  of  th«j  *2d  edition. 
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whose  fund  of  literature  will  enable  you  to  assist  them,  with  very  little  intcrmp- 
tion  of  your  studies,  Ac:  the  province  of  criticism  and  literature  they  are  very 
desirous  to  assign  to  the  commentator  on  Virgil."^  Ilis  first  paper  is  No.  49, 
dated  April  24,  1753,  containing  a  Parallel  bcticeen  Ancient  and  Modem  Learn- 
ing. Ilis  communications  are  among  the  very  best  of  the  whole  work,  and  are 
written  "with  an  extent  of  erudition,  and  a  purity,  elegance,  and  vigor  of  Ian- 
guage,  which  demand  very  high  praise."* 

In  the  year  1756,  Warton  was  chosen  second  master  of  "Winchester  school,  for 
which  high  office  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  by  his  talents  and  character,  ai 
he  united  to  his  great  learning  a  peculiar  aptness  to  impart  instruction,  and  the 
rare  art  of  exciting  in  his  scholars  an  enthusiasm  for  literature  and  a  love  and 
respect  for  himself.  The  next  year  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Esaay 
on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Popjc,  which  must  ever  be  ranked  aa  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  interesting  productions  in  the  department  of  criticism.  "It 
abounds,"  says  Dr.  Drake, ''  with  literary  anecdote  and  collateral  disquisition, 
is  written  in  a  style  of  great  ease  and  purity,  and  exhibits  a  taste  refined, 
chaste,  and  classical.  In  short,  it  is  a  work  which,  however  often  perused, 
affords  fresh  delight,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  books  best  adapted  tc 
excite  a  love  of  literature.'' 

In  1766  he  succeeded  to  the  head-mastership  of  Winchester  school,  which  he 
held  till  1793,  when,  being  seventy -one  years  old,  he  resigned  this  position,  and 
retired  to  the  Rectory  of  Wickham,  in  Hants.  He  did  not,  however,  sink  into 
literary  idleness.  In  1797  he  edited  the  works  of  Pope,  in  nine  volumes,  octavo. 
Tho  notes  to  this  edition,  which  necessarily  include  the  greatest  part  of  his  cele- 
brated Ussay,  are  highly  entertaining  and  instructive.'  But  he  was  censured 
for  introducing  some  pieces  of  Pope's  which  Warburton  had  very  properly 
omitted.  Btill,  he  was  not  deterred  by  tlie  blame  he  thus  suflcred  from  entering 
upon  an  edition  of  Dryden,  which,  alas!  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  though  he 
left  two  volumes  ready  for  the  press.  He  died  February  23, 1800,  leaving  behind 
him  a  widow,  one  son  (the  Rev.  John  Warton),  and  three  daughters.  Such  is 
ft  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  this  most  excellent  man, — one  of  the  ripest 
scholars  and  soundest  critics  England  has  produced. 


0D£    TO   LIBERTY. 

O  Goddeflj!,  on  who^  stepH  attend 

Pleasure,  and  laughter-loving  Health, 

White-mantled  Peace  with  olive-wand, 
Young  Joy,  and  diamond-soepter*d  Wealth, 

Blithe  Plenty,  with  her  loaded  horn, 

W^ith  Science  bright-ey'd  as  the  morn  ; 

In  BriUiin,  which  for  ages  pa^t 
Has  been  tliy  choicest  darling  care, 
Who  madeHt  her  wise,  and  strong,  and  fair, 

May  thy  best  blesriiiigH  ever  last ! 


1  Set  th«  whole  letter  In  Croker's  Boswell, 
vol.  1. 30-2. 

*  Sir  £gerton  Brydgea.  Or  the  140  nnmlten 
of  the  AdventurtTf  Uawkenworth*  wrote  73, 


Johnnon  29,  Warton  24,  BathurHt  7,  Mrs.  Cba^ 
pone  Z.  Coleman  1,  and  3  are  anonynioui*. 

*  KoBcoe  htut  incorporated  niDstof  Warton'a 
notes  in  hiii — now  the  l>Btit — edition  of  Pope,  9 
Told.  8ro. 


*  fur  M  Mceuat  of  HawkeiwurUt,  »ee  C^mpmdlum  «/  FnfUth  Utgrahire,  p.  009, 
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For  thee,  the  pining  prisoner  mourns, 

Depriv'd  of  food,  of  mirth,  of  light ; 
For  thee  pale  slaves  to  galleys  chain'd. 

That  ply  tough  oars  from  mom  to  night ; 
Thee  the  proud  Sultan's  beauteous  train. 
By  eunuchs  guarded,  weep  in  vain. 

Tearing  the  roses  from  their  locks ; 
And  Guinea's  captive  kings  lament, 
By  Christian  lords  to  labor  sent, 

AVliipt  like  the  dull,  unfeeling  ox. 

Ia«pir'd  by  thee,  deaf  to  fond  Nature's  cries. 

Stem  Brutus,  when  Rome's  genius  loudly  spoke^ 
Gave  her  the  matchless  filial  sacrifice, 

Nor  tum'd,  nor  tremble<l  at  the  deathful  stroke ! 
And  he  of  later  age,  but  equal  fame. 

Dared  stab  the  tyrant,  though  he  loved  the  friend. 
How  burnt  the  Spartan^  with  warm  patriot  ilame, 

In  thy  great  cause  his  valorous  life  to  end  1 
How  burst  Gustavus  from  the  Swedish  mine! 
Like  light  from  chaos  dark,  eternally  to  shine. 

When  Heaven  to  all  thy  joys  bestows, 

And  graves  uj^wn  our  hearts — be  free — 
Shall  coward  man  those  joys  resign, 

And  dare  reverse  this  great  decree? 
Submit  him  to  some  idol-king, 
Some  selfish,  passion-guided  thing. 

Abhorring  man,  by  man  abhorr'd. 
Around  whose  throne  stands  trembling  Doubt, 
Whose  jealous  eyes  still  roll  about. 

And  Murder  with  liLs  recking  sword? 

Wliere  trampling  Tyranny  with  Fate 

And  black  Revenge  gigantic  goes. 
Hark,  how  the  dying  infants  shriek! 

How  hoiKjless  age  is  sunk  in  woes  I 
Flv,  mortals,  from  that  fated  land, 

I'hongh  birds  in  shades  of  cjissia  sing. 
Harvests  and  fruits  spontaneous  rise. 
No  storms  disturb  the  smiling  skies, 

And  each  soft  breeze  rich  odors  bring. 

Britannia,  watch ! — rememWr  peerless  Rome, 

Her  high-tower'd  head  dash'd  meanly  to  the  ground; 
Remember,  Freedom's  guardian,  Grecia's  doom, 

Whom,  weeping,  the  despotic  Turk  lias  bound : 
May  ne'er  thy  oak-crown'd  hills,  rich  meads,  and  downs 

(Fame,  \'irtue.  Courage,  Poverty,  forgot,) 
Thy  iK»aceful  villages,  and  busy  towns. 

Be  doom'd  some  death-disjwnsing  tyrant's  lot ; 
On  deep  foundntions  may  thy  freedom  stand, 
Long  as  the  surge  shall  lash  thy  sea-encircl(Ml  land. 


1  Leonidas. 


21)  W  AUTOS', 

ODE   TO   CONTEST, 

Welcome  Content!  from  roofe  of  fretted  gold, 
From  IVrnian  Hofas,  and  the  gems  of  Ind, 

From  oourtH,  aiid  camptJ,  and  crowds, 

Fled  to  my  cottage  mean. 

Meek  Virgin,  wilt  tliou  deign  with  mc  to  ftit 
In  jwnHive  pleasure  by  my  glimmering  tire, 

And  with  calm  pmile  defi]u»e 

The  load  world's  distant  din  ? 

As  from  the  piny  mounUiin's  topmost  clifF 
^5ome  wandering  hennit  sage  hears  nnconcemM, 

Far  in  the  vale  below, 

The  thundering  torrent  burst ! 

Teach  me,  good  IIe<iven,  the  gilded  chains  of  vice 
To  break ;  to  study  ind(»i>cndent  ease ; 

Pride,  rK)mp,  and  iwwer  to  shun,— 

Those  latal  Sirens  fair. 

That,  rob'd  like  Eastern  queens,  sit  on  high  thrones, 
And,  Ijeckoning  every  thirsty  traveller. 

Their  baleful  cups  present 

"With  j)leiu<ing  iwisons  fraught. 

O  let  me  dwell  in  life's  low  valley,  blest 

"With  the  dear  Nymph  I  love,  true,  heartfelt  joy, 

With  chosen  friends  to  turn 

The  polish'd  Attic  page ; 

Nor  seldom,  if  nor  Fortune  damp  mv  winga,  \ 

Nor  dire  Disease,  to  soar  to  Pindus'  till, 

My  hours,  mv  soul  devote 

To  I*oesv  and  Love  I 

POPE  AS  A   POET. 

Thus  have  I  endeavored  to  give  a  critical  account,  with  free- 
dom, but,  it  is  hoped,  with  impartialitv,  of  each  of  PorE*s  works; 
by  which  review  it  will  appear  that  tlie  largest  portion  of  them 
is  of  the  didactic,  moral,  and  satiric  kind ;  and,  consequently,  not 
of  the  most  poetic  species  of  poetry;  whence  it  is  manifest  that 
good  sense  and  judgment  were  his  characteristical' excellencies, 
rather  than  fancy  and  invention;  not  that  the  author  of  tlic 
Rape  of  the  Loch,  and  EloUa,  can  be  thought  to  want  imagina^ 
tion,  but  because  his  imagination  was  not  his  predominant  talent; 
because  he  indulged  it  not;  and  because  he  gave  not  so  many 
proofs  of  this  talent  as  of  the  oilier.  He  gradually  became  one 
of  the  most  correct,  even,  and  exact  poets  that  ever  wrote ;  polish- 
ing his  pieces  with  a  care  and  assiduity  that  no  business  or  avoca- 
tion ever  interrupted :  so  that,  if  he  does  not  frequently  ravish 
and  transport  his  reader,  yet  he  does  not  disgust  him  with  un- 
expected inequalities  and  absurd  improprieties.  Whatever  poeti- 
cal  enthusiasm  he  actually  possessed,  ho  withheld  and  stifled. 
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-al  ol'  him  jiHocts  not  our  minds  with  &uch  ijtrong  cnio- 
\\\\  i'vA  from  llomcr  and  Milton,  so  that  no  man  of  u 
ical  spirit  is  mastiT  of  himself  while  he  reads  them. 
♦'  is  a  writer  tit  for  universal  perusal;  adapted  to  all 
stations;  for  tiic  ohl  and  for  the  young;  the  man  of 
tnd  the  srh(>hir.  lie  who  would  think  the  Faerie  Queene, 
atid  Arclttu  the  TitmpKst,  or  Conius,  childish  and  romantic, 
lisli  PopK.  Surely  it  i:^  no  narrow  and  niggardly  enco- 
say  he  is  the  jrn  at  l*o(  t  of  lteiu*on,  the  First  of  Ethical 
u  verse.  And  this  spe(.ies  of  writing  is,  after  all,  the 
id  to  an  extensive  reputation.  It  lies  more  level  to  the 
apaeities  of  men  than  the  higher  flights  of  more  genuine 
We  all  remember  when  even  a  Church  til  was  more  in 
an  a  6'/v/^.  He  that  treats  of  fashionable  follies  and 
•  of  the  day,  that  describes  present  persons  and  recent 
ids  many  readors  whose  understandings  and  whose  pas- 
,'ratitii;s. 

.  then,  according  to  the  ([Ui'stion  proposed  at  the  begin- 
bis  Essay,  shall  we  with  justice  be  authorized  to  place 
ired  P<jri:?  Not,  assured! v,  in  the  same  rank  with 
ShdhpearCj  and  Milton;  however  justly  we  may  applaud 
I  and  Rape  of  the  Loci:.  But,  considering  the  correct- 
jinee,  and  utility  of  his  works,  the  weight  of  sentiment, 
nowledi^e  of  man  they  contain,  we  may  venture  to  assign 
at  ncj't  to  MiltoHy  Audjust  above  Dryden,  Yet,  to  bring 
s  steadily  to  make  this  decision,  we  must  forget  for  a 
lie  divine  Music  Ode  oi'  J)r>iffeny  and  may  perhaps  then 
led  to  confess  that,  thoui^b  Drijdcii  be  the  greater  genius, 
i<  jhu  better  artist. 

liertnce  liere  ^iven  to  Pui'r:  above  other  modern  Eng- 
,  it  must  be  remLinberid,  is  founded  on  the  excellencies 
ks  In  fjfintn'dl,  and  taken  all  together;  for  there  tire  parts 
[ges  in  other  modern  authors — in  Young  and  in  Thorn" 
nstance — equal  to  any  of  Pope;  and  he  has  written 
1  a  strain  so  truly  sublime  as  the  Bard  of  Gray. 


in(;i[  BLAIR,  171S-18(X}. 

r>F.AiK  w.i.s  b<»rn  in  PMinhiir«^li.  in  171^.    Aftor  having  g(»ne  through 

•ariirnjiti«'al  conr^t'  at  l)io  High  School,  he  entered  the  Univeri»ity 

:h  in  17.;",  \vh«n?  lio  sp«-nt  cloven  voars  in  the  stuilv  of  literature, 

ami  divinity.     In   17;;'J   ho  received  the  degree  of  A.M.;   and  in 

lio'-nsi'il  t<»  prcai'h  l)y  llio  l*n'-»hytery  of  Jiidinburgh.     In  the  fol- 

ho  w'u-i  .-ettl.  «l  in  tlic  ])arish  <if  (!olcssie,  in  Fifeshiro,  but  was  not 

•  remain  lon-^  in  tliis  rural  retreat;  fur,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
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Cauoiigate  Church,  in  Edinburgh,  Iio  wiis  clccied  its  minister.  In  this  stfttioa 
Dr.  Blair  remained  eleven  yours,  discharging  with  great  fidelity  the  Yarioot 
duties  of  the  pastoral  ollice,  and  attracting  gcuorul  admiration  for  the  chuti 
eloquence  of  his  pulpit  discourses. 

In  1754  ho  was  transferred  from  the  Canongate  to  Lady  Yester'a  Church,  tad 
in  1758  was  promoted  to  the  Iligh  Church  of  Edinburgh, — the  moat  important 
ecclesiastical  charge  in  the  kingdom.  Hitherto  his  attention  was  deTOtei 
almost  exclusively  to  the  attainment  of  ominenco  in  his  own  profession;  but 
in  1759  he  delivered  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  BellcB-Lettree  wit^ 
such  success  that  the  University  instituted  a  rhetorical  class  under  his  diree- 
tion,  and  the  king  fuuuded  a  professorship,  to  the  chair  of  which  Dr.  Blair  wai 
apiK)inted.  In  17('»3  lie  published  a  I>is.*icrl(Ulon  on  tftc  Poems  of  Ossian,  whichy 
thougli  much  overrated,  evinced  critical  taste  and  learning.^  In  1777  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  his  sormoua,  which  were  received  with  great  favor  and  had 
a  very  extensive  circulation.  In  17H:>  he  nrsigned  his  professorship,  and  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  Lectures  on  Jihetoric,  which  have  been  a  text-book  il 
most  of  our  collogos  for  half  a  century.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  he  spent  ii 
literary  leisure,  giving  U)  the  public  tliree  more  volumes  of  sermons,  and  intha 
summer  of  1800  b«'gan  to  prepare  un  additional  volume;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  it, — his  death  occurring  December  27  of  tliat  year.  He  had  married 
in  1718  his  cousin,  Mi.-^s  liannatine,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter; 
but  he  survived  them  all. 

Although  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Blair  have  not  the  pojMilarity  they  once  en- 
joyed, they  are  still  very  pleasing  comi>ositions  of  the  kind :  but  they  are  rather 
didactic  treatises  than  sermons.  They  are  written  with  great  taste  and  cle» 
gance,  and,  by  inculcating  Christian  morality,  without  any  allusiim  to  contro- 
versial to))ic3,  are  suited  to  all  classes  of  Christians.^  But  it  is  by  his  Xtccturti 
un  Uluitoric  and  Bi.llLH-Lctircs  that  Dr.  Blair  is  now  chielly  known;  and  th^ 
are  d«*servedly  j»opuIar.  Though  not  e<iual  to  Camjjbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhttorii^ 
in  depth  t>f  t]ii)U;^ht  or  in  ingenious  original  research,  they  are  written  in  ft 
j^lcasing  style,  convey  a  large  amount  of  valual>le  information,  suggest  manj 
very  urielul  hints,  and  contoin  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  ]>ri]ici]>les  of  lite- 
rory  c»»nipt>.-;ition  in  almost  every  species  of  writincj.  and  an  able  digest  of  th« 
rules  of  rJoqtionce  as  adapUid  to  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  or  to  popular  assemblieib 
In  short,  they  form  an  admirable  system  of  rules  for  f«)rming  the  style  and 
oiUlivating  the  taste  of  youth;  and  the  time  will  be  far  distant,  if  it  eTer 
arrives,  when  they  shall  cease  to  be  a  text-b<jok  in  every  well-devised  count 
of  studv  for  a  liberal  education. 


1  Th"  <iii<'>tii»n  ai  to  tlu*  pt'nuim'ii":*.-!  of  Oh- 
f>l;in,  or,  rsith'-r,  of  \\\o.  ]xit'iiiri  which  M.io- 
Iiii«>r>ion  HttrJhiiltMl  to  thut  tnuUtioimry  pi-r* 

f-MuiL'--,  h:«i*  1 II  ]ihio<'<!  in  its  trim  lijfht  by 

i*ir  .I;iiiifs  M.«i;kInto»<h  {Flisi'rry  of  Enylntid^ 
vol.  i.  w).  >»T.i.  wIm  riMiiarkK,  huw^vfr,  tlmt  "no 
oth«T  iiiipo^tiin.'  in  litcrjiry  history  apiiroachrH 
tlioni  ill  (he-  KphMiiIor  of  thoir  ourrio/'  But 
tlii*  «<i':ir<  liiiiK  invp.'>tifrjtionr<  and  kf-n  analy.-tiM 
of  Mr.  I«iiiiK.  in  hin  Ilistori/  n/ Si-ffl'inU,  hud, 
liitf.ii" -ir  .laiiios  wrote.  !«trii>i»<'«l  tlvMi?  iiocuim 
of  all  lli--ii-  iipjti>nhiou.«  to  gciiuiuviiLiid. 


*  Diiiin:;  with  u  hcIivI  compuny  at  Mrs.  Gar* 
rit'k'N,  Dr.  .luhiiboii  t>uiil,  *' I  luvo  IMair'ri  8«r> 
nionii.  though  the  do^  ^^  n  2^i'otchoiuu,  Ai^  a 
I*n>-<>hyt<Tian.  and  <>v<'ry  tliiuf;  hv  Hhouht  not 
ho.  I  wax  the  tiri<t  to  imiinf  them.  Such  wm 
my  I'-andor"  (?<niilin^).  Mrs.  Ijimcawrn. — ^"Ijarh 
hit*  ;:r«'ut  niorit.  to  jrt't  tho  b»Mter  of  all  your 
pnjiidicfs."  Juhumn. — "  Why,  niiidHm.  IK  nt 
I'onipouud  i\\f  niiittor:  let  iiit  iihcrihe  it  to  wf 
candor  aud  Ids  merit.'' — CroLcr'g  Bttsictil,' 
viii.  7G. 
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ON   THE  CULTIVATION  OF   TASTE. 

Bellctf-lettres  and  criticism  chiefly  consider  man  as  a  being 
adowed  with  those  powers  of  taste  and  imagination  which  were 
itended  to  embellish  his  mind  and  to  supply  him  with  rational 
ad  useful  entertainment.  They  open  a  field  of  investigation 
eculiar  to  themselves.  All  that  relates  to  beauty,  harmony, 
randeur,  and  elegance;  all  that  can  soothe  the  mind,  gratify 
le  fancy,  or  move  the  afiections,  belongs  to  their  province. 
hey  present  human  nature  under  a  different  aspect  from  that 
hich  it  assumes  wh(;n  viewed  by  other  sciences.  They  bring  to 
ght  various  springs  of  action,  which  without  their  aid  might 
ave  passed  unob.served,  and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature, 
«quently  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  several  departments  of 
lunan  life. 

Such  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  exer- 
se  our  reason  without  fatiguing  it.  They  lead  to  inquiries 
?ute,  but  not  painful;  profound,  but  not  dry  nor  abstruse, 
hey  strew  flowers  in  the  path  of  science ;  and,  while  thoy  keep 
le  mind  bent  in  j*omo  degree,  and  active,  they  relieve  it  at  the 
ime  time  from  that  more  toilsome  labor  to  which  it  must  sub- 
lit  in  the  acquisition  of  necessary  erudition  or  the  investigation 
f  abstract  truth. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  further  recommended  by  the  happy 
ffectd  which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  The 
Qost  busv  man,  in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occu- 
ned  by  I>usin(?ss.  Men  of  serious  ])rofessions  cannot  always  be 
m  the  stretch  of  serious  thought.  Neither  can  the  most  gay  and 
Soarishing  situations  of  fortune  afford  any  man  the  power  of  fiU- 
ii^  all  his  hours  with  pleasure.  Life  must  always  languish  in 
the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will  frocjuently  languish  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  have  not  some  employments  subsidiary 
to  that  which  forms  their  main  pursuit.  How,  then,  shall  these 
noant  space«,  those  unemploycMl  intervals,  which  more  or  less 
occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  l)e  filled  up?  How  can  we  contrive 
to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  that  shall  be  more  agreeable  in 
ilaelf,  or  more  consonant  to  the  di^^nity  of  the  human  mind,  than 
in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  and  the  study  of  polite  literature? 
He  who  is  go  hapj)y  as  to  have  acquired  a  r(?lish  for  these  has 
tlways  at  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  amusement  for 
his  lpL»ure  hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a  perui- 
dous  pa.*«sion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  l)eing  a  burden  to  himself. 
He  w  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of 
lf»ose  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure  the  todiousnoss  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointe<l  out  this  useful  purpose 
to  which  the  pl(?asures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  interposing 

Aeiu  in  a  middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of  sense  an<l  those 
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of  pure  intellect.  We  were  not  desiigned  to  grovel  ahvays  amo 
objects  so  low  as  the  former,  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  o 
stantly  in  so  higli  a  region  as  the  latter.  The  pleasures  of  ta 
refresh  the  mind  alter  the  toils  of  the  intellect  and  the  labors 
abstract  study;  and  they  gradually  raise  it  above  the  atta 
ments  of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of  virtue. 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that,  in  the  education 
youth,  no  object  has  in  every  age  appeared  more  important  to  in 
men  than  to  tincture  them  early  with  a  relish  for  the  enterta 
ments  of  taste.  The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease  fr 
these  to  the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  important  dul 
of  life.  Good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  those  whose  mi] 
have  this  liberal  and  elegant  turn.  It  is  favorable  to  many  "^ 
tues.  Whereas  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish  for  cloquei 
poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unp 
mising  symptom  of  youth,  and  raises  suspicions  of  their  be 
prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  destined  to  drudge  in  the  m 
vulgar  and  illiberal  pursuits  of  life. 

DELICACY  AND   COIiltECTSESS  OF   TASTE. 

The  character  of  taste,  when  brought  to  its  most  improved  sU 
are  all  reducible  to  two, — Delicacy  and  Correctness. 

Delicacy  of  taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of  t 
natural  sensibility  on  which  taste  is  founded.  It  implies  th 
finer  organs  or  powers  which  enable  us  to  discover  beauties  t 
lie  hid  from  a  vulgar  eye.  One  may  have  strong  sensibility,  i 
yet  be  deficient  in  delicate  taste,  lie  may  be  deeply  impres 
by  such  beauties  as  he  j)erceives ;  but  he  perceives  only  what  is 
some  degree  coarse,  what  is  bold  and  palpable ;  while  chaster  i 
simpler  ornaments  escape  his  notice.  In  this  state  taste  genen 
exists  among  rude  and  unrefined  nations.  But  a  person  of  delic 
taste  both  feels  strongly  and  feels  accurately.  lie  sees  distinct! 
and  differences  where  others  see  none ;  the  most  latent  beauty  cl 
not  escape  him,  and  he  is  sensible  of  the  smallest  blemish.  Delic 
of  taste  IS  judged  of  by  the  same  marks  that  we  use  in  judging 
the  delicacy  of  an  external  sense.  As  the  goodness  of  the  palat 
not  tried  by  strong  flavors,  but  by  a  mixture  of  ingredients,  wh< 
notwithstanding  the  confusion,  we  remain  sensible  of  each ;  in  1 
manner  delicacy  of  internal  taste  appears  by  a  quick  and  li\ 
sensibility  to  its  finest,  most  compounded,  or  most  latent  objec 

Correctness  of  taste  respects  chiefly  the  improvement  which  t 
faculty  receives  through  its  connection  with  the  understanding, 
man  of  correct  taste  is  one  who  is  never  imposed  on  by  counter 
beauties ;  who  carries  always  in  his  mind  that  standard  of  g 
sense  which  he  employs  in  judging  of  every  thing,  lie  estima 
with  propriety  the  comparative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  wh 
lie  meets  with  in  any  work  of  genius;  refers  them  to  their  pro 
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clashes ;  assigns  the  principles,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  whence 
their  power  of  plea«*ing  fluws;  and  is  pleased  himself  prccbely  in 
that  degree  in  which  he  ought,  and  no  more. 

It  is  true  that  these  two  qualities  of  taste,  delicacv  and  correct- 
ness, mutually  imply  each  other.  No  taste  can  l)c  exquisitely 
delicate  without  being  correct,  nor  can  be  thoroughly  correct 
without  being  delicate.  But  still  a  predominancy  of  one  or  other 
quality  in  the  mixture  is  often  visible.  The  power  of  delicacy  is 
chiefly  seen  in  discerning  the  true  merit  of  a  work ;  the  power  of 
correctness,  in  rejecting  false  pretensions  to  merit.  Delicacy  leans 
more  to  feeling;  correctness,  more  to  reasim  and  judgment.  The 
former  is  more  the  gift  of  nature ;  the  latter,  more  the  product  of 
culture  and  art.  Among  the  ancient  critic^*,  Longinus  possessed 
most  delicacy;  Aristotle,  most  correctness  Among  the  moderns, 
Mr.  Addison  is  a  high  example  of  delicate  taste;  Dean  8wift,  had 
he  written  on  the  subject  of  criticism,  would  perhaps  have  afforded 
the  example  of  a  correct  one. 

PRKPAHATIOS  yECESSAHY   FOH    OLD   AO'K. 

A  joyless  and  dreary  season  will  old  age  prove,  if  we  arrive  at  it 
with  an  unimproved  or  corrupted  mind.  For  this  period,  as  for 
every  thing,  certain  preparation  is  necessary ;  and  that  prepara- 
tion consLst;iji  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  friends,  and  virtue. 
Then  is  the  time  when  a  man  would  especially  wish  to  find  him- 
self surrounded  by  those  who  love  and  respect  him, — who  will 
bearwith  his  infirmities,  relieve  him  of  his  labors,  and  cheer  him 
with  their  society.  Ix»t  him,  therefore,  now  in  the  summer  of  his 
day?,  while  yet  active  and  flourishing,  by  acts  of  seasonable  kind- 
iie»  and  benevolence,  insure  that  love,  and,  by  upright  and  honor- 
able conduct,  lay  the  foundation  for  that  re.si)ect  which  in  old  age 
be  would  wish  to  enjoy.  In  the  last  place,  let  him  consider  a  good 
conscience,  peace  with  CJod,  and  the  hope  of  heaven,  as  the  moat 
efiectual  consolations  he  can  possess  when  the  evil  days  shall  come. 


JAMES  BEATTIE,  1735-1S03. 

"  Wi  4r«w  our  chil'lluwi«rH  flrKt  |H>oii«;  pIcaHiirLt!  from  *  B<'nttio'«  Minstrel.' " — Mrt.  Brmcnmg. 

Jaiies  Bbattik,  a  much  ndrniri'd  \nH-i  and  u<1it(tiiigiii.<'hfd  moral  pliilosophcr, 
vu  bom  in  Lawrence  Kirk,  Kincardinoi^hire,  in  tho  northonatof  Scotland,  on 
the  20th  of  October,  \l'.\h.  \\\^  father,  who  was  |>oor.  died  when  the  poet  was 
•Illy  ten  years  old:  but  hin  elder  brother  kept  him  at  school  till  he  obtained  a 
"Voivary"  (a  kind  of  benffnction  for  fioor  scholars)  at  the  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  where  he  remained  four  years.  Having  received  his  degree  of  A.M. 
011753,  he  took  a  small  school  at  Fordouu,  near  his  native  village.  Here  he 
fmplojed  hit  time  chiefly  in  studying  the  classics,  and  in  composing  yarious 
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Bmall  poetical  pieces,  which  a]»]ienrc<l  from  time  to  time  in  the  Scot'a  MogauM, 
and  drew  him  more  Qn<l  more  into  notice,  nntil,  in  175j(,  ho  was  appointed 
usher  in  the  gramniar-uchool  at  Ahcnleen,  and  in  two  years  after  ha  wi» 
elected  Professor  of  Moral  Piiilosophy  and  Logic  in  the  Marischal  College.  Ht 
immediately  jjrcparcd  u  course  of  lectures  for  the  students,  and  in  1781  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  {K^ems,  consisting  chiolly  f>f  those  which  had  already 
appeared  anonymously  in  the  Srota  Magazine.  In  17C5  he  published  his  poem 
The  Judgment  of  Parw,  which  hns  but  little  merit. 

In  June,  1767,  he  ninrriod  Miss  Mary  Dun.  daughter  of  the  rector  of  the 
grammnr-scho(>l  at  Abcrdi'm.  In  the  same  year  he  began  to  prepare  his  cele* 
brated  Essni/ on  Truth,  which  ap]>cared  in  1770;  and  so  much  interest  did  it 
excite  that  in  less  than  four  vc.irB  it  went  through  five  editions  and  was 
translatetl  into  several  foreign  languni;os.  Its  chief  aim  was  to  rcfut<i  the  skep* 
tical  writings  of  Ilumo,  or,  in  l>r.  B«'atti«^'fl  own  w<•rd^l,  "to  overthrow  skep- 
ticism and  e.-«tnblish  conviction  in  iU  ))lace."^  In  1771  he  gave  to  the  world 
the  first  b(K»k  (»f  his  cch.*bratcd  poom  The  JHhifttrcl,  It  was  received  with  uni- 
versal apjirobation.  Honors  flowed  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter.  Ho 
visited  lK.>ndon,  and  was  n<lmittfd  to  all  its  brilliant  and  distinguished  circlet; 
and  Goldsmith,  Johnson.  Garrittk,  and  Reynolds  wt^e  soim  numbered  among 
his  friends.  On  a  second  visit,  in  177*{.  he  htul  an  interview  with  the  king  and 
queen,  which  resulted  in  his  ree(;iving  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  per 
annum. 

In  1774,  Beattie  publifsln^d  the  acMrond  l)ook  of  The  Minstrcif  the  siicceMof 
which  quite  C(|uallod  that  of  the  former.  A  new  edititin  of  his  jE«my  on  JVutk 
appeared  in  177fi.  together  with  three  other  essays, — on  Poetry  and  Music;  ml 
Laughter  and  Ludicrous  (-omposition ;  and  on  the  Utility  of  Classical  Learn- 
ing, In  l7J*fi  he  publishe<l  hw  JCn'dtJiccs  of  Christianity;  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing appeared  his  Elcmcnis  of  Moral  iSt:icncc.     In  1790  he  lost  his  eldest  Boa^ 


*  A  very  able  articl<»  <iii  tliis  »»-*!*«>■  may  bo 
foniid  in  the  Kiinbiirijh  Kt'virw,  x.  171. 

«  In  tlio  ftarly  trHinin^  of  lila  rlilf-t  and  l>o- 
loved  fon,  l>r.  Boattio  nditpte*!  hd  •?x|n>dicnt  «>f 
A  mmanlic  and  intcrostinfc  den<:ri]itii)u.  II Ih 
objoct  WM  to  ^ive  liiin  t  lit'  flrKt  idea  of  a  Su- 
premn  lieinjc  and  hU  nicthnd.  ai*  I>r.  Purtfuu, 
Bishop  of  London,  roniark'Ni.  "  had  all  the 
ImaKinatlon  of  RnuHKoan,  without  his  fully 
and  cxtravajranro." 

"Ilf  had.*'  (HivB  Roattio.  '•  n'ai'li' «l  hiH  flfth 
(or  Hixth)  yi'ar,  kii<'W  the  iilphalict,  .'Oid  (duld 
read  a  littli*,  but  bad  r»'i'riv«il  nt>  partioular 
Infitnnation  vrith  rrnp'-rt  to  tin-  .\uth'»r  of  IiJn 
lH*in;;,  brrwuHi'  1  thought  bo  coubl  n<>t  yet  uii- 
dofHland  Buch  information,  auti  bfiaii'd-  I  bad 
Icnrnotl,  from  my  own  exp«»riiMire.  that  l<»  l»f 
nmdf.'  to  H'pt'at  words  not  unibTfii^nl  in  ♦■x- 
trenit.-ly  detrimental  to  the  far:ulti»'S  t»f  a  yuiuiK 
mind.  *  In  the  corner  of  a  little  i^inbin,  with- 
out infonninft  any  p«>r<ion  of  tbo  iMri*uniHtanre, 
1  wrote  in  tho  nuMild.  with  my  fnifier,  tlie 
three  initial  lett^nt  of  bit)  namt.-.  and.  howinj; 
garden-orci>Hefi  in  tb<*  farrowH.  coven^l  np  tliH 
seed  and  Bmofttbed  tha  f[;ronnd.  Ten  days 
after,  ho  cama  running  to  m*>,  and,  with  avlo- 
nlshmont  hi  hiB  countennnre.  tidd  m<>  that  liin 
name  wan  gniwinK  in  the  pinb-n.  I  nmiliHl  at 
the  rnx)rt,  and  Boemed  Inolinorl  to  dicn'pird 
H;  bat  he  inBiBted  on  my  goinir  to  nee  wliat 


bad  bnppentMi.  'Ycfl,'  naid  I,  carelmdy,  oa 
comint;  to  the  place,  *I  Boe  it  is  bo;  Init  dura 
is  nothing  in  thiB  worth  notice:  it  Is  nen 
chance:'  and  I  went  away.  Ife  followed 
mo.  and,  tailing  bold  of  my  coat,  said,  witk 
riom<>  (tarut'KtnesB,  '  It  could  not  be  men 
cbancc,  for  that  nomolKKly  niu*t  have  cua* 
trivi'd  matters  so  an  to  produce  it.'  I  pretend 
not  to  give  bi4  wordn  or  my  own,  for  I  have 
forgotten  Intth ;  )>ut  I  give  the  8ul>stanoe  of 
what  p>u!Kc«t  between  \»  in  puch  lant;nage  M 
w<>  both  undrnttiKMl.  'So  yon  think,'  1  «Md, 
'that  what  ap]»*'ani  ho  regular aa  the  lottwTB  of 
vour  naniH  cannot  bo  by  chance?'  *  V«i,'  Mid 
lio,  with  flruin<t4i^,  *I  think  bo!'  *  Look  at 
youi'Si'liV  I  roplii'd,  'and  conMdt^r  your  hands 
and  liii;;<'ni,  your  li*g8  ami  fovt,  and  other 
llmlm:  uro  tboy  not  regular  In  their  ap]iear> 
anro,  and  nsoful  to  you  7'  lie  said  they  were. 
'Came  you,  thim.  hither,'  Mid  I,  *by  chancer 
'Ni>,*  he  aurtwored.  'that  cannot  1>e:  ■ome* 
thing  niuHt  bare  made  mo.'  *  And  who  is  thai 
MMuothingV  I  axked.  lie  said  he  did  not 
know.  (I  took  particular  notice  that  he  did 
not  Bay,  as  Roueidoan  fancion  a  diild  in  like 
circumVtances  would  eay,  that  hie  pareuts 
maile  him.)  I  had  now  gained  the  point  I 
altne<I  at,  and  Baw  that  bis  reaaun  tanght  hln 
(though  he  could  not  so  ezpree*  it)  that  what 
begiDS  to  be  mast  hare  a  caiue,  and  that  what 
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96  his  only  remaining  one.  These  afHictions,  together  with  the  in- 
his  wife,  of  which  there  were  somo  indications  even  a  few  years  after 

I  married,  seriously  affected  his  health.  In  April,  1799,  he  suffered  a 
the  palsy, — a  repetition  of  which,  in  1S02,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
;  and  death  finally  ended  his  sufferings,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
le  18th  of  August,  1803u  He  was  buried  beside  his  two  sons  in  the 
rd  of  St  Nicholas,  Aberdeen. 

ne  of  Dr.  Beattie  rests  chiefly  upon  The  MinstreL  It  is  a  didactic 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  designed  "  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  poetical 
>m  in  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning  of  fancy  and  reason  till  that 
which  he  may  be  supposed  capable  of  appearing  in  the  world  as  a 
'  The  character  of  Edwin,  the  Minstrel  (in  which  Beattie  embodied 
early  feelings  and  poetical  aspirations),  is  very  finely  drawn,  and  a 
athetic  moral  reflection  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  poem,  which  is 
rest  kind,  and  highly  elevating  in  its  influence. 

aracter  of  Dr.  Boattie  is  delineated  in  his  writings,  of  which  the  most 
it  features  are  purity  of  sentiment  and  warm  attachment  to  the  prin- 
religion  and  morality.  He  was  the  friend  of  every  good  cause,  and 
>(  the  earliest  advocates  for  the  suppressicm  of  the  slave-trade  and  for 
lion  of  slavory.^  All  his  treatises,  critical,  philosophical,  and  moral, 
able  as  well  as  very  instructive,  and  are  written  in  a  style  of  classic 
.nd  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  no  one  can  read  his  works  with  a 
lind  and  rise  from  the  perusal  of  them  unimproved, — which  is  the 
raise  an  author  can  receive.^ 

LOVE   OF  NATURE. 

strange  to  observe  the  callousness  of  some  men,  before 

II  the  glories  of  heaven  and  earth  pass  in  daily  succession, 
touching  their  hearts,  elevating  their  fancy,  or  bearing 

■able  remembrance.  Even  of  those  who  pretend  to  sensi- 
low  many  are  there  to  whom  the  lustre  of  the  rising  or 
sun,  the  sparkling  concave  of  the  midnight  skv,  the  moun- 
est  tossing  and  roaring  to  the  storm,  or  warbling  with  all 
3died  of  a  summer  evening ;  the  sweet  interchange  of  hill 
,8,  shade  and  sun:>hine,  grove,  lawn,  and  water,  which  an 
j^e  landscape  offers  to  the  view ;  the  scenery  of  the  ocean, 
y,  BO  majestic,  and  so  tremendous,  and  the  many  pleasing 
3  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  could  never  afibrd 


rith  regnlarity  muKt  have  an  intul- 
a.  I  ther«ffore  told  Lira  thn  name 
.t  Being  who  nia^le  bini  ami  all  the 
^min;<  who<>e  adorable  natnro  I 
inch  inforination  aa  I  thought  he 
ome  nieatfuri)  coniprvhf'nd.  TIih 
ted  biiu  de«ply,  and  he  never  for- 
it  or  the  circumstance  that  intro- 

El^WkOiU  of  Mcral  Sciencf^  he  do- 
iji!derable  spare  to  the  subject  of 
jtioK  the  ari^uinonta  then  adduced 
>rtm  with  the  triumph  of  a  clear- 
ciaa;  while  the  virtuotut  indigna- 


tion which  he  ponre  forth  againHt  the  ini- 
qnitous  Bystom  ahowd  what  were  hi<  feeliuga 
as  a  man. 

>  **  Throughont  the  whole  of  the  North  of 
Scotland,  in  these  days,  there  was  not  one  that 
could  compete  with  Dr.  Beattie,  the  recluse 
professor  at  Aberdeen,  in  Tarioty  of  aco(»ui- 
pliflhmonts;  for  ho  was  an  excellent  cliUMical 
scholar,  a  Terltable  poet,  a  scientific  as  well  as 
practical  musician,  an  Indefatigable  student, 
and,  as  a  metaphysician,  unsurpassed  at  that 
epoch,  unless  it  were  by  his  Iriend  and  col' 
league.  Dr.  Reid."— OiLUU'  LiUrary  V$Uran 
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so  much  real  satisfaction  as  tho  stc?ani  and  noise  of  a  ball-room, 
the  insij)i(l  fiddling  and  squeak  in  tr  of  an  oi)era,  or  the  vexationi 
and  wranglings  of  a  card-table  I  But  some  minds  there  are  of  t 
different  make,  Avho,  even  in  the  early  part  of  life,  rec(»ivc  from 
the  eonlem])lation  of  nature  a  h])eeies  of  delight  which  they  would 
hardly  exchange  for  any  other,  and  who,  as  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion are  not  the  iniirmities  of  that  peri(»d,  would,  with  equal  sin- 
cerity and  ra])ture,  exclaim, — 

*•  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  nic  ileiiy; 

You  cannot  roh  nie  of  frotr  ^atui\*'s  j^race; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 

Throuf^h  whicli  Aurora  shown  hor  briirhtening  face; 

You  cannot  bar  my  c«)nstant  foot  U*  trace 
The  wiHxls  and  hiwns  hy  livini^  streams  at  cvo: 

Jjtt  health  my  nervi-s  and  finer  libri's  l)nice. 
And  I  tlieir  toys  to  the  j^rcat  children  U-ave; 
Of  fancy,  rejLson,  virtue,  nouyht  can  nie  U'reave."* 

Such  minds  have  alwavs  in  them  the  seeds  of  true  taste,  and  frc- 
(juenlly  of  imitative  gtmius.  At  least,  though  their  enthusiastic 
or  visionary  turn  of  mind,  as  the  man  of  the  world  would  call  it, 
should  not  always  incline  them  to  practise  poetry  or  painting,  we 
need  not  scruple  to  atKrm  that  without  some  portion  of  this 
enthusiasm  no  person  ever  bifcame  a  true  poet  or  painter;  for  he 
who  wtmld  imitate  the  works  of  nature  must  iirst  accurately  ob- 
serve them,  and  accurate  ohs(?rvation  is  to  be  expected  from  those 
only  who  take  great  ]>leasure  in  it. 

'fo  a  mind  thus  disposed,  no  part  of  creation  is  indifferent.  In 
the  crowded  city  and  howling  wildernass,  in  the  cultivated  pro- 
vince and  solitary  isle,  in  the  flowery  lawn  and  craggy  mountain, 
in  the  murmur  of  tiie  rivulet  and  in  the  uproar  of  the  ocean,  in 
the  radiance  of  summer  and  glocmi  of  winter,  in  the  thunder  of 
heaven  and  in  the  whisper  of  the  breeze,  he  still  finds  something 
to  rouse  or  to  soothe  his  imagination,  to  draw  forth  his  a^ections, 
or  to  employ  his  understanding.  And  from  every  mental  energy 
that  is  not  attended  with  pain,  and  even  from  some  of  those  that 
are, — as  moderate  terror  and  pity, — ^a  sound  mind  derives  satis- 
faction; exercise  being  equally  necessary  to  the  body  and  the 
soul,  and  to  both  equally  productive  of  health  and  pleasure.  This 
happy  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature  should  be  cherished  in 
young  persons.  It  engages  them  to  contemplate  the  Creator  in 
liis  wonderful  works;  it  purifies  and  harmonizes  the  soul,  and 
prepares  it  for  moral  and  intellectual  discipline;  it  supplies  a 
never-failing  source  of  amusement ;  it  contributors  even  to  bodily 
health;  and,  as  a  strict  analogy  subsists  between  material  and 
moral  beauty,  it  leads  the  heart  by  an  easy  transition  from  the 


1  Cnstle  q/*  Tndoltnce,  canto  ii.  Ktanu  3. 
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I  to  the  other,  and  thus  recommends  virtue  for  its  transcendent 
eliness,  and  makes  vice  appear  the  object  of  contempt  and 
smination. 


OPENING  STANZAS  OF  "THE  MINSTREL," 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  Ib  to  climb' 
The  Bteep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar  I 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 
lias  felt  the  Influence  of  malignant  star. 
And  waged  with  Fortune  an  eternal  war ; 

Check'd  by  the  scofl''  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown, 
And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar, 

In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone, 
Then  dropp'd  into  the  gp^ve,  unpitied  and  unknown  I 

And  yet  the  languor  of  inglorious  days 

Not  equally  oppressive  is  to  all ; 
Him  who  ne'er  listened  to  the  voice  of  praise 

The  silence  of  neglect  can  ne'er  appal. 

There  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call, 
Would  shrink  to  near  the  obstreperous  trump  of  Fame ; 

Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  &11 
Health,  competence,  and  peace.    Nor  higher  aim 
Had  he,  whose  simple  tale  these  artless  lines  proclaim. 

The  rolls  of  £une  I  will  not  now  explore ; 

Nor  need  I  here  describe,  in  learned  lay. 
How  forth  the  Minstrel  fared  in  days  of  yore, 

Bight  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array, 

Hia  waving  locks  and  beard  all  hoary  gray ; 
While  from  his  bending  shoulder,  decent  hung 

His  harp,  the  sole  companion  of  his  way. 
Which  to  the  whistling  wind  responsive  rung : 
And  ever  as  he  went  some  merry  lay  he  sung. 

Fiet  not  thyself,  thou  glittering  child  of  pride. 
That  a  poor  villager  inspires  my  strain : 

With  thee  let  Pageantry  and  Power  abide ; 
The  gentle  Muses  hamit  the  sylvan  reign. 
Where  through  wild  groves  at  eve  tlie  lonely  swain 

Enraptur'd  roams,  to  gaze  on  Nature's  cliarms. 
They  hate  the  sensual,  and  scorn  the  vain ; 

The  parasite  tlieir  influeuce  ne'er  warms. 
Nor  him  whose  sordid  soul  the  love  of  gold  alarms. 


TIm  CQQceptinn  of  the  commencement  of 
)fiM$trtL  i«  fine,  ftnd  highly  poetical,  and 
teaotifally  and  Tigoroiuly  executed:  but 
ircady  fidle  off  in  the  aecond  canto,  l>uth 
Tention  and  exprendon."  Read  a  very 
1  critique  on  Beattie'e  Poems  in  Sir 
ton  Brydg— '■  Jmaginativt  Biography^  i. 
73. 

■d  Lytteltoo  (antbor  of  Diaiogwia  of  thf. 
.  and  of  a  DisaertaUtm  on  the  Cbnvenion 
AymtJaktp  of  PbuO)  thns  wrote  to  Mrs. 


Montagu,  March,  1771 :— '*  I  read  the  Minttrrl 
with  aif  much  rapture  as  poetry,  in  hor  noiiloHt, 
sweetest  channs^  erer  raiMe«l  in  my  soul.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  my  once  moet-belove<l  min« 
strel,  Thomson,  was  come  down  from  hitavon, 
refined  by  the  converse  of  purer  spirits  than 
tliose  he  lired  with  here,  to  let  me  hear  him 
sing  again  the  Iteauties  of  nature  and  tlia 
finest  feelings  of  virtue,  not  with  human,  but 
with  angelic  strains." 
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THE  POETS  CHILDHOOD. 

There  lived  in  Gothic  daya,  as  legends  tell, 

A  shepherd  swain,  a  man  of  low  degree. 
Whose  sires,  perchance,  in  Fairyland  might  dwell, 

Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  Arcady ; 

But  he,  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  countrie  P 
A  nation  fam'd  for  song,  and  beauty's  charms ; 

Zealous,  yet  modest ;  innocent,  though  free ; 
Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms ; 
Inflexible  in  faith  ;  invincible  in  arms. 

The  shepherd-swain  of  whom  I  mention  made. 

On  Scotia's  mountain  fed  his  little  flock ; 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough  he  never  sway'd ; 

An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock ; 

His  drink  the  living  water  from  the  rock ; 
The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 

Their  kindly  fleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock ; 
And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  besprent, 
Did  guide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  wher^oe'er  they  went. 

From  labor  health,  from  health  contentment  springe : 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy : 

He  envied  not,  he  never  thought  of  kings ; 
Nor  from  those  appetites  sustain'd  annoy, 
That  chance  may  frustrate,  or  indulgence  cloy ; 

Nor  fate  his  calm  and  humble  hopes  Mguiled ; 
He  moum'd  no  recreant  friend,  nor  mistress  coy. 

For  on  his  vows  the  blameless  Phoebe  smiled, 
And  her  alone  he  loved,  and  loved  her  from  a  child. 

No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  love  o'crcast, 

Nor  blasted  were  their  wedded  days  with  strife ; 
Each  season  look'd  delightful,  as  it  paitt. 

To  the  fond  husband  and  the  faithful  wife. 

Beyond  the  lowly  vale  of  shepherd  life 
They  never  roam'd ;  secure  beneath  the  storm 

Which  in  Ambition's  lofty  land  is  rife, 
Where  peace  and  love  are  canker'd  by  the  worm 
Of  pride,  each  bud  of  joy  industrious  to  deform. 

The  wight,  whose  tale  these  artless  lines  unfold, 
Was  all  the  ofi&pring  of  this  humble  pair : 

His  birth  no  oracle  or  seer  foretold ; 
No  prodigy  appear'd  in  earth  or  air, 
Nor  aught  that  might  a  strange  event  declare. 

You  guess  each  circumstance  of  Edwin's  birth ; 
The  parent's  transport,  and  the  parent's  care ; 

The  gossip's  prayer  for  wealth,  and  wit,  and  worth ; 
And  one  long  summer-day  of  indolence  and  mirth. 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy : 
Deep  thought  oft  seem'd  to  fix  his  infant  eye ; 


1  There  if  hardly  an  ancient  ballad  or  ro> 
mance  wherein  the  minstrel  or  harper  w|io 
•ppean  ia  not  declared,  by  way  of  eminence, 
fo  bare  been  **  of  the  north  conntria.'*    It  la 


probable  that  nnder  this  appellation  wore 
merly  comprehended  all  the  provinces  U. 
north  of  the  Treqf, 
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IXiimie>  he  liettled  not,  nor  gaude,  nor  toy, 
Save  one  short  pi|>e  of  nidest  minstrehsy : 
Silent  when  plad;  affectionate,  though  shy; 

And  now  his  Io<:>k  was  most  demurely  sad ; 
And  now  he  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 

The  neijjhbors  stared,  and  nigh'd,  yet  bless'd  the  lad : 
Some  deem'd  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  belieyed  him  mad. 

But  why  should  I  hin  childish  feats  display  ? 

Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil  he  ever  fled ; 
Nc»r  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 

Of  squabbling  imps :  but  to  the  forest  sped, 

Or  roam'd  at  large  tne  lonely  mountain's  head ; 
Or,  when  the  maze  of  some  bewilder'd  stream 

To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led, 
There  would  he  wander  wild,  till  Photbus'  beam, 
Shot  from  the  western  clilf,  released  the  weary  team. 

Th*  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed 

To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring; 
His  heart,  from  cniel  sport  estranged,  would  bleed 

To  work  the  wo  of  any  living  thing. 

By  trap  ot  net,  by  arrow,  or  by  sling; 
These  he  detested,  those  he  scom'd  to  wield; 

He  wish'd  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king. 
Tyrant  far  less,  or  traitor,  of  the  field. 
And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might  yield. 

Lo !  where  the  stripling,  rapt  in  wonder,  roves 

Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine; 
And  sees  on  high,  amidst  th'  encircling  groves, 

From  cliff  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shine; 

While  waters,  woods,  and  winds  in  concert  join. 
And  Elcho  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies: 

Would  Exlwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies? 
Ah!  no:  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms  to  prize. 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  survey, 

When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn. 

The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  gray. 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long,  long  vale  withdrawn, 

WTiere  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  awhile; 
And  now  he  &.intly  kens  the  bounding  fawn, 

And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil : 
But,  lo !  the  Sun  appears,  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean,  smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb, 

When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost. 
W^hat  dreadful  pleasure!  there  to  stand  sublime. 
Like  shipwreck'd  mariner  on  desert  coast. 
And  view  th'  enormous  waste  of  vapor,  tossed 
-  In  billows,  Icngth'ning  to  th'  horizon  round, 

Xow  scoop*!!  in  gulfs,  with  mountains  now  emboss'dl 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound. 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  profound. 
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In  truth  he  was  a  Htrange  and  wayward  wight. 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene. 

In  darkness  and  in  storm,  he  found  delight: 
Nor  less  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene 
The  southern  Sun  difiused  his  dazzling  sheen.^ 

E'en  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul: 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene, 

And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wish'd  not  to  control. 

MORNING.^ 

But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell  ? 

The  wild-brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  aide; 
The  lowing  herd ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 

The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descned 

In  the  lone  valley ;  echoing  far  and  wide 
The  clamorous  horn  along  tlie  clifls  above; 

The  hollow  murmur  of  tlie  ocean-tide; 
The  hum  of  bees,  and  linnet's  lay  of  love, 
And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage-curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark ; 

Crowned  with  her  (Miil  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield ;  and,  hark  I 

Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  wagon  rings; 

Thro'  rustling  com  the  hare  astonish'd  springs; 
Slow  tolls  the  village-clock  the  drowsy  hour; 

The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings; 
Deep  mourns  tiie  turtle  in  sequester'd  bower, 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tour. 


THE  HUMBLE    WISH. 

The  end  and  the  reward  of  toil  is  rest 

Be  all  my  prayer  for  virtue  and  for  peace. 
Of  wealth  and  fame,  of  pomp  and  power  {lossess'd, 

Who  ever  felt  his  weight  of  wo  decrease? 

Ah !  what  avails  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
The  lay  heaven-prompted,  and  harmonious  string, 

The  dust  of  Ophir,  or  the  Tyrian  fleece, 
All  that  art,  fortune,  enterprise,  can  bring, 
If  envy,  scorn,  remorse,  or  pride  the  bosom  wring ! 

Let  vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 

With  trophies,  rhymes,  and  scutcheons  of  renown, 
In  the  deep  dungeon  of  some  Gothic  dome. 

Where  night  and  desolation  ever  frown. 

Mine  be  the  breezy  hill  that  skirts  the  down ; 
AVhere  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave, 

With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrovni, 
Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave; 
And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave. 


1  Brightnen,  splendor.    The  word  Is  used 
bj  MMDe  IMe  writers,  as  well  as  by  Bfilton. 
***  Do  you  rise  earl  J  f    If  not,  let  me  o(N\/i«re 


you  to  acquire  the  habit.  This  will  Tenr 
contribute  towards  rendering  your  life 
useful,  and  happy." — I<oki>  CiiATniLM,  Ld 
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And  thither  let  the  village  swain  repair; 

And  light  of  heart,  the  villapre  maiden  gay, 
To  deck  with  flowers  her  half-disheveli'd  hair, 

And  celebrate  the  merry  mom  of  May. 

Tliere  let  the  shepherd'n  pipe  the  livelong  day 
Fill  all  the  grove  with  love*8  bewitching  wo; 

And  when  mild  evening  comes  in  mantle  gray, 
Let  not  the  blooming  Imnd  make  haste  to  go; 
No  ghost  nor  spell  my  long  and  la«t  abode  shall  know. 

THE   CHARMS  OB'  NATURE. 

Oh,  how  canst 'thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields ! 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields; 

All  tiiat  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 

All  that  the  mountain's  fostering  bosom  sliields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven, — 
Oh,  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?' 

THE  HERMIT. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still. 

And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  proveL 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill. 

And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove, 
'Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  a&r, 

WhilQ  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit  began ; 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war. 

He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

"Ah  I  why,  all  abandon'd  to  darkness  and  woe, 

Why,  lone  Philomela,. that  languishing  fall? 
For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow. 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthrall. 
But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay. 

Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn ; 
Oh,  soothe  him,  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away : 

Full  quickly  they  paas — but  they  never  retu^. 

"  Now  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky. 

The  moon,  half  extinguish'd,  her  crescent  displays ; 
But  lately  I  mark'd  when  majestic  on  high 

She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on,  thou  &ir  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 

The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendor  again : 
But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew? 

Ah,  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain  I 

"  'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more; 
I  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 


Us  If  the  Terse  ot  the  Mirutrd  which 
Ufltomnt  could  nerer,  hj  any  chance,  re- 
Itkoai  a  fiUtering  voice  and  being  mored 


almost  to  tears.    See  QiLUZti'  Literary  Vdaran, 
i.l24. 
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For  mom  is  approadiinjj,  your  clmniH  to  restore, 
Perfura'd  with  fresh  Inij^raiioe,  aiul  glilleriiig  with  dew. 

Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn ; 
Kind  Nature  the  embrvo  blosnom  will  8ave; 

But  when  shall  Spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn? 
Oh,  when  shall  it  diawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave 7^ 

"  'Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betrayed — 

That  leads  to  bewilder;  and  dazzles,  to  blind — 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to  shade^ 

Destnu'tion  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
*  Oh,  pity,  great  Father  of  Light,'  then  I  crie<l, 

*Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee; 
Ix),  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  i)ride: 

From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free? 

"And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away; 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  ibrlorn ; 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astniy, 

The  bright  and  the  bidmy  effulgence  of  mom. 
St»e  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy  in  triumph  descending, 

And  Nature  all  glowing  m  P>len*s  first  bloom! 
On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and  roses  are  blending, 

And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb.'' 


WILLIAM  PALEY,  1743-1805, 


"  No  writers  are  rewarded  with  a  larger  share  of  immediate  celebrity ' 
those  who  address  themselves  to  the  understandings  of  general  readers, 
investigate  truths,  develop  principles,  and  <Jonvey  instruction  in  thai  pop 
style  and  that  plain,  expressive  language  which  all  read  with  pleasure 
comprehend  with  ease."*  Such  was  eminently  the  characteristic  of  Dr. 
liam  Paley.  He  was  the  son  of  the  bead-master  of  Giggloswick  grami 
school,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  born  in  1743.  In  November,  1758,  he  wai 
mltted  as  a  sizer  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  For  some  time  he  attra 
notice  only  as  an  uncouth  but  agreeable  idler.  "I  spent,'*  he  says,  "the 
two  years  of  my  under-graduateship  happily,  but  unprofitably.  I  was 
stantly  in  society,  where  we  were  not  immoral,  but  idle  and  rather  ezpeni 
At  the  commencement  of  my  third  year,  however,  after  having  left  the  u 


1  Therd  in  a  tnidition,  and  the  internal  eri- 
dence  certainly  cunflrms  its  truth,  that  Dr. 
BiNittie  wrote  The  Hermil  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  dtanxa,  when  under  the  influence  of  skei)- 
tical  opinions.  He  had  not  then  attained  hia 
majority,  and  he  put  the  piece  aaide,  never  in- 
tending to  puMiah  it,— ending  aa  it  did  with  a 
doubt  concerning  the  aoul'a  immortality: — 

"  Oh,  whea  aball  Spring  dawn  oo  the  night  oftha  graTcT" 

Bat  when.  In  a  few  years  after,  he  became  a  cod- 


Terted  man,  and  embraced  with  hia  whole 
and  heart  the  frreat  trutha  of  the  Chrlstii 
ligion,  he  sought  out  hia  neglected  piece 
finiahed  it  with  that  fine  burst  of  Cbri 
feeling  and  poetic  splendor  with  which  i1 
ceeds  and  ends : — 

"And  beanlj  Immortal  awakea  Ihim  tha  loirt 

*  Road  two  articles  on  Dr.  Paley  in  the  '*< 
terly  Keview,"  ii.  75,  and  U.  388;  and  aa 
Id  the  **  Bdinburgh  Rariew,"  L  287. 
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T  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  I  was  awakened,  at  five  in  the 
)ne  of   my   companions,  who  stood   at  my  bedside,  and  eaid. 
been  thinking  what  a  fool  you  are.    /could  do  nothing  profit- 
try,  and  can  afford  the  life  I  lead:  you  could  do  everything, 
>rd  it,    I  have  had  no  sleep  during  the  whole  night  on  account 
tions,  and  I  am  now  come  solemnly  to  inform  you  that  if  you 
indolence  I  must  renounce  your  society/    I  was  so  struck  with 
he  visitor,  that  I  lay  in  bed  a  great  part  of  the  day  and  formed 
c  result  was  that  he  changed  his  whole  habits,  became  a  close 
the  close  of  his  college  course  was  the  first  in  his  class. 
king  his  degree,  he  obtained  the  situation  of  usher  at  a  private 
iwich;  but  being  elected,  in  June,  1766,  a  fellow  of  the  college 
longed,  he  fixed  his  residence  ut  the  university,  became  a  tutor 
and  delivered  le<'ture8  on  metaphysics,  morals,  and  the  Greek 
I  1775  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Musgrove,  in  West- 
in  the  following  year  he  vacated  his  fellowship  by  marrying. 
Ivanced  by  his  friend  Dr.  Law,  then  Bishop  of  Cartisle,  to  various 
atil  he  was  finally,  in  1782,  made  archdeacon  and  chancellor  of 
Here  he  digested  and  prepared  his  celebrated  work  the  JPrin- 
and  Political  Philosophy,  which  appeared  in  1785.    Hia  Honz 
t'd  in  1790,  and  his  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  1794.    Soon  after 
^  so  infirm  as  to  be  incapable  of  preaching,  and  he  devoted  his 
hi  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of  his  Natural  Theology,  or  Evi- 
cif fence  and  Attributes  of  a  Deity,  collected  from  the  Appearances 
:h  was  published  in  1802.    He  died  on  the  25th  of  May,  1805, 
and  eight  children. 

ra^,  in  private  life,  a  cheerful,  social,  unassuming  character,  and 
temper.  As  a  writer,  he  did  not  possess  a  comprehensive  and 
IS,  nor  was  ho  endowed  with  a  rich  and  sparkling  imagination. 
well  informed,  but  not  furnished  with  deep,  extensive,  pon- 
►n.  His  distinguishing  characteristic  is  a  penetrating  under- 
i  clear,  logical  head :  what  he  himself  comprehends  fully,  that 
inously.  He  takes  a  subject  to  pieces  with  the  nice  skill  of  a 
ts  to  us  distinctly  its  several  parts,  and  explains  them  with 
ruth.^i 

have  obtained  greater  popularity  than  Dr.  Paley.  Ten  editicns 
hilosophy  yn*re  sold  during  his  lifetime;  his  JEvidences  of  Chns- 
rinted  seventeen  times  in  twenty-seven  years;  and  his  Natural 
ed  a  tenth  edition  in  the  short  space  of  three  years  from  the 
publication.  His  ITorac  PaM/i7ia:^^-decidedly  his  most  ingenious 
3rk — was  not  so  popular,  though  exceedingly  valued  by  scholars 
f  divinity.  Its  object  is  to  open  a  new  department  of  evidence 
istianity,  by  comparing  the  Epistles  of  Paul  with  his  history  as 
ake  in  the  Acts,  and  by  marking  what  he  designates  as  the 
oincidences"  of  the  one  with  the  other.  In  this  way  he  shows 
■s  of  both,  and  thus  furnishes  a  novel  and  ingenious,  and  at  the 


few,  U.  M. 

u]in«  Hours  ;*^  that  is,  hoard 

^  numerutu  facta  which  tho 


Apostio  Paul  inoi<lentAlly  Htatce  of  himself  in 
bis  Epistles,  with  what  is  narrated  of  lilm  la 
the  Acto  of  the  Apostles. 
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Fame  time  a  very  conclusive,  B]MH:ics  of  testiinouy  in  behalf  of  revealed  reli- 
gion. 

The  most  exceptionable  of  nil  Pulcv's  works  is  his  Moral  Philosophy^  In  it 
he  takes  the  ground  that  "whatever  is  expedient  is  right," — a  doctrine  true, 
indeed,  if  man  could  sec  all  tltings  and  hok  into  futurity;  but  a  most  dan- 
gerous one  to  a  being  to  whom  the  future  is  unknown.  Indeed,  in  many  parti 
of  this  work  may  be  found  Rcutimeuts  altogether  too  loosely  expressed,  and 
principles  of  action  laid  down  of  a  character  far  too  compromising  j  which  at 
once  remind  us  of  his  retnurk,  wlien  he  was  a  fellow  at  Cambridge,  and  had 
been  requested  to  sign  a  petition  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  subscription  to  the 
** Thirty-Nine  Articles'*  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  he  "was  too  poor  to 
keep  a  conscience;"  in  other  words,  that,  where  his  conscience  and  his  worldly 
interests  came  in  conflict,  the  former  mu»t  give  way  to  the  latter.  So  also, 
about  the  same  time,  he  oflored,  as  a  subject  which  he  intended  to  discuit. 
*'The  Eternity  of  Future  Punisliment  contradictory  to  the  Divine  Attributes;** 
but,  finding  that  it  would  be  very  displeasing  to  the  master  of  his  college^  he  ^ 
concluded  to  insert  the  word  "sot"  before  "contradictory."  Buch  facts  reveal 
a  character  lacking  in  moral  firmness,  certainly,  if  not  in  moral  principle.' 


THE  WORLD   WAS  MADK   WITH  A  BEXEVOLEST  DESIGNS 

It  is  a  happv  world,  after  all.  The  air,  the  earth,  the  water, 
teem  with  delightful  existeiu-e.  Li  a  spring  noon  or  a  Bummer 
evening,  on  whichever  side  1  turn  my  eye^,  myriads  of  happy 
beings  crowd  upon  my  view.  *'  The  insect  vouth  are  on  lie 
wing."  Swarms  of  new-horn  flies  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the 
air.  Their  sportive  motions,  their  wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous 
activity,  their  continual  change  of  ])lace  without  use  or  purpoflCi  ' 
testify  their  joy  and  the  exultation  which  they  feel  in  their  lately 


1  tor  R  trlmnphnnt  rofutntlnn  (»r  tho  dan- 
gr'nniH  <loctrinoH  of  his  Moral  I'hil'»HO|jliy,  rf;ul 
tlio  K*say*  wi  A/"ra/iVy,  ]«y  ihat  cUMr-lu-nthtl, 
consciMitioiH  Chrii(ti:tu  inoralnt,  Jiumthan 
l)yu)oii«l, — onp  of  the  host  works*  upon  tin*  mib- 
j«>ct.  But  a  ckTpyiiinu  of  llio  Church  of  Knp- 
Innd  hoH  come  to  tho  roNCiic  of  Puli>y.  in  a 
work  with  the  following  tltl«: — A  Vintlum- 
tum  of  I>r.  HtUy's  Thenrii  uf  Mort\U  frum  Ihr 
Ol'/rf-h'tms of  Dugalii SItitHxrl,  Mr.  (ii*hnrnf, Dr. 
J^itrson,  and  Dr.  Thmnas  Jtr'fVti,  dr.,  hy  the 
Hrv.  Latham  Woinnnriphty  M.A.  Uin  ar^iu- 
infills,  if  uot  cuuclufive,  an;  certiiiiily  very 
iii;;i*iiii>u>(. 

2  A  writer  in  tho  Txtndon  Athniaum  of  Aii- 
;:n?«t,  l"'"!**,  lias  fhown  very  nunlunivi'ly  tluit 
in.  I'jiU'v'h  Satural  Throltt/jy  is,  in  the  outlinu 
i>f  it.s  Hr»;uincnt  and  in  itri  nu>Nt  titrikin^  illuH- 
trHti'Mi!)  f especially  in  the  well-known  Ktory 
of  tho  watch),  a  Ktupendous  pln)riari**ni,  taken 
from  a  work  of  Dr.  Nienwentyt,  of  Hoi  land, 
and  translated  into  En>;1ish  nii'il  puMi:>hed  by 
Ijon^niiin,  in  171R,  under  the  title  of  Thf 
Chriftinn  Philoft/phcr.  A  writer  in  the  Chttrrh 
and  iStatc  Gazfitt,  iu  reviewing  this  article  in 
the  Alhtmturn,  remarks,  '-In  the  nnnnls  of 
literrtry  corKairohip  we  never  hennl  of  any 
thing  equalling  piracy  like  thi?;  and,  unle&B 
the  frienda  and  relativea  of  Paley  can  submit 


pittisfnctory  evidence  hefore  the  tribunal  of  tht 
public  that  he  has  had  foul  wrong  don*  onto 
him.  his  reputation  aa  an  konett  writer  tfnki 
forever  beneath  the  sea  of  contemptuoni  olh 
livion.  He  is  no  more  tho  author  of  the  K»* 
turn!  ThcAfttin  thuu  of  any  other  work  irtilch 
he  did  not  writi>."  In  a  8ubM>qaent  unmbif 
of  tho  Athtfumm  a  writer  crimes  to  the  Tlndi* 
cation  of  l*uley,  anrl  partially  eTcuaes  hint  on 
the  gniuiid  that  his  Natural  Theoioff^  wu 
ori^riniilly  lecturef>  delivered  to  hia  ftudratfs 
in  which  he  emluHliiHl  all  he  had  read,  withoHt 
givin;;  credit  to  tho  Kiurces  whence  he  hor* 
n.iwwl;  and  that  when  theao  lectores  were 
publiiilied  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  han 
them,  he  was  unaldo  to  cito  his  anthoritifs. 
On  this  defence  the  editor  of  the  Athaimum 
remarks,  "  We  think  the  letter  of  our  corr^ 
KiKiiideut  gives  the  nK4>t  satisfnctorr  aolation 
of  this  matter  that  has  yet  btK-n  offered,  and 
the  iK'st,  pn»bably,  that  ran  lie  given.  To  our 
view,  then,  the  most  sutiiifactory  ia  a  moat  nn- 
satisfaciory  one," 

*  "Tlie  common  course  of  tilings  is  in  Ikror 
nf  happiness:  happiness  is  the  rnU,  mifCTy 
tho  extrjitiott.  Were  the  f»rder  n'Teraed,  our 
attention  would    be   calleil   to  exnmplea  of  I 

ncy,  iiuite«ul  of  diaeiiae  and  ; 


I 


health  and  luimpetiv 
want." — ^BvTLEB  a  Analogy. 
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discovered  Acuities.  A  bee  amongst  the  flowers,  in  spring,  is 
one  of  the  most  cheerful  objects  that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its 
life  appears  to  be  all  enjoyment,  so  busy  and  so  pleased ;  yet  it  is 
only  a  specimen  of  insect  life,  with  which,  by  reason  of  the  ani- 
mal being  half  domesticated,  we  happen  to  be  better  acquainted 
than  we  are  with  that  of  others.  The  whole  winged  insect  tribe, 
it  is  probable,  are  equally  intent  upon  their  proper  employments, 
and,  under  every  variety  of  constitution,  ^ratined,  and  perhaps 
equally  gratified,  by  the  offices  w^hich  the  Author  of  their  nature 
has  assigned  to  them.  But  the  atmosphere  is  not  the  only  scene 
of  enjoyment  for  the  insect  race.  Plants  are  covered  with 
aphides,  greedily  sucking  their  juices,  and  constantly,  as  it  should 
seem,  in  the  act  of  sucking.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  this 
is  a  state  of  gratification :  what  else  should  fix  them  so  close  to 
the  operation,  and  so  long?  Other  species  are  running  about 
with  an  alacrity  in  their  motions  which  carries  with  it  every 
mark  of  pleasure.  Lar^e  patches  of  ground  are  sometimes  half 
covered  with  these  brisk  and  sprightly  natures.  If  we  look  to 
what  the  waters  produce,  shoals  of  the  fry  of  fish  frequent  the 
margins  of  rivers,  of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea  itself.  These  are  so 
happy  that  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  themselves.  Their 
attitudes,  their  vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water,  their  frolics 
in  it  (which  I  have  noticed  a  thousand  times  with  equal  attention 
and  amusement),  all  conduce  to  show  their  excess  of  spirits,  and 
are  simply  the  effects  of  that  excess.  Walking  by  the  sea-side,  in 
a  calm  evening,  upon  a  shady  shore  and  with  an  ebbing  tide,  I 
have  frequently  remarked  the  appearance  of  a  dark  cloud,  or, 
rather,  very  thick  mist,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  water,  to 
the  height,  perhaps,  of  half  a  yard,  and  of  the  •breadth  of  two  or 
three  yards,  stretching  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  always  retiring  with  the  water.  When  this  cloud 
came  to  be  examined,  it  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than  so  much 
space  filled  with  young  shrimps  in  the  act  of  bounding  into  the 
air  from  the  shallow  margin  of  the  water  or  from  the  w^et  sand. 
If  any  motion  of  a  mute  animal  could  express  delight,  it  was 
this :  if  they  had  meant  to  make  signs  of  tneir  happiness,  they 
conld  not  have  done  it  more  intelligibly.  Suppose,  then,  what  I 
have  no  doubt  of,  each  individual  of  this  numoer  to  be  in  a  state 
of  positive  enjoyment :  what  a  sum,  collectively,  of  gratification 
ana  pleasure  have  w^e  here  before  our  view  I 

The  young  of  all  animals  appear  to  me  to  receive  pleasure 
simply  from  the  exercise  of  their  limbs  and  bodily  faculties,  with- 
out reference  to  any  end  to  be  attained  or  any  use  to  be  answered 
by  the  exertion.  A  child,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  use 
of  language,  is  in  a  high  degree  delighted  wath  being  able  to 
speak.  Its  incessant  repetition  of  a  few  articulate  sounds,  or 
perhaps  of  the  single  word  which  it  has  learned  to  pronounce, 
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proves  this  point  clearly.  Nor  is  it  less  pleased  with  its  first  suc- 
cessful endeavors  to  walk,  or,  rather,  to  run  (which  precedes 
walking),  although  entirely  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the 
attainment  to  its  future  life,  and  even  without  applying  it  to  any 
present  purpose.  A  child  is  delighted  with  speaking,  without 
having  any  thing  to  say,  and  with  walking,  without  knowing 
where  to  go.  And,  prior  to  both  these,  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  waking  hours  of  infancy  are  agreeably  taken  up  with 
the  exercise  of  vision,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  with 
learning  to  sec. 

But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent  of  creation 
hath  provided.  Happiness  is  found  with  the  purring  cat  no  less 
than  with  the  playful  kitten  ;  in  the  arm-chair  of  dozing  age,  as 
well  as  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the  dance  or  the  animation 
of  the  chase.  To  novelty,  to  acuteness  of  sensation,  to  hope,  to 
ardor  of  pursuit,  succeeds  what  is  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  an 
equivalent  for  them  all,  "perception  of  ease."  Herein  is  the 
exact  diflerence  between  the  young  and  the  old.  The  young  are 
not  happy  but  when  enjoying  pleasure ;  the  old  are  happy  when 
free  from  pain.  And  this  constitution  suits  with  the  degrees  of 
animal  power  which  they  respectively  possess.  The  vigor  of 
youth  was  to  be  stimulated  to  action  by  impatience  of  rest;  whilst, 
to  the  imbecility  of  age,  quietness  and  repose  become  positive 
gratifications.  In  one  important  step  the  advantage  is  with  the 
old.  A  state  of  case  is,  generally  speaking,  more  attainable  than 
a  state  of  pleasure.  A  constitution,  therefore,  which  can  enjoy 
ease  is  preferable  to  that  which  can  tast<3  only  pleasure.  This 
same  perception  of  ease  oftentimes  renders  old  age  a  condition  of 
great  comfort,  especially  when  riding  at  its  anchor  after  a  busy 
or  tempestuous  life.  It  is  well  described  by  Rousseau  to  be  the 
interval  of  repose  and  enjoyment  between  the  hurry  and  the  end 
of  life.  How  far  the  same  cause  extends  to  other  animal  natures 
cannot  be  judged  of  with  certainty.  The  appearance  of  satis- 
faction with  which  most  animals,  as  their  activity  subsides,  seek 
and  enjoy  rest  affords  reason  to  believe  that  this  source  of  grati- 
fication IS  appointed  to  advanced  life  under  all  or  most  of  its 
various  forms.  In  the  s})ecies  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted, 
namely,  our  own,  I  am  far,  even  as  an  observer  of  human  life, 
from  thinking  that  youth  is  its  hap})iest  season,  much  less  the 
only  lKi])py  one. — Natural  Theology, 

PR  A  YER. 

We  find  our  Lord  resorting  to  prayer  in  his  last  extremity,  and 
with  an  earnestness,  1  had  almost  said  a  vehemence,  of  devotion, 
proportioned  to  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  the  place, 
he  bade  his  disciples  pray.  When  he  was  at  the  place,  he  said 
unto  them.  Pray  ye,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.     This  did 
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not  content  him  ;  this  was  not  enough  for  the  state  and  sufferings 
of  his  mind.  He  parted  even  from  them.  He  withdrew  about  a 
stone's  cast,  and  kneeled  down.  Hear  how  his  struggle  in  prayer 
is  described !  Three  times  he  came  to  his  disciples,  and  returned 
again  to  prayer ;  thrice  he  kneeled  down  at  a  distance  from  them, 
repeating  the  same  words.  Being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  more 
earnestly ;  drops  of  sweat  fell  from  his  body,  as  if  it  had  been 
great  drops  of  blood:  yet,  in  all  this,  throughout  tlie  whole  scene, 
5ie  constant  conclusion  of  his  prayer  was,  "  not  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done."  It  was  the  greatest  occasion  that  ever  was ;  and  the 
earnestness  of  our  Lord's  prayer,  the  devotion  of  his  soul,  corre- 
sponded with  it.  Scenes  of  deep  distress  await  us  all.  It  is  in 
vain  to  expect  to  pass  through  tlie  world  without  falling  into 
them.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  fortune  of  our  lives,  one  great 
extremity  at  least,  the  hour  of  approaching  death,  is  certainly  to 
be  pa.S8ed  through.  What  ought  then  to  occupy  us  ?  What  can 
then  support  us?  Prayer.  Prayer  with  our  blessed  Lord  was  a 
refiige  from  the  storm :  almost  every  word  he  uttered  during  that 
tremendous  scene  was  prayer, — prayer  the  most  earnest,  the  most 
urgent ;  repeated,  contmued,  proceeding  from  the  recesses  of  the 
soul ;  private,  solitary ;  prayer  for  deliverance ;  pi-ayer  for  strength ; 
above  every  thing,  prayer  for  resignation. — Sernwn  viii. 


MUNGO  PARK,  1771-1S06. 

Mcifoo  Park,  the  renowned  African  traveller,  was  born  at  Fowlshiels.  in 
Selkirkshire,  Scotland,  1771,  and  was  the  seventh  of  thirteen  children.  Being 
earljr  placed  in  the  grammar-Fchool  at  Selkirk,  ho  distinguished  himself  for 
hifl  ready  talents,  as  well  as  for  great  perseverance  and  application.  lie  ha<l 
an  early  desire  to  study  medicine,  and,  after  qualifying  himself  in  his  pro- 
fession at  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  London  in  search  of  employment,  and  was 
ppecdily  appointed  assistant  surgeon  on  board  the  Worcester,  East  Indiaman, 
through  the  interest  of  that  world-renowned  patron  of  enterprising  and  scien- 
tific men.  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Mr.  Park  showed  himself  every  way  worthy  of 
thii  appointment;  and  shortly  after  his  return  from  the  East  Indies  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  ''Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Discovery  through  the 
Interior  of  Africa,"  and  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  22d  of  May,  1795,  in 
the  brig  Endeavour. 

His  instructions  were  to  proceed  to  the  Niger  by  the  nearest  and  most  con- 
venient route,  and  endeavor  to  trace  its  course  from  its  rise  to  its  termination, 
and  visit  as  many  of  the  principal  cities  on  its  banks  as  possible.  Uis  vessel 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  after  sailing  up 
the  river  as  far  ai  Jonkakonda,  he  quitted  her,  and  made  preparations  to  pro- 
ceed into  the  interior  of  the  country  by  land.  It  would  be.  of  course,  out  of 
the  question,  in  this  short  notice,  to  go  into  any  of  the  details  of  the  dangers 
he  encoantered  and  the  sufferings  he  endured,  full  of  perilous  interest  as  they 
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were :  suffice  it  to  say  that  on  the  21  at  of  July,  1796,  weak  and  almost  eZ' 
hausted,  Mr.  Park  had  the  inexpressible  gratification  of  coming  In  Bight  of 
8ego,  the  capital  of  Banibarra,  situated  on  the  long-wishcd-for  riyer^  which  the 
natives  t<5rm  Jolihay  or  the  '•  Great  Water." 

He  had  not  travelled  far,  however,  in  the  exploration  of  the  Niger  before  the 
rainy  season  set  in,  and  he  felt  compelled  to  hasten  his  return,  in  which  he 
suffered  quite  as  much  by  sickness  and  encountered  as  many  perils  as  in  his 
advance.  Once  he  was  beset  by  bapditti,  who  stripped  him  of  almost  ereirj 
thing  he  had.  Finally  he  reached  the  coast,  took  passage  in  an  American  ship 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  to  England,  and  landed  at  Falmouth  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1797,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  seven  months.  He 
was  received  with  distinguished  honor  by  the  African  Association,  and  by 
almost  all  the  other  scientific  bodies  and  eminent  literary  characters  of  London, 
lie  made  arrangements  to  publish  his  travels,  and  the  next  year  went  to  Boot- 
land,  where  in  August  he  married  Miss  Anderson,  the  eldest  daughter  of  his 
old  teacher  at  Selkirk.  He  commenced  practice  as  a  physician  at  Peebles,  but 
soon  another  expedition  was  planned  for  him,  and  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1800,  he  set  sail  from  England  with  a  party  of  forty-four  for  a  second  explora-> 
tion  of  the  Niger.  But  so  severe  were  the  fevers  of  the  country  that  when 
Park  reached  Sogo,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  on  tlie  19th  of  September,  but 
nine  out  of  the  forty-four  were  left,  and  most  of  these  were  sick.  At  length, 
by  his  unwearied  perseverance,  a  large  boat  was  constructed  for  the  narigation 
of  the  Niger,  and  Mr.  Park  and  the  weak  remnants  of  his  party  set  sail.  They 
had  proceeded  as  fur  as  Boosa,  when  the  king  of  the  country,  angry  at  not 
having  received  any  presents  as  a  fee  to  pass  through  his  domains,^  assembled 
a  largo  body  of  men  on  the  top  of  a  high  bluff  at  a  very  narrow  place  of  the 
river,  and,  as  Mr.  Park  and  his  companions  wore  about  to  pass,  assailed  them 
furiously  with  lances,  pikes,  arrows,  stones,  and  missiles  of  every  description. 
A  number  were  killed  at  once,  and  Mr.  Park,  seeing  all  resistance  vain,  jumped 
into  the  river  to  swim  ashore,  and  was  drowned. 

Thus  perished  Muugo  Park,  iu  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  agej  a  man  whose 
natural  enthusiasm,  scientific  acquirements,  undaunted  intrepidity,  patience 
of  suffering,  and  inflexible  perseverance — in  short,  every  quality  requisite  for 
a  traveller  in  the  path  he  adopted — have  never  been  surpassed,  and  who,  had 
he  survived,  would  no  doubt  have  reaped  those  laurels  which  more  fortunate 
successors  in  the  same  career  have  won.  To  these  qualities  in  his  public  cha- 
racter it  is  j)leasing  to  be  able  to  add  those  of  amiable  simplicity  of  manners, 
constancy  of  aflection,  and  sterling  integrity  in  private  life.* 


KINDNESS  OF  A    WOMAN  TO   HHf,  AND  A   SONG   OVEN   HIS  DIS- 
TRESS. 

I  waited  more  than  two  hours  without  having  an  opportunity 
of  crossing  the  river;  during  whicli  time  the  people  who  had 
crossed  carried  information  to  Mansoug,  the  king,  that  a  white 
man  was  waiting  for  a  passage,  and  was  coming  to  see  him.  He 
immediately  sent  over  one  of  his  chief  men,  who  informed  rae 


1  Mr.  Park  did  in  fact  send  presents,  but  the 
trr*aoJn»n)iiH  and  dlalionoHt  bwiror  kept  them 
bimdolf  iii»teud  uf  giving  them  to  the  king. 


*  Read  an  int^rostin^  nkctoh  of  his  lifo  In 
Cluinil»c>ri>'fl  "  Biognipliiciil  Dlctiuiiary  oi  Bml. 
nent  Scotumen,''  vol.  iv. 
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the  king  could  not  possibly  sec  me  until  he  knew  what  had 
ight  me  into  this  country,  and  that  I  must  not  presume  to 
8  the  river  without  the  king's  permission.  He  therefore 
ised  me  to  lod^e  at  a  distant  village,  to  which  he  pointed,  for 
night,  and  said  that  in  the  morning  he  would  give  me  further 
ructions  how  to  conduct  myself.  This  was  very  discouraging, 
fever,  as  there  was  no  remedy,  I  set  off  for  the  village,  where 
iind,  to  my  great  mortification,  that  no  person  would  admit 
Into  his  house.     I  was  regarded  with  astonishment  and  fear, 

was  obliged  to  sit  all  day  without  victuals  in  the  shade  of  a 
;  and  the  night  threatened  to  be  very  uncomfortable,  for  the 
1  rose,  and  there  was  great  ap})earance  of  a  heavy  rain ;  and 
wild  beasts  are  so  very  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  that  I 
lid  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  climbing  uj)  the  tree  and 
ing  among  the  branches.  About  sunset,  however,  as  I  was 
>aring  to  pass  the  night  in  this  manner,  and  had  turned  my 
«  loose  that  he  might  graze  at  liberty,  a  woman  returning 
1  the  labors  of  the  field  stopped  to  observe  me,  and,  percAiiving 

I  was  weary  and  dejected,  inquired  into  my  situation,  which 
iefly  explained  to  her ;  whereupon,  with  looks  of  great  com- 
ion,  she  took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and  told  me  to  follow 
Having  conducted  me  into  her  hut,  she  lighted  up  a  lamp, 
ad  a  mat  on  the  floor,  and  told  me  I  might  remain  there  for 
night.  Finding  that  I  was  very  hungry,  she  said  she  would 
jure  me  something  to  eat.  She  accordingly  went  out,  and  re- 
led  in  a  short  time  with  a  very  fine  fish,  which,  having  caused 
)e  half  broiled  upon  some  embers,  she  gave  me  for  supper. 

rites  of  hospitality  being  thus  performed  towards  a  stranger 
istress,  my  worthy  benefactress  (pointing  to  the  mat,  and  tell- 
me  that  1  might  sleep  there  without  apprehension)  called  to 
female  part  of  the  family,  who  had  stood  gazing  on  me  all 
while  in  fixed  astonishment,  to  resume  their  task  of  spinning 
on,  in  which  they  continued  to  employ  themselves  great  part 
he  night.     They  lightened  their  labor  by  songs,  one  of  which 

composed  extempore,  for  I  was  myself  the  subject  of  it.     It 

sung  by  one  of  the  young  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort 
horus.  The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words,  lite- 
V  translated,  were  these : — "  The  winds  roared  and  the  rains 
The  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary,  came  and  sat  under 
tree.  He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk ;  no  wife  to  grind 
com.     Chorus. — Ijet  us  pity  the  white  man ;  no  mother  has 

&,c,  &c.  &c.  Trifling  as  this  recital  may  appear  to  the 
[er,  to  a  person  in  my  situation  the  circumstance  was  affect- 
in  the  highest  degree ;  I  was  oppressed  by  such  unexpected 
Iness,  and  sleep  fled  from  my  eyes.  In  the  morning  I  pre- 
ed  my  landlady  with  two  of  the  four  brass  buttons  which 

4« 
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remained  on  my  waistcoat,  tlie  only  recompense  I  could  make 
her.* 

THE  MOSS  IN  TUE  DESERTS 

After  the  robbers  had  gone,'  I  sat  for  some  time  looking  around 
me  with  amazement  and  terror ;  whichever  way  I  turned,  nothing 
appeared  but  danger  and  difficulty.  I  saw  myself  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  wilderness  in  the  depth  of  the  rainy  season,  naked  and 
alone,  surrounded  by  savage  animals  and  men  still  more  savage. 
I  was  five  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  European  settlement. 
All  these  circumstances  crowded  at  once  on  my  recollection ;  and 
I  confess  that  my  spirits  began  to  fail  me.  1  considered  my  fate 
as  certain,  and  that  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  lie  down  and 
perish.  The  itifluence  of  religion,  however,  aided  and  supported 
me.  I  reflected  that  no  human  prudence  or  foresight  could  pos- 
sibly have  averted  my  present  suflerings.  I  was  indeed  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  yet  I  was  still  under  the  protecting  eye  of  that 
Providence  who  has  condescended  to  call  himself  the  stranger's 
friend.  At  this  moment,  painful  as  my  reflections  were,  the  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  a  small  moss  in  fructification,  irresistibly 
caught  my  eye.  I  mention  this  to  show  from  what  trifling  cir- 
cumstances the  mind  will  sometimes  derive  consolation;  for, 
though  the  whole  plant  was  not  larger  than  the  tip  of  one  of  my 
fingers,  I  could  not  contemplate  the  delicate  conformation  of  its 
roots,  leaves,  and  capsule  without  admiration.  Can  that  Being 
(thought  I)  who  planted,  watered,  and  brought  to  perfection  in 
this  obscure  part  of  the  world  a  thing  which  appears  of  so  small 
importance,  look  with  unconcern  upon  the  situation  and  suffer- 
ings of  creatures  formed  after  his  own  image  ?  Surely  not.  Re- 
flections like  these  would  not  allow  me  to  despair :  I  started  up, 
and,  disregarding  both  hunger  and  fatigue,  travelled  forwards, 
assured  that  relief  was  at  hand ;  and  1  was  not  disappointed.  In 
a  short  time  I  came  to  a  small  village,  at  the  entrance  of  which 


*  Our  own  LMyard,  who  poBSPssj^d  every 
qualiflcatioa  of  u  trHVcUer  uf  the  highest  order, 
toufl  ripeaks  in  praiso  of  women : — 

**I  hare  obsenrod  among  al)  nations  that 
the  women  ornament  themselves  mure  than 
the  men ;  that,  wherever  found,  Ihcy  are  the 
■lune  civil,  kind,  obliging,  humane,  tender 
Iteings;  tliat  they  are  ever  Inclined  to  l»e  giiy 
and  cheerful,  timorous  and  mo^ledt.  They  do 
not  hesitate,  like  man,  to  perform  a  hospitable 
or  generous  action ;  not  haughty,  nor  urro- 
Kant,  nor  supercilious  )>ut  full  of  i.-ourt(«y  and 
lond  of  society ;  industrious,  ecouoniical,  in- 
genuous; more  liable,  in  general,  to  err  than 
man,  but  in  general,  al»o,  more  virtuout,  and 
performing  more  gooil  actions,  tliau  he.  I 
neTer  addressed  myself  in  the  language  of 
decency  and  friend!«hip  to  a  woman,  whether 
ciTilized  or  savage,  without  receiving  a  dcci>ut 
and  friendly  answer.    With  man  it  luu  often 


been  oth«Twi«e.  In  wandering  over  the  Immtwi 
plains  of  inhuxpitable  Denniark.  through  hou> 
est  i^weden,  fnixeii  Litpland,  rude  and  churlish 
Finland,  unprincipled  Rutwia,  and  the  wide- 
spread regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar,  if 
hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  sick,  woman  hai 
ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  fo; 
aud«  to  add  to  this  virtue,  so  worthy  of  tht 
appellation  of  benevolence,  thtM«e  actiona  have 
been  performed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  man- 
ner, that,  if  1  wiui  dry,  I  drank  the  sweet 
draught,  and,  if  hungry,  ate  the  coarse  morsolf 
with  a  double  relish." 

*  Road  some  b<tautiful  ver-»e«  on  this  touch- 
ing incident  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Murray  Mc« 
Cheyue,  in  Iuk  Mftnoiv  and  Runnin^^  p.  3ii0. 

*  lie  had  been  waylaid  and  stripped  »»f  every 
thing  he  had  on  by  a  isivage  band  of  Mau- 
dingui-M. 
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►vertook  the  two  shepherds  who  had  come  with  me  from 
oma.  They  were  much  surprised  to  see  me,  for  they  said 
Y  never  doubted  that  the  loulahs,  when  they  had  robbed, 
I  murdered  me. 


HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE,  1785-1806. 

UirHAPPT  Whitk;  while  life  was  in  its  ipring. 

And  Uiy  young  Mum  just  waved  her  Joyous  wing, 

The  spoiler  came, — and  all  thy  promise  fair 

Has  sought  the  graTe,  to  sleep  foreTer  there. 

Oh  I  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 

When  science*  self-destroy 'd  her  farorito  son ! 

Yea  I  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit, 

She  sow'd  the  seeds, — but  death  has  reap'd  the  fruit. 

Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 

And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low : 

So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 

No  more  through  rolling  cloudd  to  soar  again, 

VieVd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart 

That  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiyer'd  in  his  heart : 

Keen  were  Ids  l)angB,  but  keener  far  to  feel  . 

He  nursM  the  pinion  which  impeUM  the  steel; 

While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest. 

Drank  the  last  life-drup  of  his  bleeding  breast. 

•  sang  Lord  Bjron  of  that  most  gifted  youth,  Henry  Kirke  White,  whose 
sre  and  ardent  piety  was  equalled  only  by  his  genius,  his  learning,  and 
atioommon  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
te,  a  butcher  of  Nottingham,  and  was  born  at  that  place  in  1785.  From 
rery  early  years  he  showed  a  strong  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  at  the  age 
eren  tried  his  hand  at  prose  composition.  At  school  he  greatly  distin- 
hed  himself  among  his  companions,  displaying  wonderful  powers  of  ac- 
ition.    But  his  father  intended  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  business;  and 

whole  day  in  every  week,  and  his  leisure  hours  on  other  days,  were 
loyed  in  carrying  the  butcher's  basket  This,  however,  proved  so  irksome 
im  that,  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stocking- 
rer,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  hosiery  line.  This  was  scarcely  more  satis- 
try  to  him  than  his  former  occupation;  and,  after  a  year,  his  mother,  a 
lan  of  superior  intelligence,  who  early  perceived  his  genius  and  sym- 
\t»d  with  his  spirit,  found  means  to  place  him  in  the  ofiBce  of  Coldham  A 
eld,  attorneys  of  Nottingham.  He  devoted  himself  with  steadiness  to  his 
*s8ion  during  the  day,  and  passed  his  evenings  in  learning  the  Latin, 
k,  and  Italian  languages,  together  with  chemistry,  astronomy,  drawing, 

muffic.  To  these  acquirements  ho  soon  added  practical  mechanics, 
ondon  magazine,  called  the  Monthly  Preceptor,  having  proposed  prize 
les  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  Henry  became  a  candidate,  and,  while 

in  his  fifteenth  year,  obtained  a  silver  medal  for  a  translation  from 
ice.  and  the  next  year  a  pair  of  twelve-inch  globes  for  an  imaginary  tour 

London  to  Edinburgh. 

1803  appeared  a  volume  of  his  poems.    The  statement  in  the  preface  that 

7ere  written  by  a  youth  of  seventeen,  and  published  to  enable  him  to 
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get  the  means  to  aid  him  in  his  studies,  should  have  disarmed  the  seTeritj 
of  criticism;  yet  the  poems  were  contemptuously  noticed  in  the  Montki^  Bm^ 
view.  This  treatment  the  author  felt  very  keenly.  But  the  book  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Southey,  who  most  kindly  and  generously  wrote  to  the  young 
poet  to  encourage  him;  and  very  soon  friends  sprang  up  who  enabled  him  to 
pursue  the  great  object  of  his  ambition, — admission  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Hitherto  his  religious  opinions  had  inclined  to  Deism;  but  a  friend 
having  put  into  his  hands  Scott's  Force  of  Truth,  an  entire  change  was 
wrought  thereby  in  his  whole  character.  A  most  decided  and  earnest  pie^ 
now  became  his  prominent  characteristic,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  with  great  zeal  entered  upon  the  study  of  divinity, 
in  connection  with  his  other  studies.  His  application,  indeed,  was  so  intense 
that  a  severe  illness  was  the  result;  on  his  recovery  from  which,  he  produced 
those  beautiful  lines  written  in  Milford  churchyard. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1804  his  long-delayed  hopes  of  entering  the  university 
were  about  to  be  gratified.  "  I  can  now  inform  you,''  he  writes  to  a  friend, 
"that  I  have  reason  to  believe  my  way  through  college  is  close  before  me. 
From  what  source  I  know  not,  buty  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Simeon,  I  am 
provided  with  thirty  pounds  per  annum;  and  I  can  command  twenty  or 
thirty  more  from  my  friends,  in  all  probability,  until  I  take  my  deg^rce. 
The  friends  to  whom  I  allude  are  my  mother  and  brother."  Poetry  was  now 
abandoned  for  severer  studies.  He  competed  for  one  of  the  university  scho- 
larships, and  at  the  end  of  the  term  was  pronounced  the  first  man  of  his 
year.  Twice  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  following  year,  was  again  pro- 
nounced first  at  the  great  college  examination,  and  also  one  of  the  three  best 
theme-writers,  between  whom  the  examiners  could  not  decide.  But  this  dis- 
tinction was  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  health,  and  ultimately  of  life.  Of 
this  he  himself  was  sensible.  "Were  I,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "to  paint  a 
picture  of  Fame  crowning  a  distinguished  undergraduate,  after  the  senate- 
house  examination,  I  would  represent  her  as  concealing  a  death's  head  under 
a  mask  of  beauty."  He  went  to  London  to  recruit  his  shattered  nerves  and 
spirits;  but  it  was  too  late.  He  returned  to  his  college,  renewed  his  studies 
with  unabated  ardor,  and  sank  under  the  efibrt.  Nature  was  at  length  over- 
come; ho  grew  delirious,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  1806,  in  his  twenty- 
first  year. 

Thus  fell,  a  victim  to  his  own  genius,  one  whose  abilities  and  acquirements 
were  not  more  conspicuous  than  his  moral  and  social  excellence.  "It  is  not 
possible,"  says  Southey,^  "  to  conceive  a  human  being  more  amiable  in  all  the 
relations  of  life."^  And  again:  "Ho  possessed  as  pure  a  heart  as  ever  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  warm  with  life."  Of  his  fervent  piety,  his  letters, 
his  prayers,  and  his  hymns  will  aflbrd  ample  and  interesting  proof.  It  was 
in  him  a  living  and  quickening  principle  of  goodness,  which  sanctified  all  hii 
hopes  and  all  his  afi*ections, — which  made  him  keep  watch  over  his  own  hearty 


1  The  Rrmaitut  of  Hmry  Kirle  Whitr^  with 
an  Account  of  hit  Life,  by  Robert  Southey, 
2  vols. 

*  '*  What  an  amazing  reach  of  genius  appears 
in  the  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White!  llow 
unfortunate  that  he  Bhould  hare  been  lost  to 
the  world  almost  as  soon  aa  known !  I  greatly 
lament  the  circumstancefl  that  forced  him  to 
stndiefl  no  contrary  to  his  natural  talent/' — 


Sm  £.  Bryimses,  Cmmra  Literaria,  ix.  303. 
Again,  this  mmc  diMoriminating  critic  aaya, 
**  there  are,  1  think,  among  these  'Remaina/  a 
few  of  the  mo8t  exquisite  piecet  In  the  wbcds 
lK>dy  of  English  poetry.  Coqjoined  with  aa 
easy  and  flowing  fancy,  they  possets  the  eham 
of  a  peculiar  moral  delicacy,  often  coDToyed 
in  a  happy  and  inimitable  simplicity  of  Ian* 
guage." 


KIRKE  WHITE. 
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and  enabled  him  to  correct  the  few  symptoms  which  it  ever  displayed  of  human 
imperfection. 

With  regard  to  his  poems,  the  same  good  judge  observes,  "Chatterton  ia 
the  only  youthful  poet  whom  he  does  not  leave  far  behind  himj"  and,  in 
alluding  to  some  of  his  papers,  handed  to  him  for  perusal  after  the  death  of  this 
giAed  youth,  he  observes,  "  I  have  inspected  all  the  erifctmg  manuscripts  of 
Chatterton,  and  they  excited  less  wonder  than  these." 

SONNET  IN  HIS  SICKNESS. 

Yes,  'twill  be  over  soon, — This  sickly  dream 

Of  life  will  vanish  from  my  feverish  brain ; 
And  death  my  wearied  spirit  will  redeem 

From  tliis  wild  region  of  unvaried  pain. 
Yon  brook  will  glide  as  softly  as  before, — 

Yon  landscape  smile, — ^yon  golden  harvest  grow, — 
Yon  sprightly  lark  on  mounting  wing  will  soar, — 

When  Henrv's  name  is  heara  no  more  below. 
I  siffh  when  all  my  youthful  friends  caress ; 

Tney  laugh  in  health,  and  future  evils  brave ; 
Them  sliall  a  wife  and  smiling  children  bless, 

While  I  am  mouldering  in  mv  silent  grave. 
Grod  of  the  just, — Thou  gav'st  the  bitter  cup; 
I  bow  to  thy  behest,  and  drink  it  up.* 

SONNET  TO  CONSUMPTION 

Gently,  most  gently,  on  thv  victim's  head, 
Consumption,  lay  thine  hand  I — let  me  decay, 
Like  the  expiring  lamp,  unseen  awav, 

And  softly  go  to  slumber  with  the  deaJ. 

And  if  'tis  true,  what  holy  men  have  said, 
That  strains  angelic  oft  foretell  the  day 
Of  death  to  those  good  men  who  fall  thy  prey, 
^  Oh,  let  the  aerial  music  round  my  bed, 

IHaBolving  sad  in  dying  symphony. 

Whisper  the  solemn  warning  in  mine  ear. 

That  I  may  bid  my  weeping  friends  good-bye 
Ere  I  depart  upon  my  journey  drear ; 

And,  smiling  faintly  on  the  painful  past. 

Compose  my  decent  head,  and  breathe  my  last. 


J/r  MOTHER. 

And  canst  thou,  mother,  for  a  moment  think 
That  we,  thy  children,  when  old  age  shall  shed 
Its  blanching  honors  on  thy  weary  head. 


' "  I  know  but  one  w»y  of  fortifying  my  soni 
iriast  All  gloomy  prc«RgM  and  tt^rrora  of 
liod,  KoA  that  is,  by  securing  to  myi^elf  tlio 
frieaddilp  and  protection  of  tliat  Being  who 
of  events,  and  goveruH  futurity.  Ho 
at  ooe  view  the  whole  tliread  of  my  cxiot- 
when  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  rocom- 
I  mysalf  to  ula  care ;  when  I  awako,  I  give 
aynlf  up  to  Hli  direction.    Amid^i  all  the 


evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will  look  np  to  JTim 
for  help,  and  question  not  but  that  Ho  will 
either  avert  them,  or  turn  them  to  my  advan- 
tage. Though  I  know  neither  the  time  nor 
the  manner  of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not 
at  all  solicitouB  about  it.  liccauMe  I  am  sure 
that  He  knows  thum  both,  and  that  Ho  will 
not  fail  to  support  and  comfort  me  under 
them."— Adduon:  i^^wctoior,  No.T. 
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Could  from  our  best  of  duties  ever  Hhriiik? 

Sooner  the  sun  from  his  high  sphere  should  sink 
Than  we,  ungrateful,  leave  thee  in  that  day, 
To  pine  in  solitude  thy  life  away. 

Or  shun  thee,  tottering  on  the  grave's  cold  brink. 

Banish  the  thought  I — Where'er  our  steps  may  roan*, 
Ccr  smiling  plains,  or  wastes  without  a  tree, 
Still  will  fond  memory  point  our  hearts  to  thee, 

And  paint  the  plcajsures  of  thy  peaoefid  home; 
While  duty  bids  us  all  thv  gnef  assuage, 
And  smooth  the  pillow  of  thy  sinking  age. 

ODE   TO  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Come,  Disappointment,  come! 

Not  in  thy  terrors  clad ; 
Come  in  thy  meekest,  saddest  guise ; 
Thv  chastening  rod  but  terrifies 
I'he  restless  and  the  bad. 
But  I  recline 
Beneath  tliy  shrine, 
And  roimd  my  brow  resigned  thy  peaceful  cypress  twir«s 

Though  Fancy  flies  away 

Before  thy  nollow  tread. 
Yet  Meditation,  in  her  cell. 
Hears,  with  £unteye,  the  lingering  knell 
That  tells  her  hopes  are  dead ; 
And  though  the  tear 
By  chance  appear, 
Yet  can  she  smile,  and  say,  "  My  all  was  not  laid  here." 

Come,  Disappointment,  come  I 

Though  m)ra  Hope's  summit  hurl'd, 
Still,  rigid  Nurse,  thou  art  forgiven. 
For  thou  severe  wert  sent  from  heaven 
To  wean  me  from  tlie  world : 
To  turn  my  eye 
From  vanity, 
And  i>oint  to  scenes  of  bliss  that  never,  never  die. 

What  is  this  passing  scene  ? 

A  peevish  April  day  I 
A  little  sun,  a  little  rain. 
And  then  night  sweeps  along  the  plain, 
And  all  things  fade  away. 
Man  (soon  du^cuss'd) 
Yields  up  his  trust. 
And  all  his  hopes  and  £ears  lie  with  him  in  the  dust. 

Oh,  what  is  Beauty's  power  ? 

it  flourishes  and  dies; 
Will  the  cold  earth  its  silence  break, 
To  tell  how  soft,  how  smooth  a  cheek 
Beneath  its  surface  lies? 
Mut€^  mute  is  all 
O'er  Beauty's  fall: 
Her  praise  resounds  no  more  when  mantled  in  her  palL 
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The  ino6t  beloved  on  earth 
Not  long  survives  to-day ; 
So  muflic  past  is  obsolete, — 
And  yet  'twas  sweet,  'twas  passing  sweet ; 
But  now  'tis  gone  away. 
Thus  does  the  shade 
In  memory  fade, 
When  in  forsaken  tomb  the  form  belov'd  is  laid. 

Then,  since  this  world  is  vain, 

And  volatile,  and  fleet. 
Why  should  I  lay  up  earthly  ioys, 
Where  rust  corrupts,  and  moth  destroys. 
And  cares  and  sorrows  eat  ? 
Why  fly  from  ill 
With  anxious  skill, 
When  soon  this  hand  will  freeze,  this  throbbing  heart  be  still  ? 

Come,  Disappointment,  come ! 

Thou  art  not  stem  to  me ; 
Sad  monitress  I  I  own  thy  sway ; 
A  votary  sad  in  early  day, 
I  bend  my  knee  to  thee : 
From  sun  to  sun 
My  race  will  run ; 
I  only  bow,  and  say,  "  My  God,  thy  will  be  done !" 

TO  AN  EARLY  PRTMIiOSE,^ 

Mild  ofispring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire ! 
Whose  mode}<t  form,  so  delicately  fine. 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms. 

And  cradled  in  the  winds ; 

Thee,  when  voung  Spring  first  question'd  Winter's  sway, 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight, 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  tlirew. 

To  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year, 
Serene  thou  opencst  to  the  ni])ping  gale. 

Unnoticed  and  alone, 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 
Of  chill  adversity ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head. 

Obscure  and  unobserved ; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast, 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 


hu  piece,  for  if»  boautirul  and  apposite  I  pnmod  bj  any  thing  in  onr  l«Dgiui|se  in  w> 
trj  UMi  line  morml  tone,  is  liardlj  ixa-  \  nnall  a  cottifmm. 
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THE  STAR   OF  BETHLEHEM. 

When,  moTBhaird  on  the  nightly  plain. 
The  glittering  host  bestud  tlie  sky, 

One  star  alone,  of  all  the  train, 

Can  fix  the  sinner^s  wandering  eye : 

Hark  I  hark  !  to  God  the  chorus  breaks 
From  every  host,  from  every  gem ; 

Ii(ut  one  alone  the  Saviour  speaks : 
It  is  the  8tar  of  Bethlehem. 

Once  on  the  raging  seas  I  rode ; 

The  storm  was  loud, — tlie  night  was  dark ; 
The  ocean  vawn'd, — and  rudelv  blow^d 

that  toss'd  my  foundering  bark. 

Deep  horror  then  my  vitals  froze  : 

Deiitli-struck,  I  ceased  the  tide  to  stem, 

Wlien  suddenly  a  star  arose : 
It  was  the  Star  of  Betlilehem. 

It  was  my  guide,  my  light,  my  all, 
It  bade  my  dark  forebodings  cease ; 

And  through  the  storm  and  dangers'  thrall 
It  led  me  to  the  port  of  i»cace. 

Now,  safely  moored,  my  perib*  o*er, 
I'll  sing,  first  in  night's  diadem, 

Forever  and  for  evermore, 

Tlie  Star,— the  Star  of  Bethlehem !  > 


CHARLOTTE   SMITH,  1749-1806. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Turner,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  lIouM^  . 
Surrey,  w^as  born  in  London,  1749.  From  a  very  early  age  she  had  an  insati- 
able thirst  for  reading,  and  devoured  almost  every  book  that  fell  in  her  way. 
She  lost  her  mother  when  quite  young,  and,  when  her  father  was  about  to  fona 
a  second  marriage,  the  friends  of  the  young  poetess  made  efforts,  most  foolishlji . 
to  **  establish  her  in  life,"  as  it  is  called,  and  induced  her  to  accept  the  hand 
of  a  Mr.  Smith,  the  son  and  partner  of  a  rich  West  India  merchant.  She  wai 
then  but  sixteen,  and  her  husband  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  was  a  moik 
ill-advised  and  rash  union,  and  productive  of  the  most  unhappy  results.  Ii 
1776  her  father  died,  and,  a  few  years  after  this  event,  her  husband's  affair! ) 


1 "  Tho  t/>rcb  of  hi8  infpirntioTi  was  certainly 
kindled  at  the  inner  sliriiKV,  but  it  woa  darkly 
destined  that  hin  fair  dawn  wan  to  have  no 
meridian,  and  vith  a  heart  full  of  youthful 
promise  and  of  lofty  a«i»irationi»,^lcvoted  to 
the  noblest  and  purest  ol»jccts  of  humanity, — 
ho  died  while  Iuh  feet  wer«'  yet  on  the  thronh- 
old  of  manliood.  Three,  at  ieai«t,  of  the  ^reat 
luagnateK  of  literature  lam(>nted  his  fate,  and 


were  loud  in  his  prainos.    On  ezamJninif  Mi 
posthumous  papers,  Coleridge   and   Sonthiff^ 
alike  expressed  their  astonishment  at  so  maa.'^ 
genius  united  to  so  mncli  industry ;  and  Bjro^: 
in  a  truculent  satire,  wherein  almost  nobolfj^: 
was  spared,  tmth-Ktricken,  suspended  the  ]MB\^ 
to  scatter  flowers  liberally  on  his  early  grSffftT 
— MoiR. 
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inyolved  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt    With  great  fortitude  and 

constancj  she  accompanied  him,  and  by  her  untiring  exertions  was 

to  procure  his  release.    During  his  confinement  she  collected  her 

and  other  poems  for  publication.    They  were  much  admired,  and 

hrough  no  less  than  eleven  editions.^ 

x>n  Mr.  Smith's  liberty  was  again  threatened,  and  he  went  tr»  France. 
",  and  their  eight  children  accompanied  him,  and  they  spent  an  anxioua 
om  winter  in  Normandy.  The  next  year  she  returned  to  England, 
her  great  and  persevering  exertions,  enabled  her  husband  to  follow 
now  became  necessary  for  her  to  exert  her  talents  as  a  means  of  sup< 
d  she  translated  two  or  three  stories  from  the  French.  She  then  tried 
ers  in  another  line  of  literature,  and  in  1788  gave  to  the  public  her 
iCjOr  the  Orphan  qf  the  Ccutle,  which  novel  was  exceedingly  popular, 
allowing  year  she  published  another  novel,  entitled  Eathelinda;  and  to 
ceded,  in  very  rapid  succession,  CeUstina,  Desmond,  The  Old  Manor  House, 
ndcrings  of  Warwick,  The  Banished  Man,  Montalbert,  and  others,  besides 
beautiful  little  volumes  for  young  persons,  entitled  Rural  Walks, 
Farther,  Minor  Morals, — in  all,  about  forty  volumes.  During  all  this 
»  suffered  severe  family  afflictions,  in  the  loss  of  three  children,  as  well 
liary  trials  in  the  adjustment  of  her  husband's  affairs.  But  the  hour 
ving  when  grief  was  to  subdue  this  long-tried  victim.  Her  husband, 
I,  died  in  legal  confinement  abroad  in  March,  1806;  and  on  the  28th 
>er  following  she  herself  died,  after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness, 
he  bore  with  the  utmost  patience,  retaining  her  faculties  to  the  last, 
poetesst  Charlotte  Smith  takes  high  rank  among  her  countrywomen, 
nets  are  "  most  musical,  most  melancholy,  and  abound  with  touches  of 
ef>s,  %T2Lce,  and  beauty;  and  her  descriptions  of  rural  scenery  are  parti- 
freah  and  vivid." 

TO   THE  MOON. 

Queen  of  the  silver  bow  ! — by  thy  pale  beam, 

Alone  and  pensive,  I  delight  to  stray. 
And  watch  thy  shadow  trembling  in  the  stream. 

Or  mark  the  floating  clouds  that  crow  thy  way : 
And,  while  I  gaze,  thy  mild  and  placid  lignt 

Sheds  a  soft  calm  upon  my  troubled  breast ; 
And  oft  I  think,  fiur  planet  of  the  nieht, 

That  in  thy  orb  the  wretched  may  have  rest ;  . 
The  sufferers  of  tlie  earth  perhap  may  go, 

Released  by  death,  to  thy  benignant  sphere, 
And  the  sad  children  of  despair  and  woe 

Forget,  in  thee,  their  cup  of  sorrow  here. 
Oh  that  I  soon  may  reach  thy  world  serene, 
Poor  wearied  pilgnm  in  this  toiling  scene  I 


a  nuMit  genlfti  sketch  of  her  life  in 
m  Bxydgea's  "  Centnra  Uteraria,"  viii. 


230;  and  another  in  hii  **  Tmaginatiy*  Bto- 
gfraphy" 
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ON  THE  DEPARTVRE  OF   THE  NiGHTINQALE. 

Sweet  poet  of  the  wood.%  a  long  adieu ! 

Farewell,  j*oft  minstrel  of  the  early  year ! 
Ah !  'twill  be  long  ere  thou  «halt  sing  anew, 

And  pour  thy  munic  on  the  nightV  dull  ear. 
Whether  on  Spring  thy  wandering  flights  await. 

Or  whether  Hilent  in  our  groves  you  dwell, 
The  penxive  muRe  shall  own  thee  for  her  mate, 

And  at  ill  protect  the  song  she  loves  bo  well. 
With  cautious  step  the  love-loni  youth  shall  glide 

Through  the  lone  brake  that  shades  thy  mossy  nest ; 
And  sliepherd  girls  from  eyes  profane  shall  hide 

The  gentle  bird  who  sings  of  pity  best  : 
For  still  thy  voice  shall  soft  affections  move, 
And  still  be  dear  to  sorrow,  and  to  love ! 


THE  HAPPINESS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

Sighing,  I  see  yon  little  troop  at  play, 

liv  sorrow  yet  untouched,  unhurt  6y  care, 
While  free  and  sportive  they  enjoy  to-day, 

"  Content  and  CAreless  of  to-morrow's  fere." 
O  happy  age  1  when  Hope's  unclouded  ray 

Lights  tlicir  green  path,  and  prompts  their  simple  mirth. 
Kre  yet  thev  feel  the  thorns  that  lurking  lay 
To  wound  tlie  wretched  pilgrims  of  the  earth. 
Making  them  rue  the  hour  that  gave  them  birth, 

And  threw  them  on  a  world  so  full  of  pain, 
Where  pros|)erou8  folly  treads  on  patient  worth. 

And  to  deaf  pride  misfortune  ])leads  in  vain ! 
Ah  I  for  their  future  fate  how  many  fears 
Oppress  my  heart,  and  fill  mine  eyes  with  tears ! 


THE   CRICKET, 


Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth, 
Chirping  on  my  humble  hearth ; 
Whercsoe'er  be  thine  abode, 
Always  harbinger  of  good, 
Pav  me  for  thy  warm  retreat 
with  a  song  most  soft  and  sweet ; 
In  return  thou  shalt  receive 
Such  a  song  as  I  can  give. 

Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 
Form'd  as  if  akin  to  thee, 
Thou  surpassest,  happier  fiir, 
Happiest  grasshoppers  that  are ; 


Theirs  is  but  a  summer-song, 
Thine  endures  tlie  winter  long, 
lTnimi>air'd,  and  shrill,  and  clear, 
Melody  throughout  the  year. 

Neither  night  nor  dawn  of  day 
Puts  a  period  to  thy  lav: 
Then,  insect  I  let  thy  simple  song 
dieer  the  winter  evening  long ; 
While,  secure  from  every  storm. 
In  my  cottage  stout  and  warm, 
Thou  shalt  my  merrv  minstrel  bi», 
And  I'll  delight  to  shelter  thee. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  AUTBORS. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  AUTHORS 

Sll}0  ^v^  in  i\t  4fin(i  $ec&be  of  i\t  l§m\ttxd\  Ctntnrp, 
OR  FROM  1800  TO  1809  INCLUSIVE. 


Sryaniy  Jacobs  historian  and  critic  (1715-1804),  was  one  of  the  moBt 
profonnd  scholars  of  his  day.  His  chief  works  are — A  New  System^  or 
an  Analysis  of  Ancient  Myihdogy^  6  vols.  8vo;  A  Disaertation  concerning 
the  War  of  Troy;  and  ObsenxUunu  on  the  Poems  of  Thomas  Rowley  (Chat- 
tertoo),  Vindioaiing  their  Authenticity.^  Such  was  the  singular  con- 
structioD  of  his  mind,  that  in  the  first  two  of  these  works  he  endeavors 
to  show  that  Homer's  account  of  the  Trojan  War  was  fabulous,  and  that 
the  city  of  Troy  never  existed;  while  in  the  last  he  maintains  the 
integrity  of  Chatterton. — ^thus  going  counter,  in  both  conclusions,  to  the 
settled  convictions  of  tne  literary  world. 

Carter y  ^izabetA,  essayist  and  critic  .(1717-1806),  was  the  most  learned 
female  of  her  times.  Sne  had  a  criti(^  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
was  able  to  read  French,  Spanish,  and  G^erman  with  tolerable  facility, 
and  was  well  versed  in  Hebrew.'  She  published  a  volume  of  Poems 
in  early  life;'  but  she  is  now  best  known  for  her  translation  of  H^ie- 
tetus,  which  received  the  highest  encomiums  from  the  scholars  of  the 
day.^    She  also  c^yntributed  Nos.  44  and  100  to  The  Rambler. 

Chaponey  Mrs,  Msster  (1727-1801),  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Mulso, 
of  Northamptonshire,  and  was  married  in  1700  to  Mr.  Chapone,  a  young 
practitioner  of  law.  She  sent  to  the  Advertiser  the  story  of  lidclia. 
which  forms  Nos.  77,  78,  and  79  of  that  work.  In  1773  she  published 
her  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind^  which  has  been  pronounced 
"  one  of  the  best  books  that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  female  youth.'* 
In  1775  she  published  her  MitcelUmies  in  Prose  and  Verse.  She  died  De- 
cember 25, 1801. 

fkirtHn,  j^€Ufnus,  physician  and  poet,  called  the  "  Poet-Laureate  of 
Botany,''  was  bom  in  Nottinehamshire  in  1731.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  took  his  medical  degree  at  Edinburgh,  and  for  a  great  num- 


I  8«0  tlMniti)«etdiaeiiMed  in  the  OompeHdium 
^tt^UA  JMerature,  p.  570. 
'These  afeqairementii  wore  not  made,  m  tliey 
•boold  b«,  at  the  expense  of  mure  fomi- 
yliihments.  "  Upon  hearing  a,  lady 
for  her  learning,  Dr.  Johnwn  said, 
*Aman  is  in  general  better  pleased  when  he 
im  a  good  dinner  upon  hln  table,  than  when 
Ui  wife  talks  Greek.  Mjr  old  friend  Mra.  Car- 
ter,* be  added,  *  could  make  a  pudding  as  well 
M  translate  Epictetns  from  the  Ureek:  and 
vork  a  baadkerchief  a«  well  as  compose  a 
pom.* "— Caom's  Bobwkll,  ix.  120. 
>  The  bert  of  these  is  the  Ode  to  Wisdom. 


*  She  was  highly  complimented  for  this  effort 
bv  a  writer  in  the  (JentUtnan's  Magazine,  ix. 
322:— 

"  Be  tbioe  the  g\orf  to  hare  l«d  (he  war. 
And  Ix'ani'd  oo  female  mindi  fair  wleoev'  ray ; 
Awak'd  our  Mr  from  too  Ingloriona  eaM, 
To  medltatr  on  themes  aablTme  ai  tbeae: 
The  manr  path*  of  natoni  to  rxplore, 
And  boldlj  tread  where  nooe  have  reaeh'd  before." 

And  Dr.  Johnson  is  reported  to  haTe  said,  when 
a  celebrated  Greek  scholar  was  spoken  ot, 
"  Sir,  he  is  the  bent  Greek  scholar  in  England, 
except  Elizabeth  Garter." 
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bcr  of  years  practi><cd  as  a  physician  in  Lichfield.  Here  he  began  the 
formation  of  a  botanic  ganicn,  and  between  1781  and  179*2  his  prindpaJ 
work — a  poem  called  The  Botnnic  Gmtlen — ap])eared,  in  three  partA.  Foi 
a  time  it  had  great  popularity ;  but  it  id  now  seldom  read.'  He  died  iii 
1802. 

J*bx,  Charles  Jitimes,  the  celebrated  orator  and  Rtatesman  (1749-1806), 
wrote  A  History  rif  the  Early  P(trt  of  the  Reign  of  Jama  the  Second.  His 
Speechen,  in  six  yolumee,  were  published  in  1815. 

Gilpin,  mWam,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Encland  (1724-1804), 
published  lAjt  of  Bernard  Gilpin;  Lives  of  Lntimert  Hum,  WicHiffe,  atid 
Orantner;  Remarht  on  Purest  JScetiery;  and  Sermons  tn  a  Country  Oou' 
greyation, 

Holcrofty  ThomaSy  noyelist  and  dramatic  writer,  was  bom  in  great 
poverty  in  London,  1745.  In  early  life  he  was  an  actor.  In  1780  ap- 
l)eare(f  his  novel  called  Alwyn,  or  The  Gentleman  Qjmedian,  After 
this  he  wrote  about  thirty  dramatic  pieces, — Duplidtyf  The  Demrted 
Daughter,  etc.  But  the  i>lay  by  which  nc  is  be^  known  is  The  Road  to 
Ruin,  which  is  yet  occa««ionally  acted.  He  is  also  known  as  the  author 
of  the  old  song  of  Gaffer  Gray,^  which  is  somewhat  severe  upon  the 
inhumanity  of  the  rich.    He  died  in  1808. 

MomCy  Johiiy  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  at  Leith,  Scotland.  172S^ 
and  settled  at  Athclstaneford.  When  he  published  the  tragedy  oi  Dom^ 
kus  he  had  to  resign  his  place.  liy  the  influence  of  Lord  Bute,  on  the 
accession  of  George  HI.,  1760,  he  received  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum. 
With  this,  added  to  what  he  received  from  his  other  tragodieS)  he  lived 
comfortably,  enjoying  the  best  literary  society  of  Edinburgh,  till  hit 
death  in  1808.    C>f  all  his  works,  JJoufias  alone  has  lived. 

Ifarstej',  Samuel y  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  (1733-1806),  was  one  of  the 
must  eminent  prelates  of  his  time.  He  was  a  strenuous  high-churchman, 
fond  of  controversy,  and  as  a  scholar  and  critic  had  few  superiors.  He 
[mblished  dis<piisitions  on  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Hosea,  a  JVamfatfoa 
of  tlte  PsalmSf  Biblical  Criticisms,  in  four  volumes,  and  Sennon$y  in  three 
volumes. 

Ilu7'd,  (Richard  (1720-1808),  whose  talents  and  learning  raised  him  to 
the  bench  of  bishoiw,  was  the  author  of  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  <^ 
the  Prophecies,  two  volumes;  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  three  yoLumes; 
Sermons,  five  volumes,  1788.  His  whole  works,  in  eight  volumes,  were 
published  in  1808.  Warburton  calls  him  *'one  of  the  best  scholars  in 
the  kingdom,  and  of  parts  and  genius  equal  to  his  learning,  and  a  moral 
character  that  adorns  ooth." 

TfennoXy  Charlotte y  novelist  (1720-1804),  is  the  author  of  several  noveli^ 
— Harriet  Stiuxrt,  The  Female  Quixote,  etc. ;  but  they  are  now  little  read. 

^facartJieVy  George  (^arl)y  diplomatist,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in 
1737.    He  waji  sent  ambassailor  to  China  in  1792.    His  Authentic  Ac- 


1  **  It  has  bpon  well  faJd  that  ttio  poetry  of 
Damin  wh8  a8  bright  and  tranHf«Mit  aa  the 

Iilauttf  and  flowcn  tluit  funacd  the  Hubject  uf 
li.s  TfTtfi*.  IIu  h&d  fancy,  ccimniand  of  lan- 
ffuaKH,  varietl  mDtAi>bnr,  and  niaKniloqiicnt 
Tcntifioutiiin ;  but  tbo  want  uf  nature  marred 
•11.  ]I<!  btul  the  power  to  ahtonieih  and  to  daz- 
tle,  Imt  Ia(^ki*d  the  teudurneas  neccsdarv  to 
crofttu  Byiniwthetic  interest,  and  without  which 


the  other  is  but  a  tinkling  cynib*!."— D.  M 
MniR. 
■  The  flnit  rerae  of  this  nong  ia, — 

"  Uo !  whj  doat  thou  dilrer  and  ihaka, 
Gaflvr  (irajT 
And  «  fajr  dnei  lliy  coat  look  no  bla«  T 
'TU  the  wrattavr  tliRt'*  rold, 
'Tl4  rm  gniviuf  very  oM, 
And  nijr  doublet  U  not  very  new, 
Wdl-a-day !" 
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tmad  nf  the  EnUxMsVy  in  two  volumes  quarto,  ytob  ix>puiar  at  the  time, 
bat  18  now  f9upei¥oae<l  by  better  aiid  fuJIer  accouiita  of  the  Chincfle  em- 
pire.    He  died  in  1806. 

H(mitiffUy£lizabethj  essayist  and  critic  (1720-1800),  wan  the  daughter  of 
Mfttlhew  Kobinfion,  Esq.,  of  Yorlk.  In  1742  she  was  married  to  Edward 
Montagu,  £^^  M.P.  for  Huntingdon,  in  tliree  years  he  died,  leaving 
her  the  whole  of  liid  estate.  About  1770  she  opened  lier  house  in  I^itnam 
Square,  London,  to  what  was  called  "The  Blue  Stocking  Club,"^  wliicli 
was  oompomd  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  the  time.  Though  in 
the  latter  jiart  of  her  life  she  ioflt  the  use  of  her  eyes,  she  retained  her 
mental  faculties  to  the  la^t,  and  died  August  23,  1800.  Her  works  were, 
Enay  an,  the  Wriiingi  and  Gemus  of  ShakspearCj  and  Epistolary  Corre- 
ajpomdemetf  in  four  volumc>i:  the  former  Warton  calls  ''the  most  elegant 
and  jodicious  piece  of  criticism  which  the  present  age  has  produced." 

Mb^re,  JbhUy  phvAician,  novelivt,  and  descriptive  writer,  was  bom  in 
Sterling;  1729.  )ie  practiced  medicine  for  many  years  with  great  suc- 
cess in  Glajigcjw,  and  died  in  1802.  His  works  are, — A  View  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  France^  Smtzcrtand^  and  Germany,  2  vols.,  1789;  Viao  of 
Soeieiy  and  Manners  in  Italy ^  1781:  Medical  SketcheSj  1785;  ZelueOf  a 
novel,  1786;  Edward,  another  novel,  1796.  Of  all  his  writings,  jZelwco 
was  the  most  popular.  The  distinguished  Sir  John  Moore,  who  fell  at 
Gonuma,  was  the  eldest  son  of  this  author.' 

MtMS,  TAomas,  an  "  Independent"  clergyman,  publii^hed  a  volume  of 
lEsedkmeoiLs  Poems,  among  which  was  the  once  celebrated  Begyar^s  Peii- 
turn.*    He  died  in  1808. 

Murphy,  jirthur,  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneous  writer  (1727-180.')). 
wrote  numerous  plays,  and  a  Life  of  David  Garriek,  His  comedies  ana 
Iragediefly  in  six  volumes,  are  now  but  little  regarded. 

Nhirtony  ^ey.  John  (1725-1807),  of  Olney,  was  in  early  life  engaged  in  the 
infiunoufl  slave-trade.  Becomuig  converted,  he  settled  in  Olney,  where, 
in  ronjnnction  with  Cow3)er,  he  wrote  the  celebrated  Olney  Ifymiis,  many 
of  which  will  live  as  long  as  the  language.    Some  of  Newton's  are — 


*'Rcgooe,  UDbelief,  my  Saviour  is  Dear;*^ 
"Omu?,  my  bouI,  thy  suit  prf-pare;" 
*'  OloriooB  tbiiif^  of  Thee  are  spoken  ;** 
**llow  sweet  Uio  name  of  JenuM  sounds !** 
**  Quiet,  Lord,  my  frowanl  heart ;" 
'*  Safely  through  another  week." 

ArfOJV.  ftiehard.    This  eminent  classical  scholar  was  the  son  of  a 
pariAh  clerk  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  bom  in  1759.    He  ultimately 


•  8o  called  from  the  *'  blue  storkinjcx"  worn 
^  ft  Mr.  Stillingflect,  a  member  of  this  lite- 
nt^  rlub.  Such  were  the  charms  of  his  con- 
^iviitioii  that  when  ho  was  ab^nt  it  \\^h\  to 
knid.  "  We  ran  i|n  ivithing  without  the  blw 
^^nys  :'*  and  thus  by  degret«  the  name  was 
frett  to  th*  (Kiciety. — See  Croker's  Boc well's 
Hmcm,  viij.  M,  SH.  Among  the  brilliant 
^MtrlUtion  of  talent  and  wit  which  illumined 
J*  majMon  was,  first,  the  -  great  oJ>serveil,'' 
^.JoYaxbonz  Mrs.  Thrale,  afterwards  Mri».  Pi- 
*»■ :  Dr.  PePCT,  anthor  of  Efiiques  of  English 
Wry;  Dr.  Shipley;  Dr.  Bumey;  Lord  Ers- 
lae,  jost  then  commencing  his  subsequent 
fllfauit  carMfT ;  Sir  Joahoa  Reynolds,  Dr.  Beat- 
I,  Lord  Monboddo,  Horace  Walpole,  Edmund 
irke,  Sfrs.  Elizabetb  Carter,  Ilannah  More, 


Mi«.s  Bumey,  afterwards  Madame  D'Arblay, 
Mrs.  Chapone,and  .Mrs.  Burhauld.  See  an  arti- 
cle on  Mn*.  Montagu's  i^'ttern,  in  the  /i/in- 
bitrffh  Hert'rw,  xv.  75,  oiid  in  the  Qwirierly.  x. 
Ifi;  also,  some  lotttTS  in  Wr  EgMrton  Brydgos's 
Onxura  Liltraria,  ix.  4H.  Jloud,  also,  an  arti- 
cle  on  Mrs.  MotUuffU  awl  her  FrimdSy  in  the 
ftpst  volujue  of  Rr.atlhrh'uns  of  Litfrary  Cha- 
rnrUrn.  by  Mr.i.  Thompson. 

«  rtoc  the  lines  of  R«>v.  Charles  TTolfe  upon 
the  liuriul  of  the  gallant  soldier,  page  09. 

*  The  fln>t  verso  of  this,  us  many  will  ro* 
member,  is — 

"  i'ltr  tb«  sorrowii  of  a  poor  old  mftn, 

Tlbose  troublini;  limb<«  have  boriif>bIm  to  year  door; 
Whose  daja  are  dwiudled  to  the  •hnrtiiiit  ■pan, 
Oh !  give  relief,  and  lleaveu  will  blest  3<mlt  ttota.** 


5* 
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became  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  UniverBity  of  Cambridge;  and  never 
was  that  professorship  more  ably  filled;  for  as  a  Greek  scholar  and  critic 
he  has,  probably,  never  been  excelled.  His  critical  pen  was  especially 
engaged  on  Euripidesy  Homer,  uEsckyluSf  Xcnophon,  and  Aristophanes. 
After  his  deatli,  in  1808,  AdversariOy  or,  Notes  upon  the  Greek  Poks,  iras 
published.  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  intemperate  habits 
cut  short  his  life  at  the  early  age  of  torty-nine.  ;  y^ 

^f^teus,  "Rev.  tBeilby,  D.D.  (1731-1808),  Bishop  of  London,  deserves 
to  be  remembered  for  his  admirable  little  treatise  on  the  Evidences  cf  ike 
TnUh  of  the  Christian  Religion,  which  should  be  studied  by  ail  young 
persons. 

Sen^ard,  j±nna,  called  '^  The  Swan  of  Lichfield/'^  was  bom  in  that  old 
town  in  1747,  and  died  in  1809.  She  wrote  an  £Ze^  to  ike  Memory  d 
Captain  Cook,  and  a  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Major  Andri,  She  also  puD- 
lisned  a  Collection  of  Original  Sonnets,  jsmonjL  which  are  some  very  pretty 
examples  of  that  species  of  compofdtion.  The  following  may  l>e  given 
as  a  specimen :—  ' 

BONNET. 
DtcemtxT  Morning^  1789. 

I  loTe  to  riM  ere  gleanu  the  tardy  light, 

Winter's  pale  dawn;  and,  as  warm  flree  illtune 

And  clieerful  tapcni  shine  aronnd  the  room. 
Through  misty  windows  bend  my  musing  sight. 
Whore,  round  the  dusky  lawn,  the  mansions  white. 

With  shutters  closed,  peer  fointly  through  the  gloom 

That  slow  recedes :  while  yon  gray  spires  assume, 
Riuing  fh)m  their  dark  pile,  an  added  height 
By  indistinctness  giTon. — Then  to  decree 

The  grateful  thoughts  to  God,  ere  they  unfold 
To  Friendship  or  the  Muse,  or  seek  with  glee 

Wisdom's  rich  page :  O  hours  I  more  worth  than  gold. 
By  whose  blest  use  we  lengthen  life,  and,  free 

From  drear  decays  of  ago,  outlive  the  old  I 

WaAre/ield,  GUberi,  clergyman  and  critic  (1766-1801),  was  celebrated  as 
a  writer  on  controversial  divinity,  and  as  a  critic  upon  classical  authors. 
He  left  the  Established  Church  in  consequence  of  his  embracing  Uni- 
tarian opinions.  He  published  editions  of  Horace,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  etc., 
which  were  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  scholar. 


1  "Anna  Seward,  vclept  the  '  Swan  of  Lich- 
field,' was  the  Sappho  of  that  era  of  ribbons 
and  gum  flowers,  and  a  fitting  one  for  such  a 


JuTenal  as  Hayley  and  such  a  Locretiiw  as 
Darwin.  She  wrote  with  fiaency,  and  pooled 
out  a  cataract  of  verM." — D.  M.  M<Kft. 


MAEV  TWEE. 
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MARY  TIGHE,  177Jhl810, 

!t(ART  TioHK  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Blackford,  of  the 
•f  Wicklow,  Ireland.  Her  history  Beems  to  be  but  little  known  to  the 
IS  I- have  tried  in  vain  to  find  some  account  of  her  life;  but  her  early 
'hich  took  place  at  Woodstock,  near  Kilkenny,  March  24,  1810,  after 
s  of  protracted  suffering,  has  been  commemorated  by  Moore,  in  a  very 
1  lyric.» 

righe  is  chiefly  known  by  her  poom  of  Psyche^  in  six  cantos,  written  in 

iserian  stanza,  founded  on  the  classic  fable  of  Apuleios,  of  the  loves  of 

ud  Psyche,  or  the  allegory  of  Love  and  the  Soul  (</^>r)<'    Many  of  the 

in  this,  the  chief  production  of  her  muse,  are  conceived  in  the  true 

poetry ;  while  over  the  whole  composition  is  spread  the  richest  glow 

Led  passion.    It  is  a  poem,  however,  to  be  read  as  a  whole,  and  cannot 

appreciated  by  any  detached  passages.    A  luxurious,  dreamy  sweet- 

rvades  the  descriptions,  and  gives  them  a  peculiar  charm ;  while  the 

e  of  the  easy-flowing  language  attests  the  complete  power  of  the  poet 

r  theme.'    Some  of  her  minor  pieces,  also,  are  exceedingly  beautiful ; 

t  lines  On  deceiving  a  Branch  of  Mezereon  are  scarcely  exceeded,  for 

and  pathos,  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  language. 

LOVE  MUST  BE  FOXDLY  CHERrSHED, 

When,  vex^d  by  cares  and  harafls'd  by  distress, 

The  storms  of  fortune  chill  thy  soul  with  dread, 
Let  Love — conroling  Love — still  sweetly  bless, 

And  hifl  assuaflive  balm  beni^lv  shed : 

Hifl  downy  plumage,  o'er  thy  pillow  spread, 
Shall  lull  thv  weeping  sorrows  to  repoee  ; 

To  Love  the  tender  heart  hath  ever  fled, 
As  on  its  mother's  breast  the  infant  throws 
Its  sobbing  face,  and  there  in  sleep  forgets  its  woes. 

Oh,  fondly  cherish,  then,  the  lovely  plant 

Which  lenient  Heaven  hath  given  thy  pains  to  ease  I 
Its  lustre  shall  thy  summer  hours  enchant, 

And  load  with  fra^jance  every  prosperous  breeze ; 

And  when  rude  winter  shall  thy  roses  seize, 
Wlien  naueht  through  all  thy  bowers  but  thorns  remain, 

This  still  with  undeciduous  charms  shall  please, 
Screen  from  the  blast  and  shelter  from  the  rain. 
And  still  with  verdure  cheer  the  desolated  plain. 


ttib  Ijric  In  the  9oloctloD«  from  Thoman 

*  tible.it  Id  iaid.  1»  a  n*prcflentatinn  of 
^J^t  in  it«  prfs'm-hoiuie,  uubjocted  to 
uula  are  Mt  before  ft  to  purify  it: 
ni  meet  it.— the  earthly,  to  draw  it 
|?*^ig«oa«  things;  and  tne  heaTonly, 
^'cthif  it*  view  above,  gainii  the  vic- 
^Uedioff  the  eoul  aa  hia  bride. 


•"None  of  the  accompliMhcd  ladiofi  of  her 
day  eriuccd  the  power*  of  imag:iuation  which 
shone  out  in  the  Htyche  of  Mrs.  Tighe, — an 
adventurous  and  elaborate  effort,  full  of  power 
and  beauty,  which  wanted  only  a  little  more 
artistic  skill  and  concentration  to  have  en- 
titled it  to  a  place  among  the  first-class  pro- 
ductions.**—D.  M.  HoiR. 
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Through  the  hard  BeaRon,  Love  with  plaintive  note 

Like  the  kind  redbreast  tenderly  shall  sing. 
Which  swells  mid  dreary  snows  itH  timefiil  throat, 

Bnishing  the  cold  dews  from  its  shivering  wing, 

With  cheerful  promise  of  returning  spring 
To  the  mute  tenants  of  the  leafless  grove. 

Guard  thy  best  treasure  from  the  venom'd  sting 
Of  baneful  i)eevi»hnes8 ;  oh,  never  prove 
How  soon  ill-temper's  power  can  banish  gentle  Love ! 

The  tears  capricious  beauty  loves  to  shed, 

The  pouting  lip,  the  sullen  silent  tongue, 
May  wake  the  impaiwion'd  lover's  tender  dread, 

And  touch  the  spring  that  clasps  his  soul  so  strong ; 

But  ah,  beware  I  the  gentle  power  too  long 
Will  not  endure  the  frown  of  angry  strife ; 

He  shuns  contention,  and  the  gloom v  throng 
Who  blast  the  joys  of  calm  domestic  life, 
And  flies  when  Discord  shakes  her  brand  with  quarrels  rife. 

Oh  I  he  will  tell  you  that  these  quarrels  bring 

The  ruin,  not  renewal,  of  his  flame : 
If  oft  repealed,  lo !  on  rapid  wing 

He  flies  to  hide  his  fair  but  tender  frame, — 

From  violence,  reproach,  or  peevish  blame 
Irrevocably  flies.    Lament  in  vain  I 

Indifference  comes  the  abandon'd  heart  to  claim, 
Asserts  forever  her  repulsive  reign. 
Close  follow'd  by  Disgust  and  all  her  chilling  train. 

Indifference,  dreaded  power !  what  art  shall  save 
The  good  so  cherish'd  from  thy  grasping  hand  ? 

How  shall  young  Love  escape  the  untimely  grave 
Thy  treacherous  arts  prepare  ?  or  how  withstand 
The  insidious  foe,  who  with  her  leaden  band 

Enchains  the  tboughtlesR,  slumbering  deity? 
Ah,  never  more  to  wake,  or  e'er  expand 

His  golden  pinions  to  the  breezy  sky, 
Or  open  to  the  sun  liis  dim  and  languid  eye. 

Wlio  can  describe  the  hopeless,  silent  pang 

With  which  the  gentle  heart  first  marks  her  sway ; 
Eyes  the  sure  prepress  of  her  icy  fang 

Besistless,  slowly  fastening  on  her  prey ; 

Sees  rapture's  brilliant  colors  fede  away. 
And  all  the  glow  of  beaming  sympathy ; 

Anxious  to  watch  the  cold  averted  ray 
That  speaks  no  more  to  the  fond  meeting  eve 
Enchanting  tales  of  love,  and  tenderness,  and  joy? 

Too  faithfhl  heart  I  thou  never  canst  retrieve 

Thy  wither'd  hopes :  conceal  the  cruel  pain  I 
O'er  thy  lost  treasure  still  in  silence  grieve ; 

But  never  to  the  unfeeling  ear  complain ; 

From  fruitless  struggles  dearly  bought  refrain  ! 
Submit  at  once, — the  bitter  task  resign. 

Nor  watch  and  fan  the  expiring  flame  in  vain ; 
Patience,  consoling  maid,  may  yet  be  thine : — 
Oo  seek  her  quiet  cell,  and  bear  fcr  voice  dVv\\ie\ 

Pwjclvt,e«dAoN\ 
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RECEIVING  A    BRANCH  OF  MEZEREON   WHICH  FLOWERED 

AT  WOODSTOCK:. 

Odors  of  Spring,  my  sense  ye  charm 

With  fragrance  premature, 
And,  mid  tnej<e  days  of  dark  alarm, 

Almost  to  ho])e  allure. 
Methlnks  with  purpose  soft  ye  come 

To  tell  of  brighter  hours. 
Of  May's  blue  skies,  abundant  bloom, 

Her  sunny  gales  and  showers. 

Alas !  for  me  shall  May  in  vain 

The  powers  of  life  restore ; 
These  eyes,  that  weep  and  watch  in  pain, 

Shall  see  her  charms  no  more. 
No,  no  I  this  angui^ih  cannot  last ! 

Beloved  friends,  adieu  I 
The  bitterness  of  death  were  past, 

Could  I  resign  but  you. 

But.  oh,  in  every  mortal  pan^ 

That  rends  my  soul  from  lue. 
That  soul  which  seems  on  you  to  hang 

Through  each  convulsive  strife, 
E'en  DOW,  with  agonizing  grasp 

Of  terror  and  regret, 
To  all  in  life  its  love  would  clasp, 

Clings  dose  and  closer  yet. 

Yet  why,  immortal,  vital  spark, 

Thus  mortally  opprest  ? 
Look  up,  my  soul,  through  prospects  dark, 

And  bid  thy  terrors  rest  I 
Forget,  forego  thine  earthly  part. 

Thy  heavenly  being  trust ! 
Ah,  vain  attempt  1  my  coward  heart 

Still  shuddering  clings  to  dust. 

O  ye  who  soothe  the  pangs  of  death 

with  love's  own  patient  care. 
Still,  still  retain  this  fleeting  breath, 

StiU  pour  the  fervent  prayer : 
And  ye,  whose  smile  must  greet  my  eye 

No  more,  nor  voice  my  ear. 
Who  breathe  for  me  the  tender  sigh. 

And  shed  the  pitying  tear, 

Whose  kindness  (though  far,  far  removed) 

My  grateful  thoughts  perceive, 
Pride  of  my  life,  esteem'd,  beloved. 

My  last  sad  claim  receive ! 
Oh,  do  not  quite  your  friend  forget : 

Forget  alone  her  faults : 
And  speak  of  her  with  fond  regret 

Who  asks  your  lingering  thoughts.  ikcrmber,  isody 


hi*  poem  was  the  lant  ever  compoAod  by 
Mthor,  wbo  expired  at  the  place  where  it 
written,  after   nx   years  of  protracted 


(loath  were  entirely  removed  before  she  quitted 
this  scene  of  trial  and  suffering;  and  her  spirit 
departed  to  a  better  state  ot  exVsieuce,  cow- 


dy,  00  tlie  2*th  of  Mmrcb,  1810,  In  the  /  iidiag  with  beavenly  joy  in  Uie  acc«v^\i<2A 
r-^greotb  yemr  of  her  mge.    Hmr  fears  of  /  and  lore  of  her  Redeemer. 
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RICHARD   CUMBERLAND.  1732-1811. 

Here  Cuniborland  lies,  ha>ing  acted  hin  parto, 

The  Terence  op  Enolaxu,  the  mbndkh  op  hcarm; 

A  natt taring  painter,  who  made  it  hin  caro 

To  draw  men  an  they  ought  to  be,  not  aa  they  are. 

S«iy,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught. 

Or  wherefore  his  characters  thus  without  foultf 

Say,  was  it  that,  vainly  directing  his  view 

Tu  find  out  men's  Tirtucs,  and  finding  them  few, 

Qult4>  sick  of  pursuing  each  troublesome  ell, 

lie  grew  lazy  at  last,  and  drew  ftom  himself? 

OOLDSMITH. 

Richard  Cumberland,  a  celebrated  dramatic  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
born  under  the  roof  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ric 
Bentley,*  on  the  lUth  of  February,  1732.  After  the  usual  preparatory  sti 
at  Westminster  School,  he  was  admitted  into  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  v 
he  graduated  with  distinguished  honor  in  1750.  Soon  after  this,  while 
suing  his  studies  at  the  university,  he  received  an  invitation  from  Lord  Ila 
to  become  his  private  and  confidential  secretary.  Accordingly,  he  proce 
to  London,  where  he  published  his  first  offering  to  the  press, — a  church 
Elegy,  in  imitation  of  Gray's.  But  it  made  little  impreasion.  ''Tho  pul 
he  observes,  "  were  very  little  interested  in  it,  and  Dodiley  as  little  profi 
Boon  after  this  he  published  his  first  legitimate  dramft,  Tht  Banishma 
Cicero ;  but  it  was  not  adapted  for  the  etagc,  and  it  afterwards  appeared 
dramatic  poem. 

In  1750  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  George  Ridge,  Es< 
Kilminston,  and,  through  the  influence  of  his  patron,  Lord  Halifax, 
appointed  crown-agent  for  Nova  Scotia;  and  when  that  nobleman,  on 
accession  of  George  III.,  in  1700,  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ( 
bcrlaud  accompanied  him  as  secretary.  Ho  now  began  to  write  with 
duity  for  the  stage,  and  produced  a  variety  of  plays,  of  which  the  most 
cessful  was  the  comedy  of  Tht  West  Indian,  and  thus  he  became  known  ii 
literary  society  of  the  day.  The  character  of  him  by  Goldsmith,  in  his  * 
taliation,"  as  given  above,  is  one  of  the  finest  compliments  ever  paid  bj 
author  to  another. 

In  1780  Cumberland  was  sent  on  a  confidential  mission  to  the  couH 
Madrid  and  Lisbon,  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  separate  treaties  of  f 
with  England.  But  he  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission,  an< 
turned  in  1781,  having  contracted  in  the  public  service  a  debt  of  five  thou 
pounds,  which  Lord  North's  ministry  meanly  and  unjustly  refused  to 
He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  sell  all  his  paternal  estate  and  retire  to 
vate  life.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  there  publish 
variety  of  dramas,  essays,  and  other  works;  among  which  were  AneedoU 
Eminent  Painters  in  Spain,  a  poem  in  eight  books  entitled  Calvary ,  on 
Death  of  Christ,  and  another  called  the  Exodiad,  Here  also,  in  1786,  he 
published,  in  two  volumes,  the  collection  of  essays  known  as  The  Obse 
which  the  next  year  was  considerably  enlarged,  in  1790  was  published  in 
volumes,  and  in  1803  was  incorporated  with  the  British  classics.  In  180 
published  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Life,  and  in  1811  his  last  work,  entitled  Jl 

<  See  ''Oompendinm  of  EngUsh  lAtersturo,**  ^  420. 
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Poem  in  Familiar  VersO    He  died  on  the  11th  of  Maj  in  the  same 

personal  character  of  Mr.  Cumberland  a  pretty  accurate  judgment 
rnn*d  from  his  Memoirs, — a  very  amusing  book,  and  full  of  interest- 
oted  of  the  men  of  his  time.  His  self-esteem  was  great  and  his 
erwecning,  but  he  possessed  as  kind  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  a 
•east.  In  society  few  men  appeared  to  greater  advantage  in  Con- 
or evinced  a  more  perfect  mastery  of  the  art  of  ])lea8ing.*  As  a 
may  bo  said  to  be  more  remarkable  for  the  number  than  for  the 
^  of  his  works;  but  many  of  them,  it  should  be  remembered,  were 
*uduced  in  order  to  better  his  income:  and  it  has  been  justly  said 
le  has  produced  much  that  is  perishable  or  forgotten,  ho  has  also 
reations  which  have  been  registered  as  among  the  finest  efforts  of 
His  Observer  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of  the 
led  the  British  Classics,'  and  affords  the  highest  evidence  of  the 
drtility  of  imagination,  knowledge,  humor,  and  varied  power  of  com- 
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poet,  therefore,  whether  Hebrew  or  Greek,  was  in  the 
ages  a  saered  character,  and  his  talent  a  divine  gift,  a 
inspiration :  men  regarded  him  as  the  ambassador  of 
and  the  interpreter  of  its  will.  It  is  perfectly  in  nature. 
Less  agreeable  to  God's  providence,  to  suppose  that  even 
ifkest  times  some  minds  of  a  more  enlightened  sort  should 
>rth  and  be  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  the  universe 
author :  from  meditating  upon  the  works  of  the  Creator, 
isition  to  the  act  of  praise  and  adoration  follows  as  it  were 
se.  These  are  operations  of  the  mind  which  naturally 
it  with  a  certain  portion  of  rapture  and  enthusiasm,  rush- 
n  the  lips  in  warm  and  glowing  language,  and  disdaining 
ipressed  in  ordinary  and  vulgar  phrase.  Poetry,  then,  is 
guage  of  prayer,  an  address  becoming  of  the  Deity ;  it 
remembered,  it  may  be  repeated  in  the  ears  of  the  people 
x>gether  for  the  purposes  of  worship :  this  is  a  form  that 
fixed  upon  their  minds,  and  in  this  they  may  be  taught 

next  step  in  the  progress  of  poetry,  from  the  praise  of 
to  the  praise  of  men :  illustrious  characters,  heroic  acts. 


vztract  ftom  this  poem,  »e«  "  Com- 
'  English  Litcrttture,'*  p.  714. 
uwon.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
f  of  him:  "The  want  of  company 
iTcaiaiice,  bat  Mr.  Camberland  is  a 

Dr.  Drake  thiu  speaks  in  the  fifth 
kto  Jtoaya,  p.  393:  "The  'Obeerrer,' 
I  aole  iaSxH-  of  an  indiridual,  is  yet 
<e<y,both  of  satject  and  manner; 
pwl,  ladMd,  m  well  as  in  literary 


interest  and  in  fertility  of  invention,  it  may 
be  claMsed  with  the  'Spectator'  and  'Adven- 
turer:' if  inferior  to  the  latter  in  grandeur  of 
fiction,  or  to  the  former  in  delicate  irony  and 
dramatic  nnlty  of  design,  it  in  wealthier  in  its 
literary  fund  than  either,  eqtially  moral  in  its 
views,  und  as  abundant  in  tlte  creation  of  in- 
cident. I  consider  it,  therefore,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  papers  just  mentioned,  as  sap*- 
rior  in  its  powers  of  attraction  Ux  every  otb«v 
periodical  composition. 
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are  singled  out  for  celcl)rntioii ;  the  inventors  of  useful  arts,  the 
reformers  of  savage  countries,  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  are 
extolled  in  verse,  they  are  raised  to  the  skies;  and  the  poet, 
having  praised  them  as  the  first  of  men  whilst  on  earth,  deifies 
them  after  death,  and,  conscious  that  they  merit  immortality, 
boldly  bestows  it,  and  assigns  to  them  a  rank  and  office  in  heaven 
appropriate  to  the  character  they  maintained  in  life.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  merits  of  a  Bacchus,  a  Hercules,  and  numbers  more, 
are  amplified  l)y  the  j)oet  till  they  become  the  attributes  of  their 
divinity ;  altars  are  raised  and  victims  immolated  to  their  worship. 
These  are  the  fanciful  eflects  of  poetry  in  its  second  stage :  re- 
ligion overheated  turns  into  enthusiasm,  enthusiasm  forces  the 
imagination  into  all  the  visionary  regions  of  fable,  and  idolatry 
takes  possession  of  the  whole  Gentile  world.  The  Egyptians,  a 
mysterious,  dogmatizing  race,  begin  the  work  with  synibol  and 
hieroglyphic ;  the  Greeks,  a  vain,  ingenious  people,  invent  a  set 
of  tales  and  fables  for  what  they  do  not  understand,  embellish 
them  with  all  the  glittering  ornaments  of  poetry,  and  spread  the 
captivating  delusion  over  all  the  world. 

in  the  succeeding  ])criod  we  review  the  poet  in  ftill  possession 
of  this  brilliant  machinery,  and  with  all  Olympus  at  his  com- 
mand :  surrounded  by  Ajk)11o  and  the  Muses,  he  commences  every 
Eoem  with  an  address  to  them  for  protection ;  he  has  a  deity  at 
is  call  for  every  operation  of  nature:  if  he  would  roll  the 
thunder,  Jui)iter  shakes  Blount  Ida  to  dignifv  his  description; 
Neptune  attc'uds  him  in  his  car,  if  he  would  allay  the  ocean ;  if 
he  would  let  loose  the  winds  to  raise  it,  jEoIus  unbars  his  cave; 
the  spear  of  Mars  and  the  rcgis  of  Minerv^a  arm  him  for  the 
battle;  the  arrows  of  Apollo  scatter  pestilence  through  the  air; 
Mercury  flies  upon  the  messages  of  Jupiter;  Juno  raves  with 
jealousy,  and  Venus  leads  the  Loves  and  Graces  in  her  train. 
In  this  class  we  contemplate  Homer  and  his  inferior  brethren  of 
the  epic  order :  it  is  their  province  to  form  the  warrior,  instruct 
the  politician,  aniraate  the  jjatriot ;  they  delineate  the  characters 
and  manners ;  they  charm  us  with  their  descriptions,  surprise  us 
with  their  incidents,  interest  us  with  their  dialogue;  they  engage 
every  passion  in  its  turn,  melt  us  to  pity,  rouse  us  to  glory,  strike 
us  with  terror,  fire  us  with  indignation :  in  a  word,  tney  prepare 
us  for  the  drama,  and  the  drama  for  us. 

A  new  poet  now  comes  upon  the  stage ;  he  stands  in  person 
before  us :  he  no  longer  appears  as  a  blind  and  wandering  bard, 
chanting  his  rhapsodies  to  a  throng  of  villagers  collected  in  a 
group  about  him,  but  erects  a  splendid  theatre,  gathers  together 
a  whole  city  as  his  audience,  prepares  a  striking  spectacle,  pro- 
vides a  chonis  of  actors,  brings  music,  dance,  and  dress  to  his 
Bid,  realizes  the  thunder,  bursts  open  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  calls 
jfbi^h   their  apparitions,   descends  to  tVie  Nex^  le^onA  ^^  thft 
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damned,  and  drags  the  Furies  from  their  flames  to  present  them- 
selves personallv  to  the  terrified  spectators.  Huch  are  the  powers 
of  the  drama ;  Lere  the  poet  reigns  and  triumphs  in  his  highest 
glory. 

The  fiflh  denomination  gives  us  the  lyric  })oet  chanting  his  ode 
at  the  public  games  and  festivals,  crowned  with  olive  and  encom- 
passed by  all  the  wits  and  nobles  of  his  age  and  country.  Here 
we  contemplate  Stersichorus,  Alca^us,  Pindar,  Callistnitus :  sub- 
lime, abrupt,  impetuous,  they  strike  us  with  the  shock  of  their 
electric  genius;  they  dart  from  earth  to  heaven:  there  is  no 
following  them  in  their  flights ;  we  stand  gazing  with  surprise ; 
^eir  boldness  awes  us,  their  brevity  confounds  us,  their  sudden 
tranaitions  and  ellipses  escape  our  apprehension ;  we  are  charmed 
we  know  not  why,  we  are  pleased  with  being  puzzled,  and  applaud 
although  we  cannot  comprehend.  In  the  lighter  lyric  we  meet 
Anacreon,  Sappho,  and  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus ;  in 
the  grave,  didactic,  solemn  class  we  have  the  venerable  names 
of  a  Solon,  a  Tyrtseus,  and  those  who  may  be  styled  the  dema- 
gogues in  poetry.  Is  liberty  to  be  asserted,  licentiousness  to  be 
repressed?  Is  the  spirit  of  a  nation  to  be  roused?  It  is  the 
poet,  not  the  orator,  must  give  the  soul  its  energy  and  spring.  Is 
Solamia  to  be  recovered  ?  It  is  the  elegy  of  Solon  must  sound 
the  march  to  its  attack.  Are  the  Lacedemonians  to  be  awakened 
from  their  lethargy  ?  It  is  Tyrta^us  who  must  sing  the  war-song 
and  revive  their  languid  courage. 

Poetry  next  appears  in  its  pastoral  character:  it  affects  the 
garb  of  shepherds  and  the  language  of  the  rustic ;  it  represents 
to  our  view  the  rural  landscape  and  the  peaceful  cottage;  it 
records  the  labors,  the  amusements,  the  loves,  of  the  village 
nymphs  and  swains,  and  exhibits  nature  in  its  simplest  state :  it 
18  no  longer  the  harp  or  the  lyre,  but  the  pipe  of  the  poet,  which 
now  invites  our  attention. — Observer y  No.  67. 

JSSCHYLVS  AND  SHAKSPEARE  COMPARED, 

When  I  see  the  names  of  these  two  great  luminaries  of  the 
dramatic  sphere,  so  distant  in  time  but  so  nearly  allied  in  genius, 
easaally  brought  in  contact  by  the  nature  of  my  subject,  I  cannot 
help  pausing  for  a  while  in  this  place  to  indulge  so  interesting  a 
contemplation,  in  which  I  find  my  mind  balanced  between  two 
objects  that  seem  to  have  equal  claims  upon  me  for  my  admira- 
tion, .fisehylus  is  justly  styled  the  father  of  tragedy,  but  this  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  if  he  was  the  inventor  of  it :  Shakspeare 
with  equal  justice  claims  the  same  title,  and  his  originality  is 
qualified  with  the  same  exception.  The  Greek  tragedy  was  not 
more  rude  and  undigested  when  .^^schylus  brought  it  into  shape 
tlum  the  English  trBgedy  was  when  Shaks])eare  began  to  '^nXjfe. 
U,  there/bre,  it  be  grtmted  that  be  had  no  aids  from  t\ve  Gi^eV 
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theatre  (and  I  tliink  this  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed),  so  far  these 
great  masters  are  uj>on  equal  ground,  .^sehylus  was  a  warrior 
of  high  repute,  of  a  lolly,  generous  spirit,  and  deep,  as  it  should 
seem,  in  the  erudition  of  hh  times.  In  all  the^e  particulars  he 
has  great  advantage  over  our  countryman,  who  was  humbly  bom, 
of  the  most  menial  occupation,  and,  as  it  is  generally  tnought, 
unlearned.  ^Hchylus  had  the  whole  epic  of  Homer  in  his  hands, 
the  Iliad,  OdyHsey,  and  that  prolific  source  of  dramatic  fable,  the 
Ilias  Minor ;  he  had  alh^o  a  great  fabulous  creation  to  resort  to 
amongHt  his  own  divinities,  characters  ready  defined,  and  an 
audience  whose  supers^tition  was  prepared  for  every  thing  he 
could  ofler.  He  had,  therefore,  a  firmer  and  broader  stage  ^if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expres><ion)  under  his  feet  than  Shakspeare 
ha<).  His  fables  in  general  are  Homeric,  and  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  can  pronounce  for  Bhakspeare  tnat  ho  is  more 
original  in  his  plots,  for  I  understand  that  late  researches  have 
traced  him  in  all  or  nearly  all.  Both  poets  added  so  much 
machinery  and  invention  of^  their  own  in  the  conduct  of  their 
fables,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  source,  still  their 
streams  had  little  or  no  taste  of  the  spring  they  flowed  from.  In 
point  of  character  we  have  better  grounds  to  decide ;  and  yet  it 
IS  but  justice  to  observe  that  it  is  not  fair  to  bring  a  mangled 
poet  in  comparison  with  one  who  is  entire.  In  his  divine  per- 
Honag&s  iEschylus  has  the  field  of  heaven,  and  indeed  of  hell  also, 
to  himself;  in  his  heroic  and  military  characters  he  has  never 
been  excelled :  he  had  too  good  a  model  withui  his  own  l)osom 
to  fail  of  making  those  delineations  natural.  In  his  imaginary 
being,  al^o,  he  will  be  found  a  resi>ectable,  though  not  an  equal, 
rival  of  our  poet ;  but  in  the  variety  of  character,  in  all  the  nicer 
touchers  of  nature,  in  all  the  extravagancies  of  caprice  and  humor, 
from  the  boldest  feature  down  to  the  minutest  foible,  Shakspeare 
stands  alone.  »Such  persons  as  he  delineates  never  came  into  the 
contemplation  of  -5Cschylus  as  a  poet:  his  tragedy  has  no  dealing 
with  them ;  the  simplicity  of  the  Greek  fable,  and  the  great  por- 
tion of  the  drama  filled  up  by  the  chorus,  allow  of  little  variety 
of  character;  and  the  most  which  can  be  said  of -^chylus  in  this 
particular  Ls  that  he  never  offends  against  nature  or  propriety, 
whether  his  cast  is  in  the  terrible  or  pathetic,  the  elevated  or  the 
simple.  His  versification  with  the  intermixture  of  lyric  compo- 
sition is  more  various  than  that  of  Bhakspeare ;  both  are  louy 
and  sublime  in  the  extreme,  abundantly  metaphorical,  and  s(Hne- 
times  extravagant. 

Both  were  subject  to  be  hurried  on  by  an  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse, nor  could  nature  alone  suffice  for  either.  jEschylus  had 
an  apt  creation  of  imaginary  beings  at  command ; 

He  could  call  Bpirits  from  the  vatiy  dMi^, 
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and  they  would  eome;  Shakspeare,  having  no  such  creation  in 
resoiirce,  boldly  made  one  of  his  own.  If  JEschylus,  therefore, 
was  invincible,  he  owed  it  to  his  armor,  and  that,  like  the  armor 
ofJEneaa,  was  the  work  of  the  gods ;  but  the  unassisted  invention 
of  Shakspeare  seized  all  and  more  than  superstition  supplied  to 
.£M;hyIus. — Observer,  No.  69. 


JAMES   GRAUAME,  1765-1811. 

Jamkb  Grarame,  the  author  of  The  Sabbath^  was  tho  son  of  a  respectable 
•tlvmejr  of  Glasgow,  and  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  22d  of  April,  17ft5.  He 
was  ^uc&ted  at  the  excellent  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  had  a  very  early 
and  strong  desire  to  enter  the  clerical  profession ;  but  it  was  the  long-cheri»lied 
wish  of  his  father  that  he  should  be  bred  to  his  own  culling.  Accordingly,  our 
poet  sacrificed  his  own  wishes  to  those  of  his  parent,  and  studied  law.  Many 
irkaome  years — the  best  years  of  his  life — were  wasted  in  this,  to  him,  most 
uncongenial  pursuit;  and  it  was  finally  abandoned.  For  many  years,  however, 
he  toiled  on  in  it,  and,  from  a  sense  of  what  he  owed  to  his  family,  he  gave  to 
it  all  the  attention  of  which  a  mind  devoted  to  higher  purposes  was  capable. 

In  1S04  he  published  anonymously  his  poem  of  The  Sabbath,  He  had  kept 
from  all  his  friends,  and  even  from  his  wife,  who  was  possessed  of  fine  literary 
tasta,  all  knowledge  of  what  he  hod  been  engaged  in,  and  silently  laid  a  copy 
of  his  poem  on  his  parlor-table  as  soon  as  it  appeared.  Mrs.  Grahamo  was  led 
by  curiosity  to  examine  it,  and,  while  doing  so,  be  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  roomy  awaiting  some  remark  from  her.  At  length  she  burst  into  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  the  performance,  and,  well  knowing  her  husband's  weak 
side,  Tcry  naturally  added,  "Ah,  James,  if  you  could  produce  a  poem  like 
this!"  Longer  concealment  was  impossible;  and  Mrs.  Grahame,  justly  proud 
of  her  husband's  genivs,  no  longer  desired  to  check  its  bent. 

The  Sabbath  was  warmly  received  throughout  Scotland.^  It  came  from  the 
heart;  and  it  spoke  to  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Grahame's  vocation  was  now 
confirmed;  and,  in  the  following  two  years,  during  tho  long  recess  of  the  Scot- 
tish courts  he  retired  with  his  family  to  a  cottage  at  Kirkhill,  on  the  classic 
banlu  of  the  £sk,  and  gave  himself  up  to 

**  Cs^m  contemplation  and  poetic  ease." 

He  now  determined  to  abandon  the  law,  and  zealously  prepared  himself  for 
the  ministry.  This  profession  had  been  his  early  choice.  His  appearance,  voice, 
manner,  as  well  as  his  talents  and  his  piety^were  all  in  keeping  with  that  call- 
ing. He  was  ordained  in  1809,  and  soon  after  settled  with  his  family  in  Ship- 
ton,  in  Gloucestershire.  In  tho  same  year  he  published  his  British  Georgics, 
a  didactic  agricultural  poem.  His  health  had  long  been  delicate,  and  he  was 
induced,  in  1811,  to  go  to  Edinburgh  for  a  change  of  air  and  for  medical  advice. 


•  5otwltlwtaiidlQg  a  mlber  »0rere  criticism  I  the  same  Roriew  made  amends  toT  \\afotiiv«t 


>  NotwitlmaiuUQf  a  ntner  terere  cnucmm  /  me  mine  noTiew  maae 
(a  «»•  .MMhtfrn*  JBMrm,  r.  437.  But  aubse-  \  tercrity.  See  xvl.  213. 
/atat/jr,  im  nrlwwbtg  the  mathcr'a  Georffics,  / 
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But  it  was  apparent  to  all  that  his  days  on  earth  could  not  be  long.  He  had 
a  natural  desire  of  breathing  his  lost  in  his  native  city,  and  Mrs.  Grahame 
set  out  with  him,  on  the  11th  of  September,  for  Qlasgow.  lie  was  barely  able 
to  reach  the  place,  and  died  there  on  the  14th  of  September,  1811,  in  the  forty- 
serenth  year  of  his  age,  most  sincerely  and  deeply  lamented  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends.* 

Of  the  character  of  Grahame's  poetry  there  is  now  but  one  opinion.  Its 
great  charms  are,  its  elevated  moral  tone,  and  its  easy,  simple,  and  unaffected 
description.  '^Ilis  Sabbath  will  always  hold  its  place  among  those  poems 
which  are,  and  deserve  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  people/^  He  exhibits  great 
tenderness  of  sentiment,  which  runs  through  all  his  writings  and  sometimes 
deepens  into  true  pathos.  *'  We  do  not  know  any  poetry,  indeed,  that  lets  us 
in  so  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  writer,  and  prodnces  so  full  and  pleasing  a 
conviction  that  it  is  dictated  by  the  genuine  feelings  which  it  aims  at  commu- 
nicatihg  to  the  reader.  If  there  be  less  fire  and  elevation  than  in  the  straini 
of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  there  is  more  truth  and  tenderness  than  is  com- 
monly  found  along  with  those  qualities."* 

SABBATH  MORNING. 

How  still  the  morning  of  the  halloVd  day  I 
Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labor,  hush'd 
The  ploughl>oy'8  wh^tle  and  the  milkmaid's  song. 
The  scythe  lies  glitterine  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedcled  grass,  mingled  with  fading  flowers 
That  vester-mom  bloom'd  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  ear, — ^the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew, 
The  distant  bleating  midway  up  the  hill. 
Calnniess  seems  thron'd  on  yon  unmoving  cload. 
To  him  who  wanders  o'er  tne  upland  leas, 
The  blackbird's  not€  comes  mellower  from  the  dale, 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song ;  the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-sunk  ^en ; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
O'ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard  at  intervals 
The  voice  of  palms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wings  Peace  o'er  yon  village  broods ; 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests ;  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  ceased ;  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 
Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  man, 
Her  deadliest  foe.    The  toil-worn  horse,  set  free, 
Unlieedfiil  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  large ; 
And,  as  his  stiff  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls. 
His  iron-arm'd  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

But  chiefly  man  the  dav  of  rest  enjoys. 
Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day ! 
On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is  doom'd 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread  lonely,  the  ground 

'Profemor  WJInon  bns  written  some  beauti-  I    •  QuarUrly  Rmeu>,UV.ttT. 
iH/  lioag  to  his  memory.  \    »  i&ltiUmrgK  Review,  x^V.  ^\^ 
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Both  seat  and  board,  screenM  from  the  winter^s  cold 

And  BDmmer'B  heat  by  neighboring  hedge  or  tree ; 

But  on  this  day,  embosom'd  in  his  home, 

He  shares  tlie  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves ; 

With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 

Of  giving  thanks  to  Grod, — not  thanks  of  form, 

A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently, 

With  covered  £ice  and  upward  earnest  eye. 

Hail,  Sabbath  I  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day  I 

The  pale  mechanic  now  hais  leave  to  breathe 

The  morning  air  pure  from  the  city's  smoke ; 

While  wandering  slowly  up  the  river-side, 

He  meditates  on  Him  whose  power  he  marks 

In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough, 

As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 

Around  the  roots ;  and  while  he  thus  surveys 

With  elevated  joy  each  rural  charm, 

He  hopes  (yet'fears  presumption  in  the  hope) 

To  reach  those  realms  where  Sabbath  never  ends. 


A  SUMMER  SABBATH  WALK.^ 

Delightful  is  this  loneliness :  it  calms 
My  heart :  j)leasant  the  cool  beneath  these  elms 
That  throw  across  the  stream  a  moveless  shade. 
Here  Nature  in  her  midnoon-whisper  speaks ; 
How  peaceful  every  sound  I        *  ♦ 

»  «  *  «  « 

Now  let  me  trace  the  stream  up  to  its  source 
Amon^  the  hills,  its  runnel  by  degrees 
Dimimshing,  the  murmur  turns  a  tinkle. 
Closer  and  closer  still  the  banks  approach, 
Tangled  so  thick  with  pleaching  bramble  shoots. 
With  brier  and  hazel  branch,  and  hawthorn  spray, 
That,  &in  to  quit  the  dingle,  glad  I  mount 
Into  the  open  air :  grateful  the  breeze 
That  £uis  my  throbbing  temples  I  smiles  the  plain 
Spread  wide  below :  how  sweet  the  placid  view  I 
But,  oh,  more  sweet  the  thought — ^heart-soothing  thought — 
That  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  the  sons 
Of  toil  partake  this  day  the  common  joy 
Of  rest,  of  peace,  of  viewing  hill  and  dale, 
Of  breathing  in  Uie  silence  of  the  woods. 
And  blessing  Him  who  gave  the  Sabbath-day  1 
Yes  I  my  heart  flutters  with  a  freer  throb. 
To  think  that  now  the  townsman  wanders  forth 
Among  the  fields  and  meadows,  to  enjoy 
The  coolness  of  the  day's  decline,  to  see 
His  children  sport  around,  and  simply  pull 


i^The  genius  of  Onluun«  I«  characterized  I  one  capable  of  diModatfng  flmaticism  from 
7  that  ctieerfhlnen  which  seeka  and  neee  1  true  reli'i^jon,  and  of  believing  tbat  CtiT\!^ 
«nty  in  all  the  aapectf  ofcremUon^  and  /lada  I  tianity  and  gloom,  instead  ofb^nK  a^tioix^ 

'good  report.'   Thta  mmt  be  Mt  by  every  /  MparatMl.**— Ifoni 
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The  flower  and  weed  promiacuous,  as  a  boon 
Which  proudly  in  his  breast  they  smiling  fix. 
»  *  *  *  * 

But,  hark  I  a  plaintive  sound  floating  alon^  I 
'Tis  from  yon  heath-nxff'd  shieling ;  now  it  diet 
Away,  now  rises  full :  it  is  the  song 
Which  He,  who  listens  to  the  hallelujahs 
Of  choiring  seraphim,  delights  to  hear : 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  voice 
Of  venerable  age,  of  guileless  youth, 
In  kindly  circle  seated  on  the  ground 
Before  their  wicker  door.    Behold  the  man  I 
The  grandsire  and  the  saint ;  his  silveiy  locks 
Beam  in  the  parting  ray ;  before  him  lies, 
Upon  the  smooth-cropt  sward,  the  open  book, 
Ins  comfort  stay,  and  ever-new  debght ; 
While  heedless  at  a  side,  the  lisping  do^ 
Fondles  the  lamb  that  nightly  shares  his  couch. 

THE  POOR  MAN'S  FUNERAL. 

Yon  motley,  sable-suited  throng,  that  wait 
Aroimd  the  poor  man's  door,  announce  a  tale 
Of  woe : — the  husband,  parent,  is  no  more. 
Contending  with  disease,  he  labored  long, 
By  penur]^  compell'd ;  vielding  at  last, 
He  laid  mm  down  to  die ;  but^  lingering  on 
From  day  to  day,  he  from  his  sick-bed  saw. 
Heart-broken  quite,  his  children's  looks  of  want 
Veil'd  in  a  clouded  smile ;  alas  I  he  heard 
The  elder  lispingl^  attempt  to  still 
The  youngers  plamt ;  languid  he  raised  his  head, 
And  thought  he  yet  could  toil,  but  sunk 
Into  the  arms  of  Death, — the  poor  man's  friend. 

The  coffin  is  borne  out ;  the  humble  pomp 
Moves  slowly  on ;  the  orphan  mourners  hand 
(Poor  helpless  child  I)  just  reaches  to  the  pall. 
And  now  they  pass  into  the  field  of  graves, 
And  now  around  the  narrow  house  they  stand. 
And  view  the  plain  black  board  sink  from  the  sight 
Hollow  the  mansion  of  the  dead  resounds, 
As  falls  each  spadeful  of  the  bone-mix'd  monld. 
The  turf  is  spread ;  uncover'd  is  each  head, — 
A  last  farewell :  all  turn  their  several  ways. 
Woes  me  I  those  tenr^imm'd  eyes,  that  sobbing  breast  I 
Poor  child !  thou  thinkest  of  the  kindly  hand 
That  wont  to  lead  thee  home :  no  more  that  hand 
Shall  aid  thy  feeble  gait,  or  gently  strok^ 
Thy  sun-bleach'd  h^d  and  downy  cheek. 
But  go,  a  mother  waits'thy  homeward  steps ; 
In  vain  her  eyes  dwell  on  the  sacreil  page, — 
Her  thoughts  are  in  the  grave ;  'tis  .thou  alone. 
Her  first-bom  child,  canst  rouse  that  statue^aze 
Of  woe jprofound.    Haste  to  Uie  widow'd  arms  ; 
Look  With  thy  father's  look,  speak  wil\i  \ua  Noice, 
And  melt  a  heart  that  else  wiU  break  ml\i  gnsS. 
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HERBERT  KNOWLES,  1798-1817. 

most  promising  youth  was  born  at  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1798.  He 
it  both  father  and  mother,  but,  as  the  poet  Southey  says,  ''was  picked 
n  humble  situation  for  his  genius,  and  sent  to  Richmond  school  (Torkr 
y  Dr.  Andrews,  Dean  of  Canterbury."  His  friends  designed  to  send  him 
liversity ;  and  accordingly  they  endeavored  to  raise  the  means.  Southey 
>lied  to,  and  raised  at  once  pledges  for  £30  a  year  for  four  years, — he 

with  his  accustomed  generosity,  giving  one-third  of  it  But,  alas!  as 
^ase  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  the  fair  promise  whicL  high  principle, 
md  good  sense  combined  seemed  to  hold  forth,  was  blighted  in  the 
r.  in  little  more  than  two  months  after  lie  received  the  news  of  what 
ids  had  done  to  aid  him,  Herbert  Knowles  was  laid  in  his  grave, 
s  following  churchyard  poem,  written  but  n  short  time  before  he  was 
he  grave  himself,  a  writer  in  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  (^uarUrly 
hus  speaks : — "The  reader  will  remember  that  they  are  the  verses  of  a 
•y,  who  had  not  long  been  taken  from  one  of  the  lowest  stations  of  life; 
will  then  judge  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  waa 

f  writing  with  such  strength  and  originality  upon  the  tritest  of  all 
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iES    WRITTEN  IN  THE  CHURCHYARD   OF  RICHMOND, 

YORKSHIRE. 

xhI  for  ua  to  be  here :  if  Than  wilt,  let  us  make  here  three  tabernacles :  one  for  Thee^ 
r  Ho««fl,  aiid  one  fur  Ellas/'— ifa«.  xvii.  4. 

Methinkfl  it  is  good  to  be  here ; 
If  thou  w^ilt,  let  urt  build, — but  for  whom  ? 

Nor  Ellas  nor  Moses  appear ; 
But  the  shadows  of  eve,  that  encompass  with  gloom 
The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition  ?    Ah,  no ! 
Affrighted,  he  shrinketh  away ; 

For  see,  they  would  pin  him  below 
In  a  dark  narn)w  cave,  and,  begirt  with  cold  clay, 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Beauty  ?    Ah,  no !  she  forgets 
The  charms  wJiich  she  wielded  before ; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm  that  he  frets 
The  skin  that  but  yesterday  fools  could  adore 
For  the  smoothnei«  it  held  or  the  tint  which  it  wore. 

Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride, 
Tlie  trappings  wliich  dizen  the  proud  ? 

Alas !  they  are  all  laid  aftide. 
And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornment  allow'd. 
Save  the  long  winding-sheet  and  the  fringe  of  the  shroad. 

To  Riches  I     Alas !  'tis  in  vain : 
Who  hid  in  their  turns  have  been  hid ; 
The  treasures  are  squandered  again ; 
And  here  in  the  grave  are  all  tnetala  forbid, 
8are  the  tingel  that  ahinen  on  the  dark  coffin-lid. 
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To  the  pleasures  which  Mirth  can  afford, 
The  revel,  the  lauffh,  aiid  the  jeer  ? 

Ah  1  here  is  a  plentiful  board, 
But  the  guests  are  all  mute  as  their  pitiful  cheer. 
And  none  but  the  worm  is  a  reveller  here. 

Shall  we  build  to  Affection  and  Love? 
Ah,  no  I  thejr  have  withered  and  died. 

Or  fled  with  the  spirit  above. 
Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters  arc  laid  side  by  sidi^ 
Yet  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have  replied. 

Unto  Sorrow  ?    The  Dead  cannot  grieve  j 
Not  a  sob,  not  a  si^h  meets  mine  ear. 

Which  Compassion  itself  could  relieve. 
Ah  I  sweetly  they  slumber,  nor  love,  hope,  or  fear ; 
Peace  1  peace  is  tlic  watchword,  the  only  one  here. 

Unto  Deathj  to  whom  monarchs  must  bow? 
Ah,  no  I  for  his  empire  is  known, 

And  here  there  are  trophies  enow  I 
Beneath  the  cold  dead  and  around  the  dark  stone 
Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  may  disown. 

The  first  tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  build. 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rise ; 

The  second  to  Faith,  which  insures  it  fullill'd ; 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  sacrifice, 
Who  bequeathe  us  them  both  when  He  rose  to  the  skies. 


JOHN  WOLCOT,  1738-1819. 

Dr.  John  Wolcot,  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  "Peter  Pindtfr"  (under 
which  namo  he  published  immerouB  satirical  effusions  upon  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, George  III.),  was  born  at  Dodbrooke,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1738.  lie  wus  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  a  respectable  surgeon  and  apothecary 
at  Fowcy,  in  Ck>mwal].  After  going  to  London  to  attend  the  hospitals,  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  profession,  and  in  1767  was  appointed  the 
medical  attendant  of  Sir  William  Trelawney,  who  had  been  Just  nominated 
Governor  of  Jamaica.  Finding  there,  however,  but  little  to  do  in  his  profession, 
he  solicited  and  obtained  IVom  his  patron  the  gift  of  a  living,  which  happened 
to  be  then  vacant,  in  "the  Church.''  "The  Bishop  of  London  ordained  the 
graceless  neophyte,''  and  Wolcot  entered  upon  those  sacred  duties  for  which  ho 
was  so  little  spiritually  qualified.  But  Sir  William  dying  soon  after,  and  there 
being  no  prospect  of  preferment  in  "the  Church,"  Wolcot  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  established  himself  as  a  physician  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  where  he 
practised  about  four  years. 

By  this  time  he  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  satirical  poet  by  an 

efifhsion  entitled  A  Svpplicaiory  Epistle  to  the  JRcvicwcrs;  and,  inheriting  £2000 

/hun  bia  uncle,  be  concluded,  in  1782,  to  remove  to  London,  where  he  might 

A»F»  M  wider  Seld  for  bia  talents.    Here  he  pii^\\R\\e«l  I-ync  Odw  U  Uwt  Boyi2 
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ria^ts,  in  which  he  attacked  West  and  other  eminent  Jirtists:  with  thetfo 
ic  were  so  pleased  that  he  continued  the  subject,  under  the  title  of 
<ric  Odea.  In  1786,  a  certain  little  obnoxious  insect  having  been  dis- 
on  the  plate  of  the  king,  he  published  The  Lousiadf  an  ITerci-eomie 
Jitot  cantos^  in  which  he  ridicules  the  event  with  inimitable  drollery. 
s  followed  by  a  humorous  poetical  epistle  to  James  Boswoll,  the  bio- 
of  Johnson,  entitled  JBoz^  and  JHozzi,  or  the  British  Biographers. 
cceeded  Peeps  at  SL  James,  Royal  Visits,  kc,  in  which  the  personal 
'  the  king  were  ridiculed,  and  numerous  other  satirical  pieces,  aimed 
mi  individuals.  Indeed,  so  prolific  was  his  pen  that  between  1778  and 
re  than  sixty  poetical  pamphlets  were  issued  by  this  witty  writer;  and 
dable  was  he  considered  that  it  was  said  the  ministry  endeavored  to 
m  to  silence.  In  1793  Wolcot  sold  the  copyright  of  his  works  to  the 
irs  for  an  annuity  of  £250,  payable  half-yearly.  He  had  been  ill  for 
le,  and  the  purchasers  calculated  upon  his  speedy  death;  but,  to  their 
xation  and  loss,  he  recovered,  and  continued  to  enjoy  his  annuity  for 
an  twenty  years.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Somers'  Town  on  tho 
uary,  1819. 

jlcot  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  original  poets  England  has  pro- 
lis  productions  displaying  not  merely  wit  and  smartness,  but  a  pro- 
lowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  heart,  combined  with  a  sound 
ivated  understanding.    His  serious  poems  evince  the  same  command 
age  and  originality  of  ideas  as  are  displayed  in  his  satires;  though  he 
in  the  latter.    No  man,  perhaps,  ever  enjoyed  so  much  temporary 
ty  as  Peter  Pindar;  and  he  himself  says,  that  when  the  Duke  of  Kent 
merica,  taking  a  stroll  into  the  country,  he  entered  a  neat  little  farm- 
id,  seeing  a  pretty  girl  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  he  said,  with  a  sort 
"And  pray,  do  you  have  books  here,  my  dear?"    "Oh,  yes,  sir,**  the 
archly  replied:  "we  have  the  Bible  and  Peter  Pindar.*** 

TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL, 

O  Boswell,  Bozzy,  Bnice,  whatever  thy  name, 

Thou  miffhty  sliark  for  anecdote  and  fame ; 

Thou  jackal,  leading  lion  Johnson  forth 

To  eat  Macpherson  midst  his  native  north ; 

To  frighten  grave  professors  witli  his  roar, 

And  shake  the  Hebrides  from  shore  to  shore, 

All  hail  I 

Triamphant  thou  tlirough  Time's  vast  gulf  shall  sail, 

The  puot  of  our  literary  whale ; 

Close  to  the  classic  Kambler  shalt  thou  cling, 

dose  as  a  supple  courtier  to  a  king ; 

Fate  shall  not  shake  thee  ofl^  with  all  its  power ; 

Stock  like  a  bat  to  some  old  ivied  tower. 

Nay,  though  thy  Johnson  ne*er  had  bless'd  thy  eyes, 

Paoli's  deeds  had  raised  thee  to  the  skies ; 

Yes,  his  broad  wing  had  raised  thee  (no  bad  hack), 

A  Tom-tit  twittering  on  an  eagle's  back. 


>t  waf  %  genuine  man  ot  hit  0ort,  I  neu  itgelf,  becanse  he  thouf^Yit  Vt  GOxAd  ttSotiL 
I  eort  wm0  oot  of  m  rary  digaWed  I  the  Joke;  and  ho  dared  to  expr^M  B^fmMk^VM 
ien  doeg  not  teem  to  hare  been  /  with   the  poor  and  ontcast.^— Luaa  \lW«*% 
tJlee  ia  hJm.    He  attacked  great-  /  WU  and  Hwaor 
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21  A  Y  DA  Y. 

The  daisies  peep  from  every  field. 

And  violets  sweet  their  odor  yield ; 

The  purple  blossom  paints  the  thorn, 

And  streams  reflect  the  blush  of  mom. 
Then,  lads  and  lasses  all.  be  gay, 
For  this  ia  nature's  holiday. 

Let  lusty  Labor  drop  his  flail, 
Nor  woodman's  hook  a  tree  assail ; 
The  ox  shall  cease  his  neck  to  bow, 
And  Clodden  yield  to  rest  the  plough. 
Then,  lads,  &c. 

Behold  the  lark  in  ether  float, 
While  rapture  swells  the  liquid  note  1 
What  warbles  he,  with  merry  cheer  ? 
"  Let  Love  and  Pleasure  rule  the  year  P 
Then,  lads^  &c 

Lo  I  Sol  looks  down  with  radiant  eye. 
And  throws  a  smile  around  his  sky ; 
Embracing  hill,  and  vale,  and  stream, 
And  warming  nature  with  his  beam. 
Then,  la^  &c. 

The  insect  tribes  in  myriads  jpour. 
And  kiss  with  zephyr  every  flower : 
Shall  these  our  icy  nearts  reprove, 
And  tell  us  we  are  foes  to  Love? 
Then,  lads,  &c. 

THE  RAZOR-SELLER. 

A  fellow  in  a  market-town, 

Most  musical,  cried  razors  up  and  down. 

And  ofler'd  twelve  for  eighteen-pence ; 
Wiich  certainly  secm'd  wondrous  cheap. 
And  for  the  money  quite  a  heap, 

As  every  man  would  buy,  with  cash  and  sense. 

A  country  bumpkin  the  msA  oflfer  heard, — 
Poor  Hodge,  who  sufler^d  by  a  broad,  black  beard, 

That  seem'd  a  shoe-brush  stuck  beneath  his  nose : 
With  cheerfulness  the  ei^hteen-pence  he  paid. 
And  proudly  to  himself  in  whispers,  said, 

''  This  rascal  stole  the  razors,  I  suppose. 

"  No  matter  if  the  fellow  he  a  knave. 
Provided  that  the  razors  Bhavt; 

It  certainly  will  be  a  monstrous  prize." 
So  home  the  clown  with  his  good  rortune  went. 
Smiling  in  heart  and  soul,  content^ 

And  quickly  aoap'd  himself  to  ears  and  eyes. 


WOIJ'OT. 

Being  well  lather'd  from  a  dish  or  tub, 
Ilodge  now  began  with  grinning  pain  to  grub. 

Just  like  a  hcdger  cutting  furze : 
'Tw8B  a  vile  nuor ! — then  the  rest  he  tried. 
All  were  impostors.    '^  Ah  T'  Hodge  sigh'd, 

^  I  wish  my  eighteen-pence  within  my  purse." 

ilodge  sought  the  fellow, — found  him, — and  begun : 
**  Prnaps,  Master  Bazor-rogue,  to  you  'tis  fun 

That  people  flay  themselves  out  of  their  lives : 
You  rascal  I  for  an  hour  have  I  been  grubbing, 
Giving  my  crying  whiskers  here  a  scrubbing, 

Wim  razors  just  like  oyster-knives. 
Sirrah  I  I  tell  you,  you're  a  knave, 
To  cry  up  razors  tiiat  can't  shave" 

"Friend,"  quoth  the  razor-man,  " I'm  not  a  knave: 

As  for  the  razors  you  have  bought, 

Upon  my  soul  I  never  thought 
That  they  would  skaveJ' 
"Not  think  tliey'd  shave  f*  quoth  Hodge,  with  wondering  eyes 

And  voice  not  much  unlilce  an  Indian  yell ; 
"What  were  they  made  for,  then,  you  dog?"  he  cries. 

"  Made  P'  quom  the  fellow,  with  a  smile,—"  to  sell." 


7) 


THE  PILGRIMS  AND   THE  PEAS, 

A  brace  of  sinners,  for  no  good. 
Were  order'd  to  the  Virgin  Mary's  shrine, 

Who  at  Loretto  dwelt  in  wax,  stone,  wood, 
And  in  a  curl'd  white  wig  look'd  wondrous  fmc. 

Fifty  long  miles  had  these  sad  rogues  to  travel, 

W^itn  something  in  their  shoes  much  worse  than  grave] : 

In  short,  their  toes  so  gentle  to  amuse, 

The  priest  had  order'd  peas  into  their  shoes : 

A  nostrum  femous  in  old  popish  times 
For  purifying  souls  deep  simk  in  crimes : 

A  sort  of  apostolic  salt, 

That  popish  parsons  for  its  powers  exalt. 
For  keeping  souls  of  sinners  sweet, 
Just  as  our  kitchen  salt  keeps  meat. 

The  knaves  set  off  on  the  same  day, 
Peas  in  their  shoes,  to  go  and  pray ; 

But  very  different  was  their  speed,  I  wot : 
One  of  the  sinners  gallop'd  on, 
Light  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun ; 

The  otiier  limp'd  as  if  he  had  been  shot 

One  saw  the  Virgin,  soon, — "peccavi  cried, — 

Had  his  soul  whitewash'd  all  so  clever  ] 
When  home  again  he  nimbly  hied, 

Made  fit  wiu  saints  above  to  live  forever. 
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In  coming  back,  liowever,  let  me  say, 

lie  met  his  brother  rogue  about  lialf-way, 

Hobbling  with  ontstretoh'd  handn  and  bending  knees, 

(.'Ureing  the  houIh  and  bodies  of  tlie  ])ea8, 

His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  brows  in  sweat. 

Deep  sympathizing  witli  his  groaning  feet. 

» 

"  How  now !"  tlie  liglit-tocd,  whitewaeih'd  pilgrim  bmke, 

"  You  lazy  lubber !" 
"  You  see  it !"  cried  the  other ;  "  His  no  joke ; 
^ly  feet,  once  hard  as  anv  nxrk, 

Are  now  as  soil  as  blubber. 

"  But,  brother  sinner,  do  explain 
How  'tis  tliat  you  are  not  in  pain. 

What  [)ower  hath  work'd  a  wonder  for  ytmr  tocS| 
AVhilst  1  just  like  a  snail  am  crawling, 
Now  groaning,  now  on  saint8  devoutly  bawling, 

Whilst  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my  woes  ? 

"  How  Ls't  that  you  can  like  a  greyhound  go. 

Merry  as  if  nought  had  hap|)eu'd,  bum  ye?" 
"  Why,"  cried  tlie  other,  grinnmg,  "  you  must  know. 
That  just  Iwfore  I  ventured  on  my  journey, 
To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 
/  took  the  liberty  to  BOiL  MY  PEAS !" 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  AUTHORS 

321^0  ^icb  in  i\t  Stconb  ^ccnbt  of  i\t  |lintiuni^  Cntinxg; 
OR   FROM   1810  TO  1819   INCLUSIVE. 


jius/cft,  Jane  (1775-1817),  dtiughter  of  a  i)arish  clergyman,  was  desenredljr 
distin^iLshe<l  in  her  day  as  a  novelist,  for  her  lieauty  of  stvle  and  de* 


Hufely  recommended  as  combining  in  an  eminent  degree  iniitniction  with 

amusement."  * 


1  '''■Pridf  and  Prejitdirf,  |»y  Jano  AuRtrn,  is  \ 
the  iM?rf<«ct  typp  of  a  novel  of  rominim  life:  j 
the  Btory  so  conciwly  and  dramatirully  told,  ! 
the  lanfrnnge  eo  nhniile.  tite  ghade«  and  half  I 
HhadtMiof  hiininn  charact«TKo  clearly  preM*n  tod,  ! 
and  the  ojieration*  of  various  niotivef)  so  doll-  ' 
cately  traced,  attest  thin  (dfted  woman  to  have 
been  the  perfect  inistresH  of  hur  art/' — AR!fOU>'s 
JEnglitth  Literature. 

"  1826,  March  14.    Road  again,  and  for  the 
third  time  at  least,  Miss  Atuton's  fincly-written 


noTel  of  Pride  and  Pr^ttdice.  That  jmmg 
lady  hiul  a  talent  for  doecribing  the  1iito1t»> 
ineuts  and  feelings  and  charactera  of  ordinary 
life,  which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  erer 
met  with.  The  big  liow-wow  strain  I  ran  do 
no-self  like  any  now  going;  but  the  exqairfta 
touch  which  renders  ordinary  commonpiaoa 
thingfi  and  characters  interettiog  fnwi  the 
truth  of  the  description  and  the  ienttment,  ii 
denied  to  me.*"— Sia  Waltui  Scott. 


aUrPLEMESTA HY  A UTHOHS, 
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ISruntoHf  JIfafy  (MisA  Balfour  of  Orkney;  born  in  Orkney,  1778),  was 
the  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brunton,  of  Edinburgh.  She  wrote  Self-Control^ 
and  Jjisdpline, — two  novclH  of  superior  merit. 

Fcrffuson^  A.dam  (1724-1816),  was  Profensor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
of  Morad  Philosophy  in  tlie  Univernitv  of  Edinburgh.  His  chief  works 
are— TA«  i/irtory  of  Civil  Society,  1706  { Instituiea  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1769 ; 
The  HiiUory  of  the  Roman  Eepublic,  1788.  Of  these  the  last  lias  l>een  the 
most  popular. 

Fbrgythy  Joseph  (176^1815),  published  Remarks  on  Antiquities,  Art*,  and 
Letters  during  an  Excursion  in  IlcJy  in  1S02  and  1803^ — an  adnnrahle 
work,  giving  in  a  short  compass  much  information. 

Hamilton,  Mrs,  JE^lizabeth  (1758-1816),  miscellaneous  writer,  wsw  lM>rii 
in  Belfast.  She  wrote  The  Cottagers  of  Glenhumie^ — an  admirable  novel  or 
moral  tale  of  cottage  life, — The  Modern  Philosopher,  Letters  tm  Education, 
Letters  of  a  Hindoo  RajaJi,^  &c, 

Lainffy  Malcolm  (1762-1818),  was  a  Scottish  lawyer.  He  wrote  A  His- 
tory of  Scotland  from  1603  to  1707,  in  which  he  triumphantly  refiites  the 
authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poems ;  and  Dissertations  on  the  Gowrie  Plot  and 
the  Murder  cf  Dantley.  In  all  Ids  historical  writings  he  shows  most  faith- 
ful and  diligent  research,  and  the  strictest  r^^rd  to  tnith. 

Ltwis,  John  Chetwode,  a  traveller,  who  died  in  1815,  is  favorably 
known  for  a  much-admired  work,  A  Classical  Tour  in  Italy. 

Lewis y  Matthtn^  Gregory  (1773-1818),  was  distinguished  in  his  day 
an  a  novelist  of  the  terrihc  school.  He  wrote  The  Monk  (hence  he  in 
called  by  Byron  "Monk  I^wis"),  a  tale  of  wickedness  and  terror,  Tales 
of  Wonder,  and  Tales  of  Horror,  &c.  But  his  works  have  now  fallen 
into  merited  oblivion. 

Ley  den  y  JohUy  poet  and  Oriental  scholar,  was  bom  in  RoxbiirglL<«hiro,  on 
the  southern  boundary  of  Scotland,  in  1775.  He  entered  "the  Church," 
but  left  it  on  being  appointed  bv  government, '  surgeon's  assistant  at 
Madras.  He  qualified  himself  for  bis  ofBce  in  six  months,  and  sailed  for 
the  East  in  1802.  After  going  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  knowledge, 
he  died  in  Java  in  1811.'  His  acquisitions  as  a  linguist  were  second 
only  to  thoee  of  Sir  William  Jones.  His  longest  poem  is  entitled  Scenes 
of  InfoMcu;  his  ballad,  The  Mermaid f  and  Ode  to  an  Indian  Gold  Coin, 
are  his  oeet  short  pieces.  His  Poetical  Remains,  with  a  Memoir,  were 
published  in  1819. 

MeJVHi,  Hector  (1746-1818),  a  St^otch  poet.  He  published  in  1789  The 
Harpjtk  legendary  poem,  and  in  1795  his  moral  tale,  ScvtlawJTs  Skaith,  or 
Ike  Hittory  &  l^iU  afiS  Jean,  depicting  the  evil  effects  (skaith*)  of  in- 
temperance.   Byron  says  his  works  are  deservedly  popular. 

Matone,  J^dn^ard  (1741-1812),  a  dramatic  critic  and  commentator,  pulv- 
lishea  an  Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage,  Memoirs  of  Dnjdcn,  Life. 
of  Wyndhnxm,  &c.,  and  edited  an  edition  of  Shakspcarc,  which  ha«  now 
very  little  value.* 


1  Tlifi  te  a  work  of  fiction  de»oribing  tho 
fravskot  mannera  and  ciuiom8  of  England. 
iiMifr  tbe  n«m«  of  a  supponed  Hindoo;  the 
Mm  ImIdc  taken,  perbaiw,  fh>m  the  Athenian 
LtUtrt  ot  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Rev.  Dr. 
Beoke.  and  others. 

i  -X  dtetaat  mad  a  deadly  ehore 
Haa  Leyden*!  cold  remainn.*' 

Boon:  Lord  of  the  I$lei. 


'  "  He  potired  forth  8<»v(»ral  bortlrr  balladf , 
which  Tvon  tho  heart«  of  Lewis  and  Scott." — 
MoiR. 

*  "  Skaith,"  injury,  damafce,  calamity. 

K  Dr.  Symmous,  a  rfH^ent  biographer  of  Shak- 
cpoare,  says,  "  No  one  has  inflicted  such  cruel 
wounds  on  the  text  of  Shakspeu^  at  the  aa* 
auming  dulness  of  Malone.* 
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^rcy,  2*^  Of  Has,  BWiop  of  Droniore  (1728-1811),  will  ever  be  gntefullj' 
remembered  for  hir*  clmmiing  seletUion,  The  Reliques  of  En^ish  Poetry, 
made  ii})  of  BOine  of  the  Immi  ballads  and  lyrical  pieces  of  ancient  and 
modern  |K>etry.^  lie  wn8  aliw  a  i)oct  himself,  vua  hifl  ballad,  0  Nanmfy  viU 
thou  go  with  me  f  and  The  Jlennit  of  Warktoorthj  fully  testify.    ,       , 

Tlavfniry  Jo/tfi  (174S-1819),  l^rofewor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
\  ■  nivernity  of  luliiiburgh.  EhnaaitJi  of  Gewtuiry,  1794 ;  PhUotojMuxU  Worh, 
v'ith  a  Memoir  by  Frnvfis  Jeffrey j  4  vols.,  1822.  "His  worksy"  say^ 
Dugald  Stewart,  "  exhibit  a  crc»uibination  of  the  soundest  philosophy  and 
of  tlie  profoundcst  Bciciice,  with  powers  of  elo(iuence  ana  skill  in  coni- 
IKisitioii,  which  place  the  author  in  the  iiniit  rank  of  our  clasalc  authois." 

iSaj^crSy   J^Vank*  (170^^1817),  was  a  phyKician  of  Norwich,    He  wrote 

J)ramatic  Sketches  of  the  Anciait  Northern  MythoUMfy^  1790;  DiBquimtioM 
Mtiophiftnical  ami  Literarif,  1793;  Poetical  Wtrrhif  iJiaquisitiolu  on  Pbelry, 
with  Li'fe  bv  W.  l^ivlor,  i.S:m. 

Sharp y  Grattrific  ( 1 73')-! S IS),  the  great  philanthropist,  was  the  mn  of 
Kev.  Thomas  Shar|),  Arc)ide:K>on  of  Northumberland.  He  early  obtained 
a  HiuuitioM  in  the  Ordnance  otfice,  devoting  all  his  leisure  time  to  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew,  C4reek,  and  I^tin  languages.  In  1766,  a  circtim- 
8tancc  occurred  that  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  life.  A  nian  by  the 
name  of  Lii<le  liad  bn)ught  to  England  from  Barl)adoos,  an  African 
named  Jonathan  Strong,  whom  he  claimed  as  his  slave.  The  cruel 
treiitmont  the  man  received  at  the  hands  of  liLx  brutal  master  (for  slavery, 
all  the  world  over,  makes  men  brutal,  and  wtmien  wonte*)  having  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Sharp,  he  exerte<i  all  his  eflbrts  to  get  him 
released,  and  linally  miccecded.  But  he  saw  that  the  case  of  poor  Strong 
was  but  one  of  many  similar  ini«tanceH  that  then  existed,  and  ne  resolved 
to  devote  his  whole  (Miwcrs  to  the  nlxilition  of  that  system  of  oppresiioD 
that  wart  ]»roductive  of  so  much  wrong  and  misery.  Of  course,  at  that 
time  he  hud  to  encounter  bitter  opposition,  and  often  was  his  life  in 
danger;  but  he  never  shrank  from  his  duty.  Case  after  case  he  had 
brought  before  the  judges,  until  finally,  in  the  great  case  of  Somerset, 
1772,  it  was  declared,  i>y  a  full  bench,  that  the  mom^it  a  slave  set  his 
foot  upon  the  soil  of  Kngland  he  wai«  free.    Hence  the  lines  of  Cowper, — 

"  Sluv(X)  cannot  lirt'iitlio  in  Entclaml:  if  their  langs 
Kcci-ivo  our  Hir,  tliiit  niunifnt  thoy  are  flree: 
Tiii'V  toiuh  Miir  country,  and  thoir  sLaoklos  fall." 

After  this,  Mr.  Sharp  devotwl  his  energies  to  the  abolition  of  slaveir  and  of 
the  slave-trade  all  over  the  world,  anil  some  horrible  instances  of  cruelty 
that  had  occurred'  drew  towards  him  the  svmimthies  of  the  wise  and  the 
good.  He  was  the  meims,  al)out  1787,  of  fbunding  the  colony  of  free 
blacks  at  Sierra  I^rcone.  In  1804  he  was  elected  the  first  President  of 
the  "£ritL<h  and  Foreign  Bible  S<x:iety,''  which  poet  he  held  till  \qa 
death,  July  6,  1813. 
As  a  scliolar,  Mr.  Sharp  took  a  high  rank.    His  chief  works  are — A 


>  '"TliP  infliionce  of  Porcy'H  collection  waa 
gcnvnil  und  exteUHivo,  at*  Jh  ovidi'nt  in  th« 
writinpii  of  many  c<»t('njporary  aiitliora.  It 
SHve  tiio  first  iinpiilHH  to  the  geniuR  of  8ir 
li'altnr  8<'ott,  and  it  may  !»•>  itccn  in  thi*  writingn 
of  Co]erid»;e  and  Worda worth.'* — CHAMBKBB'd 
£ngliith  Literniurf. 

s  It  in  wortliy  of  note  that  in  our  great  filaTft- 
holdont' rt'bvlUon  (lMl~lii65)  the  women  often 
fhowful  a  more  hitter  fpirit  ami  were  gailty 
of  more  rvvoltint;  prM;tUe6  ihan  tlio  men. 


s  For  instance,  the  maatcr  of  the  «1aT»«hip 
"  Zong,"  liaTiug  a  large  namber  of  bJii  slave* 
ffick,  told  his  officers  tliat  "if  they  die<l  on 
board,  the  lom  would  fall  on  the  owners  of 
the  ship :  bnt  if  tliey  were  thrown  a/i're  iMi 
the  Au,  the  loss  would  fall  npon  the  nndei^ 
writon."  Acoordingly,  they  proceeded  to  thHr 
horrid  work,  and  throw  overbuttrd  on  wfTSh 
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Semtaadaiion  of  the  Injustice  and  Danger  cf  tolerating  Slavery  in  Eiiylaml, 
1769;  Intndry  into  the  Principlee  of  ViUarkwe,  1770;  A  Declaration  of  the 
People t  Sattiaral  Right  to  a  Share  in  the  Legislature^  1774 ;  On  the  Pro- 
numeration  of  the  EngliBh  Tongue;  On  the  Use  of  the  Definite  Article  in  the 
New .TeUament ;  Remarks  on  several  Important  Prophecies;  Remarks  on 
DueUing;  The  Lax  of  RetrihtUionf  or  a  Serious  Warning  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  ChUmiei,  founded  on  Ood^s  Temporal  Vengeance  against  Tyrant*, 
Slaitekolden,  Ac, ;  and  he  published  numerous  other  learned  and  curious 
tncta.  But  it  is  as  a  philanthropist  that  he  will  ever  be  held  in  gratefid 
remembimnoe.* 

SAeridan^  diehard  SHnsley,  distinguished  aR  a  statesman,  wit^  and 
dramatist^  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1751.  At  twenty-four  he  published 
The  MivaiSf  in  which  Captain  Absolute  and  Mrs.  Malaprop  are  well- 
known  characters.  But  his  greatest  work  was  The  School  for  Scandal, 
pabliahed  in  1777,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  comedies  in  the 
rjiglish  lan^^oage.  He  also  wrote  The  Dutnna,  an  opera ;  The  Critic,  a 
witty  after-piece,  dx^  The  political  scene  in  which  he  so  distinguisheii 
himfielf,  by  a  speech  of  unsurpassed  eloouence,  was  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  He  died  in  1816.  For  a  full  account  of  this  gifted 
but  wayward  genius,  read  his  Life,  by  Thomas  Moore.  His  Speeches  have 
been  publish^,  in  5  vols.  8vo. 

TannaMlt,  ^Robert,  Scotch  poet,  b<^m  at  Paisley,  1774,  was  in  early  life 
a  weaver.  His  Scottish  songs,  among  which  may  be  named  Gloomy 
WuUer's  now  oW,  and  Jessie,  the  Flower  o*  Dumblane,  are  remarkable  for 
sweetneas  and  power,  and  are  scarcely  inferior  to  some  of  Bums's.  He 
died  in  1810. 

TooJte,  John  Mome,  a  lawyer  and  philologist  (1736-1812),  was  dis- 
tingaiahed  in  his  day  as  a  political  writer  and  scholar.  In  1794  he  was 
tried  for  high  treason,  accused  of  conspiring  with  the  French  Convention 
to  overthrow  the  English  Constitution.  He  was  defended  by  Lord 
Ekskine,  and  acquitted.  His  great  etymological  work — and  an  admirable 
one  it  is — Sa  entitled  Epea  Pteroenia,^  or  the  Diversions  of  Parley.* 

Waitofiy  ftichard  (1737-1816),  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  did  much  for  the 
cause  of  religion  in  his  replies  to  Gibbon  and  Paine,  publishing  in 
answer  to  the  attacks  of  the  former.  An  Apology  for  Christianity,  and  in 
answer  to  the  latter.  An  Apology  for  the  Bible.  These  works  are  still,  and 
ever  will  be,  highly  valuea. 


1  lo  this,  u  in  manj  other  thinge,  he  wan 
lik*  oar  own  Chricnan  Btat€«nian,  Chnrlcfi 
8Bmii«r, — *  half-century  before  his  time. 

*  A  part  of  the  infcription  upon  hia  monn- 
nent  ai  WMtmlntter  Abttey  reads  thus,  and 
aerer  vas  a  monumental  inscription  more 
tmthfbl : — ^"Hu  WBOiM  soul  was  in  harmony 

WITH  TBI  BACaXD  REAnr, — OLOBT  TO  GOD  IN  THX 

iMsnrr,  oh  sastu  peacx,  and  oood  will  to- 


wards MKN."  Fee liis  Memoirs,  by  I*rimc  lloaro, 
Ixindon,  1820. 

» '•  Winged  Words." 

*  This  name  is  from  a  wealthy  client,  Mr. 
Tooke,  of  Parley,  from  whom  our  axitlior  in- 
herited a  large  fortune,  and  whose  name  he 
afterwards  assumed.  Purley  was  a  suuill  pari:»h 
in  Bcrluhiro. 
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THOMAS  BROWN,  1778-1820. 

Thomas  Brown,  the  einiucnt  metaphysician,  was  bom  at  Eirkmabreck.*  in 
Scotland,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  minister  of 
the  parish.  Ilaving  lost  his  father  when  quite  young,  he  was  placed  by  his 
maternal  uncle,  from  his  seventh  to  his  fourteenth  year,  at  different  schools 
near  Loudon,  in  all  of  which  he  made  great  progress  in  classical  literature. 
L'pon  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1792,  he  returned  to  his  mother's  house  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  entered  as  a  student  in  the  University.  His  attention  was  at  once 
<Iirected  to  metaphysical  studies  by  Dugald  Stewart's  Elements  pf  the  PkUomfky 
of  the  Jfuman  Mind  being  put  into  his  hands,  and  the  next  winter  he  attended 
Mr.  Stewart's  class.  Here  he  immediately  distinguished  himself  by  his  acute 
and  profound  observations  upon  this  subject,  and  a  friendship  commenced 
between  the  illustrious  teacher  and  his  no  less  illustrious  pupil,  which  con- 
tinued through  life. 

In  1798  he  published  Observations  on  the  Zoonomia  qf  Dr.  Darwin,  which  waa 
considered  a  remarkable  production  for  one  so  young.  In  1803,  having  at- 
tended the  usual  medical  course,  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicinew 
In  the  same  year  he  brought  out  the  first  edition  of  his  poems,  in  two 
volumes,  which  exhibit  marks  of  an  original  mind  and  a  refined  taste.  His 
next  publication  was  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hume  respect- 
ing causation,  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  i)ronounced  the  finest  model  in 
mental  philosophy  since  Berkeley  and  Hume.  A  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1806,  and  a  third  in  1818  so  enlarged  as  to  be  almost  a  new  work, 
under  the  title  of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect* 

Up  to  the  year  1808,  Dr.  Brown  continued  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Edin- 
burgh, though  it  was  not  a  culling  suited  to  his  taste  and  studies.  Thid  year 
a  circumstance  occurred  that  placed  him  in  a  situation  that  entirely  harmo- 
nised with  his  iuclinatidus.  The  healthof  Professor  Stewart  had  been  declining 
for  some  time,  and  he  applied  to  Dr.  Brown  to  supply  his  place  for  a  short 
period,  with  lectures  of  his  own  composilion.  He  did  so,  and  gave  universal 
satisfaction;  and  in  ISjlO  he  was,  agreeabl]^  to  Mr.  Stewart's  wishes,  appointed 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  conjunction  with  him.  He  entered  upon 
his  duties  with  great  ardor  and  untiring  industry,  and  prepared  for  his  stu- 
dents that  series  of  lectures  on  which  his  fame  rests.  In  the  summer  of  1814 
ho  published  anonymously  his  ]x>em  entitled  The  Paradise  <^  CoqueUes, 
whi'jli  met  with  a  very  favorable  reception;  and  in  the  next  year  two 
others.  The  Wanderer  of  Noncay  and  The  Bower  of  Spring.  In  the  autumn 
of  1S18  he  commenced  his  text-book  for  the  benefit  of  his  students.  He  was 
then  in  good  healih:  but  in  December  he  became  indisiK»Ked.  and  during  the 
Bummer  rocesa  of  the  n^xt  yoar  his  health  seemed  evidently  to  be  failing. 
When  ho  again  met  his  classi  in  the  autumn,  his  lecture  unfortunately  happened 
to  be  one  which  he  was  never  able  to  deliver  without  being  much  moved;  and, 


'  Abtwt  eigltty  oiHq*  southwest  of  Edlnburfl^,  i«M  So\^%.3  TtVtYv, 
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from  the  manner  in  which  he  recited  the  very  affecting  lines  from  Beattie'a 
Sermit,  it  was  conceived  by  many  that  the  emotion  he  displayed  arose  from 
albreboding  of  his  own  approaching  dissolution: — 

**  Til  night,  nnd  the  landitcape  in  lovely  no  more; 

I  Diourti,  but,  ye  woodlaudtf,  I  monVii  not  for  you ; 
For  morn  in  approtwhiug,  your  charms  to  reHtore, 

Perftjmed  with  fresh  (ragruuce.  and  glittering  with  dow: 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  1  mourn : 

Kind  Nature  the  embrvo  bloKnom  will  save: 
But  when  nhall  Bpring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  f 

Ofaf  whnn  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave?" 

This  was  the  last  lecture  he  ever  delivered.  Day  after  day  he  became 
veaker,  and  he  died  on  the  2d  of  April,  1820. 

The  moat  prominent  features  of  Dr.  Brown's  character  were  gentleness, 
kindnen,  and  delicacy  of  mind,  united  with  great  independence  of  spirit,  a 
rtrang  love  of  liberty,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
virtue,  aad  happiness  among  mankind.  The  predominating  quality  of  his 
iatellectiial  character  was,  unquestionably,  his  power  of  analysis,  in  which 
he  had  few  equals.  In  his  prose  he  has  shown  great  powers  of  eloquence. 
His  poetry  has  never  been  popular,  though  it  contains  very  many  choice 
passages.  His  character  as  a  philosopher  will  rest  chiefly  upon  his  Lectures 
m  ikt  JPkiiaaophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  which  were  published  in  two  volumes 
after  his  death.  A  more  instructive  and  interesting  book  can  hardly  be  foimd 
IB  the  compass  of  English  literature.  It  is  full  of  passages  of  exquisite  beauty 
■nd  lofty  eloquence. 

THE  POWER   OF  HABIT. 

That  the  frequent  repetition  of  any  action  increases  the  tend- 
eocj  to  it,  all  of  you  must  have  experienced  in  yourselves,  in 
innumerable  cases,  of  little  importance,  perhaps,  ^but  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  influence ;  and  there  are  few  of  you,  probably, 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  in  others  the 
fiital  power  of  habits  of  a  very  different  kind.  In  the  corruption 
of  a  great  city  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  look  around,  without  per- 
ceiving some  waminff  example  of  that  blasting  and  deadening 
influence,  before  which  every  thing  that  was  generous  and  bene- 
volent in  the  heart  has  withered,  while  every  thing  which  was 
noxious  haa  flourished  with  more  rapid  maturity;  like  those 
plants  which  can  extend  their  roots,  indeed,  even  in  a  pure  soil, 
and  fling  out  a  few  leaves  amid  balmy  airs  and  odors,  but  which 
barst  oat  in  all  their  luxuriance  only  from  a  soil  that  is  fed  with 
constant  putreseency,  and  in  an  atmosphere  which  it  is  poison 
to  inhale.  It  is  not  vice — not  ^old  and  insensible  and  contented 
Tice,  that  has  never  known  any  ])etter  feelings — which  we  view 
with  melancholy  regret.  It  is  virtue — at  least  what  once  was 
rirtae — that  has  yielded  progressively  and  silently  to  an  influ- 
ence scarcely  perceived,  till  it  has  become  the  very  thin^  vfhicK 
it  abhorred.  Ifothing  can  he  more  just  than  the  iVictUTe  o5  \K\^ 
sad  progress,  described  in  the  well-known  lines  of  rope: — 
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"  ^'ice  Ik  a  monster  of  wich  frightful  mien, 
That,  to  be  huted,  need8  but  to  be  seen ; 
Yet,  ween  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  tlien  embrace."* 

In  the  slow  progress  of  some  insidious  disease,  which  is  scarcely 
regarded  by  its  checrl'ul  and  unconscious  victim,  it  is  mournful  to 
mark  the  smile  of  giiyety  as  it  plays  over  that  very  bloom,  which 
is  not  the  freshness  of  health,  but  the  flushing  of  approaching 
mortality,  amid  studies  perhaps  just  opening  into  intellectual  ex- 
cellence, and  hopes  and  plans  of  generous  ambitioi)  that  are 
never  to  be  fulfilled.  But  how  much  more  painful  is  it  to  behold 
that  equally  insidious  and  far  more  desolating  progress  with 
which  guilty  passion  steals  upon  the  heart, — when  there  is  still 
sufficient  virtue  to  feel  remorse,  and  to  sigh  at  the  remembrance 
of  purer  years,  but  not  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  guilt  which  is 
felt  to  be  oppressive,  and  to  return  to  that  purity  in  which  it 
would  again,  in  its  better  moment**,  gladly  take  shelter,  if  only 
it  had  energy  to  vanquish  the  almost  irresistible  habits  that 
would  tear  it  back ! 

'*  Crimes  lead  to  crimes,  and  link  so  Htraight, 
What  first  was  accident  at  Iai»t  is  /o/e; 
The  unhappy  servant  siukH  into  a  slave, 
And  virtue's  la.^t  sad  strugglings  cannot  save." — Mai^let. 

We  must  not  conceive,  however,  that  habit  is  powerful  only  in 
strengthening  what  is  evil  ;  though  it  is  this  sort  of  operation 
which,  of  course,  forces  itself  more  upon  our  observation  and 
memorv, — like  the  noontide  darkness  of  the  tempest,  that  is 
rememf)ered  when  the  calm  and  the  sunshine  and  the  gentle 
shower  are  forgotten.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  same 
principle  which  confirms  and  aggravates  what  is  evil  strengthens 
and  cherishes  also  what  is  good.  The  virtuous,  indeed,  do  not 
require  the  influence  of  habitual  benevolence  or  devotion  to 
force  them,  as  it  were,  to  new  acts  of  kindness  to  man,  or  to  new 
sentiments  of  gratitude  to  God,  But  the  temptations,  to  which 
even  virtue  might  sometimes  bo  in  danger  of  yielding  in  the 
commencement  of  its  delightful  progress,  become  powerless  and 
free  from  T)oril  when  that  progress  is  more  advanced.  There  are 
spirits  which,  even  on  earth,  are  elevated  above  that  little  scene 
of  mortal  ambition  with  which  their  benevolent  wishes  for  the 
sufferers  there  are  the  single  tie  that  connects  them  still.  All 
with  them  is  serenity ;  the  darkness  and  the  storm  are  beneath 
them.  They  have  only  to  look  down,  with  generous  sympathy, 
on  those  who  have  not  yet  risen  so  high ;  and  to  look  up,  with 
gratitude,  to  that  heaven  which  is  above  their  head,  and  which 
18  almost  opening  to  receive  them. — Lecture  xllii, 
'  •  ■       -* 
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f  Dr.  Brown's  poetry,  The  Baradise  of  Coqtiettes  has  been  by  far  the  most 
alar,  though  it  is  now  little  road :  yet  the  Edinburgh  Review^  says  of  it,  "  It 
7  far  the  best  and  most  brilliant  imitation  of  Popo  that  has  appeared  since 
time  of  that  great  writer."  The  following,  the  opening  of  the  third  cauto^ 
I  give  some  idea  of  its  style  and  character.  It  is  in  a  rather  ambiguous  tone, 
lewhat  between  raillery,  sarcasm,  and  an  apology  for 

THE  CHANGEFULNESS  OF    WOMAN. 

Ye  watchful  sprites,  who  make  e'en  man  your  care, 

And  sore  more  gladly  hover  o'er  the  fair, 

Who  grave  on  iidamant  all  changeless  things, 

The  smiles  of  courtiers  and  the  u-owns  of  kinge  ! 

Say  to  what  softer  texture  ye  impart 

The  quick  resolves  of  woman's  trusting  heart ; 

Joys  of  a  moment,  wishes  of  an  hour, 

The  short  eternity  of  Passion's  power^ 

Breathed  in  vain  oaths  that  pleage  with  generous  zeal 

E'en  more  of  fondness  than  they  e'er  shall  feel, 

Light  fleeting  vows  that  never  reach  above. 

And  all  the  guileless  changefulness  of  love ! 

Is  summer's  leaf  the  record  ?     Does  it  last 

Till  withering  autumn  blot  it  with  his  blast  ? 

Or,  frailer  stUl,  to  fade  ere  ocean's  ebb, 

Graved  on  some  filmy  insect's  thinnist  web, 

Some  day-fly's  wing  that  dies  and  ne'er  has  slept, 

Lives  the  light  vow  scarce  longer  than  'tis  kept  ? 

Ah,  call  not  perfidy  her  fickle  choice ! 

Ah,  find  not  fidsehood  in  an  angel's  voice  I 

True  to  one  word,  and  constant  to  one  aim. 

Let  man's  hard  soul  be  stubborn  as  his  frame ; 

But  leave  sweet  woman's  form  and  mind  at  will 

To  bend  and  vary  and  be  graceful  still. 


JOHX  KEATS,  1795-1820. 

roHjr  Kbats  was  bom  in  Loudon,  October  20, 1795.  At  fifteen  he  was  appren- 
m1  to  a  surgeon ;  but,  being  ri«?hly  endowed  by  nature  with  the  poetical 
altf,  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  tlie  cultivation  of  letters.  He  was  early 
rodoced  to  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  struck  with  the  exuberance  of  the  speci- 
usof  his  genuine,  though  young  poetry  that  were  laid  before  himj  and  he 
mee  introduced  him  to  the  public.  In  1817,  Keats  published  a  volume  con- 
liBg  his  juvenile  poetry,  and,  shortly  after,  liis  long  poem  Eiidymion,  a  Poetic 
mmee,  which,  defective  though  it  was  in  many  parts,  evinced  great,  but  undis- 
ined  powers  of  imagination.  It  was  criticized  in  a  short,  though  very  severe 
da  by  John  Wilson  Croker,  in  the  Quarterly  Jlcview  (xix.  204);  and  such 
its  effect  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  youthful  poet  as  to  embitter  his 
lie  future  existence.    "  Its  first  efi*ects,"  says  Shelley,  "  are  described  to  m^ 
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tu  have  resembled  insanity:  and  it  was  l»y  asBiduous  wat<;hing  that  he  was 
restrained  from  eflectiug  purposes  of  suicide.  The  agony  of  his  sufierings  at 
length  produced  tlio  rupturo  of  a  blood-vi'ssol  in  the  hm^s,  and  the  usual  pro- 
cess of  con8umj)tion  apj>oars  to  have  b«'gnu."  To  recover  hia  health,  Keats 
travelled  to  Rome,  wliere  Ije  died  on  tlie  27th  <»f  December,  1820,  having  pre- 
viously published  another  volume  of  (Ktemn.  cont^iiuing  LamiOj  laabella.  The 
JSvc  of  SUAgncH,  and  Ilj/pcrion. 

Every  one  must  admit  tlint  Keats  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the  poetical 
faculty,  in  a  high  degree,  and  that  all  he  has  written  is  stamped  with  originality 
and  power.  But  his  imagiiiation  is  so  luxuriant,  his  writings  are  so  crowded 
with  images,  and  his  transitions  from  thought  to  thought  so  rapid  and  at  times 
so  obscure,  that  he  never  can  become  a  i)opular  poet  It  has  been  well  said 
tliat  his  writings  are  adapte<l  chietiy  to  those  who  are  of  a  poetical  tempera- 
ment themselves,  and  who  have  an  imagination  capable  of  following,  if  not 
of  creating.  To  such  they  are  stimulating,  suggestive,  and,  it  may  be,  delight- 
ful. But  to  those  readers  who  have  a  desire  for  poetry  as  a  pleasant  form  of 
some  clear  and  connected  subject,  and  who  prefer  authors  that  anticipate  their 
imagination  rather  than  call  it  into  violent  action,  Keats's  poems  will  have, 
comparatively,  few  charms.* 

AnuliK.SS   TO   Ai'TrMX. 

Sea-^on  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulni'r)}*, 

Close  lK»som-friend  of  the  maturing  Kun, 
Conspiring  with  him  liow  to  load  and  h\&» 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  tlie  thatch-eavca  nin ; 
To  bend  with  ajiples  the  mosn'd  cottage-trecH, 

And  fill  all  fi'uit  with  rij>enes8  to  the  cx>re; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shelb 

With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  tlie  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  davs  will  never  cease, 

For  summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their  clammv  oellH. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  beneath  thy  store? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  lind 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  grnnarv-floor^ 

Thy  hair  soft-liftoil  by  the  winnowinj;  wind, 
Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  soun<l  aslee]), 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  popjdes,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  sAvatli  and  all  its  twined  flowers; 

And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  tliv  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 
Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look, 

Thou  watehest  the  last  fK)zings,  hours  by  hours. 


J  "Tbat  the  por-try  of  Ki-nts  i-  full  of  bonu-  (■oiuprthrniiivoiicr.K,  of  u  great  nature,  that  it 

ties,  that  it  cvjnroH  a  most  n-nmrkjiblc  ricli-  diKplnvK  p^wt-n*— we  will  not  say,  like  tb««e 

nowj  and  SHnsitiviMn/Mji.t  Imicy  ami  Knjrjri'stivc^  of  Milion,  but— like  tho«e  uf  either  of  the  great 

n«w  of  imagination,  that  it  c<iiit:iinH  pii-it^a^e.x  p.M^ts  of  the  nineteenth  century.  U  a  dogma 


of  a  certain  ^01l^h  subliniity  vfeminidy  above 
its    general    tone,  and    that    it    orcu'^ionally 


to  whicli  neitlier  the  life  nor  the  wrftiDp 
of    Ki'i(i!>    iiftonl    any    Nde<|iiate   mpport.*' — 


makes  the  * BvnM*  of  ttatirtfjution  arlu-  with  tlie    Wiuvplk'h  tUtatfx,  i.  p.  3i>4. 


unreachable  delirary  nf  itM  epithet^,'  is  dn'er- 
fu))j  ackoowle<]>;ed  by  rvery  i«ne  whi.»  nadw 


"  In  the  Houl  of  Keatii,  if  ever  in  a  hnana 
_,  .        ,      ^     -  Boul  at  nil,  there  wan  a  portion  of  the  real 

j>oetrj  without  having  his  fiiury  and  ininjtitm-    pix'tic  e:«wi\ce."— Masson's  Amy*.  Biaarapkt' 
tlon  8hutbyprejn<\ico;  hut  that  it  exiiirofi  tho    cal  and  Critfr.iK  -^     --»    j- 


tAf/i  shut  by  prejudice;  hut  thtit  it  c\iuro^  tho  1 1 
Ji*rc0  ADfJ  fint,  tho  (hpth,  the  ;,'i-an<UMir,  .ir  tho  1 
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"WTiere  are  the  M>ng»  of  Spring?    Ay,  where  are  they  ? 

Think  not  of  tliem :  thou  hast  thy  muflic  too, — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  8ofk-<lying  day, 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  roey  hue ; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river-sallows  borne  aloft, 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 

And  full-grown  lambs  bleat  loud  from  hilly  boar% 
Hedge-crickets  sing :  and  now,  with  treble  soil, 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden-crofL 

And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  s&ies. 

ODE   TO  A   NIQHT1NQALE> 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains, 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk : 
'Tis  not  througn  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happinesf^ 
That  tnou,  light-wing^  Dryad  of  tne  trees. 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

Oh  for  a  draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 

Coord  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delvM  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green. 

Dance  and  Provencal  song  and  sunburnt  mirth  { 
Oh  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  south, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 
And  purple-stain^  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  wim  thee  fade  away  into  the  fonMt  dim  : 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  hist  gray  haira, 

W^here  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies ; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs ; 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

Away !  away !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

Not  charioted  by  Bacclius  and  his  pards, 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards :  • 

Already  with  thee !  tender  is  the  night, 

And  haply  the  queen-moon  is  on  her  throne. 
Clustered  around  by  all  her  starry  fays ; 


rbc  Odt  to  a  Nightingale  ia  ono  of  great  I  {nite  Hill,  on  tbo  border  of  tli«  fields  looking 
1^,  and    may  eerve  ta  a  companioa  to  /  towaribi  UtLinp^imA.    The  poei  had  V)i«ik  \i\a 
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But  liere  there  w  no  liglit, 
Save  what  from  Iieaven  i»  with  tlie  breezes  blo¥rr. 

Through  verdurous  biuouis  and  w hiding  n\of»y  ways. 

I  cannot  Bee  what  flowers  are  at  my  feel, 

Nor  what  Boft  iucenee  liangs  upon  the  boughn^ 
But,  in  embalm^  darkuesR,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 

The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ; 

White  tiawthom,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 

Fa^-fading  violets  covered  up  in  leaves ; 

And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 

Tlie  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

Darkling  I  listen ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Caird  him  soft  names  in  manv  a  musM  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To  ceai^  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy  I 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain, — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  yvwut  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  bird  I 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  davs  by  emperor  and  clown : 
Perhaps  the  selfeame  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Kuth,  when,  sick  for  home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 
The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  fbam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Forlorn  !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self  I 
Adieu  I  the  fancy  cannot  clieat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu  I  adieu  I  thy  plaintive  anthem  &des 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hillside ;  and  now  His  buried  deep 
In  the  next  vallev-glades : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waiting  dream  ? 
Fled  is  that  music : — do  1  wake,  or  sleep  ? 

PERMANENCE   OF  BEAUTY.^ 

«  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever ; 

Its  loveliness  increases :  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness,  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 
Therefore  on  every  morrow  are  we  wreathing 

1  The  Opening  of  JBttdymion. 
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A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth, 
Spite  of  deepondence,  of  the  inhuman  dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days, 
Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o*erdarken*d  ways 
Made  for  our  searching :  yes,  in  ppite  of  all, 
Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
From  our  dark  spirits.    Such  the  sun,  the  moon, 
Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 
For  simple  sheep ;  and  such  are  dafibmls. 
With  the  preen  world  thev  live  in ;  and  clear  rills, 
That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 
'Crainst  the  hot  season ;  the  mid-forest  brake. 
Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  blooms : 
And  such,  too,  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 
We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead ; 
All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read : 
An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink, 
Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink. 

Nor  do  we  merely  feel  these  essences 
For  one  short  hour ;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  soon 
Dear  as  the  temple's  sel^  so  does  the  moon, 
The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite, 
Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheering  light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  £ist, 
That,  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gloom  o'ercasti 
They  always  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die. 

SATURN  AND   THEAA 

Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthv  breath  of  mom, 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon  ana  eve's  one  star, 

Sat  gray-haired  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone, 

Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair ; 

Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 

Like  cloud  on  cloud.    No  stir  of  air  was  there, 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 

Bobs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feathered  graas. 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest 

A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deadened  more 

By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity 

Spreading  a  shade :  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 

Pressed  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Alonff  the  margin  sand  large  footmarks  went 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had  strayed, 
And  slept  there  since.    Upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptred ;  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed ; 
While  his  bowed  head  seemed  likening  to  the  earthy 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet 

It  seemed  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place ; 
But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred  hand 
Touched  his  wide  shoulders,  aAer  bending  low 


"What  «M7,  nnhbed,  atatuegque  beAnty  f  picture  of  Saturn  and  TfccaP — CaAMllltf% 
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With  reverence,  tliougli  to  one  who  knew  it  not. 

She  was  a  goddess  of  the  infant  world  ; 

By  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amazon 

Had  stood  a  pigmy's  height :  she  would  have  ta'en 

Achilles  by  the  hair,  and  bent  his  neck, 

Or  with  a  finger  stayed  Ixion's  wheel. 

Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Memphian  sphynx, 

Pedestal'd  haply  in  a  palace  court, 

When  sages  looked  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. 

But,  oh,  how  uiilike  marble  was  that  face ! 

How  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 

Sorrow  more  beautiftil  than  Beauty's  self! 

There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard, 

As  if  calamity  had  but  begim ; 

As  if  the  van  ward  clouds  of  evil  days 

Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 

Was,  with  its  stor^  thunder,  laboring  up. 

One  hand  she  pressed  upon  XhsX  aching  spot 

Where  beats  the  human  heart,  as  if  just  there, 

Though. an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  pain ; 

The  other  upon  Saturn's  bended  neck 

She  laid,  ana  to  the  level  of  his  ear 

Leaning  with  parted  lips,  some  words  she  spake 

In  solemn  tenor  and  deep  oi^an  tone ; 

Some  mourning  words,  which  in  our  feeble  tongue 

Would  come  in  these  like  accents, — oh,  how  frail, 

To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  gcids  I— 

"  Saturi),  look  up  I  though  wherefore,  poor  old  king  ? 

I  have  no  comfort  for  thee,  no,  not  one : 

I  cannot  say,  *  Oh,  wherefore  sleepest  thou  ?* 

For  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  earth 

Knows  thee  not  thus  afflicted  for  a  god ; 

And  ocean  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise. 

Has  from  thy  sceptre  passed,  and  all  the  air 

Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  majesty. 

Thy  thunder,  conscious  of  the  new  command, 

Bumbles  reluctant  o'er  our  fisdlen  house ; 

And  thy  sharo  lightning  in  unpractised  hands 

Scorches  and  Dums  our  once  serene  domain. 

O  aching  time  I    O  moments  big  as  years  I 

All,  as  ye  pass,  swell  out  the  monstrous  truth. 

And  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  griefii 

That  imbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 

Saturn,  sleep  on  I    Oh,  thoughtless,  why  did  I 

Thus  violate  thy  slumbrous  solitude  ? 

Why  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  eyes  ? 

Saturn,  sleep  on !  while  at  thy  feet  I  weep." 

As  when,  upon  a  tranc^  summer^^night. 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods, 
TaU  oaks,  branch-charm^  by  the  earnest  stars, 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir. 
Save  fr^m  one  gradual  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off. 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave ; 
So  came  tiiese  words  and  went. 
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VICESIMUS  KNOX,  175^18£1, 

VicEsmrs  Kxox,  son  of  the  Key.  Vicesiinus  Knox,  was  born  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1752.  After  completing  the  usual  course  of  preparatory  study,  he 
entered  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  While  here,  and  before  he  took  his  bache- 
lor's degree,  he  wrote  and  published  anonymously  many  of  those  JSsaays 
▼hich  have  chiefly  contributed  to  his  fame.  They  were  very  much  admired, 
tnd  a  second  edition  was  soon  called  for,  which  was  greatly  enlarged  and  to 
vhich  he  prefixed  his  name,  under  the  title  of  EsmySy  Moral  and  Literary. 
These  eaaays  are  written  in  a  forcible  and  elegant  style,  formed  on  the  purest 
classical  models,  and  contain  very  valuable  directions  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  understanding,  and  the  conduct  of  life;  and  what  recommends  them  still 
more  is  the  rich  fund  of  classical  and  miscellaneous  entertainment  they 
afford.* 

From  college,  after  having  regularly  taken  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
master  of  arts,  Mr.  Knox  was  elected,  in  1778,  to  succeed  his  father  as  head- 
master of  Tunbridge  School.  He  held  this  post  of  honor  and  usefulness  for 
thirty-three  years,  or  till  1811,  when  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
His  next  publication  was  a  work  entitled  Liberal  EdxuMtion,  or  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Methods  of  acquiring  Useful  and  Polite  Learning.  This  was  well 
received,  was  soon  republished  in  our  country,  and  was  translated  into  the 
French.  In  1788  he  published  a  series  of  miscellaneous  papers,  under  the 
title  of  Winter  Evenings,  which,  though  not  equal,  on  the  whole,  to  the  Essays, 
•bound  in  fine  writing  and  excellent  moral  instruction.  After  The  Winter 
Evenings  appeared  Letters  to  a  Young  Nobleman;  Christian  Philosophy,  in  two 
vols.;  Chnsiderations  on  the  Lord^s  Supper,  in  one  vol.;  and  a  pamphlet  On  the 
Saiional  Importance  of  Classical  Education.  Ho  also  published,  for  the  use 
of  his  school,  expurgated  editions  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  that  series  of 
{elections  from  the  works  of  the  best  English  authors,  well  known  as  Elegant 
Extracts  and  Elegant  Epistles.  After  a  life  of  great  usefulness  and  industry, 
he  died  at  Tunbridge,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1821.  His  literary  reputation 
was  deservedly  great;  but,  what  is  still  better,  his  whole  character  was  a 
model  of  Christian  virtue,  and  all  his  works  are  calculated  to  improve  the 
heart  as  well  as  inform  the  mind. 

ON  THE  PERIODICAL   ESSAYISTS. 

I  am  not  in  the  number  of  those  politicians  who  estimate  na- 
tional good  merely  by  extent  of  territory,  richness  of  revenue, 
and  commercial  importance.  I  rather  think  that  pure  religion, 
good  morals,  fine  taste,  solid  literature,  and  all  those  things 
which,  while  they  contribute  to  elevate  human  nature,  contribute 


1  **  Ttfvr  pnbljcations  have  been  more  popu- 
lar, and  more  deeerredly  so,  than  these  in- 
ttrBctiT«  JBsMiys,  which  have  passed  throuKh 
rixtecD  editions.  The  subjects  on  which  Dr. 
Kaox  has  expatiated  in  these  volumes  are 


sons  of  every  description,  but  especially  to 
young  persons,  the  essays  of  our  author  are 
invaluable :  their  first  praise  is,  that  they  re- 
commend, in  a  most  fiiscinatinf:;  manner,  all 
that  is  good  and  gjeat;  and,  sccoiivW^^  Wif^^ 


m«iroas^nd  well   cboBen,  mad  tbej  on/- /are  In  a  high  degree  calcuUtod  to  lotta  l\v« 
knolj  pome«0»  direct  tendency  either  to  im-    tnate  und  excite  a  spirit   of  UterMj  «tv1\xu- 
srvw  tb0  b^Md  cramead  the  heart    To  per-  /  s/mid/'—Djuke's  E$aayg,  \o\,  v.  o65. 
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also  to  render  private  life  dignified  and  comfortable,  constitu 
that  true  national  good  to  which  politics,  war,  and  commerce  ai 
but  subordinate  and  instrumental.  Indeed,  one  cannot  alwaj 
say  so  much  in  their  praise ;  for,  after  all  the  noise  which  the 
make  in  the  world,  they  are  often  injurious  to  every  thin^  fi 
which  society  appears,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  to  have  been  ongi: 
ally  instituted. 

Under  this  conviction,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  write 
as  an  Addison  and  a  Steele  have  caused  a  greater  degree  < 
national  good  than  a  Marlborough  and  a  Watpole.  They  hai 
successfully  recommended  such  qualities  as  adorn  human  natur 
and  such  as  tend  also,  in  their  direct  consequences,  to  gii 
grandeur  and  stability  to  empire.  For,  in  truth,  it  is  personi 
merit  and  private  virtue  which  can  alone  preserve  a  free  counti 
in  a  prosperous  state  and  indeed  render  its  prosperity  desirabl 
How  are  men  really  the  better  for  national  prosperity  when,  i 
a  nation  grows  rich,  its  morals  are  corrupted,  mutual  confident 
lost,  and  debaucherjr  and  excess  of  all  kmds  pursued  with  sue 
general  and  unceasmg  ardor  as  seduces  the  mind  to  a  state  ( 
abject  slavery  and  impotence?  If  I  am  bom  in  a  country  whe: 
my  mind  and  body  are  almost  sure  to  be  corrupted  by  the  infli 
ence  of  universal  example,  and  my  soul  deadened  in  all  i 
nobler  energies,  what  avails  it  that  the  country  extends  its  d 
minion  beyond  the  Atlantic  and  the  Ganges?  It  had  be< 
better  for  me  that  I  had  not  been  bom,  than  bom  in  such 
country. 

Moralists,  therefore,  who  have  the  art  to  convey  their  instructic 
successfully,  are  the  most  valuable  patriots  and  the  truest  ben 
factors  to  their  country.  And  among  these  I  place  in  the  higfae 
rank,  because  of  the  more  extensive  difllusion  of  their  labors,  tl 
successful  writers  of  periodical  lucubrations. 

Among  these,  the  Tatter  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  time  wl 
will  claim  attention.  For  those  which  preceded  were  entire' 
political  and  controversial,  and  soon  sunk  into  oblivion  when  tl 
violence  of  party  which  produced  them  had  subsided.  But  tl 
general  purpose  of  the  Taller,  as  Steele  himself  declares,  was  i 
expose  the  false  arts  of  life,  to  pull  off  the  disguises  of  cunniu 
vanity,  and  ostentation,  and  to  recommend  a  general  simplicii 
in  our  dress,  discourse,  and  behavior. 

The  general  state  of  conversation  and  of  literary  improvcmei 
among  those  who  called  themselves  gentlemen,  at  the  time  ; 
which  the  Taller  was  written,  w^as  low  and  contemptible.  Tl 
men  who,  from  their  rank,  fortune,  and  appearance,  claimed  tl 
title  of  gentlemen,  affected  a  contenipt  for  learning,  and  seem< 
to  consider  ignorance  as  a  mark  of  gentility.  The  Taller  gr 
dually  opened  their  understandings,  and  furnished  matter  for  ii 
proving  conversation. 
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Addison,  who  had  appeared  with  peculiar  lustre  in  the  Tatler, 
was  to  shine  again  in  the  Spectator  with  still  brighter  and  more 
permanent  glory.  The  great  charm  of  his  diction,  which  has 
delighted  readers  of  every  class,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  certain 
natural  sweetness,  ease,  and  delicacy,  which  no  affectation  can 
attain.  Truths  of  all  kinds — ^the  sublime  and  the  familiar,  the 
serious  and  the  comic — are  taught  in  that  peculiar  style  which 
raises  in  the  mind  a  placid  and  equable  flow  of  emotions, — 
that  placidness  and  equability  which  arc  in  a  particular  manner 
adapted  to  give  permanency  to  all  our  pleasurable  feelings.  A 
work  which  warms  our  passions,  and  hurries  us  on  with  the  rapid 
vehemence  of  its  style,  may  be  read  once  or  twice  with  pleasure; 
but  it  is  the  more  tranquil  style  which  is  moyt  frequently  in  uni- 
son with  our  minds,  and  which,  therefore,  on  the  tenth  repetition, 
as  Horace  says,  will  afford  fresh  pleasure.  Addison  rejected  that 
levity  and  medley  of  matter  which  often  appeared  dLsadvantage- 
ofisly  in  a  single  paper  of  the  Tatler,  and  usually  wrote  regular 
treatises  on  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  subjects  of 
taste  and  morality.  Such  subjects  will  never  be  out  of  date; 
but  the  strictures  on  the  dresses  and  diversions  of  the  times, 
whatever  merit  they  possessed,  could  not  have  rendered  the  work 
immortal. 

With  respect  to  the  Rambler,  if  I  have  prejudices  concerning 
it,  they  are  all  in  its  favor.  I  read  it  at  a  very  early  age  with 
delight,  and,  I  hope,  with  improvement.  Every  thing  laudable 
and  useful  in  the  conduct  of  life  is  recommended  in  it,  oflen  in  a 
new  manner,  and  always  Avith  energy,  and  with  a  dignity  which 
commands  attention.  When  I  consider  it  with  a  view  to  its 
effects  on  the  generality  of  the  people,  on  those  who  stand  most 
in  need  of  this  mode  oi  instruction,  it  appears  greatly  inferior  to 
the  easy  and  natural  Spectator.  And,  indeed,  with  all  my  pre- 
possessions in  favor  of  this  writer,  I  cannot  but  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  the  public  which  has  condemned  in  his  style  an  affected 
appearance  of  pomposity. 

The  Adventurer  is  an  imitation  of  the  Rambler.  It  is  written 
with  remarkable  spirit,  and  with  the  benevolent  design  of  pro- 
moting all  that  is  good  and  amiable.  The  stories  make  a  very 
conspicuous  figure  in  this  work,  and  tend  to  diffuse  its  influence 
among  those  readers  who  might  probably  have  been  deterred 
from  reading  it  had  it  consisted  only  of  didactic  discourses  writ- 
ten in  a  style  approaching  to  the  lexiphantic.  Great,  indeed,  are 
its  merits  in  every  view;  but  I  cannot,  discover  in  the  diction 
the  sweetness  and  the  delicacy  of  Addison. 

The  World  is  written  in  a  style  different  from  all  the  preceding. 
There  is  a  certain  gayety  and  gentility  diffused  over  it  which 
gives  it  a  peculiar  ^race  when  considered  only  as  a  boot  o^ 
jLmusement    That  it  inculcates  morality  with  any  pecuWat  fexcft, 
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oanuot  be  said.  But  it  gives  many  valuable  instructions  without 
assuming  the  solemn  air  of  a  severe  moralist. 

The  Connou»euT  abounds  in  wit  and  a  very  pleasant  species 
of  humor.  The  book,  however,  is  rather  diverting  than  im- 
proving; yet,  under  the  form  of  irony,  many  useful  truths  are 
conveyed  with  great  success.  There  is  no  elevation  of  senti- 
ment, and  no  sublime  discourses  on  religion  and  morality;  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  expressed  with  good-humored 
drollery.  The  authors  were  by  nature  possessed  of  wit,  and  had 
acquired  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  classics. 

Every  one  of  these  works  is  calculated  to  promote  good  sense 
and  virtue ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  each,  the  variety 
of  their  manners  is  well  suited  to  the  variety  of  dispositions  and  of 
tastes  which  occur  in  the  mass  of  mankind. — Esmyif,  No.  XXVIII. 

OX  STMPLiriTY  OF  STYLK. 

Food  tluit  gives  the  liveliest  j)leasure  on  the  first  tuste  fre- 
quently disgusts  on  reix^tition;  and  those  things  which  please  the 
palate  witliout  satiety  are  such  as  agitate  but  moderately,  and 
perhaps  originally  caused  a  disagreeiible  sensation.  Mental  food 
is  also  found  by  experience  to  nourish  most  and  delight  the 
longest  when  it  is  not  lusciously  sweet.  Profuse  ornament  and 
unnecessary  graces,  though  they  may  transport  the  reader  on  a 
first  perusal,  commonly  occasion  a  kind  of  intellectual  surfeit, 
which  prevents  a  second. 

The  Bible,  the  Iliad,  and  Shakspeare's  works*  are  allowed  to  be 
the  sublimest  books  that  the  world  can  exhibit.  They  are  also 
truly  simple ;  and  the  reader  is  the  more  alFected  by  their  indis- 
putable sublimity,  because  his  attention  is  not  wearied  by  inef- 
fectual attempts  at  it.  He  who  is  acquainted  with  Longinus 
will  remember  that  the  instances  adduced  by  that  great  pattern 
of  the  excellence  he  describes,  are  not  remarkable  for  a  glaring 
or  a  pompous  style,  but  deprive  their  claim  to  sublimity  from  a 
noble  energy  of  thought,  modestly  set  otf  by  a  proper  ex- 
pression. 

No  author  has  been  more  universally  approved  than  Xenophon. 
Yet  his  writings  display  no  appearance  of  splendor  or  majesty; 
nothing  elevated  or  adorned  with  figures;  no  aflectation  of  puper- 
fiuous  ornament.  His  merit  is  an  unaifected  sweetness  which  no 
aflectation  can  obtain.  The  graces  seem  to  have  conspired  to 
form  the  becoming  texture  of  his  composition.  And  yet  per- 
haps a  comm<m  reader  would  neglect  him,  because  the  easy  and 
natural  air  of  his  narrative  rouses  no  violent  emotion.  More 
refined  undei-standings  peruse  him  with  delight;  and  Cicero  has 


'  Iff  iih»ulJ  have  aiMfil  Milton,  lUid  p\iw»>\\\ilu\  u«xl  \o  \\v«'W\\A«, 
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recorded  that  Scipio,  when  once  he  had  opened  tlie  books  of 
Xenophon,  would  with  difficulty  be  prevailed  with  to  close  them. 
His  style,  says  the  same  great  orator  and  critic,  is  sweeter  than 
honey,  and  the  Muses  themselves  seem  to  have  spoken  from  his 
mouth. 

To  write  in  a  plain  stjrle  appears  easy  in  theory ;  but  how  few 
in  comparison  have  avoided  the  fault  of  unnecessary  and  false 
ornament!  The  greater  part  seem  to  have  mistaken  unwieldy 
corpulence  for  robust  vigor,  and  to  have  despised  the  temperate 
habit  of  sound  health  as  meagreness.  The  taste  for  finery  is 
more  general  than  for  symmetrical  beauty  and  chaste  elegance; 
and  many,  like  Nero,  would  not  be  content  till  they  should  have 
spoiled,  by  gilding  it,  the  statue  of  a  Lysippus. — Essays,  No.  XV. 


PERCY  BYSSflE  SHELLEY,  1792-1822. 

PxBCT  Btsshb  Suellet,  called  by  a  loving  disciple  ''  the  inaugurator  of  our 
last  and  greatest  era  of  English  poetry,"  was  born  at  Field  Place,  near  Hors- 
liun,  in  Snasex,  August  4,  1792.  In  his  early  youth  the  sweep  and  intensity 
of  his  imAgination  were  conspicuous,  and  he  habitually  withdrew  himself  from 
the  rough  plays  of  his  fellows.  When  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he 
dereloped  the  characteristic  trait  that  moulded  his  whole  future  life, — in- 
vincible hatred  of  tyranny.  That  hateful  system  of  "  fagging,"  so  prevalent 
ia  the  English  schools,  was  then  in  full  force,  and  Shelley,  for  refusing  to 
nlmiit  to  its  tyrannical  dictation,  was  persecuted  by  every  device  of  ingenious 
despotism*  This  he  bore  nobly;  for  the  boy's  nature,  though  shrinking  and 
lenaitiTe,  was  full  of  nervous  vigor  and  manly  self-reliance;  so  that  he  was 
Ut  content  with  simply  bear^g  all  jeers  and  insults,  but  challenged  and 
Jtfied  them;  often  defending  the  weak  by  the  interposition  of  himself. 

In  1810  Shelley  was  entered  at  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  studied 
lad  wrote  incessantly,  taking  the  greatest  delight  in  disputation,  and  in  com- 
btting  receired  opinions,  and,  in  his  second  year  there,  published  a  pamphlet 
^oeetionlng  the  arguments  by  which  the  existence  of  God  was  maintained.  It 
vas  not  so  mnch  an  avowal  of  confirmed  infidel  opinions,  as  it  was  a  challenge 
bdisenssion,  and  implied  a  desire  to  attain  better  reasoning  on  the  side  of  the 
general  belief  of  mankind,  rather  than  a  wish  to  overthrow  the  grounds  of 
ftat  belief.  For  this  he  was  summoned  before  the  master  and  two  or  three 
fellofra  of  his  college,  and  formally  expelled.  A  more  unwise  course  could 
Urdlj  have  been  taken  to  meet  the  arguments  of  an  earnest  and  inquiring 
Hind  by  the  mere  authority  of  force.  Had  these  men  treated  the  youthful 
poet  kindly,  and  set  apart  a  day  when  the  great  questions  he  had  started  would 
be  fiilly  and  freely  discussed,  they  might  have  won  him  over  to  sound  evau- 
fdieal  truth,  and  perhaps  made  him  her  eloquent  champion  through  life.  As 
it  was,  by  their  treatment  and  by  the  cruel  course  pursued  by  an  unsyrapathetio 
bther,  who  forbade  him  ever  to  revisit  his  home,  he  was  driven  Bt\\\  i«tTl\i^T 
from  religion,  and  made  to  consider  the  Christian  system  as  a  form  ot  1^X8^11117, 
jiD*f  iOi  professors  as  bigots  and  dosjmts. 
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In  1811  Shelley  made  a  runawuy-iniitch  with  a  Miss  Harriet  Weetbrooke,  tb« 
daughter  of  a  retired  hotel-keeper.  He  was  attracted  to  her  by  her  perdonal 
charms;  but  ueither  her  birth,  edueatiou,  nor  character  adapted  her  to  any 
enduring  sympathy  with  her  husband's  imaginative  and  intellectual  nature; 
and  after  three  years  the  mutual  incompatibility  of  the  ill-joiueU  pair  pro- 
duced a  separation.  She  returned  to  her  father  with  her  two  children,  and 
two  years  afU.*rwards  she  destroyed  herself;  and,  though  it  was  from  causes  not 
connected  immediately  with  him,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  this  suicide  cast  a 
shadow  over  Shelley's  subsequent  life.  Ho  married,  however,  again,  and  ihiB 
time  more  haj)pily.  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  the  daughter  of  William  Godwin, 
linked  her  fate  with  his,  and  thenceforward  till  his  death  he  found  refuge 
from  his  troubles  and  persecutions  in  his  wife's  warm  love  and  genuine 
sympathy. 

Shelley  spent  two  or  three  years  in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Italy 
formed  intimate  friendships  with  Leigh  Uunt,  Keats,  and  Lord  Byron.  His 
productions  up  to  this  time  had  been  Queen  Afab,^  a  miniature  poem  published 
at  the  age  of  eighteen;  Alastor :  iho  If j/nji  to  Intellectual  Bemily  ;  and  the2(^iiti 
to  Mont  Blanc.  In  1817,  when  Shelley  had  returned  to  England  to  claim  his 
children,  he  hired  a  house  at  Marlow,  and  there  wrote  The  Hcvolt  of  Islam,  the 
longest  of  his  poems.  It  contains  many  passages  alluding  to  his  Bufferingn 
from  the  Chancery  decree  which  took  his  children  from  him,  and  much 
vehement  declamation  against  the  laws  and  their  administration.  While  set- 
tled at  Marlow,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  most  active  benevolence  to  tlic 
poor,  and  ex;><:rienced  an  attack  of  ojilithalmia,  contracted  while  attending  on 
them.  In  1818  he  left  England  for  Italy,  where  he  lived  till  his  death  in 
1822,  on  intimate  terms  with  the  large  circle  of  English  scholars  and  poets 
there  resident.  During  these  years  he  wrote  his  other  large  poems,  PrometheuM 
Unbound,'^  The  Ccnci,  Ildlas,  Epipsychidion,  The  Witch  of  Atlas,  Julian  and 
Maddalo,  and  Adminis,  his  most  perfect  poem,  iusjiired  by  his  sorrow  for  poor 
Keats's  death.^    On  the  Stli  of  Julv.  1822,  he  started  with  an  intimate  friend  in 


1  It  woH  on  arrtiiint  of  the  atheistic  M-nti- 
luentH  ami  hostility  to  Cliri^tiaiiity  hh<iHn 
1»uth  in  the  ti-xt  and  noti>N  of  tliin  i)«»4.'m — 
I)rrliaii8  t)ie  riolic^t  proniiM!  over  ^ivcn  at  **> 
rarly  an  ajro  t)f  poitir  jm>w»t  —  that  Ixud 
('hani-ellor  Kldon,  in  1817,  ili-ciiliHl  a^iiinht  tliti 
cluini  i)f  tShi-ilry  to  hi«i  ihililrvn  h\  Win  llret 
wifi>,  on  till'  gri'iiinl  tliat  »uv  hoMin^;  Hn<-h 
oiiinidn^  Viu*  fiitin'ly  nn'<iiita)>li.*  tu  tlifir]in)pi>r 
iMlncation.  Thin  ilcriiciun  cniltittiTcd  s^hr-llHy 
{•till  niiin>  a:::iin8t  htatu  o<ln^titnt<■(l  aiitli«>rity, 
luul  (Irovf  liini  fnrtln'r  fmni  tho  truths  of 
Chri'^tianity.  Jlut  lot  uh  hear  unn  of  hin  ad- 
niiriTH : — "  In  one  acnse  Shelley  was  an  in- 
llthd :  in  anothiT  hcnNc  hi*  wa8  not  an  infliK*]. 
I  rnuM  n.-ad  yon  I»a^Ni^•■8  from  Qioi-n  Mnh 
wliich  evi-ry  riKht-niindcd  nnm  would  inili;;^ 
iiantly  ciunh-nin.  and  I  «*oiiId  ivad  y<iu  otlicri* 
lireutliinu  a  spirit  of  lMn«>vid('nii>  and  st^pira- 


linie  UH  utMitieally  b(«atinil.  I  could  adduc« 
nuintienrbf  fuch  (mMOfce^:  the  {toem  is  full  of 
them,  Kteopcd  in  a  fliNxl  of  mrncKt  di^ire  to 
f4eo  tliii»  earth  rt'gi'ncmted  ami  purifl(>d,  and 
tli«>  ijpirit  of  uinn  niint^Hng  with  the  InHnilo 

Spirit  of  ii'NMl All  that  Shelley  knew 

of  Chrirttianity  wna  as  a  hyntvin  of  cxcliMlon 
and  liittorm-F8  which  was  tu  drive  him  from 

In's  rnnntry \vX  there  was  a  spirit  In 

p<Kir  Shellry'si  mind  wliieh  miyht  have  aMdml* 
latrd  witli  thi'  Spirit  of  hiH  Jkedeeinvr. — nuf, 
which,  1  will  dare  to  8ay,  ttvi«  kindrtMl  irlth 
that  Spirit,  if  only  hl«  Kc*di>emer  Iiad  liecn 
didfrrntly  inutp-d  to  him.  l^t  who  will  de^ 
nouncH  Shelley.  I  will  not.  I  will  nut  t>raiid 
with  atheirtm  the  name  of  one  whoKe  life  was 
one  dn>iim  of  «•nthn^ia^tie,  huwi'Ver  iDipmc* 
tii'aMf.  philanthi-opy." — llKV.  F.W.Kouebtsok, 
of  whom  (ieu  H  notice  in  the  Sixth  Decade. 


tiun,  and  tru<^t  an*!  jiurity,  which  are  a<>  ^ul»- 

2  "  Shillev  styles  hi'S  new  \MM'n\  l*roMfthfiif  Vnhoumh 
And  'tis  liki>  tu  renniin  f*}  whih'  time  circle.'^  round; 
><ir  Murid\  an  ap*  would  lie  xiKiit  in  tlm  findiug 
A  Ti'ailiT  t!io  weak  a^  to  pay  for  the  liindinK-'' 

Theodoke  Hook. 

•  In  odditi'tn  t"  his  lar^jrr  iioenH,  Shelh-y 

wrote  a  multitude  of  mim-r  poems.- -sunie  of 

wldch  are  of  Mu^ilar  iH-auty.— tales,  mixcel. 

lanieri  in  iiroxe,  ami   n>:<ny  tran!<l:itji>n'<  froni 


th«!  Oennan  and  the  iireek.  Th«t  latter  are  of 
high  exei'llence,  and  drew  forth  warm  praiHi 
from  the  (^Mrtrrlji  /fcrttie. 
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t  sail-boat  &om  Leghorn  for  his  home  on  the  Bay  of  Bpezia.     A  violent  storm 
arose,  the  boat  was  overset,  and  the  two  voyagers  perished. 

As  a  poet  Shelley  will  always  have  a  small  circle  of  admirers;  but  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  his  poetry  will  be,  as  it  were,  a  sealed  book.  It  pos- 
6ej>aes  but  little  human  interest:  his  characters  are  abstractions;  his  scenes  of 
felTeity  are  Utopian.  He  deals  not  with  the  details  of  daily  life,  and  is,  there- 
ferervpftfT'trom  all  ordinary  sympathies.  Even  in  his  best  efforts  there 
always  remain  an  obscurity  and  a  dreaminess  which  will  probably  prevent 
his  poems  ever  being  extensively  read.^  Yet  no  poet  since  Milton  has  shown  a 
greater  mastery  over  language,  and  certainly  few,  if  any,  in  this  century  have 
exerted  a  greater  influence  over  the  minds  that  lead  English  literature.' 

THE  RETURN  OF  SPRING. 

Ah,  woe  is  me !    Winter  is  come  and  gone, 

But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year ; 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous  tone ; 

The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows,  reappear ; 
Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead  seasons'  bier. 

The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake, 
And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and  brere ; 

And  the  green  lizard  and  the  golden  snake. 
Like  imimprison'd  flames,  out  of  their  trance  awake. 

Through  wood,  and  stream,  and  field,  and  hill,  and  ocean, 

A  quickcnine  life  from  the  earth's  heart  has  burst, 
As  it  nas  ever  done,  with  change  and  motion, 

From  the  great  morning  of  the  world !  when  first 
God  dawn'd  on  chaos ;  in  its  stream  immersed, 

The  lamps  of  heaven  flash  with  a  softer  light ; 
All  baser  things  pant  with  life's  sacred  thirst, 

Diffuse  themselves,  and  spend  in  love's  delight 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renew^  might. 


1*1  can  no  more  trnderetAnd  ShoIIey  than 

)M  eui.    His  poetry  ia  thin-eown  with  profit 

vdelii^t.'* — CH4mLEfl  Lamii,  Letter  to  Barton. 

*  '"*  SlteOej  was  vndoubtedly  a  man  of  (genius, 

-<i  very  hicli  genina, — ^l)nt  of  a  pfK:uIiar  and 

lakealthy  kind.    It  ia  needless  to  difi^lse  thn 

het.  and  it  accoiinta  for  all :   his  mind  was 

ihraand :  he  never  knew,  even  from  !>oyhood, 

vtat  it  wail  to   breathe  the  atmosphere  of 

hwlthy  life,  to  have  the  tntnt  tana  in  corpore. 

MHio.     Hi*  0«naibilittee  were  overnu^ute;  his 

awality  was  thoronghly  morbid:   his  meta- 

pkyiieal    speculations  illogical,  inron^uous, 

bromprehenailde. — alike  haseleAs  and  ol>j<>«*t- 

leaa.    The  anna  and  syMtfuis  of  his  univcr^^o 

•ere  mere  nebalse;  hia  crmtinonts  wer(>  a  chiuis 

bf  dtaid  matter :  hia  oceans  *  a  world  of  wuters, 

toi  withcmt  a  shore.'    For  the  law  of  gravitu- 

ik'U — that    law   which  waa  to   preserve    the 

pianet4  in  their  connea— he  substituted  some 

codewonstrable    dreamlike    reflecti<in    of   a 

<n«0,  which  he  termed  intellectual  beauty. 

Ltfi.  a*^cordiag  to  btni,  waa  a  phantasmagorial 

pfatmtd  visioD,  mare  colors  on  the  sunset 

rlnrilt,  end  earth  ai^lobe  hnng  on  nothing, — 

•ril^fVWviBC  yet,  strange  to  aay,  without 

lavi.     It  Is  gratnitoiia  absurdity  to  call   his 


niyntical  speculations  a  search  after  truth; 
they  are  no  such  thing,  and  are  as  little  worth 
the  attention  of  reasoning  and  responsible 
man  as  the  heterogeneous  reveries  of  night- 
mare. They  are  a  mere  flaring  up  in  the  face 
of  all  that  Revelation  has  mercifully  disclosed, 
and  all  that  sober  Reason  has  confirmed. 
Shelley's  faith  was  a  pure  psychological  nega- 
tion, and  cannot  be  confuted,  simply  because 
it  asserts  nothing;  and,  under  the  childish 
i(U>a  that  all  the  crime,  guilt,  and  misery  of 
the  world  resulted  from — what? — not  the  d«j- 
pravity  of  individuals,  but  from  the  very 
means,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  by  which  the;<e, 
in  all  ages  and  nations,  have  been  at  leunt 
atlouipted  to  be  controlled,  he  seemed  to  take 
an  inKane  delight  in  selecting  for  poetical 
illustration  subjects  utterly  loathsome  and 
ropulHive,  and  which  religion  and  morality, 
tlie  virtuous  and  the  pure,  the  wliole  natural 
heart  and  spirit  of  upright  man,  either  rises 
up  in  rebellion  against,  or  shrinks  back  flrom 
instinctively  and  with  horror." — Moir's  i\w/i- 
cal  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Otntury. 

For  a  fine  paper  comparing  and  contrasting 
Byron  and  Shelley,  see  Mi9cellanie$t  by  Her. 
Charles  Kingsley. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AUTUMN. 

The  warm  Bun  is  failing,  the  bleak  wind  is  wailing. 
The  bare  boughs  are  sighing,  the  pale  flowers  are  dying, 

And  the  year 
On  the  earth  her  death-bed,  in  a  shroud  of  leaves  dead. 
Is  lying. 

Come,  months,  come  away, 

From  November  to  May, 

In  your  saddest  array  j 

FoDow  the  bier 

Of  the  dead,  cold  year, 
And  like  dim  shadows  watch  by  her  sepulchre. 

The  chill  rain  is  falling,  the  nipt-worm  is  crawling. 
The  rivers  are  swelling,  the  thunder  is  knelling 

For  the  year ; 
Tlic  blithe  swallows  are  flown,  and  the  lizards  each  gone 
To  his  dwelling. 

Come,  months,  come  away ; 

Put  on  white,  black,  and  gray, 

Let  your  light  sisters  play : 

Ye,  follow  the  bier 

Of  the  dead,  cold  year^ 
And  make  her  grave  green  with  tear  on  tear. 

A    CALM  WINTER  NIGHT, 

How  beautiful  this  night  I  the  balmiest  sifffa. 

Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evenings  ear. 

Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 

That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.    Heaven's  ebon  vault, 

Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright, 

Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeur  rolls^ 

Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  had  spread 

To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.    Yon  gentle  hills^ 

Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow, — 

Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend, 

So  stainless  that  their  white  and  glittermg  spires 

Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam, — yon  caistled  steep, 

Whose  banner  himgeth  o'er  the  time-worn  tower 

So  idly  that  wrapt  fancy  deemeth  it 

A  metaphor  of  peace, — all  form  a  scene 

W^here  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 

Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthllness ; 

Where  silence  undisturb'd  might  watch  alone, 

So  cold,  so  bright,  so  still. 

THE  CLOUD,^ 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers 
From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 


»  "The  odM  To  tJte  Skylark  and  Tht,  Cloud, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  critics,  lK>ar  a  purer 
poetical  stamp  than  anj  other  of  hw  produc- 
tions. They  were  writton  as  his  mint  1  prompted, 
listening  to  the  carolling  of  the  l>ird  aloft  in 


the  azure  sky  of  Italy,  or  muUng  the  dowl 
as  it  sped  across  the  heayeiM,  while  he  floatai 


in  his  boat  on  the  Thames.    Mojpoel 
warmed  by  a  more  genolne  and  unlbroed  !»■ 
spiration.    His  extreme  tenaiblllly  gave  the 
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I  bear  li^fht  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noon-day  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
AVlien  rock'd  to  rest  on  their  mothtsr^s  breast,' 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under ; 
And  then  again  I  cQssolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugn  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers 

Lightning,  mv  pilot,  sits ; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fetter'd  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream,  uinler  mountain  or  stream. 

The  spirit  he  loves  remains ; 
And  I  ail  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile, 

Wliilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  ont'«pread, 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  ray  sailing  rack^ 

When  the  moming-8tar  sliines  dead ; 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

W'hich  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings. 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wmgs ; 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  beneath, 

Its  ardors'  of  rest  and  love, 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 
W^ith  wings  folded  I  rest  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden. 
Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 


ifitj  of  piMBlnii  to  hifl  intelloctnal  pur- 
.  and  rf-nderc-d  his  mind  ko«'nly  alive  to 
r  perception  of  outward  objw:t8,  an  well 
)  hi4  inteniAt  e^neations.  Such  a  gift  is, 
1^  the  Mul  vicStmitudes  of  human  lit'o,  thu 
i^DtiDfntd  we  meet,  and  the  pilling 
I  of  our  own  miatakes  and  errors,  fraught 

pain:  to  ei>cape  from  such  he  delivortMl 
la  ami  to  poet^,  and  felt  happy  when  ho 
end  hliaself  from  the  influence  of  human 
ttthiai  la  the  wildest  r^ons  of  fancy."— 

Saxuxr,  Pr^.  to  Poet.  WorXs. 


The  fanciful  conceptions  of  which  this  poem 
couHlsts  are  on)lK)dicd  in  richly  colored  and 
most  nnMical  language.  The  obscurity,  how- 
over,  of  some  passages  is  a  material  drawback 
on  th<'  roadiT's  pleiiAure. 

1  Thfir  mnthfr,  <&c. — 1.«.  the  earth's  breast, 
aH  she  rapidly  rovolves — **  dances'' — around  the 
sun. 

*  Back — a  vapor,  mist;  here,  a  body  of  vapon 
forming  a  large  cloud.  Shakspeare's  expression, 
"  Leave  not  a  rack  behind,"  is  well  known. 

s  Its  ardor tf—iUi  warm  sympathies  with. 
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Glides  glimmering  o*cr  my  fleece-like  floor, 

Bv  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unfteen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angeln  hear, 
Mav  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roo^ 

"f  he  stars  i)eep  behind  her  and  peer ; 
And  I  laugh  to  sec  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent. 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 
Like  strips  of  the  sk^'  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim. 

When  the  whirlwinds  mv  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  oridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roo^ 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march. 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow. 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  diain'd  to  my  chair, 

Is  the  million-color'd  bow ; 
The  sphere-fire*  above  its  soft  colors  wove. 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nurseling  of  the  sky ; 
I  pass  through  the  iK)res  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

1  change,  but  1  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when,  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  simbeams,  with  their  convex  gleams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugli  at  my  oi^ti  cenotaph,' 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb^ 

I  rise  and  unbuild  it  again. 


THE  KAGLE  AM)   SERPENTS 

In  the  air  do  I  behold  indeed 
An  eagle  and  a  serpent  wreathed  in  fight, 
And  now,  relaxing  its  impetuous  flight. 

Before  th'  aerial  rock  on  which  I  stood, 
The  eagle  hovering  wheel'd  to  left  and  right. 
And  hung  with  lingering  wings  over  the  flood, 
And  startled  with  its  yells  the  wide  air's  solitude. 


1  Spherf-Jlre — i.e.  a  liRht  from  the  8])liereR. 

•  Otnotaph. — In   thiH   p.iKKaKo   the  sky — tho 

proper  region  of  tJie  cU»uds — bciiiK,  after  the 

n/n,  empty  of  them,  Reeuia  to  bo  (^llcd  on  this 

Mccoant  their  conotajth. 

*Tbe  whole  One  doucription  (from  tho  Rnvolt 


\ 


of  Jtlam)  U  too  long  for  insertion  here.  Rem 
— the  serpent — pernape  a  *•  copperhead*' — ^w 
killed.  TliUM  may  the  noble  bfni  (the  einbl« 
to  oor.  country  of  Umion  and  Lusmrr)  ev 
prove  victorious  orer  hisrenumocui  fbeal 
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A  shaft  of  light  upon  its  wines  descended, 

And  every  golden  feather  ^eam'd  thereui. 
Feather  and  scale  inextricably  blended: 

The  serpent's  mailed  and  many-color'd  skin 
Shone  through  the  plumes,  its  coils  were  twined  within, 

With  many  a  swoln  and  knotted  fold ;  and  high 
And  &r  the  neck  recedinsr  Uthe  and  thin, 

Sustained  a  crented  head,  which  warily 

Shifted,  and  glanced  before  the  eagle's  stead&st  eye. 

Around,  around,  in  ceaseless  circles  wheeling, 
With  clang  of  wings  and  scream  the  eagle  sail'd 

Incessantly  \  sometimes  on  high  concealing 
Its  lessening  orbs,  sometimes  as  if  it  faird, 

Droop'd  through  the  air,  and  still  it  shriek'd  and  wail'd. 
And,  casting  back  its  eager  head,  with  beak 

And  talon  unremittingly  assail'd 

The  wreath^  serpent,  who  did  ever  seek 

Upon  his  enemy's  heart  a  mortal  wound  to  wreak. 


THE  SKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  imprcmeditated  art. 

Higher  still,  and  higher. 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 

Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingcst, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening. 

Thou  dost  float  and  run. 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begim. 

The  pale  purple  even 
^        Melts  around  thy  flight 
Like  a  star  of  heaven 
In  the  broad  daylight, 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silvCr  sphere. 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
Ai^  when-  night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  chad 
The  mooa  nina  oat  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overil(Cm»d 
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What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee ; 
From  rainbow-clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
As  from  Xhy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought. 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not: 

Like  a  high-bom  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower: 

Like  a  glowworm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass  which  screen  it  from  the  view: 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves. 
By  warm  Mrinds  deflower'd, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-wing^  thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
Chi  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awaken'd  flowers, 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

Teach  ns,  sprite  or  bird. 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine : 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chant, 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt, — 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  moqntains  ? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind?  what  ignorance  of  pain? 

With  thy  clear,  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be ; 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Kever  came  near  tYiee; 
Thou  lovest,  but  ne'er  knew  lore's  iwA  i»!l\^. 
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Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  tme  and  deep 
Tluin  we  mortals  dreun, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream  ? 

We  look  heibre  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Omr  sinoerest  laughter 

With  some  pam  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  inide,  and  fear ; 
If  we  were  things  bom 

Not  to  died  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joys  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  tlum  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scomer  of  the  ground. 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madnesR 

From  my  lips  would  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  tnen,  as  I  am  listening  now. 


THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT} 

A  sensitive  plant  in  a  earden  f^rew^ 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew ; 
And  it  open'd  its  fen-like  leaves  to  the  light, 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 

And  the  spring  arose  on  the  garden  feir. 
Like  the  spirit  of  love  felt  everywhere. 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  earth's  dark  breast 
Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest 

The  snow-drop,  and  then  the  violet. 
Arose  firom  the  sround  with  warm  rain  wet. 
And  their  breatn  was  mlz'd  with  fresh  odor  sent 
From  the  tur^  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument 

Then  the  pied  wind-flowers,  and  the  tulip  tall, 
And  narcissi,  the  feirest  among  them  all. 
Who  gase  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess, 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness ; 


1  **I  MB  awai«  that  quoting  a  few  atanxaa  I  place  m  a  spedmen  of  the  building  be  bad  ftit 
•  Jht  Sauitive  Ptant  can  onlj  caJJ  to  mind  J  «a)e.   But  we  Tentore  on  It.  and  taka  yut  ol 
B  peteii  in  ib#  JbegMm  of  HieroclM,  who  /  the  oaiaiogne  of  flowtn.**— MOnu 
riad  mtomt  M  bHek  with  bim  in  the  auurket-  / 
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And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale, 
Whom  yonth  makes  so  &ir,  and  paiBsioti  so  pale^ 
That  the  light  of  itA  tremulouiB  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green ; 

And  the  hyacinth  purple,  and  white,  and  blue, 
Which  flung  Irom  its  bells  a  Kweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense. 
It  was  felt  like  an  odor  within  the  sense ; 

And  the  rose,  like  a  nymph. to  the  biitli  addrest. 
Which  unveil'd  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast, 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare ; 

And  tlie  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up, 
As  a  3Ia>nad,  its  mooulight-oolor'd  cup, 
Till  the  ticry  star,  which  is  its  eye, 
(razed  til  rough  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose, 
Tlie  sweetest  Hower  for  scent  that  blows ; 
And  all  rare  blossoms,  from  every  clime, 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  jKirfect  prime. 


CHARLES  WOLFE,  1791-1823, 

CiiAiiLKS  WoLFK.  tho  youngost  son  of  Theobald  Wolfe,  Esq.,  was  bom  iu 
Dublin  oil  the  14th  of  December,  1791.  As  a  youth,  ho  showed  great  precocity 
of  talent,  united  to  a  most  amiable  disposition.  After  tho  usual  preparatory 
studies,  in  which  lie  distinguished  himself,  he  entered  the  University  of  Dublin 
in  1809.  lie  immediately  attained  a  high  rank  for  his  classical  attainments 
and  for  his  true  poetic  talent;  and  the  first  year  of  bis  collego  course  he  ob- 
tained a  prize  for  a  poem  upon  Jugurtha  in  Prison,  Before  he  left  the  uni- 
versity, he  wrote  a  number  of  pieces  of  poetry  that  were  truly  beautiful,  but 
especially  that  oue  ou  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests, — the  Lines  on  the,  Burial  qf 
Sir  John  Moore, 

In  is  14  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  study 
of  divinity.  In  1817  he  was  ordained  as  curate  of  the  church  of  Ballyclog,  in 
Tyrone,  and  afterwards  of  Donoughmore.  His  conscientious  and  incessant 
attcntiou  to  his  duties  in  a  wild  and  scattered  parish  soon  made  inroads 
upon  his  health,  and  he  was  advised  to  go  to  the  south  of  France  as  the  most 
likely  means  to  avert  the  threatened  malady, — consumption.  He  remained 
but  little  more  than  a  month  at  Bordeaux,  and  returned  home,  appearing  to 
have  been  benefited  by  the  voyage.  But  the  fond  hopes  of  his  friends  were 
soon  to  be  blasted, — the  fatal  disease  had  taken  too  strong  a  hold  upon  its 
victim, — and,  after  a  protracted  illness  accompanied  with  much  suffering, 
which  he  bore  with  Christian  fortitude  and  patience,  ho  expired  on  the  Slst 

of  February,  1823,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age.* 

-~ 

^  The  following  eloqm^nt   tribute  to   his  1  of  TriiAt;  GfiXlni^.l)^^^^^  woUior  «r  Iks  Ii» 
memory  troM  writivn  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  \  turctoa  liodsmliutam^^l&) 
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THE  BURIAL   OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE.^ 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  Aineral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  dischai^g^  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  oar  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  tumine, — 

Bjr  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 
And  the  Luitem  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Not  in  sheei*or  in  shroud  we  wound  him ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him.' 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow : 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow.' 

We  thought,  as  we  hollow'd  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  woula  tread  o*er  hift  bead, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow  I 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 

Andfo'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him; 
But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  liim. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gim 
Of  the  enemy  sullenly  firing.* 


qtmm  of  the  first  order  with  the  xoal  of  an 

aportle.    During  the  fihort  time  in  which  hu 

held  a  curacy  in  the  diocc«e  of  Armagh,  ho  00 

vliolly  devoted  himaelf  to  the  diacharge  of  liiti 

iaOm  in  a  rerj  popnlotu  parinh,  that  he  ex- 

haarted  hia  atrength  by  exertions  dispropor- 

linoed  to  his  conntitntion,  and  was  cut  off  by 

JktMMv  in  what  should  hare  been  the  bloom 

«f  yrmth.    This  seal,  which  was  too  powerful 

fcr  Us  tkodily  Aname,  was  yet  controlled  by  a 

fifocona  and  aianly  intellect,  which  all   the 

anior  of  rellfdon  ami  poetry  could  never  urge 

to  enfhasfasm.    His  opinions  were  an  suber  as 

if  t^tfj  wtra  merely  spaeidatiTe;  his  ftincy 

VB*  as  TiTid  ■•  if  he  nerer  reasoned;  his  con- 

4aet  tm  aaakms  as  if  he  thoug;ht  only  of  his 

practical  dntlc«:  erery  thing  in  him  held  its 

proper  place,  except  a  due  consi«leration  of  him- 

sfll;  and  ta  his  neglect  of  this  he  became  an 

early  Tictim." 

1  The  passage  in  the  Edinlnrgh  Annual  E^ 
0itt0r  (IWB)  on  which  Wolfe  fonntifd  bin  tnle 
if  as  follows.' — **iUrJobn  Moore  had  ofton  Mid  / 
ikmt,  ff  b0  W5s#  kUleil  Jn  bmttJe,  he  winhed  to  / 


Iks  bnriM  where  he  fell.  Tlie  Itodr  was  re- 
moved at  mitluiKht  to  thu  citadel  of  Coninna. 
A  grave  was  dug  for  him  on  tho  rumimrts 
there,  by  a  Ixxly  of  the  Ninth  rogimont.  the 
aideH-doKramp  attending  by  turns.  No  coffin 
could  be  procured,  and  the  ofticorN  of  hitt  Htaff 
wrapped  the  body,  dreiwed  a«  it  wait,  in  a  mili- 
tary cloak  and  blankets.  The  int4)rm«>nt  was 
hastened;  for,  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
some  firing  was  heani,  and  the  officers  fi'srinl 
that,  if  a  serious  attack  were  made,  they  slionlfi 
be  onlured  away,  and  not  Huffered  to  ]>ay  him 
their  last  duty.  The  officers  of  his  family  lM>n} 
him  to  the  grave:  the  funeral  service  was  reau 
by  the  chaplain ;  and  the  corpse  was  coverea 
with  enrth.'» 

s  Lord  Byron,  who  considered  this  poem  one 
of  the  flnoAt  in  our  language,  pronouncnl  this 
stanza  perfect,  particularly  the  last  two  lines. 

s  Because  the  British  troops  were  to  embark 
the  next  morning. 

*  An  tf  in  8])lte  becauae  Ihoy  \iaA  \ye«Ti  ^e 
fiiated. 
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Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory: 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  ston^- 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory .^ 


SONG,— TO  MARY,* 

If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee ; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be: 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past 

The  time  would  ^er  be  o'er, 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  tliou  shouldst  smile  no  more ! 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look. 

And  think  'twill  smile  again ; 
And  still  the  thouc^ht  I  will  not  l»ook. 

That  I  must  look  in  vain  I 
But  when  I  speak,  thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  leftist  unsaid ; 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  mav, 

Sweet  Mary  I  thou  art  dead! 

If  thou  wouldst  stay,  e'en  as  thou  art, — 

All  cold  and  all  serene, — 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart. 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been ! 
While  e'en  thy  chill,  bleak  corpse  I  have^ 

Thou  seemest  still  mine  own ; 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave, — 

And  I  am  now  alone ! 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art, 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart, 

In  thinking  too  of  thee: 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before. 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn. 

And  never  can  restore  I 


1  **  Charles  Wolfe  has  been  one  of  the  few 
who  hare  gained  probable  immortality  from  a 
casual  gleam  of  inspiration  thrown  orer  a 
single  poem,  consisting  of  only  a  few  stanias, 
and  these,  too,  little  more  than  a  spirited  Ter- 
sion  from  the  prose  of  another.  But  the  lyric 
IS  indeed  full  of  fervor  and  freshness :  and  his 
triumph  Is  not  to  be  grudged.'* — D.  M.  Mont. 

s  This  song  was  written  to  one  of  Wolfe's 
favorite  melodies,  the  Iribh  air  Gramachrtty 
for  which  he  thought  no  words  had  ever  been 
composed  which  came  up  to  his  idea  of  the 


peculiar  pathos  which  ponradat  the  nliQle  «f 
that  strain.  When  asked  if  1m  bad  Mgr  rwl 
incident  in  view,  or  alludad  to  any  pwtlnkr 
person,  he  said,  "  That  he  bad  Mtmg  tht  air 
over  and  over  till  he  bartt  into  a  ilood  of  tiMi^ 
in  which  mood  he  composad  the  worda."  At 
song  seems.  Indeed,  to  have  been  iandred  lo^thi 
muse  of  Grief,  and  rivals  the  patbos  of  Oofi^ 
per*s  address  to  a  real  Mary.  In  toi  ' 
simplicity,  and  elegance,  it  ta  bavdlj 
by  any  thing  in  our  language. 
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BLINDNESS  OF  MILTON, 

There  lived  a  divine  old  mao,  whose  everlasting  remains  wo 
kve  all  admired,  whose  memory  is  the  pride  of  England  and 
of  nature.  His  youth  was  distinguished  oy  a  happier  lot  than 
perhaps  genius  has  often  enjoyeci  at  the  commeneement  of  its 
oreer;  he  was  enabled,  by  the  liberality  of  Providence,  to  dedi- 
cate his  soul  to  the  cultivation  of  those  classical  accomplish- 
Bents  in  which  almost  his  infancy  delighted ;  he  had  attracted 
admiration  at  the  period  when  it  is  most  exquisitely  felt;  he 
Mood  forth  the  literary  and  pplitical  champion  of  republican 
England;  and  Europe  acknowledged  him  the  conqueror.  But 
tke  rtorm  arcjse;  his  fortune  sank  with  the  republic  which  he 
kad  defended ;  the  name  which  ftiture  ages  have  consecrated  was 
fiirgotten ;  and  neglect  was  imbittered  by  remembered  celebrity. 
Age  was  advancing.  Health  was  retreating.  Nature  hid  her 
fcce  fix>m  him  forever;  for  never  more  to  him  returned 

"  Day,  or  the  8weet  approach  of' even  or  mom, 
Or  right  of  vernal  bloom,  or  flummer'fl  mw, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine." 

What  was  the  refnge  of  the  deserted  veteran  from  penury — 
from  neglect — ^from  infamy — ^from  darkne««?    Not  in  a  querulous 
and  peevish  despondency;  not  in  an  unmanly  recantation  of 
principles,  erroneous,  but  unchanged;   not  in  the  tremendous 
Tenunciation   of  what  Heaven   has  given,   and   Heaven   alone 
ihould  take  away :  but  he  turned  from  a  distracted  country  and 
voluptuous  court;  he  turned  from  triumphant  enemies  and  ineffi- 
cient friends ;  he  turned  from  a  world,  that  to  him  was  a  uni- 
Tersal  blank,  to  the  muse  that  sits  among  the  cherubim,  and  she 
caught  him  into  heaven!    The  clouds  that  obscured  his  vision 
upon  earth  instantaneously  vanished  before  the  blaze  of  celestial 
effblgence,  and  his  eyes  opened  at  once  upon  all  the  glories  and 
terrors  of  the  Almighty,  the  seat.s  of  eternal  beatitude  and  bot- 
tomless perdition.     What  though  to  look  upon  the  face  of  this 
earth  was  still  denied?  what  was  it  to  him  that  one  of  the  out- 
cart  atoms  of  creation  was  concealed  from  his  view,  when  the 
Dfity  permitted  the  muse  to  unlock  his  mysteries,  and  disclose 
to  the  poet  the  recesses  of  the  universe, — when  she  bade  his  soul 
«xpana  into  its  immensity,  and  enjoy  as  well  its  horrors  as  its 
magnificence?  what  was  it  to  him  that  he  had  ''fallen  upon  evil 
days  and  evil  tongues"?  for  the  muse  could  transplant  his  spirit 
into  the  bowers  of  Eden,  where  the  frown  of  fortune  was  disre- 
garded, and  the  weight  of  incumbent  infirmity  forgotten  in  the 
smile  that  beamed  on  primeval  innocence,  and*  the  tear  that  was 
/^Dnj'eerated  to  man 's  nrat  (Iisohedienco ! 

V 
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ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD,  17G6-182S. 

It  iH  not  qunint  and  IocaI  Uirms 

Refipriiikled  o'er  thy  nutic  Ihj, 
Though  well  such  dUleot  conflruiA 

Itt  powor  unlirttpr'd  niiiidi  to  sway; 
Bnt  'tis  not  thme  that  most  display 

Thy  sweetest  chnrms,  thy  geutlest  thrall: — 
^Vonis.  phrases,  rtit>1iJons,  pass  away, 

liut  Truth  and  Nature  live  thrcwgh  all. 

Bkvtabd  Babtoit. 

KiiBERT  Bi.ooMFiELD,  the  authoF  of  The  Farmer's  Boy,  was  the  son  of  a  Udkl 
at  Ilonington,  in  Sutrolk,  nnd  was  born  on  the  3d  of  December,  1766.  Attlw 
early  age  of  eleven  he  was  literally  the  Farmer'a  Boy  of  his  own  poem,  being 
placed  with  a  Mr.  Austin,  a  farmer,  at  Sapiston,  in  Suffolk.  In  this  aituaiicm, 
which  he  has  so  accurately  de^u^ribcd,  and  whore  he  first  imbibed  his  entbo- 
siastic  attachment  to  the  charms  of  nature,  ho  continued  for  two  years  and  * 
half,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother  George,  a  shoemaker,  in  London. 
His  principal  occupation  was  to  wait  upon  the  journeymen;  and  in  his  inter- 
vals of  leisure  he  read  the  newspaper,  and  was  soon  able  to  comprehend  and 
admire  the  speeches  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  other  statesmen  of  the  day.  A  perusal 
of  some  poetry  in  the  London  Magazine  led  to  his  earliest  attempts  at  Terte, 
which  he  sent  to  a  newt«paper,  under  the  title  of  The  Milkmaid,  and  Tk§ 
Sailor's  Return. 

In  1784,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  some  unpleasant  disputes  among  hit 
brethren  of  the  trade,  he  retired  for  two  months  to  the  countrv,  and  waa  re- 
ceived  by  his  former  master,  Mr.  Austin,  with  the  kindest  hospitality.  It  is  to 
this  event  we  owe  the  comp)Bition  of  his  admirable  poem ;  "  and  here,"  obaenrea 
his  brother,  "  with  his  mind  glowing  with  the  fine  descriptions  of  rural  scenery 
which  he  found  in  Thomson's  Seasons,  he  again  retraced  the  very  fields  where 
he  began  to  think.  Hero,  free  from  the  smoke,  the  noise,  the  contention  of  the 
city,  he  imbibed  that  love  of  rural  simplicity  and  rural  innocence  which  fitted 
him,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  the  writer  of  such  a  work  as  The  Ikrmer*a  Boy." 

After  this  visit  to  his  native  fields,  he  recommenced  his  business  aa  a  ladies' 
shoemaker  in  London,  and  shortly  after  married  a  young  woman  by  the  name 
of  Church.  He  then  hired  a  room  in  Bell  Alley,  Colem.oTi  Street,"  and  worked  in 
the  garret  of  the  house.  It  was  here,  in  the  midst  of  ^ix  or  seven  other  work- 
men, that  he  composed  the  main  part  of  his  celebrated  poem.  Two  or  three 
publishers  to  whom  he  first  offered  it,  learning  his  occupation  and  seeing  him 
so  poorly  clad,  refused  it  with  almost  contempt.  But  at  length  it  reached  the 
hands  of  Capel  Lofft,  Esq..'  who  sent  it  with  the  strongest  recommendations  to 
Mr.  Hill,  the  proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Mirror,  who  negotiated  the  sale  of  the 
poem  with  the  publishers,  Verner  A  Hood.  These  gentlemen  acted  with 
great  liberality  towards  Bloornfield. — to  their  honor  be  it  said, — by  voluntarily 
giving  him  two  hundred  pounds  in  addition  to  the  fifty  pounds  originally 
stipulated  for  his  poem,  and  by  securing  to  him  a  portion  of  the  copyright 
Immediately  on  its  appearance  it  was  received  with  th^  greatest  applause  fitnn 

^  "Woomlleld  followed  his  original  calling  I     *  Editor  of  the  AphaHsmt  from  Shalijftart, 
cf  M  Bboemaker  st  No.  24  Oreat  Bell-Tard,  \  and  oth«c  iforka. 
CoIemsaStr^et/*— MimRAJ'B  London,  ^.\2&. 
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trters,  the  moet  eminent  critics^  coming  out  warmly  in  its  praise ;  and 
three  years  after  its  publication  twenty-six  thousand  copies  of  it  were 

good  fortune,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him  as  a  dream,  enabled  him 

ove  to  a  TDore  comfortable  habitation ;  but,  though  he  continued  work- 

his  trade,  he  did  not  neglect  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talents.    His 

raa  increased  by  the  subsequent  publication  of  Rural  TaUa,  Ballads,  and 

Good  Tidings,  or  News  from  the  Farm;  Wild  Flowers;  and  Banks  of  the 

Bat  an  indiscriminate  liberality  towards  his  numerous  poor  relations, 

er  with  a  growing  family,  brought  him  into  pecuniary  di£Bculties,  which, 

to  long-continued  ill  health,  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  re- 

at  last  to  a  state  little  short  of  insanity,    lie  died  at  Shefibrd,  August  Itf, 

it  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

best  poems  of  Bloomfield  are  The  Farmer's  Boy,  WUd  Floicers,  and  seve- 
the  Ballads  and  Tales.  It  is  enough  to  say  in  praise  of  them  that  they 
reeeiTed  the  warmest  commendations  of  such  critics  as  James  Mont- 
y.  Dr.  Nathan  Brake,  Southey,  and  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  The  author's 
tie  disposition  and  benevolence  pervade  the  whole  of  his  compositions, 
is  in  them  an  artless  simplicity,  a  virtuous  rectitude  of  sentiment,  an 
site  sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  which  cannot  fail  to  gratify  every  one 
espects  moral  excellence  and  loves  the  delightful  scenes  of  country  life. 
;  Ftwmer's  Boy  is  divided  into  four  books,  named  from  the  four  seasons, 
ntroductory  account,  in  "Spring,"  of  Giles's  (as  the  "Farmer's  Boy"  is 
1)  going  out  to  his  early  morning  work,  is  followed  by  a  description  of 

MILKING. 

Forth  comes  the  maid,  and  like  the  morning  smiles ; 
The  mistress  too,  and  followed  close  by  Giles. 
A  fiiendly  tripod  forms  their  humble  seat, 
With  pails  bright  scoured  and  delicately  sweet ; 
Where  shadowing  elms  obstruct  the  morning  ray, 
Begins  the  work,  beeins  the  simple  la^ ; 
The  full-charged  udder  yields  its  willing  streams, 
While  Mary  sings  some  lover's  amorous  dreams ; 
And  crouching  Giles  beneath  a  neighboring  tree 
Tugs  o'er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  equal  glee, 
Whose  hat  with  tatter'd  brim,  of  nap  so  bare, 
From  the  cow's  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair, 
A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  trade, 
An  unambitious,  peaceable  cockade. 

Spring,  1.  181. 

es,  having  fatigued  himself  by  his  endeavors  to  frighten  a  host  of  spar- 
fVom  the  wheat-ears,  retires  to  repose  beneath  the  friendly  shelter  of  some 
cting  boughs;  and,  while  with  head  upon  the  ground  he  is  gazing  upon 
leavens,  he  suddenly  hears 


le  approbstion  flrst  bestowed  has  steadily  I  malignant  sneers  at  Bloomfield  are  more  snro 
laea,  notwithatandinff  the  contemptuous    to  injure  the  lampooner  than  the  lampooned, 
on  of  Byroi*  in  his  MnpK^  Bards.    Bat  J 
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THE  SKYLARK, 

Ju8t  starting  from  the  corn  he  cheerly  flings, 
^Vnd  trusts  with  conticiouA  pride  his  downy  wings ; 
8tiU  louder  breatlies,  and  m  the  fiice  of  diay 
Mounts  up,  and  calls  on  Giles  to  mark  his  way. 
Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends, 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescojie,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light, 
And  place  the  wandering  bin!  before  n is  sight, 
Thai  oft  beneath  a  li<fht  cloud  sweeps  aUmg^ 
Jjostjor  a  while y  yet  pours  the  varied  song. 
The  eye  still  follows^  and  the  cloud  moves  hy^ 
Again  he  stretdieji  up  the  clear  blue  sky; 
Jlis  fomiy  his  motion,  undistinguished  quite, 
Save  when  he  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  lights 
The  fluttering  songster  a  mere  speck  became, 
Like  fancy's  floating  bubbles  in  a  dream : 
The  gazer  sees,  but,  yielding  to  repose, 
Unwittingly  his  jadwi  eyelids  close. 
Delicious  sleep !     From  sleep  who  could  forbear, 
With  no  more  guilt  than  Giles,  and  no  more  care? 
Peace  o'er  liis  slumbers  waves  her  guardian  wing. 
Nor  conscience  once  disturbs  him  with  a  sting ; 
He  wakes  refresh'd  from  every  trivial  pain. 
And  takes  his  ix)le  and  brushes  round  again.* 

Summer,  1.  63. 

THE  BLIND   CHILD, 

Where's  the  blind  child  so  admirably  fair. 
With  guileless  dimples,  and  with  flaxen  hair 
That  waves  in  every  breeze?    He's  often  seen 
Bcvond  yon  cottage-w^all,  or  on  the  green 
With  others,  matched  in  spirit  and  in  size, 
Health  in  their  cheeks  and  rapture  in  their  eyes. 
That  full  expanse  of  voice,  to  children  dear. 
Soul  of  their  sports,  is  duly  cherish'd  here. 
And,  hark  I  that  laugh  is  his, — that  jovial  cry, — 
lie  hears  the  ball  and  trundling  hoop  brush  by. 
And  runs  the  giddy  course  with  all  his  might — 
A  very  child  in  every  thing  but  sight — 
With  circumscribed,  but  not  abated  powers. 
Play  the  great  object  of  his  infant  hours. 
In  many  a  game  ne  takes- a  noisy  part, 
And  shows  the  native  gladness  of  his  heart ; 


l'*The  most  boaiitiful  part  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  thiH  hird,  and  which  is  atonco  ciiriouBly 
faithful  and  expreH.<«ividy  harnioniouit,  I  have 
copied  in  italicH.    Milton  and  Thomson  havu 
both  introduc«Hl  the  flight  of  the  skylark, — 
the  first  with  hi^  accuxtouied  spirit  and  sub- 
limity; but  probably  no  poet  has  8urpa>)8ed, 
either  in  fancy  or  expreHsion,  the  following 
prone  narrative  of  Dr.  OoldHmith,  in  hin  Hit- 
tory  q/  e/ie  JEifrfft  and  Animated  Naturt: — 
'Nothing, '  ohgervog  ho,  '  can  bo  more  pleasing 
ttMa  to  see  the  lark  warbling  upon  the  iving, 


raising  it«  note  as  it  soarSf  until  it  aeems  lott 
in  tile  immense  heights  above  at,  the  note 
continuing,  the  bird  itself  unseeo;  to  lee  it 
then  descending  with  a  swell  u  it  oomee  from 
the  clouds,  yet  sinking  by  degrees  u  it  ftp* 
proachos  its  nest, — the  spot  where  all  its  ftffpo* 
tions  are  centred,  the  spot  that  haa  prompted 
all  this  joy.'  This  description  of  the  deftoenf 
of  the  bird  and  of  the  pleMuree  of  ita  lifde 
neet  is  conceivod  in  a  strain  of  the  mott  «>• 
qui»ite  deWcac^f  ft.tidie«\\tv^:*— 1IiuQ«a.kx. 
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Bat  800D  he  hean,  on  pleasure  all  intent, 

The  new  suggestion  and  the  quick  assent ; 

The  grove  invites  delight,  thrills  every  hreast 

To  leap  the  ditch  and  seek  the  downy  nest. 

Away  they  start,  leave  balls  and  hoops  behind,  ' 

And  one  compuiion  leave, — ^the  boy  is  blind/ 

His  fancy  paints  their  di^ant  paths  so  gay, 

That  childish  fortitude  a  while  gives  way ; 

He  feels  his  dreadful  loss, — yet  short  the  pain, — 

Soon  he  regimes  his  cheerfulness  again. 

Pondering  how  best  lus  moments  to  employ. 

He  sings  his  little  songs  of  nameless  joy, 

Creeps  on  the  warm  green  turf  for  many  an  hour. 

And  plucks  by  chance  the  white  and  yellow  flower ; 

Snuxrthing  th^r  stemtL  while  m<ting  on  hb  knees, 

He  binds  a  nosegay  which  he  never  sees ; 

Along  the  homewju^  path  then  feels  his  way, 

Lifting  his  brow  against  the  shining  day, 

And,  with  a  joyful  rapture  round  his  eyes. 

Presents  a  sighing  parent  with  the  prize  !^ 

Newsfrom  the  Farm, 

THE  DISTRACTED  FEMALES 

— Naught  her  rayless  melancholy  cheers. 
Or  soothes  her  breast,  or  stops  her  streaming  tears. 
Her  matted  locks  unomamented  flow. 
Clasping  her  knees,  and  waving  to  and  fro; 
Her  nead  boVd  down,  her  faded  cheek  to  hide ; 
A  piteous  mourner  by  the  pathway  side.   ' 
Some  tufted  mole-hill  through  the  livelong  day 
She  calls  her  throne ;  there  weeps  her  life  away : 
And  oft  the  gayly-passing  stranger  stays 
His  well-timed  step,  and  takes  a  silent  gaze, 
Till  sympathetic  dro^  unbidden  start. 
And  panes  quick  springing  muster  round  his  heart ; 
And  soft  ne  treads  with  other  gazers  round, 
And  fain  would  catch  her  sorrow's  plaintive  sound : 
One  word  alone  is  all  that  strikes  the  ear, 
One  short,  pathetic,  simple  word, — "  Oh  dearf* 
A  thousand  times  repeated  to  the  wind, 
That  wafts  the  sigh,  out  leaves  the  pang  behind ! 
Forever  of  the  proffered  parley  shy. 
She  hears  the  unwelcome  foot  advancing  nigh ; 
Nor  quite  unconscious  of  her  wretched  plight, 
Gives  one  sad  look,  and  hurries  out  of  sight. 

Fair  promised  sunbeams  of  terrestrial  bliss, 
Health's  gallant  hopes, — and  are  ye  sunk  to  this  ? 


tion.  Fow  are  itfl  errors  In  tastf*,  either  as  to 
matter  or  manner;  and  its  style  is  simple, 
chast^  unaffected,  nay,  occasionally  elegant." 
— D.  M.  MoiR. 

9 "  It  pretients  as  flnished  a  specimen  of 
Yemiflcation  as  can  be  extracted  ftom  tha 

pages  of  our  most  polished  po«U;  mvA  W» 

n, — The  Homer's  Soy  ought  not  to  be  re-  I  putboe  la  such  m  to  require  no  comm^iA  <A 
ted  otbenrtee  thma  ma  m  wonderful  produc-  /  in/iie/*>-l>RAKl's  LiUrary  Hours,  V\.  A«l . 


**Wheii  we  consider  the  circnrostanocs 
ler  which  the  early  poetry  of  BI(M>mfleId 
I  eompoaed, — in  a  bare,  grim  garret,  by  a 
Me-constitutiouod  man  approaching  middle 
and  amid  the  ftitignes  of  mechanical  labor, 
Idi  jet  tcarcely  sofllced  to  satisfy  the 
nuuit  aaceseitiw  of  a  wife  mad  three  chil 
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For  in  life's  road,  thonph  thorns  abundant  grow, 

There  stilJ  are  joyn  |)oor  Poll  can  never  know ; 

Joys  which  the  gay  companions  of  her  prlnie 

Sip^  as  ihey  drift  along  the  stream  of  time ; 

At  eve  to  hear  beside  their  tranquil  home 

The  lifted  latch  that  speaks  the  lover  come; 

That  love  matured,  next  playful  on  the  knee 

To  press  the  velvet  lip  of  infancy; 

To  stay  the  tottering  step,  the  features  trace ; 

Inestimable  sweets  of  social  peace! 

(.)  Tliou !  who  bid*st  the  vernal  juices  rise, 

Thou,  on  whose  bla^  autumnal  foliage  flies! 

lAii  Peace  ne'er  leave  me,  nor  my  heart  grow  cold, 

Whilst  life  and  sanity  are  mine  to  hold.* 


THOMAS  ER SEINE,  1750-1823. 

Thomas  (Lord)  Erskixe,  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  was  bom  in 
year  1750,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  After  ser 
six  years  in  the  navy  and  army,  ho  was  induced,  at  the  earnest  request  ol 
mother,  who  saw  his  talents,  and  jestingly  said  "he  must  be  Lord  Chancel 
to  quit  the  military  profession  and  prepare  himself  for  the  law.  In  177i 
was  called  to  the  bar,  where  his  success  was  immediate  and  remarkable, 
case  of  libel,  in  which  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  defendant^  Cap 
Baillitt.2  he  displayed  so' much  eloquence  and  talent  that  the  legal  world 
astonished,  and  nearly  thirty  briefs  were  put  into  his  hands  before  he  lefl 
court.  In  1781  he  appeared  as  counsel  for  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  what 
called  a  case  of  constructive  treason,  and,  by  his  wonderful  skill  and 
quence  and  legal  learning,  procured  the  acquittal  of  his  client^  and  thue 
the  time,  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  tremendous  doctrine  of  construe 
treason. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  this  eminent  man  which  reflects  so  n 
lioiiDr  on  his  memory  as  his  exertions  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  ju 
Tlie  rights  of  those  -pro  tempore  judges  he  strenuously  maintained  upoi 
•occasions,  particularly  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asapk 
libel,  in  1784,  when  Justice  Buller  refused  to  receive  the  verdict  of  "^ 
of  puhluihing  only,"'  as  returned  by  the  jury.'    In  1789  he  again  displayec 


1  "  From  the  roviow  we  have  now  taken  of 
tho  rarmer'$  Boy,  it  will  be  evident,  I  think, , 
that,  owing  t«>  it«  hftrmony  and  awoetneas  of  ! 
vtTHifii'jitlon,  it*«  benevolence  of  sentiment  and 
originality  of  iniuf;ery,  it  ia  entitled  to  rank 
very  high  in  the  chuw  of  descriptive  and  pnn- 
toral  |MK»try,  and  that,  most  prol«ibly,  it  will 
defend  to  posterity  with  a  character  and  witli 
encomia  Bimiliir  to  what  has  Iteen  the  endeavor 
of  these  essays  to  attach  to  it." — Dr.  Drake. 

s  On  this  occasion  he  showed  that  the  con- 
rage  which  marked  his  profetciional  life  was  not 
ac(]uired  after  the  success  which  rendered  it  a 
safe  and  a  cheap  virtue,  but,  beinfc  naturally 
inherent  in  the  man,  was  displayed  at  a  mo- 
ment when  attended  with  great  rislu.    In  the 


course  of  his  eloquent  argument  he  wi 
veijrhiue  very  strongly  against  a  certain  '* ; 
lord,"  when  the  Judge,  Lord  Mansfield,  i 
rupted  him,  and  remarked  that  ''Lord 
was  not  before  the  court.*' 

"  I  know  he  is  not,"  was  the  bold  reply; ' 
for  that  very  reason,  I  wOl  bring  him  Mo 
aniri.  I  will  drag/itm  to  light  who  is  the 
mover  behind  this  scene  of  iniquity.** 

s  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  lipirite< 
logtic  that  ensued  when  the  jnry  returned 
verdict.  It  shows  the  noble  daring  and  cot 
of  Erskino. 

Mr.  Erskine. — Ts  the  word  only  to  stan^ 
of  your  verdict  ? 

A  Juror. — Certainly. 


BRSKINE. 
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iderful  powers  in  the  defence  of  Mr.  Stockdalc,  a  bookseller,  who  was  tried 
the  goTemment  for  publishing  what  was  charged  as  a  libellous  pamphlet 
favor  of  the  celebrated  Warren  Hastings.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best,  if  not 
beet,  of  all  his  speeches;  and,  ''whether  we  regard  the  wonderful  skill  with 
ich  the  argument  is  conducts,  the  soundness  of  the  principles  laid  down, 
1  their  happy  application  to  the  case,  the  vividness  of  fancy  with  which 
sc  are  illustrated,  and  the  touching  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed, 
s  judtly  to  be  regarded  as  a  consummate  specimen  of  the  art  of  addressing 
ury."     This  masterly  defence  procured  an  acquittal  for  Stockdale,  though 

fact  of  publication  was  admitted. 

Jut  the  most  arduous  etfort  of  his  professional  life  arose  out  of  the  part  ho 
k  in  the  defence  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  others,  in  1794,  charged  with 
;h  treason.  These  trials  lasted  several  weeks,  and  the  ability  displayed  by 
.  Erskine  on  this  memorable  occasion  was  acknowledged  and  admired  by 
n  of  all  parties.  In  1797  he  delivered  a  most  admirable  speech — speaking 
re  as  a  man  than  as  a  lawyer — on  the  prosecution  of  a  Mr.  Williams,  the 
nter  and  publisher  of  that  foul  in£del  book,  The  Age  of  Heasony  by  Thomas 
ine.  Borne  passages  of  this  speech  are  equal  to  any  thing  he  ever  delivered. 
n  politics,  Mr.  Erskine  was  on  the  liberal  side,  acting  with  Fox  and  others 
that  party.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  war  with  France,  and  published  a 
uphlet  against  it,  entitled  A  View  of  the  Causics  and  Consequences  of  a  War 
h  France^  which  had  an  immense  sale.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1806, 
en  Lord  Grenville  formed  a  new  administration,  Mr.  Erskine  was  created 
eer,  and  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  His 
>lic  career  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  with  this  event,  and  the 
lainder  of  his  life  was  undistinguished  by  any  great  exertion.  While 
ompanying  one  of  his  sons  by  sea  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  seized  with  an 
lammation  of  the  chest,  which  compelled  him  to  land  at  ScarboitNlglL  He 
ched  Scotland  by  easy  stages,  but  expired  on  the  17th  of  KwobbVy  18t3y  at 

seat  of  his  brother,  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh. 

*he  eloquence  of  Lord  Erskine  was  characterized  not  merely  by  the  elegance 
its  diction  and  the  graces  of  its  style,  but  was  peculiarly  remarkable  for  its 
ce  and  earnestness.*     As  an  advocate,  *•  he  possessed  the  power  of  summon- 

upon  the  instant  all  the  resources  of  his  mind,  and  bringing  them  to  bear 
m  the  subject  before  the  court  with  extraordinary  effect.    In  this  respect, 

speeches  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  while  they  far  surpass 


'r.JuMtice  BuJUr.— Then  the  verrlict  rauHt 

afc«nn<l«rBtood :  l«t  me  underetaiMi  thM  jury,  j 

'r.  Errkine.^Wlth  great  spirit.)    Tho  jury  ; 

ludtsntand  their  Tertlict.  .' 

'r.  Justus  BtUlcr.— Sir,  I  will  not  l)0  inter-  ' 

tad. 

'r.  Erskine, — I  «tand  hero  nH  an  otlviicate  for 

-rrther  citiisen.  and  I  de«ire  that  tho  word 

'  BAj  be  recorded.  i 

^.Jutiice  BttfUr. — Sit  down,  sir;  reTn«?mT»or 

r  duty,  or  I  ihall  be  obliged  to  proceed  in 

Wutr  nuuitier. 

r.  Erskine. — Tonr  lordnbip  may  procof»d  in 

t  manner  yon  think  flt.    I  know  my  duty 

'ell  u  your  lordship  knows  youra.    I  shall 

alter  my  conduct. 

'Th<«  elr>qncDCo  of  this  remarkable  man  was 

ra  at  the  bar.    His  addresses  to  juries  have 

been  equalled:  they  alike  captivated  their 


undurstandlnKS.  their  imaginations,  and  their 
passions.  Ho  often  rose  t4i  the  highest  oratory, 
hut  it  was  always  simple;  and  even  in  his  ruIh 
liracst  flights  thoro  was  much  tlwt  waa  very 
familiar;  but  this  rather  set  off  than  clouded 
their  splendor,  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished their  general  effect.  His  skill  in  the 
conduct  of  a  cause,  and  in  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  has  never  been  surpassed;  his  dis- 
cretion never  forsook  him,  even  in  his  highest 
forensic  enthnaiasm;  his  manners  were  always 
most  gentlemanly;  at  the  bar  ho  was  uni- 
formly Ipved  and  admire<l:  and,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  seals,  no  one,  as  Lord  Eldon  justly 
remarked  of  him,  could  have  a  greater  wish  to 
discharge  properly  the  office  which  was  con- 
ferred on  him,  or  greater  talents  to  qualify  him 
for  a  proper  discharge  of  it.'" — ReminUcencet^  by 
Charles  Butlbr. 
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them  in  impassioned  fervor,  in  brill iaucy  of  imagination,  in  copiontneu  of 
imagery,  and  in  tliat  quality  of  the  mind  expressed  by  the  emphatic  word— 
gcniuH.  Ilis  dexterity  was  likowise  unrivalled  at  the  bar;  and  these  qualifica- 
tions, united  with  a  courage  which  nothing  could  daunt  and  a  firmness  which 
was  never  overcome,  rendered  him  almost  irresistible  on  the  defonsire  aids 
of  }>olitical  persecution.  In  stemming  the  tide  of  state  persecutions^  thii 
single  patriot  may  bo  said  t<>  have  saved  his  country  from  the  homn  of  • 
general  proscription."* 

PRISCIPLES  OF   THE  LA  W  OF  LIBEL, 

Gentlemen,  the  question  you  have,  therefore,  to  try  upon  all 
this  matter  is  extremely  simple.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this : — At  a  time  when  the  charges  against  Mr.  Hastings  wen, 
by  the  implied  consent  of  the  Commons,  in  every  hand  and  on 
every  table, — when,  by  their  managers,  the  lightning  of  eloquence 
^vas  incessantly  consuming  him,  and  flashing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public, — when  every  man  was  with  perfect  impunity  saying,  and 
writing,  and  publishing  just  what  he  pleased  of  the  supposed  plun- 
derer and  dcvastiitor  of  nations, — would  it  have  been  criminal  in 
Mr.  Hastings  himself  to  remind  the  public  that  he  was  a  native 
of  this  free  land,  entitled  to  the  common  protection  of  her  justice,  , 
and  that  he  had  a  defence  in  hLs  turn  to  offer  to  them,  the  out- 
lines of  which  he  implored  them  in  the  mean  time  to  receive,  as 
an  antidote  to  the  unlimited  and  unpunished  poison  in  circulation 
against  him?  This  is,  without  color  or  exaggeration,  the  true  : 
question  you  arc  to  decide.  Because  I  assert,  without  the  hazard 
of  contnuiiction,  that  if  Mr.  Hastings  himself  could  have  stood 
justified  or  excused  in  your  eyes  for  publishing  this  volume  in 
his  own  defence,  the  author,  if  he  wrote  it  botiafide  to  defend  him,  • 
must  stand  equally  excused  and  justified ;  and  if  the  author  be 
justified,  the  publisher  cannot  be  criminal,  unless  you  had  evi- 
dence that  it  was  published  by  him  with  a  different  spirit  and 
intention  from  those  in  which  it  was  written.  The  question, 
therefore,  is  correctly  what  I  just  now^  stated  it  to  be: — Could 
Mr.  Hastings  have  been  condemned  to  infamy  for  writing  thil 
book? 

Gentlemen,  I  tremble  with  indignation  to  be  driven  to  put  such 
a  question  in  England.  Shall  it  be  endured,  that  a  subject  of 
this  country  may  be  impeached  by  the  Commons  for  the  transao- 
tions  of  twenty  years, — that  the  accusation  shall  spread  as  tride 
as  the  region  of  letters, — that  the  accused  shall  stand,  day  after 
day  and  year  after  year,  as  a  spectacle  before  the  public,  which 
shall  be  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  inflammation  against  him; 
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lie  enaii  not,  without  the  severest  penalties,  be  permitted 
it  any  thing  to  the  judgment  of  mankind  in  his  defence? 
be  law  (which  it  is  for  you  to-day  to  decide),  such  a  man 
trio/.  That  great  hall,  built  by  our  fathers  for  English 
is  no  longer  a  court,  but  an  altar ;  and  an  Englishman, 
of  being  judged  in  it  by  Ood  and  his  country,  is  a  victim 
icrifice. — Speech  on  the  Trial  of  Stockdale, 

^TIASS  THE  BRIGHTEST  ORNAMENTS  OF  OUR  RACE, 

emen  oj  the  Jury: — How  any  man  can  rationally  vindi- 
;  publication  of  such  a  book,*  in  a  country  where  the 
n  religion  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
tally  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and  have  no  wish  to  discuss, 
a  tribunal,  whose  whole  jurisdiction  is  founded  upon  the 
belief  and  practice  of  what  is  here  denied  as  falsehood 
probated  as  impiety,  to  deal  with  such  an  anomalous 
?  Upon  what  principle  is  it  even  offered  to  the  court, 
uthority  is  contemned  and  mocked  at?  If  the  religion 
i  to  be  called  in  question  is  not  previously  adopted  in 
[id  solemnly  acted  upon,  what  authority  has  the  court  to 
f  judgment  at  all  of  acquittal  or  condemnation?  Why 
>w,  or  upon  any  other  occasion,  to  submit  to  your  lora- 
uthority?  Why  am  I  now,  or  at  any  time,  to  address 
f  my  equals,  as  I  am  now  addressing  you,  with  reverence 
mission  ?  Under  what  sanction  are  the'witnesses  to  give 
idence,  without  which  there  can  be,  no  trial?  Under 
ligations  can  I  call  upon  you,  the  jury  representing  your 

to  administer  justice?    Surely  upon  no  other  than  that 

sicom  to  administer  it  under  the  oaths  you  have  taken. 

)le  judicial  fabric,  from  the  king's  sovereign  authority  to 

38t  office  of  magistracy,  has  no  other  foundation.     The 

built,  both  in  form  and  substance,  upon  the  same  oath 

one  of  its  ministers  to  do  justice,  as  Grod  shall  help  them 
What  Godf  And  what  hereafter  f  That  God,  un- 
ly,  who  has  commanded  kings  to  rule,  and  judges  to 
ith  justice ;  who  has  said  to  witnesses,  not  only  by  the 
nature,  but  in  revealed  commandments,  Thou  shalt  not 
'*e  witness  against  thy  neighbor;  and  who  has  enforced 
e  to  them  by  the  revelation  of  the  unutterable  blessings 
lall  attend  their  observance,  and  the  awful  punishments 
all  await  upon  their  transgression. 

seems  this  is  an  age  of  reason,  and  the  time  and  the 
re  at  last  arrived  that  are  to  dissipate  the  errors  which 
erspread   the  past  generations  oi  ignorance.     The  be- 
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lievers  in  Christianity  arc  many ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  few  that 
are  wise  to  correct  their  credulity.  Belief  is  an  act  of  reason, 
and  superior  reason  may,  therefore,  dictate  to  the  weak.  In  run- 
ning the  ]niud  over  the  long  list  of  sincere  and  devout  Christians, 
I  cannot  help  lamenting  that  Newton  had  not  lived  to  this  day, 
to  have  had  ni^*  shallowness  filled  up  with  this  new  flood  of  lighL 
But  the  subiect  is  too  awful  for  irony.  I  will  speak  plainly  and 
directly.  ^Newton  wa.s  a  Christian, — Newton,  whose  mind  burst 
forth  from  the  fetters  cast  by  nature  upon  our  finite  conceptions; 
Newton,  whose  science  was  truth,  and  the  foundation  of  whose 
knowledge  of  it  wjis  philosophy ;  not  those  visionary  and  arro- 
gant as.sum])tions  which  too*  otlen  usur}>  its  name,  but  philosophy 
renting  upon  the  basis  of  mathematics,  which,  like  figures,  cannot 
lie ;  Newton,  who  carried  the  line  and  rule  to  the  utmost  barriers 
of  creation,  and  explored  the  principles  by  which,  no  doubt,  all 
created  matter  is  held  together  and  exists. 

But  this  extraordinary  man,  in  the  mighty  reach  of  his  mind, 
overlooked,  perhaps,  the  errors  which  a  minuter  investigation  of 
the  created  things  on  this  earth  might  have  taught  him.  What 
shall  then  be  said  of  the  great  Mr.  Boyle,  who  looked  into  the 
organic  structure  of  all  matter,  even  to  the  inanimate  substances 
which  the  foot  treads  on  ?  Such  a  man  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  e(|ually  qualified  with  Mr.  Paine  "to  look  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God  ;*'  yet  the  result  of  all  Aw  contemplations  was 
the  most  conRrmed  and  devout  1>elief  in  all  which  the  other  holds 
in  contempt  as  despicable  and  drivelling  superstition. 

But  this  error  might  perhaps  arise  from  a  want  of  due  atten- 
tion to  the  foundations  of  human  judgment  and  the  structure  of 
that  understanding  which  God  has  given  us  for  the  investigation 
of  truth.  I^t  that  question  be  answered  by  Mr.  Locke,  who,  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  devotion  and  adoration,  was  a  Christian, — 
Mr.  I^ofke,  whose  ofii(!e  was  to  detect  the  errors  of  thinking  by 
going  up  to  the  very  fountains  of  thought,  and  to  direct  into  the 
proper  track  of  reasoning  the  devious  mind  of  man,  by  showing 
him  its  whole  i)rocess,  from  the  first  perceptions  of  sense  to  the 
last  conclusions  of  ratiocination ;  putting  a  rein,  besides,  upon 
false  opinion  by  practical  rules  for  the  conduct  of  human  judg- 
ment. 

But  the^e  men,  it  may  be  said,  were  only  deep  thinkers,  and 
lived  in  their  closets,  unaccustomed  to  the  traffic  of  the  world 
and  to  the  laws  which  practically  regulate  mankind.  Gentle- 
men, in  the  plaice  where  you  now  sit  to  administer  the  justice  of 
this  great  countrj*,  above  a  century  ago  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  presided,  whose  faith  in  Christianity  is  an 
exalted  commentary  u])on  its  truth  and  reason,  and  whose  life 
was  a  glorious  example  of  its  fruits  in  man  ;  administering  human 
justice  with  a  wisdom  and  })urity  drawn  from  the  pure  fountain 
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of  the  C-hristian  dispensation,  and  ^vliich  has  been,  and  will  be  in 
all  ages,  a  subject  of  the  highest  reverence  and  admiration. 

But  it  b  said  by  Mr.  Paine  that  the  Christian  fable  is  but  the 
tale  of  the  more  ancient  superstitions  of  the  world,  and  may  be 
easily  detected  by  a  proper  understanding  of  the  mythologies  of 
the  heathens.  Did  Milton  understand  those  mythologies  ?  Was 
he  less  versed  than  Mr.  Paine  in  the  superstitions  of  the  world  ? 
No :  they  were  the  subject  of  his  immortal  song ;  and,  though 
shut  out  from  all  recurrence  to  them,  he  poured  them  forth  from 
the  stores  of  a  memory  rich  with  all  that  man  ever  knew  and 
laid  them  in  their  order  as  the  illustration  of  that  real  and 
exalted  faith,  the  unquestionable  source  of  that  fervid  genius 
which  has  cast  a  sort  of  shade  upon  all  the  other  works  of  man : 

"  He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time : 
The  living  T)ux>ne,  the  Mipphire  blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw ;  but,  blasted  with  cxcchh  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night.'' 

But  it  was  the  light  of  the  body  only  that  was  extinguished : 
"The  celestial  light  shone  inward,  and  enabled  him  to  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man."  The  result  of  his  thinking  was,  never- 
theless, not  the  same  as  Mr.  Paine*s.  The  mysterious  incarnation 
of  our  blessed  Saviour, — which  the  Ar/e  of  Reason  blasphemer  in 
words  so  wholly  unfit  for  the  mouth  of  a  Christian,  or  for  the  ear 
of  a  court  of  justice,  that  I  dare  not  and  will  not  give  them  utter- 
ance,— ^Milton  made  the  grand  conclusion  of  Paradise  Lout,  the 
rest  of  his  finished  labors,  and  the  ultimate  hope,  expectation, 
and  glory  of  the  world. 

Thus  you  find  all  that  is  great  or  wise  or  splendid  or  illus- 
trious among  created  beings,  all  the  minds  gifled  beyond  ordi- 
nary nature,  if  not  inspired  by  their  universal  Author  for  the 
advancement  and  dignity  of  the  world,  though  divided  by  dis- 
tant ages  and  by  clashing  opinions,  yet  joining  as  it  were  in  one 
sublime  chorus  to  celebrate  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  laying 
upon  its  holy  altars  the  never-fading  offerings  of  their  immortal 
wisdom. 


JANE   TAYLOR,  1783-182^. 

JA!f«  Tatlor,  the  second  daughter  of  Isaac  Taylor,^  was  born  in  London  on 
the  2.*W  of  September,  178.3.  As  early  as  her  eighth  year,  it  is  believed,  sho 
bftgan  to  write  verses,  which  she  showed  to  no  one  but  to  her  elder  sister.     In 
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179G,  Mr.  Taylor  felt  it  his  duty  to  accept  the  earnest  invitation  of  %  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Colchester,  in  Essex,  to  become  tlieir  pastor.  Here  he  found 
an  enlarged  and  a  more  intelligent  society;  and  when  he  had  been  there  about 
two  years,  Jane,  then  about  fifteen,  formed,  with  her  sister  and  Biz  or  eight 
young  friends,  a  little  society  for  the  reading  of  original  essays  and  the  promo- 
tion of  their  intellectual  improvement  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1802,  Jane 
visited  London  for  the  first  time  since  her  childhood.  Here  she  formed  TsriouB 
inestimable  and  lasting  friendships,  from  which  she  derived,  through  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life,  much  of  her  highest  enjoyment,  and  to  which  she  was 
wont  to  attribute  the  happiest  influence  upon  her  character.  The  first  piece 
of  hers  which  appeared  in  print  w^as  her  poem  of  The  Beggar's  Boy,  which  was 
published  in  1804  in  a  work  called  TAe  Minor's  Pocket-Book.  The  approba- 
tion it  met  with  encouraged  her  to  write  more,  and  soon  a  little  volume 
appeared,  entitled  Original  Poems  /or  In/ant  Minds,  and  another,  Bhymtsfor 
the  Nursery,  in  both  of  which  she  was  assisted  by  her  sister.  These  obtained 
extensive  circulation,  and  will  never  die  as  long  as  there  are  infant  minds 
to  be  happily  and  sweetly  trained  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Taylor  resigned  his  ministerial  charge 
at  Colchester,  and  soon  removed  with  his  family  to  Ongar,  to  become  the  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  there.  In  1815,  Jane  published  a  tale  on  which 
she  had  been  engaged  for  two  or  three  years,  called  IHsplay,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  very  great  favor,*  and  the  next  year  appeared  her  Essays  in  SMyme 
on  Morals  and  Manners.  But  soon  her  health  began  to  give  way  under  too 
constant  application  to  study,  and  it  became  evident  that  her  disease  was 
of  a  pulmonary  character.  This,  however,  did  not  cause  her  to  give  up  her 
pen;  for  between  1816  and  1S22  she  contributed,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
Youth's  Magazine,  a  series  of  excellent  pieces,  under  the  signature  of  "Q.Q." 

During  the  latter  years  of  Miss  Taylor's  life,  notwithstanding  her  feeble 
health,  she  was  constantly  engaged  in  works  of  benevolence.  Bhe  originated 
at  Ongar  a  ladies'  working  society  for  the  poor,  became  a  constant  and  most 
laborious  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  gave  instruction  to  the  children 
of  the  poor,  one  afternoon  in  the  week,  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  During  all 
this  time  her  disease  was  making  slow  but  sure  progress,  and  it  was  evident 
that  her  end  waa  near.  Almost  the  last  words  she  was  able  to  utter,  in  her  ex- 
treme weakness,  were,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  April,  1824,  "Though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  Thou 
art  with  me :  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff,  they  comfort  me."  And  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  she  calmly  breathed  her  last. 

Of  the  character  of  Miss  Taylor's  writings  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  If 
conveying  valuable  instruction  to  the  youthful  mind  in  a  pleasing  and  inte- 
resting manner,  and  impressing  upon  it  the  soundest  principles  of  morality 
and  religion  in  a  style  calculated  to  win  the  affections  and  to  determine  the 
resolution  to  take  the  right  path, — if  this  be  doing  good,  then  few  will  be  found 
to  have  exerted  a  wicVir  and  purer  influence,  and  to  have  better  "answered 
life's  great  end,"  than  Jane  Taylor  of  Ongar. 

THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  SCALES, 

A  monk,  when  liis  rites  sacerdotal  were  o'er, 
In  the  depth  of  hia  cell  with  its  stone-cover'd  floor, 
Resigning  to  thought  his  chimerical  brain, 
Form'd  the  simple  contrivance  we  now  shall  explain: 
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In  youth  'twas  projected ;  but  years  stole  away, 
And  ere  'twas  complete  he  was  wrinkled  and  gray ; 
But  success  is  secure  unless  energy  Ikils ; 
And  at  length  he  produced  The  Philosaphej^s  Scales. 

What  were  they  ?  you  ask ;  you  shall  presently  see ; 
These  scales  were  not  made  to  weigh  sugar  and  tea ; 
Oh,  no ;  for  such  properties  wondrous  had  they, 
That  qualities,  feelings,  and  thoughts  tliey  could  weigh, 
Together  witli  articles  small  or  immense. 
From  mountains  or  planets  to  atoms  of  sense. 

The  first  thing  he  tried  was  the  head  of  VoUaire, 
Which  retained  all  the  wit  that  had  ever  been  there ; 
As  a  weight,  he  threw  in  a  torn  scrap  of  a  leaf 
Containing  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  thief; 
When  the  skull  rose  alofl  with  so  sudden  a  si)ell 
As  to  bound  like  a  ball  on  the  roof  of  the  cell. 

Next  time  he  put  in  Alexander  the  OrecUy 
With  a  garment  that  Dorcas  had  made,  for  a  weight ; 
And  though  clad  in  armor  from  sandals  to  crown, 
The  hero  rose  up,  and  the  garment  went  down. 

A  lon^  row  of  almshouses,  amply  endowed 
By  a  weU-esteem'd  Pharisee,  busy  and  proud, 
Isow  loaded  one  scale,  while  the  other  was  prest 
By  those  mites  the  poor  widow  dropp'd  into  the  chest ; 
\fp  flew  the  endowment,  not  weighing  an  ounce. 
And  down,  down  the  farthing's-worth  came  with  a  bounce. 

Again,  he  performed  an  experiment  rare : 
A  monk,  with  austerities  bleeding  and  bare, 
Climb'd  into  his  scale ;  in  the  other  was  laid 
The  heart  of  our  Howard^  now  partly  decay'd ; 
When  he  found,  with  surprise,  that  the  whole  of  his  brother 
Weigh'd  less,  by  some  -pounds,  than  this  bit  of  the  other. 

By  further  experiments  (no  matter  how) 
He  found  that  ten  chariots  weight  less  than  one  plough ; 
A  sword  with  gilt  trappings  rose  up  in  the  scale. 
Though  balanced  by  only  a  tenpenny  nail ; 
A  shield  and  a  helmet,  a  buckler  and  siiear, 
Weigh'd  less  than  a  widow's  uncrystallized  tear ; 
A  lord  and  a  lady  went  up  at  full  sail, 
When  a  bee  chanced  to  light  on  the  opposite  scale ; 
Ten  doctors,  ten  lawyers,  two  courtiers,  one  earl. 
Ten  counsellors'  wigs  full  of  powder  and  curl, 
All  heap*d  in  one  balance,  and  swinging  from  thence, 
Weigh'a  less  than  some  atoms  of  candor  and  sense ; 
A  first- water  diamond,  with  brilliants  begirt,     ^ 
Than  one  good  potato  just  wash'd  from  the  dirt; 
Yet  not  mountams  of  silver  and  gold  would  suffice 
One  pearl  to  outweigh ;  'twas  tlie  "  pearl  of  great  price." 

MORAL. 

Dear  reader,  if  e'er  nelf-deception  prevaib, 
We  pray  you  to  try  The  Philosopher'a  Scaler; 
But  if  tiiey  are  lost  in  the  ruins  around, 
Perhaps  a  good  substitute  thus  may  be  found : — 

10* 
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het  judgineni  and  conscience  in  circles  be  cut, 

To  wliich  strings  of  thought  may  be  carefully  put : 

Let  these  be  made  even  with  caution  extreme, 

And  impartiality  use  for  a  beam : 

Then  bring  those  good  actions  which  pride  overrates, 

And  tear  up  your  motives  to  serve  for  the  weights. 

LIFE. 

When  sanguine  youth  the  plain  of  life  surveys, 
It  does  not  calculate  on  rainy  days ; 
Some,  as  they  enter  on  the  imknown  way, 
Expect  large  troubles  at  a  distant  day; 
The  loss  01  wealth  or  friends  they  fondly  prize, 
But  reckon  not  on  ills  of  smaller  size, 
Those  nameless,  trifling  ills  that  intervene. 
And  jxjople  life,  infesting  every  scene, 
And  there,  with  silent  unavow'd  success. 
Wear  off'  the  keener  edge  of  happiness : 
Those  teasing  swarms  that  buzz  about  our  joys. 
More  potent  than  the  whirlwind  that  destroys ; 
Potent,  with  heavenly  teaching,  to  attest 
Life  is  a  pilgrimage,  and  not  a  rest. 

Tliul  lesson,  learn'd  aright,  is  valued  more 
Than  all  Experience  ever  taught  before ; 
For  this  her  choicest  secret,  timely  given. 
Is  wisdom,  virtue,  hapT>iness,  and  heaven. 
Ijong  is  religion  view'd,  by  many  an  eye, 
As  wanted  more  for  safety  by-and-by, 
A  thing  for  times  of  danger  and  distress. 
Than  ntHnlful  for  our  present  happiness; 
15ut  after  fruitless,  wearisome  assays 
To  find  rej)ose  and  peace  in  other  ways, 
The  sicken'd  soul,  when  Heaven  imparts  its  grace, 
Returns  to  seek  its  only  resting-place, 
And  sweet  Experience  proves,  as  years  increase, 
That  wLsdom«  ways  are  pleasantness  and  i)eaee. 

THE  PRESENT  MOMENT  ONLY  OURS. 

It  is  said  by  a  celebrated  modern  writer,  "  Take  care  of  the 
minutes,  and  the  hovrs  will  take  care  of  themselves."  This  is  an 
admirable  hint,  and  might  be  very  seasonably  recollected  when 
we  bcp^in  to  be  "  weary  in  well-doing,"  from  the  thought  of  having 
a  great  deal  to  do.  'The  present  is  all  we  have  to  manage ;  the 
past  is  irrecoverable ;  the  future  is  uncertain ;  nor  is  it  fair  to 
burden  one  moment  with  the  weight  of  the  next.  Sufficient  unto 
the  v\oment  is  the  trouble  thereof.  1^  we  had  to  walk  a  hundred 
miles,  we  still  need  set  but  one  step  at  a  time,  and  this  process 
continued  would  infallibly  bring  us  to  our  journey^s  end.  Fatigue 
generally  bogini?,  and  is  always  increased,  by  calculating  in  a 
minute  the  exertion  of  hours. 
TJius,  in  looking  forward  to  future  life,  let  us  recollect  that  we 
/lare  not  to  sustain  all  its  toil,  to  endure  a\\  \\a  svx^ctVsi^,  or  to 
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encounter  all  its  crossiea  at  once.  One  moment  comes  laden  with 
its  own  little  burden,  then  flics,  and  is  succeeded  bj  another  no 
heavier  than  the  last ;  if  one  could  be  sustained,  so  can  another, 
and  another. 

Even  in  looking  forward  to  a  single  day,  the  spirit  may  some- 
times faint  from  av  anticipation  of  the  duties,  the  labors,  the 
trials  to  temper  And  patience,  that  may  be  expected.  Now,  this 
is  unjustly  laym§<flM  burden  of  many  thousand  moments  upon 
Mie.  Let  any  offi  resolve  to  do  right  now^  leaving  then  to  do  as 
it  can ;  and  if  he  were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah  he  would 
never  err.  But  the  common  error  is  to  resolve  to  act  right  to- 
morrow, or  next  time,  but  now,  just  thU  once,  we  must  go  on  the 
same  as  ever. 

It  seems  easier  to  do  right  to-morrow  than  to-day,  merely  be- 
cause we  forget  that,  when  to-morrow  comes,  then  will  be  no\o. 
Thus  life  passes,  with  many,  in  resolutions  for  the  future  which 
the  present  never  fulfils. 

It  is  not  thus  with  those  who,  "  by  patient  continuance  in  well' 
doing,  seek  for  glory,  honor,  and  immortality:"  day  by  day, 
minute  by  minute,  they  execute  the  appointed  task  to  which  the 
requisite  measure  of  time  and  strength  is  proportioned ;  and 
thus,  having  worked  while  it  was  called  day,  they  at  length  rest 
from  their  labors,  and  their  "  works  follow  them. 

Let  us,  then,  "  whatever  our  hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with  all 
our  mighty  recollecting  that  ?iot(;  is  the  proper  and  the  accepted 
time." 


GEORGE   GORDON  BYRON,  1788-1824, 

**lii  the  year  1790  a  profligate  and  dissipated  captain  in  the  Guards  abandoned 
his  wife  and  a  little  child  of  two  years,  in  the  stony  wilderness  of  London.  The 
offieer'B  narae  was  John  Byron ;  Iiis  wife  was  Catharine  Gordon,  of  Gight  in 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.  He  went  abroad,  to  die ;  she  went  north  to  Aberdeen 
vith  her  little  lame  boy,  to  live  as  well  as  she  could  on  £130  a  year.  There, 
in  Scottish  schools,  the  lK)y  received  his  early  education,  until  an  announce- 
BiMit  reached  the  small  hou.-!ehold  that,  by  the  death  of  his  grand-uncle, 
SWordie'  was  a  lord,  an<l  the  ownor  of  Newstead  Abl>ey,  in  Nottinghamshire. 
At  once  his  weak  and  capricious  mother  was  seized  with  a  desperate  horror  of 
ker  son's  lameneBS,  which  had  existed  from  his  birth.  In  vain  she  tried  quacks 
ud  doctors;  the  fot>t  remained  unchangeably  distorted,  and  to  the  laat  a  look 
» the  deformity  stabbed  Byron  like  a  dagger/'^ 

After  preparing  for  the  university  at  Harrow  School,  he  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1805,  with  a  reputation  for  general  information  "very  "NlT^ 


'See  CoLUKR'8  Biflffraphienl  SketchtM. 
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in  one  of  his  age.  Indeed,  we  have  his  own  record  of  an  almoet  incredible  lilt 
of  works,  in  ninny  departments  of  literature,  which  he  had  read  before  the 
ago  of  fifteen.  At  tlic  university  he  neglected  Ihe  prescribed  course  of  study, 
but  was  by  no  means  idle.  In  1807  appeared  his  first  published  work, 
Hours  of  Idleness,  a  collection  of  poems  in  no  way  remarkable,  and  now  chiefly 
remembered  through  the  ca.stigution  which  it  received  from  the  JEdinbwy^ 
Jlcvicto.  To  this  critique,  which  gulled  but  did  not  depress  him,  we  owe  the 
first  spirited  outbreak  of  hid  talents,  in  the  satire  entitled  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Jicvicmcrs,  which  was  ])ublished  in  1809.  Able  and  rigorous  as  this  was, 
and  crc<litablc  to  his  talents,  it  cdutained  so  many  harsh  and  capricious  judg- 
ments that  he  was  afterward  anxious  to  suppress  it 

A  few  days  before  the  ]>ublioation  of  this  satire  ho  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords;  but  ho  was  ill  qualified  to  shine  in  iK>lities;  and,  seeing  that  he 
made  no  imjiression  there,  he  soon  left  England  for  the  continent.  After  two 
years  of  foreign  travel,  having  lost  his  m()ther,  he  returned  home  in  1811,  his 
private  ailairs  being  very  much  embarrassed.  He  brought  with  him  the  first 
two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  whi(!h  he  had  written  abroad.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  March,  1S12.  and  wore  received  by  the  public  with  the  most  un- 
bounded admiration ;  so  that  Byron  emerged  at  once  from  a  state  of  loneliness 
and  neglect,  unusual  for  one  in  his  sphere  of  life,  to  be  the  magnet  and  idol 
of  society.  As  he  tersi-ly  says  in  his  memoranda,  "  I  awoke  one  morning,  and 
found  myself  famous."  In  May  of  the  next  year  appeared  his  Oiaour ;  and 
in  November,  the  Bride  of  Abydos  (written  in  a  week),*  and,  about  three 
months  afterward,  the  Corsair,  written  in  the  astonishingly  short  space  of  ten 
days.  On  the  2d  of  January,  ISIA,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Milbanke,  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Ral])h  Milbanke,  the  only  issue  of  which  marriage 
was  Augusta  A<la,  l)orn  on  the  luth  of  December  of  that  year..  On  the  15th  of 
January  of  the  next  year  tin?  hnsl»and  and  wife  separated  forever.  The  cause 
of  this  was,  and  Ptill  is,  a  niystt^ry.  But  most  of  those  who  composed  the 
eircli.'S  in  which  Lord  Byron  moved  declared  against  him,  and  society  with- 
drew its  countenance.  Deeply  stunj;  by  the  verdict,  he  resolved  to  leaye  his 
country,  and  on  the  2.'ith  of  A])ril,  I.SIO,  he  quitted  England  for  the  lost  time. 
His  cnnrse  was  tlirongh  Flanders,  and  along  the  Khine  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  resiided  until  the  elo-^e  of  the  year,  and  where  he  composed  some  of  his 
most  powerful  works, — the  third  canto  of  Childe.  Harold,  tlie  Prisoner  ^f  Chillon, 
Darkness.  The  Jhram,  part  of  Manfred,  and  a  few  minor  poems.  The  next 
year  he  went  to  Italy,  where,  f(»r  a  course  of  years,  he  gave  himself  up  to  th« 
grossest  sjH'cies  of  libertinism,  and  whfre  he  wrote  his  last  and  most  dangerous 
Work.  Don  Juan:  but.  with  all  it^  licentioui^ness,  it  is  interspersed  with  pass- 
ages of  exquisite  sweetness  and  beauty.* 

In  182:t  he  interested  himself  warmly  in  tlic  eau«e  of  the  Greeks,  then  strain 
gling  to  throw  olf  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  in  December  of  that  year  sailed  for 
llreece,  with  all  tlie  funds  he  couhl  command,  to  aid  the  oppressed  in  their 
eflort*  for  freedom.  This  was  certainly  a  redeeming  trait  in  his  character,  and 
we  arc  glad  to  record  it.  as  it  thn)ws  a  brighter  light  U}M)n  his  closing  days. 
On  the  6th  of  January,  1S21,  he  arrived  at  Missolonglii,  where  his  reception 


'  "At  Vt'iilri*.  .it  1i;iVi>iiii:i,  nt   ]*isji.  niul  At  I  he  Mink  niorallf,  into  a  fitAil  and  tVeqanntly 
Kntnn.  ht*  liviil  a  niihfd  awl  niot  irrcKnlnr  I  inorirul h\\Vi^ Uh^  ofU'n  \K>iM>n(*d  with  rotrklm 
///?*,  wrltirifc many  jHM-wn,  for  which  In*  ni-civod  1  li\ft>>v^*^™>'  •'^^  ui\ct\\\c«j\«A\Vc«tittiwj«i«ai,'*-— 
tunny  f/ittuMMtnl ' ihjiiwIh ;  /mf  ih-s4N>ii(ling.  as  1  Coi.utR. 
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lusiastic.  the  whole  population  coming  out  to  meet  Iiim.  But  he  had 
arranged  his  plana  to  aid  the  nation  he  had  so  befriended,  when  he 
id  with  a  fever,  and  expired  on  the  19th  of  April,  1824.^ 

character  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  in 
>nest  and  pure  mind: — that,  while  it  exhibits  |)owers  of  description 
y  great,  is  full  of  passages  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  has  some  that 
'  sublime;  that  while  it  gives  abundant  evidence  of  the  richness  and 
>f  hia  geninSy  and  is  characterized  by  intense  feeling  and  energy,  it 
as  a  whole,  be  read  without  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  moral 
lies.  It  is  colored  by  that  combination  of  reckless  gayety,  despond- 
d  miiaanthropy,  which  is  a  sure  token  of  a  mind  ill  at  case,  and  which, 
ly,  reflected  only  too  accurately  the  character  of  the  bard  himself;  and 
?ncy  of  his  writings  is  and  must  be  to  shako  our  confidence  in  virtue, 
idh  our  abhorrence  of  vice,  to  palliate  crime,  and  to  unsettle  our  notions 
and  wrong.* 

THE  DYINQ  GLADIATOR, 

I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  npon  his  hand ;  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droop'd  head  %\r\V»  gradually  low ; 
And  through  hb  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him  ;  he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not ;  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away : 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  lie  lost,  nor  prize ; 
Bnt  where  his  rude  hut  bv  the  Danube  lay. 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  phiy, 
There  was  their  I>acian  m<*ther, — he,  their  sire, 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holidav. 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood.     Shall  he  expire, 
And  unavenged  ?    Aru*e,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire ! 


•e  to  remember  that  the  period  of 
not  so  peremptorily  determined  by 
th*t  we  may  lengthen  or  nhorten 
longer  or  die  nooner.  acconllng  as 
ooraelrefl  in  thiH  world.  Thus,  some 
tj  •  healthful  and  vi^^ornuH  corntti- 
ody  by  intemperance  and  lust,  and 
fevtly  kill  themfwdven  a*  those  who 
puiaoD,    or    drown    them  Helves." — 

nir»  the  sniblimity  of  Iiis  Renins. 
fvared.  and  do  still  fear,  the  coiiHe- 
tbe  ineritalde  conseqnenres  of  his 
I  fear  tliat  in  our  ontliusitu^tic  ad- 
'  Keniivi.  oar  idolatry  of  poetry,  thy 
lety  and  the  ataggeiing  unbelief 


contained  in  those  writings  ore  lightly  passed 
over,  and  acquiesce<l  in,  as  the  allowable  aber- 
rations of  a  master  intellect,  which  had  lifted 
itself  above  the  ordinary  world,  which  had 
broken  down  the  barriera  of  ordinary  mind, 
and  which  revelled  in  a  creation  of  its  own : 
a  world,  over  which  the  sunAliine  of  Ima^dna- 
tion  lightened  at  times  with  an  almost  inelTable 
glory,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  thick  blackneHS 
of  doubt,  and  terror,  and  misanthropy,  relieved 
only  by  the  lightning  flashes  of  terrible  and 
unholy  Dassion." — J.  O.  WniTTiKR.  Read  ar- 
ticles in  Encyclopifflia  i?n7anmca,  in  Whipple's 
Exsayt,  in  Batmk,  First  Series,  and  in  PRor, 
Wilson'8  Essat/$,  vol.  i. 
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APOSTROPHE   TO    THE  OCEAN, 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathlesfl  woodi*. 
There  w  a  nipture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  IntrudeB, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar ; 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more, 
From  these  our  intcr\'iew8,  in  which  I  Bteal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
"What  I  can  neVr  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

Koll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll  I 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stoi>«  with  the  shore ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  aeed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  eroan, — 
"Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee:— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts :  not  so  thou ; 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play, 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow: 
Such  38  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
(ilasst^  itself  in  temi>e«ta;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convulsed, — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving;  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime, — 
The  image  of  Eternity, — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee.  Ocean  I  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers, — ^the^  to  me 
"Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshemng  sea 
Made  them  a  terror,  'twas  a  pleasing  fear ; 
For  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  child  of  tliee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane, — as  I  do  here. 

FAREWELL, 

Farewell  I  if  ever  fondest  prayer 

For  others'  weal  avail'd  on  higli. 
Mine  will  not  be  lost  m  ak, 
But  waft  thy  namebcyouvV  iVve  1^7, 
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'Twere  vain  to  speak, — to  weep, — to  sigh : 
Oh !  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell, 

When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye, 
Are  in  that  word, — Farewell  I — Farewell  I 

The<«  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry ; 

But  in  my  breast  and  in  my  brain 
Awake  the  pongs  that  pass  not  bv. 

The  thought  that  ne  er  shall  sfeep  again. 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain. 

Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel : 
I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain, — 

I  only  feel — Farewell ! — Farewell ! 


mOHT  AT  CORIXTIL^ 

"Hs  midnight :  on  the  mountains  brown 
The  cold  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  widely,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining, 
And  tnm'd  to  earth  without  repining, 
Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  rav  ? 
The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air ; 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  iiebbloH  shook. 
But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 
The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves ; 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves, 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curlhig ; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 
Save  where  the  watch  his  sijjnal  sjioke, 
Save  where  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  slirill, 
And  echo  answered  from  the  hill, 
And  the  wild  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Biistled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 
As  rose  the  Muezzin's'  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer. 


A    CALM  NIOHT  AT  LAKE  GESEVA. 

Clear,  placid  Leman  !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
Witn  tne  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
YaxHi^b  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 


:715  Corinth,  then  In  the  poescmion  of  I     >  The.  Mufzzin'i  voice.    The  Tarks  do  w%l 
letuuM,  waa  besieged  bj  the  TurkK    In  j  use  bells  to  tiiiminon  the  rolig:\oii8  \»  tYveXr  <\v- 
gn  of  ChritUM  Bjron  titm-ril*^  one  of  /  rotinnn.  Thev  have  no  appointod  \M?r*»on  ^\wv*o 
tcJon*  nijghtt  of  Uutt  One  eliwAte.  /  function  it  itt'  to  s#«nd  forth,  to  the  *jxlcnt  ot  \\« 

h^oice,  (ho  call  to  wonted  prayer. 
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To  waft  me  from  dlBtraction ;  once  I  loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Soundft  Bweet  a.s  if  a  sister's  voice  reprov^ 
That  I  with  ntern  delights  sliould  e'er  have  been  so  moved* 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darkcn'd  Jura,  whone  capt  heignts  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and,  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  livinf^  fragrance,  from  the  sliore. 
Of  dowers,  ^et  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more ; 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill ; 
But  tlmt  is  fancv,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  tliey  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

AX  ALPIXE  STORM  AT  LAKE  GENEVA. 

The  sky  is  changed ! — and  such  a  change  I    O  nighty 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye' in  woman  I    Far  along 
From  peak  to  ])eak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  I    Not  from  one  lone  cloudy 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Baek  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 

And  this  is  in  the  night: — most  glorious  night  I 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  I  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thv  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  I 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black, — ana  now  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 


LIBEBTY. 

Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  Mind ! 

Brifthtest  in  dungeons.  Liberty,  thou  art ! 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart, — 
The  heart,  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign'd, — 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayleas  gloon^ 

Their  country  conq\\era  "witk  tiieVt  mwctytdom, 
Ajod  Freedom's  fame  finds  ^Vng^  on  cv«ry  '''^»^• 
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C!hillon !  thy  priflon  is  a  holy  place, 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar, — ^for  'twas  trod, 

Until  his  very  steps  hare  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 

By  Bonnivard ! — May  none  those  marks  effiioe ! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  Grod. 

MODERN  OREECEA 

He  who  hath  hent  him  o*er  the  dead, 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled. 

Before  decay's  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers ; 

And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, 

The  fiz'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek ; 

And  but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 

That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not  now ; 

And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow, 

Where  cold  obstruction's*  apathy 

Appalk  the  gaxing  mourner's  heart. 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 

Yes,  but  for  these,  and  these  alone. 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power : 

80  fair,  so  »lm,  so  softly  seal'd, 

The  fibret — ^last  look — by  death  reveal'd  I 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore: — 

'Tis  Greece,— out  living  Greece  no  more  I* 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  £ur. 

We  start, — ^for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death^ 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath, 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, — 

Expression's  last  receding  ray, 

A  gilded  halo  hoverinff  round  decay. 

The  &rewell  beam  of  reeling  past  away ! 
SjMurk  of  that  flame — perchance  of  heavenly  birth — 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherished  earth  i 

Clime  of  the  unfor^tten  brave  !* 
Mrhofic  land  from  plain  to  mountain-<»ve 
Was  freedom's  home  or  glory's  grave  I 


i»  perhaps  do  insUnce  in  onr 
i]  Utermtnre  in  which  a  continued  simile 
■aatifUlr  mutaiDed  as  that  which  runs 
ill  the*«  liiMS.  The  affecting  picture  of 
Ttij  ftMrm,  DO  longer  animated  by  the 
•pirSt,  deeply  tonching  in  itself,  derives 
iatcreat  from  its  exquisite  adaptation 
ioliifect  wbkh  snggssted  it.  The  mueio 
rhythm,  too^ — so  soft,  lo  delicately  mo- 
i^ — floats  like  a  reqoiem  over  the  whole, 
Kff«a  Bothliig  to  be  desired  in  consam 
(tho  eAet.'*— PATHit 
4  tittati  m  Mm  This  expreuion  ia  trnken 
mbc  ifpemk*  of  the  dmd 
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am- 
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**  lying  in  cold  obstruction,"  in  allosion  to  the 
ttofpage  of  the  animal  functions. 

>  The  following  passage,  trom  Oillies*s  JTu- 
tary  of  Oreeot,  is  thought  to  have  suggested 
the  above  comparison: — **The  present  state 
of  Greece,  compa||d  to  the  ancient,  is  the 
silent  obscurity  of  the  grave  contrasted  with 
the  vivid  lustre  of  active  life.'* 

*The  transition  here  to  another  Tariatkm 
of  the  same  theme,  by  a  change  of  key,  m  it 
were,  is  very  striking.    The  eneTfrf  of  thMa 
I/xies  Is  OS  reauurkabU  as  the  mIam  «I  tflbft 
prsoaddig. 
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Shrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  rcmainB  of  thee? 
Approach,  thou  craven,  crouching  slare^ 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae  7' 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

Oh,  pervile  oflspring  of  the  free. 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  I^ 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 
Ari^c,  and  make  again  your  own ; 
Snatch  from  the  aMies  of  your  sireB 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fiune. 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame : 
For  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 
licar  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page, 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  I 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command, — 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land ! 
There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die  I 
'Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace 
Kaeh  step  m)m  splendor  to  disgrace ; 
Enough, — ^no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell ; 
Yes !  self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 


SOLITUDE. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell. 

And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely,  been ; 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 

Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  solituae ; — 'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores  unroU'c 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 

To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 
And  ro$m  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen, 

With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bleie ; 

Minions  of  splendor  shrinking  from  distress  I 


I  TkenMpjflr,  Salamis.  An  instanoe  of  the 
■Qggestiye  power  of  a  name.  No  deioriptkm 
la  giten  of  the  deeda  for  which  theM  placM 


wore  remarkable: 
themia  enoocfa. 
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None  thaty  with  kindred  consciousnera  endued. 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  tlie  less 
Of  all  that  flattered,  followed,  80up;ht  and  sued ; 
This  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  is  sohtuae ! 


DSSTRUCTWN  OF  SENNACHERIB. 

The  Affiyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  j^leaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  speaiB  was  like  stars  on  the  sea 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Ghililee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sun»et  were  seen ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  £u;e  of  the  foe  as  he  passM ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew  still ! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf^ 
And  cold  as  the  spray  oi  the  rock-beating  surf 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  hia  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  ail  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lancea  ualifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  mieht  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  bv  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord ! 

THE  EAST. 

Enow  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deedii  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime? 

Know  je  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine; 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume^ 

Wax  fiilnt  o'er  the  gardens  of  Uul  in  her  bloom ; 

Wliere  the  citron  and  olive  are  Purest  of  fruit. 

And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute; 

Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  tlie  hues  of  the  sky. 

In  color  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie. 

And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dve; 

Where  the  vnvind  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 

And  dil,  save  Uie  spirit  of  man,  is  divine? 

Tla  the  clime  of  the  East;  'tis  the  land  of  the  sun, — 

Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done? 

Ohl  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  &rewell 

Axe  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which  they  telL 
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THE  EVE  OF  THE  BATTLE.^ 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night,' 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  &ir  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  Bjmke  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 
But  hush!  hark!  a  deep  sound  struces  like  a  rising  knell  I 

Did  ye  not  hear  it? — No;  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street; 
On  with  the  dance!  let  joy  be  unconfined; 
No  sleep  till  mom.  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowmg  hours  with  flving  feet. 
But  hark  I — that  heavy  soimd  breaks  in  once  more^ 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  I 
Arm!  arm!  it  is — ^it  is — ^the  cannon's  opening  roarl 

*»*«««  ft 

Ah  I  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fiOy 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  lovelinees; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  ^ress 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts;  and  choking  sighs^ 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated :  who  coulfi  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could  rise! 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste;  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car. 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  K)rminff  in  the  ranks  of  war; 
And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  {>eal,  afar; 
And,  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Boused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb^ 
Or  whispering  with  white  lips, — "  The  foe  I  They  come !  they  oome  I 

And  Ardennes'  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass. 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unretuming  brave, — alas! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass. 


1  The  battle  of  Qnatre  Bras  ii  here  referred 
tOf  not  that  of  Waterloo,  which  took  place  two 
days  after. 

■  On  the  night  prerions  to  the  action*  a  hall 
wma  gtren  mt  BnuBeUf  by  the  Oncheea  of  Rich- 

moad.     Mo§t  of  the   Englifh   oiBcwi  ir«irtt\{oTm«d  i>«xX  ot  \\a  %^Vi^  iLcdoMma, 
prmmt,  bat  rvtfred— partoant  to  dir«etloi»\  WMte«tt\«AVbiaYtiMifc«t  kx«wu 


nrerionily  receired  fh>m   the  Dnke  of 
lington— at  ten  o'clock,  to  taka  the  poet 
dened  them. 

■  Ardenne$-^n%  here  for  tha  wood  of 
cniea^  which  waa  thooi^t  to  haw  and 
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Which  now  heneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  yeidure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor,  roUinff  on  tlie  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay. 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife. 
The  mom,  the  manhalling  in  arms — the  day. 
Battle's  magnificently  stem  array ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which,  when  rent, 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay. 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent, 
Rider,  and  horse,  Mend,  foe^  in  one  red  burial  blent^  • 

THE  COLISEUM  B  Y  MOONLWHT, 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.    Beautiful  I 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  fiuniliar  face 
Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness. 
I  leam'd  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering,  upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  all-mighty  Bome: 
The  trees  which  grew  alon^  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber;  and. 
More  near,  from  out  the  Caesars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry;  and,  interruptedly. 
Of  distant  sentinds  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind, 
fiome  (presses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
App^ui'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot    Where  the  Csesars  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements 
Ami  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth; 
But  the  gladiators'  bloody  circus  stands 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  I 
While  Caesar's  chambers  and  the  Augustan  halls 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 
And  thou  didst  shine,  (hou  rolling  moon,  upon 
AJl  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  nigged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up, 


Uld*  Harold,  though  h«  shnni  to  cele- 1  hurry  and  conAuion  whkdi  pmced«d  their 
tt«  victory  of  Waterloo,  kItm  vm  hero  a  J  jnarcb.  I  am  not  tore  thai  aay  ^faraca  Va  o^oa 
b«ft«tiftil    Amoripttoa  of  the   ereniag  I  Itutgunge  narpfUit,    in  TitKff  and  Va   t««\\A«ft 

TET'^/^^tif^S^^^  «i«/tW«ino«t  bflAQtlftil  dAaertpttML"*— %ca^UAiik 
wAteA  cmUmI  out  the  troope,  mad  th9  f  Boon. 
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As  Hwere  anew,  the  gape  of  centuries; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old, — 
The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  tneir  urns ! 

TffEIi3fOPrLJS. 

They  fell  devoted,  but  undying; 
The  very  gale  their  names  seem'd  sighing ; 
The  waters  murmured  of  their  name. 
The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  mme; 
The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  gray, 
Claim'cf  kindred  with  their  sacred  day ; 
Their  spirits  wrapp'd  the  dusky  mountain. 
Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain ; 
The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river, 
Rolls  mingling  with  their  fame  forever. 
Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears, 
That  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirs  I 
'Tis  still  a  watchword  to  the  earth : 
When  man  would  do  a  deed  of  worth. 
He  points  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread. 
So  sanction' d,  on  the  tyrant's  head : 
He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 
Where  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  won. 

A   SHIPWRECK, 

The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  had 
Been  stove  in  the  beginning  of  the  gale ; 

And  the  long-boat's  condition  was  but  oad. 
As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a  sail, 

And  one  oar  for  a  mast,  which  a  young  lad 
Threw  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship's  rail; 

And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  far  less  be  stored 

To  save,  one-half  the  people  then  on  board. 
•  ««««« 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hen-coops,  spars, 
And  all  things  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loose, 

That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars, — 
For  yet' they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use: 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars; 
The  boats  put  off  o'ercrowded  wiUi  their  crews; 

She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port, 

And,  going  down  head-foremost, — sunk,  in  short. 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  &rewell  I 
Then  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave; 

Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  yell. 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave; 

And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  helL 
And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wave^ 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy, 

And  strives  to  stnwgle  him  before  he  due. 
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And  fint  one  uniTenal  shriek  there  nuh'd, 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
Of  echoing  thunder;  and  then  all  was  hushed, 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 
Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gosh'd, 

Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitary  shriek, — ^the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew. 
And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 

Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 
But  he  died  early ;  and  when  he  was  gone 

His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sir&  who  threw 
One  glance  on  him,  and  said,  ^'  Heaven's  will  be  done ! 

I  can  do  nothing  !*'  and  he  saw  him  thrown 

Into  the  deep,  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

The  other  faXher  had  a  weaklier  child, 
•  Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate ; 
But  the  bo^  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit,  held  aloof  his  fiite: 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart, 
With  the  deep  d^dly  thought  that  they  must  part 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 

His  e^es  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 
From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed : 

And  when  the  wish'd-for  shower  at  length  was  come. 
And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  lulf  glazed. 

Brightened,  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  roam, 
He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 
Into  his  dying  child's  mouth — but  in  vain. 

The  boy  expired — the  father  held  the  clay. 

And  looked  upon  it  lon^,  and  when  at  last 
Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burden  lay 

Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past. 
He  watch'd  it  wistfully,  until  away 

'Twas  home  bv  the  rude  wave  wherein  'twas  cast ; 
Then  he  himself  sunk  down,  all  dumb  and  shivering, 
And  gave  no  signs  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering. 

SHE   WALKS  IN  BEAUTY, 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  nighty 

Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies ; 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 

Meet  in  her  aflpect  and  her  eyes : 
Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 

Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 

Had  half  impur'd  the  nameless  grace 
Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress^ 

Or  softly  lightens  c^er  her  &ce^ 
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Wliere  thouglits  serenely  sweet  expreBS 
liow  piire,  how  dear  their  dwemng^fJaoQ^ 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

80  soft,  BO  calm,  so  eloquent, 
The  Hiniles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  dajs  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent 


MAirS  IMMORTALITY, 

"Wlien  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay. 

Ah,  whither  strays  the  immortal  mina? 
It  cannot  die, — it  cannot  stay. 

But  leaves  its  darken' d  dust  behind. 
Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

*B^  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way? 
Or  hll  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A  tiling  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  ? 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecay'd, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all, — 
All,  all  in  earth  or  skies  displav'd. 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall : 
Kach  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 

80  darkly  of  departed  years. 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 

And  all  tliat  was,  at  once  appears. 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth, 

its  eve  shall  roll  through  chaos  back ; 
And  wliere  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth, 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track ; 
And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes. 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be. 
While  sun  is  quench'd  or  system  breaks, 

Fix'd  in  its  own  eternity. 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pare : 
An  age  !?hall  neet  like  earthly  year; 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 
Away,  away,  without  a  wing, 

Cer  all,  through  all,  its  thoughts  shall  fly ; 
A  nameless  and  eternal  thing^ 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 

TO   THE  MEMORY  OF  HENRY  KIRKE    WHITE 

Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul  I 

;No  lovelier  spirit  tlian  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control^ 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shme. 
On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine, 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be ; 
And  our  sorrow  mav  cease  to  refine 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 
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Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb  I 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be  I 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 

In  au^ht  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 
Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 

May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest, — 
But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 

For  whv  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest? 


AXNA   LJSTITTA   BARBAULD,  17 43-1826. 

5A  L^ETrriA  Barbauld,  a  name  dear  to  the  admirers  of  genius  and  the 
s  of  virtue,  was  the  eldest  child  and  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
1,  master  of  a  boys'  school  in  the  village  of  Kibworth  Harcourt,  in  Leices- 
ire,  and  was  born  in  that  place,  1743.  Her  education  was  conducted  by 
ather,  and  was  of  a  very  solid  character;  and  though  at  that  day  there 
I  strong  prejudice  against  imparting  to  females  any  tincture  of  classical 
ling,  she  devoted  a  portion  of  her  time  to  the  study  of  Latin,  and  before 
ras  fifteen  she  had  read  many  authors  in  that  language  with  pleasure  and 
ntage :  nor  did  she  rest  satisfied  without  gaining  some  acquaintance  with 
rreek. 

1758,  when  she  was  fifteen,  her  father  removed  from  the  somewhat  obscure 
ge  of  Kibworth,  to  take  charge  of  the  classical  department  in  the  ''  dis- 
ng"  academy  at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  to  which  he  had  been  in- 
. ;  and  where,  in  the  cultivated  society  of  this  place,  she  found  most  con- 
d  associates.  In  1773  she  collected  the  various  poems  she  had  from  time 
ne  written,  and  arranged  them  for  publication.  These  were  so  well  re- 
«d  that  four  editions  were  called  for  within  that  year. 
1774,  Miss  Aikin  was  married  to  the  Kev.  Rochemond  Barbauld,  a  de- 
iant  from  a  family  of  French  Protestants.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Barbauld 
ed  a  boarding-school  for  boys  in  the  village  of  Palgrave,  in  Suffolk.  The 
I  and  uninterrupted  success  which  crowned  this  undertaking  was  doubt- 
>wing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  literary  celebrity  attached  to  the  name 
rs.  Barbanld,  who  took  part  with  her  husband  in  the  business  of  instruc- 
It  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  class  of  scholars  that  she  composed 
JymTisin  Ttoae  for, Children.  "The  business  of  tuition,  however,"  says  her 
apher.  Miss  Aikin,  "  to  those  by  whom  it  is  faithfully  and  zealously  exer- 
,  moat  ever  be  fatiguing  beyond  almost  any  other  occupation;  and  Mr. 
Vira.  Barbauld  found  their  health  and  spirits  so  much  impaired  by  their 
ions  that,  at  the  end  of  eleven  years,  they  determined  upon  quitting  Pal- 
i  and  allowing  themselves  an  interval  of  complete  relaxation  before  they 
Id  again  embark  in  any  scheme  of  active  life."  Accordingly,  in  the 
nn  of  1785  they  embarked  for  the  continent,  and,  after  spending  nearly 
iT  in  Switzerland  and  France,  returned  to  England  in  June,  1786.  In  the 
ig  of  the  next  year,  Mr.  Barbauld  was  elected  pastor  of  a  "dissenting" 
regaiion  in  Hampstead,  where  for  several  years  he  received  a  few  lads  as 
li,  while  Mrs.  B.  gave  instruction  to  two  or  three  girls.  But  her  pen 
lot  long  remain  idle.    In  1790  and  in  the  few  subsequent  years  appeared 
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her  Poetical  Epistk  to  Mr,  Wilherffirce  on  tho  rejection  of  hii  bill  for  abolishing 
the  slave-trade;  her  Remarks  on  Mr.  Gilbert  WaktJkUi^M  Inquiry  into  iht  Sxf' 
dicTicy  and  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social  Worship;  and  her  jS^iim  qf  Oovermmmit 
Sins  of  the  Nation^  kc. 

In  1802,  Mr.  Barbauld  accepted  an  iuTitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  congia» 
gation  at  Newington  Green ;  and,  quitting  Hampstead,  they  took  up  their  aboda 
in  the  village  of  Stoke  Newington.  In  1804  she  offered  to  the  public  SdeeHmiM 
from  the  Spectator,  Tatlcr,  Guardian,  and  FreeholdcTf  with  a  Prdiminmy  JStmjf^ 
This  essay  has  ever  boon  considered  a  very  fine  piece  of  criUoism,  and  tha 
most  successful  of  her  etforts  in  that  department  of  literature.  Hitherto 
Burbauld's  life  had  boon  almost  one  uninterrupted  course  of  happineei 
prosperity.  But  she  wa^  soon  to  experience  one  of  the  severest  of  all  triali,  hi  > 
tho  loss  of  her  husband,  who,  after  a  lingering  illness,  expired  on  the  llth  if  •, 
November,  1808.  A  beautiful  memoir  of  his  character,  doubtless  from  her  pt^  ' .; 
appeared  shortly  aft<:r  in  tho  Month/y  Pcpository  qf  Theology  and  OeneralLUa^  .'' 
turc;  and  in  her  poem  oi  Kightccn  Hundred  and  Eleven  she  touchingly  alludwff 

■ 

"  That  sad  death  whence  moft  affection  bleeds.**  \ 

Mrs.  Barbauld  published  but  little  after  this:  a  gentle  and  scarcely  pefceptfMi  \\ 
decline  was  now  sloping  for  herself  the  passage  to  the  tomb;  and  on  fha  BKn^  :i\ 
ing  of  March  9,  1825,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  she  expired  without  a  ilnigg^  V 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age.  .;; 

To  claim  for  Mrs.  Barbauld  the  praise  of  purity  and  elevation  of  mind^  mlfli  \ 
well  appear  superfluous.  She  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  eminent  ftmill  ^ 
writers  that  England  has  produced;  and  both  in  prose  and  poetry  iha  lata  >!.' 
a  high  rank.  Ilcr  prose  style  is  very  easy  and  graceful,  calculated  to  mutgl  -/ 
alike  the  most  common  and  the  most  elevated  understanding.     Her  poMff  i"^ 
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are  addressed  more  to  the  feelings  than  to  the  imagination;  but  their  !■■•  f! 
guage  never  becomes  prosaic,  and  has  beauty  and  pathos,  without  bombailMf  f- 
affecfution.  Her  hymns  are  among  the  best  sacred  lyrics  in  the  Imgn^gef  f. 
and  it  has  been  justly  said  of  her  thaf  the  spirit  of  piety  and  beneTC^eMi  ;>. 
that  breathes  through  her  works  pervaded  her  life.*** 

ON  EDUCATION.  .^ 

The  first  thin^  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  education  18  tl^  .^ 
object  of  it.  This  appears  to  me  to  have  been  generally  mimmdflON  - 
stood.     Education,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  a  thing  of  great  80<^  ^:- 


powor  even  of  the  parent  himself;  a  smaller  still  can  be  direetet  ? 
^y  purchased  tuition  of  any  kind.  You  engage  for  your  cihiM  } 
Piasters  and  tutors  at  large  salaries;  and  you  do  well,  for  the*  .'-i 
J^>"c  conrpetent  to  instruct  him :  they  will  give  him  the  meana,  h  V 
l<iast,  of  acquiring  science  and  accomplishments ;  but  in  the  bud|  >?. 
y^  of  education,  properly  so  called,  they  can  do  little  for  yoQt  S 
J^  you  aaky  then,  what  will  educate  your  son?    Your  <^'g«s"!g!lt  '- 
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will  educate  him  :  your  conversation  with  voiir  friends,  the  biisi- 
necc?  he  sees  you  transact,  the  likings  and  dislikings  you  express, 
— ^thtjae  will  educate  him:  the  society  you  live  in  will  educate 
him  ;  your  domestics  will  educate  him  ;  above  all,  your  rank  and 
Mtuation  in  life,  your  house,  your  table,  will  educate  him.  It  is 
not  in  your  power  to  withdraw  him  from  the  continual  influence 
of  thcf>c  things,  excej)t  you  were  to  withdraw  yourself  from  them 
also.  You  speak  of  beginning  the  educati(m  of  your  sun.  Tho 
moment  he  wai^  able  to  form  an  idea,  his  education  was  already 
begun  ;  the  education  of  circumsUmces, — insensible  education, — 
which,  like  insensil)le  per?j)i ration,  is  of  more  constant  and  puwer- 
ful  effect,  and  of  infinitely  more  conse(][uence  to  the  habit,  than  that 
which  i3  direct  and  apparent.  This  education  poes  on  at  every 
instant  of  time;  it  g(K?8  on  like  time ;  you  can  neither  stop  it  nor 
tarn  its  course.  What  these  have  a  tenden<*y  to  make  your 
child,  that  he  will  be.  Maxims  and  documents  are  good  pre- 
cisely till  thev  are  tried,  and  no  longer :  they  will  teach  him  to 
talk,  and  nothing  more.  The  circumstances  in  which  your  son  is 
placed  "will  be  even  more  prevalent  than  your  example ;  and  you 
nave  no  right  t<»  expect  him  to  become  what  you  yourself  are, 
but  by  the  same  means.  You  that  have  toiled  during  youth  to 
Bet  your  son  upon  higher  ground  and  to  enable  him  to  begin 
where  you  left  off,  do  not  expect  that  son  to  be  what  you  were, — 
diligent,  modest,  active,  sim])le  .in  his  tastes,  fertile  in  resources. 
You  have  put  him  under  (juite  a  <lifferent  nuister.  Poverty  edu- 
cated you  ;  wealth  will  educate  him.  You  cannot  suppose  tho 
re^lt  will  be  the  same.  You  must  not  even  expect  that  he  will 
be  what  you  now  are;  for,  though  rehixe<l,  perhaps,  from  tho 
severity  of  your  frugal  habits,  you  still  derive  advantage  from 
having  formed  them ;  and,  in  your  heart,  you  like  plain  dinners, 
and  early  hours,  and  old  friends,  whenever  your  fortune  will  per- 
mit you  "to  enjoy  them.  But  it  will  not  be  so  with  your  son :  his 
tastes  will  be  formed  by  your  present  situation,  and  in  no  degree 
bv  your  former  one.  You  are  sensible^  of  the  benefit  of  early 
rising ;  and  vou  may,  if  you  jylease,  nuike  it  a  point  that  your 
■laugliter  and  your  son  shall  retire  at  the  hour  when  you  an;  j)n»- 
paring  to  see  company.  But  their  sleq>,  in  the  first  place,  will 
not  he  so  sweet  and  undisturl)ed  aiui<l  the  rattle  of  carriages,  and 
the  glare  of  tapers  glancing  through  the  rooms,  as  that  of  the 
village  child  in  his  quiet  cottage,  ])rotecled  by  silence  and  dark- 
W8g;  and,  moreover,  you  may  depend  upcni  it  that,  as  the  coercive 
power  of  education  is  laid  aside,  thc^y  will  in  a  few  months  slide 
into  the  habitudes  of  the  rest  of  the  familv,  whose  hours  are  de- 
termine<l  by  their  company  an<l  situation  in  lite.  You  have, 
however,  done  good,  as  far  as  it  got.'s :  it  is  something  gained  to 
defer  pernicious  habits,  if  we  cannot  prevent  them. 
There  is  nothing  which  has  so  little  share  in  education  as  direct 
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precept.     I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  sentiments  inculcated  in 
education  have  no  influvucc;  they  have  much,  though  not  the 
most:  but  it  is  the  sentimonts  we  let  drop  occasionally^  the  con- 
versution  they  overhear  when  playing  unnoticed  in  a  comer  of 
the  room,  which  has  an  cficct  upon  children;   and  not  what  is 
addressed  directly  to  them  in  the  tone  of  exhortation.     If  yoii 
would  know  precisely  the  effect  these  set  discourses  have  upon 
your  child,  be  pleased  to  reflect  upon  that  which  a  discourse  fnun 
the  pulpit,  which  you  have  reason  to  think  merely  professional^ 
has  upon  you.     Cliildren  have  almost  an  intuitive  discemmeiit 
between  the  maxims  you  bring  forward  for  their  use,  and  those 
by  which  you  direct  your  own  conduct.     Be  as  cunnine  as  yon 
will,  they  are  always  more  cunning  than  you.    Every  child  knotn 
whom  his  father  and  mother  love  and  see  with  pleasure,  and  whom 
they  dislike ;  for  whom  they  think  themselves  obliged  to  set  oat 
their  best  ])hite  and  china;   whom  they  think  it  an  honor  to 
visit,  and  upon  whom  tliey  confer  honor  by  admitting  them  to 
their  company.     **  K(ispect  nothing  so  much  as  virtue,    says  Eu- 
genio  to  his  son;  ^^  virtue  and  talents  are  the  only  grounds  of  di»>  - 
tinction."     The  child  presently  has  occasion  to  inquire  why  hii  ■ 
father  pulls  off  his  hut  to  some  people,  and  not  to  others:  neii 
told  that  outward  rospect  must  be  proportioned  to  different  8t^  ' 
tions  in  life.     This  is  a  little  difficult  of  comprehension :  however,  ' 
by  dint  of  explanation,  he  gets  over  it  tolerably  well.     But  he 
sees  his  father's  house  in  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  preparation;  '■ 
common  business  laid  aside,  everybody  in  movement,  an  unusual  ' 
anxiety  to  please  and  to  shine.     Nobodj'^  is  at  leisure  to  receiTe  * 
his  caresses  or  attend  to  his  questions;  his  lessons  are  interrupted, 
his  hours  deranged.     At  length  a  guest  arrives:  it  is  my  liOid  -' 

,  whom  he  has  heard  you  speak  of  twenty  times  as  one  of  tbA  ■= 

most  worthless  charaetei's  upon  earth.  Your  child,  Eugenie,  has 
received  a  lesson  of  education.  Kesume,  if  you  will,  your  eye-  ''- 
terns  of  morality  on  the  morrow;  you  will  in  vain  attempt  to  '• 
eradicate  it.  *'  \  ou  expect  company,  mamma:  must  I  be  diesMd  : 
to-day?"  **  No;  it  is  only  good  Mrs.  Such-a-one."  Your  child  • 
has  received  a  lesson  of  education;  one  which  he  well  under-  ; 
stands,  and  will  lon«r  remember. 

Hut  the  education  of  your  house,  important  as  it  is,  is  only  a 
part  of  a  more  comprehensive  system.  Providence  takes  yoor  : 
chilli  where  you  li'ave  him.  Providence  continues  his  educatioB  ^ 
upon  a  largiT  scale,  and  by  a  process  which  includes  means  fitf  "^ 
more  effieaeiiuis.  lias  your  s«m  entered  the  world  at  eighteeBi,:; 
opinionated,  haughtv,  rash,  inclined  to  dissipation?  Do  n4l^ 
despair ;  he  may  yet  'l>e  curc^i  of  these  faults,  if  it  pleases  HeaYeB>>. 
There  are  remedies  which  you  could  not  persuade  yourself  to  lll^»< 
if  they  were  in  your  i>ower,  and  which  are  specific  m  cases  of  tUt^ 
kind.     How  ohen  do  we  see  the  presumptuous,  giddy  youth/* 
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dbanged  into  the  i^ise  counsellor,  the  considerate,  steady  friend ! 
How  often  the  thoughtless,  gay  girl  into  the  soher  wife,  the 
affectionate  mother!  Faded  beauty,  humbled  self-consequence, 
disappointed  ambition,  loss  of  fortune, — this  is  the  rough  physic 
provided  by  Providence  to  meliorate  the  temper,  to  correct  the 
offensive  petulancies  of  youth,  and  bring  out  all  the  energies  of 
the  finished  character.  Afflictions  soften  the  proud;  diAiculties 
push  forward  the  ingenious ;  successful  industry  gives  con- 
sequence and  credit,  and  develops  a  thousand  latent  good  quali- 
ties. There  is  no  malady  of  the  mind  so  inveterate,  which  this 
education  of  events  is  not  calculated  to  cure,  if  life  were  long 
oiough ;  and  shall  we  not  hope  that  He,  in  whose  hand  arc  all 
the  remedial  processes  of  nature,  will  renew  the  discipline  in 
another  state,  and  finish  the  imperfect  man? 

AOAIXST  lyCONSlSTEyCY  IN  EXPECTATIONS,^ 

As  most  of  the  unhnppiness  in  the  world  arises  rather  from 
disappointed  desires  than  from  positive  evil,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  attain  just  notions  of  the  laws  and  order  of  the 
nnivense,  that  we  may  not  vex  ourselves  with  fruitless  wishes,  or 
give  way  to  groundless  and  unreasonable  discontent.  No  man 
expects  to  preserve  orange-trees  in  the  oi)en  air  through  an  Eng- 
lisn  winter ;  or  when  he  has  planted  an  acorn,  to  see  it  become  a 
large  oak  in  a  few  mouths.  Now,  upon  an  accurate  inspection, 
wc  shall  finil,  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  the 
ovder  of  the  intellectual  system,  laws  as  determinate,  fixed,  and 
invariable  as  any  in  Newton's  Principia.  The  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion is  not  more  certain  than  the  growth  of  nabit;  nor  is  the 
power  of  attraction  more  clearly  proved  than  the  force  of  affec- 
tion or  the  influence  of  example.  The  man,  therefore,  who  has 
well  studied  the  operations  of  nature  in  mind  as  well  as  matter, 
will  acquire  a  certain  mo<lcration  and  equity  in  his  claims  upon 
Providence.  He  never  will  be  disappointed  cither  in  himself  or 
others.  He  will  act  with  precision,  and  expect  that  effect,  and 
that  alone,  from  his  efforts,  which  they  are  naturally  adapted  to 
produce.  For  want  of  this,  men  of  merit  and  integrity  often 
censure  the  dispositions  of  Providence  for  suffering  characters 
tley  despise  to  run  away  with  advantages  which,  they  yet  know, 
ire  purchased  by  such  moans  as  a  high  and  noble  spirit  could 
Berer  eubmit  to.  If  vou  refuse  to  pay  the  price,  why  expect  the 
pQrchas«?  We  should  consider  this  world  as  a  great  mart  of 
eommerce,  where  fortune  exi)oses  to  our  view  various  commodi- 
tiee,  riches,  ease,  tranquillity,  fame,  integrity,  knowledge.     Every 

'Chart***  Ijumb  rhrriohfid  p'f^t  rmpoct  for    coiiHifitont  Expectations,"  m  aliko  bold  ami 
Itn.  Bartwnld'*  power  a«  a  trup  Engliiih  protu;    original  in  thought  and  nicgant  in  stylo.    See 


',  and  «peke  often  of  her  "  Emay  on  In 
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thing  is  marked  nt  a  settled  price.  Our  time,  our  labor,  our 
ingenuity,  is  so  much  ready  money  which  we  are  to  lay  out  to 
the  l)est  advantage.  Examine,  compare,  choose,  reject;  but 
stand  to  your  own  judgment;  and  do  not, like  children, when  you 
have  purchased  one  tiling,  repine  that  you  do  not  posseee  another 
which  you  did  not  purchase.  8uch  is  the  force  of  well-regulated 
industry,  that  a  steady  and  vigorous  exertion  of  our  fiiculties, 
dirc(rted  to  one  end,  will  generally  insure  success.  Would  ycm, 
for  instance,  be  rich?  Do  you  think  that  single  point  worth  the 
sacrificing  every  thing  else  to?  You  may  then  be  rich.  Thou- 
sands have  become  so  from  the  lowest  beginnings,  by  toil,  and 
patient  diligence,  and  attenti<m  to  the  minutest  articles  of  ex- 
pense and  profit.  But  you  must  give  up  the  pleasures  of  leisure, 
of  a  vacant  mind,  of  a  free,  unsuspicious  temper.  If  you  pre- 
serve your  integrity,  it  must  be  a  coarse-spun  and  vulgar  honesty. 
Thoso  high  and  lofty  notions  of  morals  which  you  brought  with 
you  from  the  schools  mus^t  be  considerably  lowered,  and  mixed 
with  the  baser  all(»y  of  a  jealous  and  worldly-minded  prudence. 
You  must  learn  to  do  hard,  if  not  unjust,  things ;  and  ibr  the 
nice  embarrassments  of  a  delicate  and  ingenuous  spirit,  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  possible.  Yon 
must  shut  your  heart  against  the  Muses,  and  be  content  to  feed 
your  understanding  with  j>lain,  household  truths.  In  short,  yon 
must  not  attempt  to  enlarge  your  ideas,  or  polish  your  taste,  or 
r«»fino  your  sentiments,  but  must  keep  on  in  one  beaten  tracks 
without  turning  aside  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 
**  liut  1  cannot  submit  to  drudgery  luce  this;  I  feel  a  spiiil 
above  it."  'Tis  well :  be  above  it,  then ;  only  do  not  repine  thil 
you  are  not  rich. 

Is  knowledge  the  jwarl  of  price?  That,  too,  may  be  purchasedi 
— by  steady  application,  and  long,  solitary  hours  of  study  and 
reflection.  Bestow  these,  and  you  shall  be  wise.  "  But,  eajl 
the  man  of  letters,  *'  what  a  hardship  is  it  that  many  an  illiterite 
fellow  who  cannot  construe  the  motto  of  the  arms  on  his  coai^ 
shall  raise  a  fortune  and  make  a  figure,  while  I  have  little  more 
than  lh(^  comm<m  conveniences  of  life!"  But  was  it  in  order  to 
raise  a  fortune  that  you  consumed  the  sprightly  hours  of  youth 
in  study  an<l  retirement?  Wjis  it  to  be  rich  that  you  grew  paM 
over  the  midnight  lamp  and  distilled  the  sweetness  from  tie 
Greek  and  Koman  spring?  You  have  then  mistaken  your  padH 
and  ill  employed  your  industry.  "What  reward  have  I  tiien  fer' 
all  my  labors?"  What  reward!  A  large,  comprehensive  w6i^ 
well  purged  from  vulgar  fears,  and  perturbations,  and  prejoi^ 
dices;  able  to  comprehend  and  interpret  the  works  of  man,-Hrf 
God.  A  rich,  flourishing,  cultivate<l  mind,  pregnant  with  m^ 
haustible  stores  of  entertainment  and  reflection.  A  perpetunl; 
spring  of  fresh  ideas;  and  the  conscious  dignity  of  superitfT 
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intelligence.  Good  heaven!  aud  what  reward  can  you  ask  be- 
side.**  ? 

"  But  is  it  not  some  reproach  upon  the  economy  of  Providence 
that  such  a  one,  who  is  a  mean,  dirty  fellow,  should  have  amassed 
wealth  enough  to  buy  half  a  nation?"  Not  in  the  least.  He 
made  himself  a  mean,  dirty  fellow  for  that  very  end.  lie  has 
paid  his  health,  his  conscience,  hi.«  liberty,  for  it;  and  will  you 
envy  him  his  bargain  ?  Will  you  hang  your  head  and  blush  in 
his  presence  because  he  outs^hines  ytm  m  eijuipage  and  show? 
Lift  up  your  brow  with  a  noble  coniidence,  and  say  to  yourself, 
I  have  not  these  things,  it  is  true ;  but  it  Is  because  I  have  not 
:soaght,  because  I  have  not  dosirod  tlu;m ;  it  is  l)ecause  I  possess 
Kimething  better.  I  have  chosen  my  lot.  I  am  content  and 
zatLslied. 

You  arc  a  modest  man ;  you  love  quiet  and  indopen<leneo,  and 
have  a  delicacy  and  reserve  in  your  temper  Avhicli  renders  it  im- 
possible for  you  to  elbow  your  way  in  the  world,  and  be  the 
herald  of  your  own  merits.  Be  content,  then,  with  a  modost  re- 
tirement, with  the  esteem  of  your  intimate  friends,  with  the  praises 
of  a  blameless  heart  and  a  delicate,  ingi;nu()iLs  spirit;  but  resign 
the  splendid  distinctions  of  the  world  U)  tliase  who  can  better 
tcramble  for  them. 

There  is  no  one  (piality  gives  so  much  dignity  to  a  character  iis 
eon^istency  of  conduct.  Even  if  a  man's  pursuits  be  wrong  and 
unjustifiable,  yet  if  they  are  prosecuted  with  steadiness  an<l  vigor, 
we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration.  The  most  characteristic 
mark  of  a  great  mind  is  to  choose  some  one  important  object,  an<l 
pursue  it  through  life.  It  was  this  mad<>  C\esiir  a  great  man.  His 
object  was  ambition;  he  pursued  it  steadily,  an<l  was  always  ready 
to  sacrifice  to  it  every  interfering  passion  or  inclinati<»n. 

There  is  a  pretty  pjussage  in  one  of  Lueian's  dialogues,  where 
Jupiter  coniplains  to  Cupid  that,  though  he  has  had  so  many  in- 
tii^e^,  he  was  never  sincerely  beloved.  "In  order  to  be  loved," 
av£  Cupid,  "von  must  lay  aside  vour  ai'iris  and  your  thunder- 
bolts,  and  you  must  curl  and  perfume  your  hair,  and  ])lace  a 
^rland  on  your  head,  and  walk  with  a  soft  step,  and  assume  a 
vinningy  obsequious  deportment."  *'  But,"  replied  Jupiter,  "  I 
im  not  willing  to  resign  so  much  of  my  dignity."  "  Then,"  re- 
toma  Cupid,  "  leave  off  desiring  to  be  loved."  He  wanted  to  be 
Jopiter  aud  Adonis  at  the  same  time 

There  is  a  cast  of  manners  i)eculiar  and  becoming  to  each  age. 
■ex,  and  profession  ;  one,  therefore,  should  not  throw  out  illiberal 
lad  commonplace  censures  against  another.  Each  is  perf(;ct  in 
ito  kind.  A  woman  as  a  woman :  a  tradesman  as  a  tradesman. 
We  are  often  hurt  by  the  brutality  and  sluggish  conceptions  of 
the  vulgar;  not  considering  that  some  there  must  be  to  })e  hewers 
rfvood  and  drawers  of  water,  and  that  cultivated  genius,  or  even 
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any  great  refinement  and  delicacy  in  their  moral  feelings,  would 
be  a  real  misfortune  to  them. 

Let  us,  then,  study  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  The  man 
who  is  master  of  this  science  will  know  what  to  expect  from  every 
one.  From  this  man,  wise  advice ;  from  that,  cordial  sympathy ; 
from  another,  casual  entertainment.  The  passions  and  inclina- 
tions of  others  are  his  tools,  which  he  can  use  with  as  much  pre- 
cision as  he  would  the  mechanical  powers ;  and  he  can  as  readilv 
make  allowance  for  the  workings  of  vanity  or  the  bias  of  sell- 
intercst  in  his  friends,  as  for  the  jwwer  of  friction,  or  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  needle. 


YE  ARE   THE  SALT  OF   THE  EARTH, 

Salt  of  the  earth,  ye  virtuous  few, 

Wlio  Beason  human-kind ; 
Light  of  the  world,  whose  cheering  ray 

Illumes  the  realms  of  mind: 

Wliere  Misery  spreads  her  deepest  shade. 

Your  strong  compassion  glows ; 
From  your  blest  lips  the  balm  distils 

That  softens  mortal  woes. 

By  dying  beds,  in  prison  glooms, 

Your  frequent  steps  are  found ; 
Angels  of  love  I  you  hover  near 

To  bind  the  stranger's  wound. 

You  wa^h  with  tears  the  bloody  page 

Which  human  crimes  deform : 
When  vengeance  threats,  your  prayers  ascend. 

And  break  the  gathering  storm. 

As  down  the  summer  stream  of  vice 

The  thoughtless  many  glide, 
Upward  you  steer  your  steady  bark. 

And  stem  the  rushing  tide. 

Where  guilt  her  foul  contagion  breathes, 

And  golden  spoils  allure, 
Unspotted  still  your  garments  shine, — 

Your  hands  are  ever  pure. 

Whene'er  you  touch  the  poet's  lyre, 

A  loftier  strain  is  heard ; 
Each  ardent  thought  is  yours  alone. 

And  every  burning  word. 

Y''ours  is  the  large  expansive  thought, 

The  high  heroic  deed ; 
Exile  and  chains  to  you  are  deax, — 

To  you  'tis  sweet  to  \s\eed. 
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Yoo  lift  cm  U^h  the  warning  voice 

When  pabiic  ills  prevail ; 
Yoara  is  the  writing  on  the  wall 

That  tuma  the  tjrant  pale. 

And  jToors  ia  all  through  Hiatory't  rolla 

The  kindling  bosom  feels ; 
And  at  vour  traib,  with  throblnng  heart. 

The  »nd  enthusiast  kneels. 

In  everj  £uth,  through  every  clime^ 

Your  pilgrim  steps  we  trape ; 
And  shrineR  are  dress'd  and  temples  rise, 

Each  hallow'd  spot  to  grace ; 

And  peans  loud,  in  every  tongue, 

And  choral  hymns  resound ; 
And  lengthening  honors  hand  your  name 

To  time's  remotest  bound. 

Proceed  I  your  race  of  glory  run, 

Your  virtuous  toils  endure  I 
You  come,  commissioned  from  on  high, 

And  your  reward  is  sure. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  has  also  written  some  of  the  sweetest  sacred  lyrics  in  our 
Unj[iiage.    The  following  are  the  first  lines  of  six  of  her  hymns : — 

**  Agaia  the  Lord  of  lift  and  Ugfat;" 
**  Awake,  my  aonl  I  lift  up  thine  ejee  ;*' 
"Behold  where,  breathing  love  dirine;** 
"  Oome,  laid  Jesna*  Mcred  roice  ;** 
**  How  blest  the  sacred  tie  that  binds  ;** 
**  Praise  to  Ck>d,  immortal  praise.** 


ANNE  BARNARD,  1750-1825, 

Labt  Ajnra  Barnard,  daughter  of  James  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Balcarrcs,  was 
bom  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  in  1750,  and  was  married  in  1793  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Barnard,  who  was  secretary  under  Lord  Macartney  at  the  colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  she  died  in  1825.  This  is  about  all  we  know  of  the  life 
of  the  authoress  of  one  of  the  sweetest,  most  tender,  and  most  aficcting  ballads 
in  our  language,  and  which  deserves  a  place  in  any  collection  of  its  gems, — 
the  ballad  of 

AVLD  ROBIN  OR  AY} 

Wlien  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  when  the  kye's  come  hame, 
And  a'  the  weary  warld  to  quiet  rest  are  gane. 
The  waes  cf  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  frae  my  ee, 
Unkent  by  my  gudeman,  wha  soundly  sleeps  by  me. 


1  Of  thiv  imIlMd  Leigb  Bant  baa  truly  taid^  I  lint  water  than  any  othor  iMUad  l\^  «nB 
"It  haB  aaiflaaad  mora  ajea  with  taara  of  the  /  wm  written.'* 
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Young  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel,  and  sought  me  for  his  bride^ 
But  saving  ac  crown-piece  he*d  naething  eLse  beside ; 
To  make  the  crown  a  pound  my  Jamie  gaed  to  sea^ 
And  the  crown  and  tlie  pound, — O  they  were  baith  for  me. 

Before  he  had  been  gane  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
My  father  brake  his  arm, — our  cow  was  etown  away ; 
My  mither  she  fell  sick, — my  Jamie  was  at  sea. 
And  Auld  Eobin  Gray,  O  he  came  a-oourting-me. 

My  father  couldna  wark, — my  mither  couldna  apin^ — 
1  toird  day  and  night,  but  tlieir  bread  I  couldna  wm ; 
Auld  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and,  wi'  tears  in  his  ee^ 
Said,  *'  Jcanie,  oh,  for  their  sakes,  will  ye  marry  me  ?" 

My  heart  it  said  Na,  and  I  look'd  for  Jamie  back, 
But  hard  bJew  the  wiuds,  and  his  sliip  it  proved  a  wrack ; 
iiis  ship  it  was  a  wrack, — why  didna  Jamie  dee, 
And  wherefore  am  I  spared  to  cry,  O  wae  is  me  ? 

My  lather  urged  me  sair, — my  mither  didna  speak, 
But  she  lookit  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break ; 
They  gied  liim  my  hand, — but  my  heart  was  in  the  sea, — 
And  so  Auld  Bobin  Gray  was  a  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  his  wife  a  week  but  only  four. 

When,  mournfu'  as  I  sat  on  the  stane  at  my  door, 

I  saw  my  Jamie's  ghaist, — I  couldna  think  it  he, 

Till  he  said,  /'  I'm  come  hame,  my  love^  to  marry  thee  V 

Oh,  sair  sair  did  we  greet,  and  mickle  say  of  a', 

Ac  kiss  wc  took,  nae  mair — I  bad  Mm  gang  awa' : 

i  wisli  that  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  na  like  to  dee, 

For,  though  my  heart  is  broken,  I'm  but  young, — ^Wae  is  me  I 

I  gang  like  a  ghaLst,  and  I  carena  much  to  spin, 
I  darcna  think  o'  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sm. 
But  I  will  do  my  l)est  a  gudc  wife  aye  to  be. 
For  Auld  Kobin  Gray,  oh,  he  is  8i\e  kind  to  me. 


REGINALD  UEBER,  1788-1826. 

Whose  eloquence 
Held  conprffrations  opon-ear'd 
Ah  from  the  lifurt  it  flowed,  a  living;  ttream 
Of  CtxriHtittU  wisdom,  pore  and  undeflled. 

SOUTHKT. 

Reginald  Heber.  son  of  the  Rev.  Reginald  Ileber,  was  bom  at  Malpas,  in 
Cheshire,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1783.     His  youth  was  distinguished  by  pre- 
cocity of  talent,  docility  of  temper,  a  love  of  reading,  and  a  veneration  for  reli> 
gion.    After  completing  the  usual  course  of  elementary  instruction,  he  entered 
ibe  UDi'versity  of  Oxford  in  1800.    In  the  first  year  he  gained  the  university 
prize  for  Latin  verse;  and  in  1803  he  wrote  \v\e  poftmot  PolcaAMMt^^V^Vk' 
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receiYed  with  distinguished  applause.^  His  academical  career  was  brilliant 
from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  After  taking  his  degree,  and  gaining  the 
university  prize  for  the  best  English  prose  essay,  he  set  out,  in  1805,  on  a  conti- 
nental tour.  He  returned  the  following  year,  and  in  1807  "  took  orders/'  and 
vu  settled  in  Hodnet,  in  Shropshire,  where,  for  many  years,  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  large  parish  with  exemplary  assiduity.' 

In  1809  he  married,  and  in  the  same  year  published  a  series  of  ffymns, 
'^  appropriate  for  Sundays  and  principal  holidays  of  the  year."  In  1812  he 
commenced  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  published  a  volume  of  Poems  and 
Tnut^Oona,  the  translations  being  chiefly  from  Pindar.  After  being  advanced 
to  two  or  three  ecclesiastical  preferments,  in  1822  he  received  the  offer  of  the 
bishopric  of  Calcutta,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Middleton.  Never,  it 
i<  beliered,  did  any  man  accept  an  office  from  a  higher  sense  of  duty.  He 
via  in  the  possession  of  affluence,  had  the  fairest  prospects  before  him,  and 
had  recently  built  at  Hodnet  a  parsonage-house,  combining  every  comfort  with 
elegance  and  beauty.  But  he  considered  this  call  as  a  call  from  Heaven,  from 
which  he  might  not  shrink ;  and  he  resolutely  determined  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons. Accordingly,  in  1823  he  embarked  for  India,  where  he  arrived  in 
safety,  "with  a  field  before  him  that  might  challenge  the  labors  of  an  apostle, 
and,  we  will  venture  \^  say,  with  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  an  apostle  in  him  as 
has  rested  on  any  man  in  these  latter  days."  Indeed,  he  was  peculiarly  well 
qualified  to  fill  this  high  and  responsible  station,  as  well  by  his  amiable  and 
conciliatory  temper  as  by  his  talents,  learning,  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  entered  with  great  earnestness  upon  his  duties,  and  had  already 
made  many  long  journeys  through  his  extensive  field  of  labor,  when  he  was 
foddenly  cut  off  by  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  seized  him  while  bathing,  at 
Trichinopoli,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1826. 

Besides  the  works  of  Bishop  Heber  already  mentioned,  there  were  published, 
after  his  death.  Parish  Sermons  at  Hodnet,  in  two  volumes,  and  a  Narrative  of  a 
Jfwmey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  in  two 
Tolumes.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  his  poems  that  his  name  will  live;  for  they  are 
chaste,  pleasing,  and  elegant  compositions,  and  there  are  passages  in  his 
hdatine  which  almost  reach  the  sublime.  His  Hymns,  however,  have  been  by 
far  the  most  popular  of  his  productions, — the  favorites  of  the  Christian  Church 
among  all  denominations.  Indeed,  in  purity  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  in 
limple  pathos,  in  deep  fervor  and  eloquent  earnestness,  there  are  not  many 
nperior  to  them  in  English  sacred  lyric  poetry. 


*  **  Such  A  poem,  composed  at  auch  an  age, 
W  indeed  oome,  but  not  many,  parallels  in 
ovr  Uopiuk^e.  It*  copious  diction,  its  perfect 
■aabere,  it«  images  so  well  chosen,  diTersifled 
»  bappily,  and  treated  with  so  much  dincretion 
lad  gmxl  taste,  and,  above  all,  the  ample  know- 
leike  of  Scripture  and  of  writinKs  illostrative 
if  Srriptnre  displayed  in  it,— all  these  things 
a^lit  have  seemed  to  bespeak  the  work  of  a 
am  vtio  *  had  been  long  choosing  and  begun 
^J  rather  than  of  a  stripling  of  nineteen." — 
^mrtmig  Benew,  xzzv.  461. 


«'♦  While  incumbent  of  Hodnet,  Heber  had 
an  opportunity  of  affording  the  world  an  illus- 
trious example  of  the  highest  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  the  finest  natural  taste  being  made 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  fkithful 
discharge  of  the  humblest  religious  and  moral 
duties, — the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the 
reproof  of  the  erring,  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
and  the  consolation  of  the  bereaved ;  and,  in 
his  leisure  moments,  he  there  also  took  delight 
:n  pouring  out  his  feelings  in  snatches  of  sacred 
verse."— D.  M.  Menu 
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NATIONS  RESPONSIBLE  TO  CODA 


If  the  Israelites  were  endowed,  beyond  the  nations  of  man- 
kind, with  wii^e  and  righteous  laws,  with  a  fertile  and  almost  im* 
pregnable  territory,  with  a  race  of  valiant  and  victorious  kings, 
and  a  God  who  (^ while  they  kept  his  ways)  was  a  wall  of  fire 
against  their  enemies  round  about  them;  if  the  kings  of  the 
wilderness  did  them  homage,  and  the  lion-banner  of  David  and 
Solomon  was  reflected  at  once  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Euphrates, — it  was  that  the  way  of  the  Lord  mi^ht  be  made 
known  by  their  means  upon  earth,  and  that  the  saving  health  of 
the  Messiah  might  become  conspicuous  to  all  nations. 

It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  that  the  nation  to  which  we  our- 
selves belong  is  a  great,  a  valiant,  and  an  understanding  nation; 
it  has  pleased  Him  to  give  us  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets, — a  commerce  by  which  the  remotest  nations  of  the  earth  are 
become  our  allies,  our  tributaries,  I  had  almost  said  our  neighbors ; 
and  by  means  (wlien  regarded  as  human  means,  and  distinct  from 
his  mvsterious  providence)  so  inadequate  as  to  excite  our  alarm 
as  well  as  wonder, — the  sovereignty  over  these  wide  and  popu- 
lous heathen  lauds.  Jiut  is  it  for  our  sakes  that  he  has  given  us 
these  good  gifts  and  wrought  these  great  marvels  in  our  &vor? 
Are  we  not  rather  set  uj)  on  high  in  the  earth,  that  we  may  show 
forth  the  light  by  which  we  are  guided,  and  be  the  honon^ 
instruments  of  ditiusing  those  blessings  which  we  ourselves  enjoy» 
through  every  land  where  our  will  is  law,  through  every  tribe 
where  our  wisdom  is  held  in  reverence,  and  in  every  distant  isle 
which  our  winged  vessels  visit?  If  wo  value,  then  (as  who  does 
not  value?),  our  renown  among  mankind;  if  we  exult  (as  who 
can  help  exulting?)  in  the  privileges  which  the  providence  of 
Ciod  has  conferred  on  the  Jiritish  nation;  if  we  are  thankfiil 
(and  God  forbid  we  should  be  otherwise)  for  the  means  of  useful- 
ness in  our  power;  and  if  we  love  (as  who  does  not  love?)  our 
native  land,  its  greatness  and  prosperity,  let  us  see  that  we,  each 
of  us  in  his  st4ition,  are  promoting  to  the  best  of  our  power,  by 
example,  by  exertion,  by  liberality,  by  the  practice  of  Christian 
justice  and  every  virtue,  the  extension  of  God's  truth  among 
men,  and  the  honor  of  that  holy  name  whereby  we  are  called. 
There  have  been  realms  before  as  famous  as  our  own,  and  (in 
relation  to  the  then  extent  and  riches  of  the  civilized  world)  as 
powerful  and  as  wealthy,  of  which  the  traveller  sees  nothing  now 
but  ruins  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  or  where  the  mariner  only 
finds  a  rock  for  fishers  to  spread  their  nets.  Nineveh  once 
reigned  over  the  east;  but  where  is  Nineveh  now?    Tyre  had 


^Tfjfine  fine  renmrkfi  nhiVh  tho  liiitbop  appUes  to  b\»  o^u  YviotvOl  VKOii %x«  vqiiallj appli- 


cmble  to  our  nwu. 
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ace  the  commerce  of  the  world;  but  what  is  become  of  Tyre? 
»at  if  the  repentance  of  Nineveh  had  been  persevered  in,  her 
)wers  would  have  stood  to  this  day.  Had  the  daughter  of  Tyre 
rought  her  gifts  to  the  temple  of  God,  she  would  have  continued 
queen  forever. 

PALESTINE, 

Reft  of  thy  sons,  amid  thj  foes  forlorn, 
Mourn,  widowed  queen !  fon^tten  Sion,  mourn  I 
Is  this  thy  place,  sad  city,  this  thy  throne. 
Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  craggy  stone? 
While  suns  unblessed  their  angry  lustre  fling, 
And  wayworn  pilgrims  seek  the  scanty  spring? 
Where  now  thy  pomp,  which  kings  with  envy  view'd? 
Where  now  thy  might,  which  all  thoHe  kings  subdued? 
No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate, 
No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  Temple  wait, 
No  pronhet-banis,  thy  fi^littcring  courts  among, 
WaKe  tne  full  lyre,  and  swell  the  tide  of  song ; 
But  lawless  Force  and  meagre  Want  are  there, 
And  the  quick-darting  eye  of  restless  Fear, 
WhUe  cold  Oblivion,  *mid  thy  ruins  laid. 
Folds  his  dank  wing  beneath  the  ivy-shade. 


THE  ISRAELITES  DELIVERED  FROM  THEIR  OPPRESSORS, 

Oh,  welcome  came  the  mom,  when  Israel  stood 
In  trustless  wonder  by  tlie  avenging  flood ! 
Oh,  welcome  came  the  cheerful  morn,  to  show 
The  drifted  wreck  of  Zoan's  pride  below ! 
The  mangled  limbs  of  men, — the  broken  car, — 
A  few  sad  relio*  of  a  nation's  war; 
Alas!  how  few!  » Then,  soft  as  Elim's  well, 
The  precious  tears  of  new-bom  freedom  fell. 
And  he,  whose  hardened  heart  alike  had  borne 
The  house  of  bondage  and  the  oppressor's  scorn. 
The  stubborn  slave,  by  hope's  new  beams  subdued. 
In  faltering  accents  aobb'd  his  gratitude, — 
TiU,  kindUng  into  warmer  zeal,  around 
The  virgin  timbrel  waked  its  silver  sound ; 
And  in  tierce  joy,  no  more  bv  doubt  supprest, 
The  struggling  spirit  throbb'd  in  Miriam's  breast. 
She,  withbare  arms,  and  fixing  on  the  sky 
The  dark  transparence  of  her  lucid  eve, 
Pour'd  on  the  winds  of  heaven  her  wild,  sweet  harmony. 
**  Where  now,"  she  sang,  "the  tall  Egyptian  spear? 
On's  sunlike  shieid,  and  Zoan's  chariot,  where? 
Above  their  ranks  the  whelming  waters  spread. 
Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumph^ !" 
And  every  pause  between,  as  Miriam  sang, 
From  tribe  to  tribe  the  martial  thunder  rang, 
And  loud  and  far  their  stormy  chonis  spread, — 
**  Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed  1" 
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ITEIiER. 


TO   Ills   WIFE, 

If  tlioii  wort  \)\  my  side,  mv  love, 

ilow  f:i>t  would  evening  fail 
In  MVvK'W  iJciifrala's  palmy  p^rovc, 

Listening  tlu'  nightingale  I 

If  thou,  niv  love,  wert  l>v  mv  Hide, 

Mv  liahits  at  mv  knee, 
How  KJiyJy  would  our  pinnaec  glide 

O'er  (runga's  mimic  seii! 

I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  gray, 

When,  on  our  deek  reelined. 
In  (':irele>.>  eMp^e  mv  limbs  I  lav, 

And  wo*)  the  cooler  wind. 

I  ini-is  tliee  wlien  hy  (iunga*8  s1n>am 

My  twilight  Htejw  I  guide; 
l*ut  mo<t  iK'ueatli  the  lamp'H  pale  1)enin 

I  miss  thee  from  mv  side. 

I  spn^ad  my  Ijookrt,  my  jxjneil  try, 

'Fhe  lingering  noon  to  ehecr, 
Ihit  miss  thy  kind  approving  eye, 

Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

I»ut  when  of  mom  and  cvc  the  stAr 

r>eh(»lds  me  on  mv  knee, 
I  feel,  tiiough  thou  art  distant  far, 

Tliv  pravers  ascend  for  mc. 

Tlien  on  !  tlien  on  !  where  duty  leadti, 

Mv  coursi*  l)e  onwanl  still; 
On  I>ro:ul  llindostan's  sultrv  meads, 

O'lT  hlfak  Almorali'H  hill. 

That  tH>nr>e  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gates 

Nor  mild  Mulwah  detain; 
For  sweet  the  l)liRH  uh  both  awaits 

lly  yonder  western  main. 

Thy  towel's,  Hombay»  gleam  bright,  tliey  say. 

Across  the  dark  blue  sea ; 
r>ut  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay 

As  then  shall  meet  iu  thee  I* 


1  "  Miirnn»r^  li  nn  iii.»titufioii  citli'iiliitt'il  fur 
%  (*f)ii<«t:iiit  >-ri>iio  of  iM  iinirh  ili'li;;l)t  i\«  (Hir 
tii'ing  is  rtti>atili*  of.     Two  |ii>rKiiim  whi)  Intro 

Cllit-irll  i-iirlt   otlKT  out  of  all  tlio  s)H>|-iit<,  with 

dr"«i^n  t<»  Im'  furli  ntlicr'n  iiiiitiKil  ••••iiifurt  and 

•iitiM-tiiiiiiih-iit.   h:i\(>    ill    that    ni-tiiMi    ImmiiuI 

lh»'nisilv«'"i  t«i  ht»  ;:iMMl-]niiM<»ri'«l,  iiffHhh*.  dis- 

iTi'i't.  f«>rjrivin»r.  ii.«tii'iit.  ami  j<>vfnl.  with  ro- 

»i|nTt    til  i-;n  h  <ith'-r'<   trallti.'*  ami   iiniH-rfi'O- 

tiitii>».  tt>  th«>  «Mi<l  i»f  th»'ir  livi-i.     Tho  wi«.or  i>f 

///«■  twu  f.ithl  it  .i/ii.i,»«  /i/i|>|M'ii!(  t>ii«'  of  thi'iu  la 

niirhi  will,  tnr  lu-r  uv  /ji.-  nun  tak*',  k«»«»i»  tliiiipt 

fri'M  imtnti^r  nitii  thr  iitiiii'".t  .oanctitv.  >VIum\ 


thi-i  union  in  thnx  |>mfli*rvod  (an  I  bare  oftm 
wiid),  tho  niiHt  imh'fTcrt'nt  nircainstance  ad- 
niiuiMtt*rH  didiitht.  Th**ir  conditJon  is  ant  end- 
Icfw  mturco  uf  new  ffmtiflcations.  The  DiarrM 
ninn  ran  hr  j, '  ir  I  am  unacceptable  to  all  tbe 
world  heiiiilf,  th^re  in  one  wtioni  I  entirely 
love,  that  will  rec«*iTe  me  with  Joy  anil  tran»- 
port,  and  think  herself  obliged  to  double  her 
Kindne-«fl  and  rHr<>HKe«  of  nie  from  tbe  gloom 
with  which  nhe  set's  me  orercast.  I  need  ncvl 
dL<«seH)hle  the  sorrow  uf  my  heart  to  be  agrre- 
K\i\e  \V\en'*.  ItvuX.  x^rf  ttircow  quickens  her 
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OS  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  BROTHER, 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  srave  I  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee, 
Thougli  BorrowH  and  darkness  encompaas  the  tomb ! 

Thy  Saviour  has  paas'd  through  its  portal  before  thee, 

And  the  lamp  of  his  love  is  thy  guide  through  the  gloom  I 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave  I  we  no  longer  behold  thee, 
Nor  tread  the  rough  paths  of  the  world  by  tliy  side ; 

But  the  wide  arms  of  Mercy  arc  spread  to  enfold  tlice, 
And  sinnerH  may  die,  for  the  Sinless  has  died. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  and,  its  mansion  forsaking, 

Perchance  thy  weak  spirit  in  fear  linger'd  lone; 
Bat  the  mild  rays  of  Paradise  beam'd  on  thy  waking, 

And  the  sound  which  thou  heard'st  was  the  Seraphim's  song  I 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee. 
Whose  God  was  thy  ransom,  thy  guardian  and  guide ; 

He  gave  thee,  he  took  thee,  and  he  will  restore  thee, 
And  death  has  no  sting,  for  the  Saviour  has  died !' 

EPIPHASY. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 
DJiwn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  thine  aid ! 

Star  of  the  £ast,  the  horizon  adorning. 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid ! 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dew-drops  are  shining, 
Ijow  lies  his  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall ! 

Angels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining. 
Maker,  and  Monarch,  and  Saviour  of  all  I 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  devotion. 

Odors  of  ICdom,  and  offerings  divine? 
Gems  of  the  moimtain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean, 

Myrrh  from  the  forest,  or  gold  from  the  mine  ? 


secure; 


Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation ; 

Vamlv  with  gifts  would  his  favor  st 
Kicher  ty  far  is  the  heart's  adoration, 

Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 
Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  thine  aid ! 

Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 
Chiidc  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid ! 


fellowf  Bfc  (flaoxM  Were  written  an  nn  A<Mitiuu  to  tlio  nbove  hymn,  by  an  EngliHh  clorgy' 
; of  the 4eo«aac  of  the  author: — 

* Thon  art  gon«  to  the  grave!  and  whole  nations  bemoan  Uiee, 
Who  eangfat  from  thy  lips  the  glad  tiding*  of  peace: 
Tet,  gratefol.  they  still  in  their  hearts  shall  enthroae  thee, 
Am  ne'er  shall  thy  name  from  their  memories  ceaae. 

*  Tbon  art  gone  to  the  grnTe!  but  thj  work  shall  pot  perish, — 

That  woA  wh/eb  the  Spirit  of  w/sdom  hath  bleat ; 
HHt  ftnagth  thall  au»tain  it,  Hia  comfort  shall  cberiah, 
Andumke  U  to  prosper,  tboagb  thon  art  at  real.'* 
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POLLOK. 


The  following  are  the  first  lines  of  other  of  his  beaatifiil  hymns; 

"  Bread  of  the  world,  In  mercy  broken  ;** 
**  Beneath  oar  feet,  and  o'er  our  head ;" 
*"  By  cool  Siloam'i  shady  rill ;» 
"  From  Oreenland'B  icy  moontainB ;" 
"  I  praised  the  earth  in  beauty  seen  ;^ 
*'  The  God  of  glury  walkB  bis  round." 


ROBERT  POLL  OK,  1799-1827, 

Ix  1827  the  world  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  epic, — a  rel 
poem  in  blank  verse,  entitled  The  Course  qf  TirMj  by  Robert  PoUok,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Secession  Church.  Few  works  before  ever  b 
so  rapidly  and  extensively  popular.  It  was  read  with  eagerness  by  all  c! 
and  passed  through  numerous  editions;  and  by  many  it  was  pronounce 
finest  poem  that  had  appeared  in  our  language  since  the  Paradise  Lost 
even  went  so  far  as  to  claim  for  the  author  a  genius  and  a  power  equal  ti 
ton's.  This,  of  course,  was  ridiculously  extravagant  But,  after  the  first  e 
mcnt  passed  away,  the  literary  world  settled  down  in  the  well-matured 
viction  that  The  Course  of  Time  is  a  poem  of  extraordinary  power,  and  de» 
to  maintain  its  place  among  the  best  English  classics.^ 

Robert  Pollok,  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Renfrewshire,'  Scotland,  was  b< 
the  year  1799.  While  a  mere  boy  he  was  remarkably  thoughtful,  and  f 
very  early  age  displayed  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  a  capaci 
enjoying  them  by  no  means  common.  After  going  through  the  ordinar; 
paratory  studies,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  for  five 
he  studied  theology,  under  Dr.  Dick.  He  had  hardly  entered  upon  hif 
fessional  duties  when  his  health,  enfeebled  by  excessive  application  to  his  st 
and  in  the  composition  of  his  great  poem,  became  so  much  impaired  th] 
friends  urged  him  to  try  the  climate  of  Southern  Europe.  He,  therefore,  si 
after  the  publication  of  his  poem,  in  1827,  in  company  with  his  sister,  dep 
on  his  journey.  But  he  was  enabled  to  get  no  farther  than  to  the  south  of 
land.  Ilis  disease  (consumption)  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  preclu( 
hope  of  recovery;  and  his  death  took  place  at  Shirley  Common,  Southara 
on  the  18th  of  September,  1827.' 

Few  youthful  poets  have  excited  so  much  interest  as  Robert  Pollok. 
Henry  Kirke  White,  he  died  young.    Like  him,  his  muse  was  the  hand 


» ••  The  C<ntr$f  of  Tinw  Is  a  rery  extraordinary 
poem. — vaMt  in  itn  conception,  vast  in  its  plan, 
va#t  in  it4ii  matcrialx,  and  Ta«t,  if  very  far  from 
perfect,  in  its  acliievement.  The  wonderful 
thing  is,  indeed,  that  it  is  such  as  we  find  it, 
and  not  that  its  imperfections  are  numerous. 
It  has  nothing  at  all  savoring  of  the  little  or 
conventional  about  it;  for  he  passed  at  once 
from  the  merely  elegant  and  graceful.  With 
Young,  Blair,  and  Cowper  for  his  guides,  his 
muse  strove  with  unwearied  wing  to  attain 
the  high,  severe,  serene  region  of  Milton ;  and 
he  was  at  least  FuccessAil  in  earneatneea  of 
purpoMe,  in  solemnity  of  tone,  and  in  vigor 
and  variety  of  illustration." — D.  M.  Menu 


s  On  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  da 
from  Edinburgh. 
•  •*  Poor  Pollok  gave  his  manuscript 

Eress  from  a  dying  hand.  8everal  of  the 
ad  been  copied  over  for  him  by  a  ! 
hand,  on  account  of  his  incr^Ming  d« 
On  the  24th  of  March,  1827,  The  Cburteit 
was  given  to  the  world;  and  on  the  1 
September  of  the  same  year  its  auth< 
removed  flrom  it.  But  not  only  had  1 
lived  in  vain :  the  great  object  of  his  li 
been  accompliihed  in  the  publication 
poem;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  tb 
news  of  its  success  shed  a  sunshine  arov 
early  death-bed.'^—lfoiB. 
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and  religion,  to  bo£h  of  which  hit  fltudiee  were  eoiuacrsted.  On  him, 
ite,  consumption  ''laid  her  hand/'  and  he  as  eonstantlj  "nursed  the 
lat  impelled  the  steel/'    Eaeh  fell  a  martjr  to  too  severe  application 

and  each  will  be  remembered  and  loved  as  long  as  genius  united  to 
d  piety  has  friends  among  men. 

irft  of  Time  is  in  ten  books,  the  object  of  the  poet  being  to  describe 
ual  life  and  destiny  of  man ;  and  he  varies  his  religious  speculations 
odical  pictures  and  narratives,,  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  virtue  and 
has  been  said,  "  The  whole  story  may  be  given  in  a  sentence.  Many 
r  the  end  of  our  world,  a  spirit  from  one  of  the  numerous  worlds  ex- 
epMce,  on  his  flight  toward  heaven,  discovers  the  abode  of  lost  men 
Reaching  heaven,  he  inquires  of  two  spirits,  who  welcome  his  arrival 
at  is  the  meaning  of  the  wretchedness  he  had  just  witnessed.  The 
•le  fully  to  answer,  conduct  the  inquirer  to  a  bard  who  once  lived  on 
1  he,  in  answering  their  inquiries,  relates  the  history  of  man,  from 
ion  to  the  judgment."    This  plan,  simple  and  limited  as  to  plot,  it 

as  to  range ;  and  the  imagination,  unfettered,  soars  far  and  wido. 
s  a  whole  the  poem  is  unequal,  it  abounds  with  passages  that  will 
nk  high  and  be  read  with  interest;  and  if  many  may  not  agree  with 
le  author's  religious  speculations,  all  will  unite  in  gratitude  for  what 
»ne,  and  in  sincere  regret  that  his  life  was  not  spared  longer  to  do 
ake  mankind  wiser  and  better. 

HAPPINESS, 

Tiue  HippineM  had  no  localities, 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  Duty  went,  she  went  with  Justice  went^ 
And  went  with  Meekn&«,  CWity,  and  Love. 
Where'er  a  tear  was  dried,  a  wounded  heart 
Boond  up^  a  brois^  spirit  with  the  dew 
Of  sympauiy  anointe<(  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  sufierinff  soothed,  or  injury 
R^)eated  oft,  as  on  hy  love  forgiven ; 
Wbere'er  an  evil  passion  was  subdued. 
Or  Virtue's  feeble  embers  fiuin'd ;  where'er 
A  sin  was  heartily  abjured  and  left ; 
Where'er  a  pious  act  was  done,  or  breathed 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wished  a  pious  wi^ ; 
Thcure  was  a  high  and  holy  iplace,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  ligh^  a  most  refij^ous  flwe, 
"Where  Uappiness,  descending,  sat  and  smiled. 

THE  MISER, 

But  there  was  one  in  folly  further  gone ; 
Witli  eye  awry,  incurable,  and  wild, 
The  lauffhing^tock  of  devils  and  of  ihen. 
And  ^J  nis  gnardian-angel  quite  given  up," 
The  MiK]\  who  with  dust  inanimate 
Held  mddsd  interooorBe.    lU-gnided  wretoh 
J%mk  jBigbf  at  have  aaen  him  ai  tha  midnight  hour, 
WImh  copd  flMB  flkpt  and  wl  lija^t-viaged  dnMiis 
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Ascended  np  to  God, — in  wasteful  hall, 

With  vigilance  and  fasting  worn  to  Bkin 

And  bone,  and  wrapped  in  most  debasing  rafl& — 

Thou  might'st  have  seen  him  bendine  o^er  his  he^M^ 

And  liolain^  ntrange  communion  with  his  gold ; 

And  as  hi?  thievish  fancy  seem'd  to  hear 

The  night-man^s  foot  approach,  startinff  alarm'd, 

And  in  hin  old,  decrepit,  withered  hand, 

That  pabv  shook,  grasping  the  yellow  earth 

To  make  it  sure.    Of  all  God  made  upright, 

And  in  their  noRtrils  breathed  a  living  soul, 

Most  fallen,  most  prone,  most  earthy,  most  debased* 

Gf  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Time, 

None  liargaiii'd  on  ho  ea^y  terms  with  death. 

Illustriourt  fool !    Nay,  mo«t  inhuman  wretch  I 

He  sat  among  hiK  bags,  and,  with  a  look 

Which  Hell  might  Ix;  a^^hamed  of,  drove  the  poor 

Away  unalms'd ;  and  midst  abundance  died, —  , 

Sorest  of  evils, — died  of  utter  want  I 

FRIENDS. 

Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget ; 

My  early  friends,  friends  of  my  evil  day ; 

Friends  in  my  mirth,  friends  in  my  miseiy  too ; 

Friends  given  by  God  in  mercy  and  in  love; 

My  counsellors,  my  comforters,  and  guides, 

My  joy  in  grief,  my  second  bliss  in  joy ; 

Companions  of  my  young  desires ;  m  doubt 

My  oracles,  my  wings  in  high  pursuit. 

Oh,  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget 

Our  meeting  spots,  our  chosen  sacr^  hours, 

Our  burning  words  that  utter'd  all  the  soul. 

Our  faces  beaming  with  unearthly  love : 

Sorrow  with  sorrow  sighing,  hope  with  hope 

Exulting,  heart  embracing  heart  entire. 

As  birds  of  social  feather  nel ping  each 

His  fellow's  flight,  we  soar'd  into  the  skies. 

And  cast  the  clouds  beneath  our  feet,  and  earth. 

With  all  her  tardy  leaden-footed  cares. 

And  talk'd  the  spNcecli,  and  ate  the  food,  of  heaven  1 

These  I  remember,  these  selectest  men, 

And  would  their  names  record ;  but  what  avails 

My  mention  of  their  names  ?    Before  the  throne 

Thev  stand  illustrious  'mong  the  loudest  harpa. 

And  will  receive  thee  glad,  my  friend  and  theirs, — 

For  all  are  friends  in  heaven,  all  faithful  friends ; 

And  many  friendships  in  the  days  of  time 

Begun,  are  lasting  here,  and  growing  still ; 

So  grows  ours  ever  more,  both  theirs  and  mine. 

AN  AUTUMN  EVENING— A   MAIDEN'S  PRAYER. 

It  was  an  eve  of  autumn's  holiest  mood. 
The  corn-fields,  bathed  in  Cynthia's  silver  liglit^ 
Stood  ready  for  the  reapo's  gathering  hand; 
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And  all  the  winda  slept  soundly.    Nature  seemed 
In  akiat  contemplation  to  adore 
Its  Maker.    Now  and  then  the  aged  leaf 
Fell  from  its  fellows,  rufltlin||^  to  ue  pound ; 
And,  as  it  fell,  bade  man  think  on  his  end. 
On  Tale  and  lake,  on  wood  and  mountain  high, 
With  pensiTe  wing  outspread,  sat  heavenly  Thought, 
Conversing  with  itself.     Vesper  look'd  forth 
From  out  her  western  hermitage,  and  smiled ; 
And  up  the  east,  unclouded,  roide  the  moon 
With  all  her  stars,  gazing  on  earth  intense, 
As  if  she  saw  some  wonder  working  there. 

Such  was  the  night,  so  lovely,  still,  serene, 
MThen,  by  a  hermit  thorn,  that  on  the  hill 
Had  seen  a  hundred  flowery  ages  pass, 
A  damsel  kneel'd  to  ofier  up  her  prayer, — 
Her  prayer  n^htly  offered,  nightly  heard. 
This  ancient  thorn  had  been  the  meeting-place 
Of  lov&  before  his  country's  voice  had  call'd 
The  ardent  youth  to  honor'd  office  far 
Beyond  the  wave ;  and  hither  now  repaired. 
Nightly,  the  maid,  by  Gk)d*8  all-seeing  eye 
Seen  only,  while  she  sought  this  boon  alone, — 
"  Her  lover's  safety,  and  his  auick  return." 
In  holy,  humble  attitude  she  kneel'd, 
And  to  her  bosom,  &ir  as  moonbeam,  press'd 
One  hand,  the  other  lifted  up  to  heaven. 
Her  eye,  upturned,  bright  as  the  star  of  mom, 
As  violet  meek,  excessive  ardor  streamed, 
Wafting  away  her  earnest  heart  to  God. 
Her  voice,  scarce  uttered,  soft  as  Zephyr  sighs 
On  morning's  lily  cheek,  though  soft  and  low, 
Yet  heard  m  heaven,  heard  at  the  mercy-seat 
A  teai^rop  wander'd  on  her  lovely  face : 
It  was  a  tear  oi  fiuth  and  holy  fear, 
Pure  as  the  drops  that  hang  at  da<M'ning-time 
On  vonder  willows  bv  the  streiim  of  life. 
On  her  the  moon  look'd  steadfastly ;  tlie  stars 
That  circle  nightly  round  the  eternal  throne. 
Glanced  down,  well  pleai^ed ;  and  everlasting  Love  • 
Gave  gracious  audience  to  her  prayer  sincere. 
Oh !  had  her  lover  seen  her  thus  alone, 
Thus  holv,  wrestling  thus,  and  all  for  him ! 
Nor  did  he  not;  for  ofttimcs  Providence 
With  unexpected  joy  the  fervent  prayer 
Of  fiadth  surprised.    Beturn'd  from  long  delay, 
The  sacred  Uiom,  to  memory  dear,  first  sought 
The  youth,  and  found  it  at  the  happy  hour. 
Just  when  the  damsel  kneel'd  herself  to  pray. 
Wrapped  in  devotion,  pleading  with  her  God, 
She  saw  him  not,  heard  not  his  foot  approach. 
All  holy  images  seem'd  too  impure 
To  emblem  her  he  saw.    A  seraph  kneel'd, 
Beieediing  for  his  ward  before  the  throne, 
Seem'd  fittest,  pleased  him  best    Sweet  was  the  thought^ 
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But  ffweeter  still  the  kind  rero«nbmice  CBine, 

That  »he  wan  flesh  aiid  blood  fonn'd  for  biiiiBM^ 

The  plighted  ]>artiier  of  hiii  future  life. 

And  as  they  Diet,  embraced,  and  sat  embowtr'd 

In  woody  chambers  of  the  rtarry  nighty 

Spirits  of  love  about  them  minister'a, 

And  Cio<l,  npproTing,  bleHR'd  the  holy  joy ! 


J  ON  AT  HAN  DYMONI),  1796-1828. 

JuNATiiAN  I)VMuxi>.  tlic  colebruteJ  author  uf  the  Eiutajf*  on  Morality,  was  bOTB  ^ 
in  Kxetor,  in  1790.  His  lather,  who  waH  a  luenibor  uf  the  Society  of  Friendly  : 
wuB  u  linon-dru|)er  of  that  city,  and  brought  up  hia  sou  to  the  same  bufinen  '; 
Of  course,  he  did  not  receive  what  is  called  a  '^  liberal  edueation;"  but  he  ^ 
poBscBscd  thut  without  which  a  liberal  education  is  worse  than  useless;  for  tkt  i 
Bound  moral  and  reliii^ious  principles,  which  were  carefully  inculcated  by  hil  .. 
parents  at  home,  luid  the  foundation  of  that  elevated  and  stem  standari  ^ 
of  morality  which  has  given  him  a  high  rank  among  English  moralists.  Oi  ^ 
leaving  school,  he  found  employment  in  his  father's  business,  in  which  ht 
afterward  became  a  partner,  and  in  which  he  continued  until  the  close  of  hil 
life. 

In  1.S22  he  married  Anna  Wilkey.  a  Friend,  of  Plymouth,  who  surriTed  his 
nearly  tw«ntyoiie  years:  their  family  consisted  of  a  daughter  and  asonythf  -^' 
latter  of  whom  <lied  at  the  age  of  Beven  years.    In  1823  he  published  his  A-  ' 
quiry  into  fhe  Accordanri/  of  War  icith  the  Principles  of  Christianity,  a  walk  ■ 
comjH^sod  in  the  momentary  intervals  of  business,  and  in  his  early  momiBl  '. 
hours, — time  rescued  from  sleep  by  his  habit  of  early  rising.    This  work,  fttn  ?■ 
the  en<'r;;:y  and  earnestncns  of  its  style,  and  from  its  high  standard  of  Christici  ; 
moraln,  immediately  attract'.-d  very  great  attention,  and  soon  ran  through  thres 
editions.     During;  the  time  occupied  in  publishing  the  Inquiry^  he  was  dilU 
gently  en^iigtMl  in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  other  work.— that  on  which 
his  lame  chiefly  rests. — his  Knsaj/tt  on  the  Principlfs  of  Morality,    He  was  nerv  , 
of  a  strong  constitution :  and  early  in  tlie  spring  of  1826  appeared  the  symptons 
of  that  disease  whi<!h,  in  two  years,  was  to  send  him  to  his  grave.     Hisdit' 
onlcr — pulmonary  coiiisumption— continued  to  make  rapid  advances,  and  after 
trying  two  or  three  difFereut  situations  in  the  country  in  hopes  of  benefit^  hi  - 
returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  remained  still  employed,  as  his  imaD 
remaining  (Strength  would  permit,  in  preparing  for  the  publication  of  hil 
J-^sMii/s :   and  he  might  bo  seen  surroundetl  by  his  papers  until  a  few  daji 
beloro  liiii  death,  which  took  place  on  the  fith  of  May,  1S28. 

If  "  that  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end,"  few  men  have  lived  to* 
greater  a^^e  than  Jonathan  Dymond,  though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
two, —  for  few  men  Imve  done  more  g<XMl.  His  J^nsnys  on  tht  Prineiplea  pf 
Moralitj/  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  works  upon  that  subject;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  tliat.  though  learned  scholars,  profound  civilians,  cele- 
brated  divines,  and  famous  moralists  had  written  upon  the  same  subject,  an 
humble  iwlividual  of  the  Society  of  Vrieuda,  bred  in  no  academic  halls,  should 
have  surpassed  most  of  them.    The  p\aiiv,  ftVmvVe  T«8^«ATi  \%  >^^\.V«\akM  tki 
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of  Qod  as  his  infallible  standard  of  rectitude  by  which  to  weigh  all 
s,  and  that,  with  a  clear  head  and  an  honest  conscience,  he  follows  his 
plea  ^vehereyer  they  lead,  knowing  that  they  can  never  lead  wropg.  It 
ising  as  well  as  instructive  to  see  with  what  ease  he  overthrows  all  the 
»U3  standards  of  rectitude  which  various  men  had  set  up, — utility,  expe- 
r,  Ac., — and  eetablishes  the  great  central  truth,  that  the  Will  of  God  is 
.Iv  staJidard  by  which  to  judge  concerning  the  right  or  wrong  of  actions. 

LOVE   THE   TEST  OF  ONE'S  CHRISTIAN  PRINCIPLES. 

»ve  is  made  the  test  of  the  validity  of  our  claims  to  the 
stian  character :  ''  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
lisciples."  Again:  "Love  one  another.  He  that  loveth 
ler  bath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this,  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
berTy  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness, 
I  flhiilt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  commandment, 
briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  namely.  Thou  shalt 
ihj  neighbor  as  thyself.  Love  worketh  iw  ill  to  his  neigh« 
therefore,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.''  It  is  not,  there- 
surprising  that,  after  an  enumeration  in  another  place  of 
ms  duties,  the  same  dignified  apostle  says,  "Above  all  these 
fSy  put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of*  perfectness,'*  The 
[cation  of  this  benevolence  is  as  frequent  in  the  Christian 
>ture8  as  its  practical  utility  is  great.  He  who  will  look 
igh  the  volume  will  find  that  no  topic  is  so  frequently  intro- 
d,  no  obligation  so  emphatically  enforced,  no  virtue  to  which 
approbation  of  God  is  so  specially  promised.  It  is  the  theme 
I  the  "  apostolic  exhortations,  that  with  which  their  morality 
18  and  ends,  from  which  all  their  details  and  enumerations 
at,  and  into  which  they  return."  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love 
leth  in  Grod,  and  Grod  in  him."  More  emphatical  language 
ot  be  employed.  It  exalts  to  the  utmost  the  character  of 
rirtue,  and,  in  effect,  promises  its  possessor  the  utmost  favor 
felicity.  If,  then,  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  love  be  the 
best;  if  it  be  by  the  test  of  love  that  our  pretensions  to 
stianity  are  to  be  tried ;  if  all  the  relative  duties  of  morality 
•mbraced  in  one  word,  and  that  word  is  love ;  it  is  obviously 
fill  that,  in  a  book  like  this,  the  requisitions  of  benevolence 
Id  be  habitually  regarded  in  the  prosecution  of  its  inquiries. 
,  accordingly,  tne  reader  will  sometimes  be  invited  to  sacrifice 
ior  considerations  to  these  requisitions,  and  to  give  to  the 
of  love  that  paramount  station  in  which  it  has  been  placed 
tie  authority  of  God. 

Hl'MAS  SVHORUINATE   TO   DIVINE  LAW, 

lie  authority  of  civiJ  govermnent  ia  a  siihordinait  aulYvofiVj. 
om  Any  cmtee  the  magistrate  enjoins  that  which  is  pToVvV\A\»8i 
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by  the  moral  law,  the  dutj  of  ol)edience  Lb  withdrawn.  "AH 
human  authoritj  ceases  at  the  point  where  obedience  becomer 
crimiDal."  The  reason  is  simple :  that  when  the  magistrate  enjoins. 
what  is  criminal,  he  has  exceeded  his  power;  "the  minister  of 
Ood"  has  gone  beyond  his  commission.  There  is,  in  our  day,  no 
such  thing  as  a  moral  vlenipolentiary. 

Upon  these  principles  tlie  first  teachers  of  Christianity  acted 
when  the  rulers  *'  called  them,  and  commanded  them  not  to  speak 
at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus."  "  Whether,"  they  r^ 
plied,  *'  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  man 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye."  They  accordingly  "entered  info  tho 
temple  early  in  the  morning,  and  taught;  and  when,  siibBfr'' 
quently,  they  were  again  brought  before  the  council  and  inteno- 
gated,  they  replied,  **  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  Mtn^ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  renewed  command  of  the  council,  **  daily 
in  the  temple  and  in  every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  ttaadt  and 
preach  Jesus  Christ."  Mor  let  any  one  suppose  that  there  is 
any  thing  refigiou^  in  the  motives  of  the  apostles  which  iuvolToi.  ■ 
a  peculiar  obligation  upon  them  to  refuse  obedience;  the  obliga^ 
tion  to  conform  to  religious  duty  and  to  moral  duty  is  one. 

To  dis()l)ey  the  civil  magistrate  is,  however,  not  a  light  thia^ 
When  the  Christian  conceives  that  the  requisitions  (n  ffoyem- 
ment  and  of  a  higher  law  are  conflicting,  it  is  needful  Suit  h$ 
exercise  a  strict  scnitiuy  into  the  principles  of  his  conduct.    But  '■ 
if,  upon  such  scrutiny,  the  contrariety  of  requisitions  appear  rea^  i 
no  room  is  lefl  for  doubt  respecting  his  duty,  or  for  hesitation  lA   i 
performing  it.     With  the  consideration  of  consequences  he  has 
then  no  concern :  whatever  they  may  be,  his  path  is  plain  befbce  •. 
him. 

SLAVERY, 

To  him  who  examines  slavery  by  the  standard  to  which  all 
questions  of  human  duty  should  be  referred,  the  task  of  decidia|^ 
we  say,  is  short.  Whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  Christian  law 
for  one  man  to  keep  another  in  bondage  without  his  consent,  and 
to  compel  him  to  labor  for  that  other's  advantage,  admits  of  no 
more  doubt  than  whether  two  and  two  make  four.  It  were  humi- 
liating, then,  to  set  about  the  proof  that  the  slave-system  is  in* 
compatible  with  Christianity ;  because  no  man  questions  its 
incompatibility  who  knows  what  Christianity  is,  and  what  it 
remiircs. 

The  distinctions  which  are  made  between  the  original  robbery 
in  Africa,  and  the  purchase,  the  inheritance,  or  the  "breeding 
of  slaves  in  the  colonies,  do  not  at  all  respect  the  kind  of  im- 
morality that  attaches  to  tho  whole  system.  They  respect  nothing 
bul  the  degree.  The  man  who  wounds  and  rolra  another  on  the 
Jughway  is  a  more  atrocious  offender  Wi«a  \u^  ^\»i  ^^Voskdim  % 


tUt'D-riH.isi  :  l)Ut  lie  is  not  more  ti'uhj  an  olirnder,  lio  i.s  not  more 
ttrtainly  a  violator  of  the  law.  And  so  with  the  slavo-systcni. 
He  who  drags  a  wretched  man  from  his  family  in  Africa  is  a 
more  flagitious  transgressor  than  ho  who  nuTcly  comp(»ls  the 
iincan  to  labor  for  his  own  advantage ;  but  the  transgression, 
ihe  immoralitv,  i.s  as  real  and  certain  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
He  who  had  no  right  to  steal  the  African  can  have  none  to  sell 
him.  From  him  who  is  known  to  have  no  right  to  si»li,  another 
ean  have  no  right  to  buy  or  to  possess.    Sale,  or  gift,  or  legacy  im- 

I  parts  no  right  to  me ;  because  the  seller,  or  giver,  or  be(|Ui^ather 
had  none  himself.  The  sufi'erer  has  just  as  valid  a  claim  to 
Hberty  at  my  hands  as  at  the  hands  of  the  ruliian  who  first 
dragged  him  from  his  home.  Every  hour  of  every  day  the  pre- 
ieat  possessor  \a  guilty  of  injustice.  Nor  is  the  case  altered  with 
respect  to  thoee  who  are  born  on  a  man's  estate;.  The  ])arents 
were  never  the  landholder's  proi)erty,  and  therefore  the  child  is 
not.  Nay,  if  the  parents  had  been  rightfully  slaves,  it  would  not 
justify  me  in  making  slaves  of  their  children.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  make  a  child  a  slave  but  himself.  AV'hat  are  onr  senti- 
tienta  upon  kindred  subjects?  AVhat  do  we  think  of  the  justice 
of  the  Fersian  system,  by  whi(.*h,  when  a  state  ofiendiT  is  put  ti» 
death,  hia  brothers  and  his  children  are  killed  or  mutilated  too? 
Or»  to  come  nearer  to  the  point,  as  well  as  nearer  home,  what 
diould  we  say  of  a  law  which  enacU?d  that  of  every  criminal  who 
vas  sentenced  to  labor  for  life,  all  the  children  should  be  sen- 
tenced so  to  labor  also?  And  yet,  if  there  is  anv  comi)arison  of 
leasonableness,  it  seems  to  l)e  in  one  respect  in  favor  of  the 
culprit.  He  ia  condemned  to  slavery  ior  his  crimes ;  the  African, 
for  another  man's  profit. 

It  18  quite  evident  that  our  slave-system  will  be  abolished,*  and 

that  its  supporters  will  hereafter  be  regardo<l  with  the  same  public 

feelinffs  as  he  who  was  an  advoc-ate  of  the  slave-trade  is  now. 

-  f  How  IS  it  that  legislators  or  that  public  men  are  so  indilK'rent  to 

their  fame?     Who  would  now  be  willing  that  biography  should 

record  of  him — This  man  dpfended  the  dave-trad'i*     The  time 

will  come  when  the  record — This  man  opposed  the  abolition  of 

Uavery — will  occasion  a  great  deduction  from  the  public  est  in  ui  to 

■  i    (^  worth  of  character.     When  both  these  atrocities  are  abolished, 

>  I    tod,  but  for  the  imge  of  history,  forgotten,  that  ])age  will  make  a 

vide  difference  between  those  who  ai<led  the  abolition  and  th<»se 

who  obstructed  it.     The  one  will  be  ranked  among  the  Howards 

that  are  departed,  and  the  other  among  those  who,  in  ignorance 

■    or  in  guilt,  have  employed  their  little  day  in  inliicting  misery 

j    upon  mankind. 


i  Tills  waa,  of  oooiwv  wrftftra  be^re  the  glorioiu  net  oT  rJrent  Britain,— the  cmM\c\p«iUoii  ot 
X^  fi^mmmm  in  Mil  ber  otOoalem  lu  18S4. 
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HUMPHRY  DAVY,  1778-1829. 

Sir  HuMPunr  Davy,  who  ranks  as  a  man  of  science  second  to  none  in  tto 
nineteenth  century,  was  born  at  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  17tli  of  Deeoa- 
ber,  1778.  IIo  was  early  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a  surgeon  and  ftpotheouj 
of  his  native  town,  who  had  a  great  fondness  for  chemical  experimenta.  Hjert 
young  Davy  found  what  was  entirely  congenial  to  his  tastes;  and  with  moll 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  did  he  devote  himself  to  these  punoiti,  that  ha 
abandoned  all  the  usual  enjoyments  and  relaxations  of  youth  and  showed  an 
aversion  to  all  festive  society.  His  success  in  scientific  inquiries  in  a  few  yean 
became  known  and  appreciated,  and  he  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  to  Br. 
Beddoes  in  the  Pneumatic  Institution  at  Bristol.  In  1803  he  was  eleeted  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  secretary,  and 
finally  President  Besides  six  Discourses  delivered  before  this  Society,  at  thoir 
anniversary  meetings,  there  are  recorded  fifty-one  Treatises  and  Lectnrea  ok 
various  scientific  subjects,  contributed  to  its  *' Transactions"  in  the  ooorsaof 
twenty-five  years. 

But  that  for  which  he  is  most  widely  known  is  the  invention  of  the  '^Baftly 
Lamp,"  which  enabled  miners  to  work  in  perfect  saiety,  where  before  dreadfid 
accidents  were  <;onstant  ly  o<>eurring.  This  was  so  appreciated  by  the  coal-owaeia 
of  the  north  of  England,  that  they  invited  him  to  a  public  dinner  at  Newcaatla^ 
and  presented  him  a  service  of  plate  valued  at  £2000.  The  Emperwof ! 
also  sent  him  a  splendid  silver  vase,  as  a  testimony  of  regard;  and  he 
created  a  baronet.*  But  his  constant  labors  had  such  an  efi^ect  upon  his  eonstt- 
tution  that  in  1828  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Rayal  Society  and  WSHI 
to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  where  he  amused  himself  in  wriUig 
Salmonia,  or  Days  of  Fly-Finking,  and  his  Conaolaiitms  in  Travd,  or  Ukt  ZatHk/fi 
of  a  Philosopher.  These  last  days  were  fast  approaching:  he  quitted  Italy  Sn  a 
very  weak  state,  but  had  only  reached  Geneva  on  his  way  home,  when  he  diad 
there,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  May,  1829. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  combined  qualities  rarely  found  united, — great qniekMH 
of  perception,  a  peculiarly  retentive  memory,  a  love  for  laborious  inTnatiflitiw^' 
with  a  highly  poetical  imagination.    As  to  his  poetic  talcnty  let  Coleridge  pro- 
nounce judgment:  "Had  not  Davy  been  the  first  chemist,  ho  probably  wmdd 
have  been  the  first  port,  of  hid  age." 

THE  PLEASURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  FISHiNQ. 

The  search  afler  food  is  an  instinct  belonging  to  our  nature; 
and  from  the  savage  in  his  rudest  and  most  primitiye  state,  who 
destroys  a  piece  of  game  or  a  fish  with  a  club  or  spear,  to  man 
in  the  most  cultivated  state  of  society,  who  employs  artifice, 
machinery,  and  the  resources  of  various  other  animals,  to  secuxe 
his  object,  the  origin  of  the  pleasure  is  similar,  and  its  object  the 


1  <•  I  Taluu  it/'  ho  uffcd  to  say,  with  the  kind-  of  puor  men."    Poiterlty  will  be  gmtoM 

lie«t  exultation,  "more  than  any  thing  I  ever  thcM  g^nerooB  words;  for 

did :  it  was  the  rosnlt  of  a  great  deal  of  inTedti-        „  „.  .^.^  _^^  ^ ,    ...      ,  . 

gaUon  and  labor:    but.  If  my  direcUona  be  5i.  UbST^aS'SSllll^JBi^^ 

attouded  to,  it  will  aavc  the  livca  of  thunaands  iijr  ImiefMier,  net  mf  treiair ■aa.** 
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same:  but  that  kind  of  it  requiring  most  art  may  be  soid  to 
characterize  man  in  his  highest  or  intellectual  state;  and  the 
feher  for  salmon  and  trout  with  the  fly,  employs  not  only  ma- 
chinery to  assist  his  physical  powers,  but  applies  sagacity  to  con- 
<jaer  difficulties ;  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  ingenious  re- 
jources  and  devices,  as  well  as  from  active  pursuit,  oelongs  to 
this  amusement.  Then  as  to  its  philosophical  tendency,  it  is  a 
pursuit  of  moral  discipline,  rec^uiriiig  patience,  forbearance,  and 
command  of  temper.  As  coiuiected  with  natural  science,  it  nuiy 
be  vaunted  as  demanding  a  knowleilge  of  the  habits  of  a  con- 
siderable tribe  of  created  beings, — fishes,  and  the  animals  that 
they  prey  upon, — and  an  acquaintance  with  the  signs  and  tokens 
of  the  weather  and  its  changes,  the  nature  of  waters,  and  of  the 
atmo8phere.  Aj  to  its  poetical  relations,  it  carries  us  into  the 
aoet  wild  and  beautiful  scenery  of  nature ;  among  the  mountain 
kkes,  and  the  clear  and  lovely  streams  that  gush  from  the  higher 
ranges  of  elevated  hills,  or  that  make  their  way  through  the 
eavities  of  calcareous  strata.  How  delightful  in  tlie  early  spring, 
after  the  dull  and  tedious  time  of  winter,  when  the  frosts  dis- 
appear and  the  sunshine  warms  the  earth  and  waters,  to  wander 
Ibzth  by  some  clear  stream,  to  see  the  leaf  bursting  from  the 
purple  Dud,  to  scent  the  odors  of  the  bank  perfumed  by  the  violet, 
md  enamelled,  as  it  were,  with  the  primrose  and  the  daisy ;  to 
wander  upon  the  fresh  turf  below  the  shade  of  trees,  whose  bright 
blossoms  are  filled  with  the  music  of  the  bee ;  and  on  tlie  surface 
of  the  waters  to  view  the  gaudy  flies  sparkling  like  animated 
gems  in  the  sunbeams,  while  the  bright  and  beautiful  trout  is 
watching  them  from  below ;  to  hear  the  twittering  of  the  water- 
birds,  who,  alarmed  at  your  approach,  rapidly  hide  tliemselves 
beneath  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  water-lily;  and,  as  the 
season  advances,  to  find  all  these  objects  changed  for  others  of 
the  same  kind,  but  better  and  brighter,  till  the  swallow  and  the 
trout  contend,  as  it  were,  for  the  gaudy  May-fly,  and  till,  in  pur- 
suing your  amusement  in  the  calm  and  balmy  evening,  you  are 
serenaded  by  the  songs  of  the  cheerful  thrush  and  melodious 
nightingale,  performing  the  offices  of  paternal  love,  in  thickets 
ornamented  with  the  rose  and  woodbine ! 

THE  BLESSfXOS  OF  RELIGIOUS  FA! TIL 

I  envy  no  quality  of  the  mind  or  intellect  in  others;  not  genius, 
power,  wit,  or  fancy :  but  if  I  could  choose  what  would  be  most 
delightful,  and  I  believe  most  useful,  to  me,  I  should  premier  a 
firm  religious  belief  to  every  other  blessing ;  for  it  makes  life  a 
discipline   of  goodness, — creates   new   hopes,  when   all   earthly 
1  lopes  vanish,  and   throws   over  the  decay,  the  destruction  of 
*  existence,  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  lights ;  awakens  life  even  in 
death,  and  from   corruption   and  decay   calls  up  beauty  and 
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divinity;  makes  an  instrument  of  torture  and  of  shame  the  ladder 
of  ascent  to  paradise ;  and,  far  above  all  combinations  of  earthly 
hopes,  calls  up  the  most  delightful  visions  of  palms  and  amaranths, 
the  gardens  oi*  the  blest,  the  sec^urity  of  everlasting  joys,  where 
the  sensualist  and  the  skeptic  view  only  gloom,  decay,  annihila- 
tion, and  despair  I 

THE   TEMPEST, 

The  teiiipost  lias  darken'd  the  face  of  tlie  skiei^ 
The  winds  whiritlc  wildly  acroBS  the  waste  plain, 

Tlu*  fiends  o!*  the  whirlwind  terrific  arit»e, 

And  mingle  the  clouds  with  the  white  foaming  main. 

All  dark  is  the  night  and  all  gloomy  the  eliore, 
Save  when  the  red  lightnings  the  ether  divide ; 

Then  follows  the  thunder  with  loud-Bounding  roar, 
And  eehoeii  in  concert  the  billowy  tide. 

But  though  now  all  is  murky  and  nhaded  with  eloom, 
IIo]Kr,  the  soother,  bofl  whispers  the  tempest  Hnall  cease: 

Then  nature  again  in  her  beauty  shall  bloom, 

And  enanior  d  embrace  the  fair,  sweet-Bmiling  peace. 

For  the  bright  blushing  morning,  all  rosy  with  light, 
Shall  convey  on  her  wings  the  creator  of  day; 

Jle  shall  drive  all  the  tempests  and  terrors  of  night, 
And  nature,  enliven'd,  again  shall  be  gay. 

Then  the  warblers  of  Spripg  shall  attune  the  soft  lay. 
And  again  the  bright  Howeret  shall  blush  in  the  vale; 

On  the  })reast  of  the  ocean  the  zephvr  shall  play. 

And  the  sunbeam  shall  sleep  on  the  hill  and  tnc  dale. 

If  tlut  tenij)ests  of  nature  so  soon  sink  to  rest, 
If  \wT  once  faded  l>eauties  so  soon  glow  again, 

Shall  man  1k>  forever  by  temi)ests  oppress'd, — 
15y  the  tenijR'stfl  of  pasftiou.  of  sorrow,  and  pain  ? 

vMi,  no  I  for  his  jia-^-^ions  and  sorrow.-*  shall  cease 
AVIh'u  the  tn>nbU-soTne  ffver  of  life  shall  l>e  c*er: 

In  tbf  night  of  tlu-  grav<'  he  shall  slumV>er  in  peace, 
And  passion  an<l  .sorrow  shall  vex  him  no  more. 

And  shall  not  this  night,  and  its  hmg  dismal  gloom. 
Like  the  night  of  the  tempest  again  pa«s  away? 

Yes  I  the  dust  «>f  the  earth  in  bright  beauty  shall  bloom, 
And  rise  to  the  morning  of  heavenly  day. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  AUTHORS, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  AUTHORS 

Sl^o  Jitb  in  i\t  V\gah  Jtcabt  of  i\t  l^mt\ttxA\  fttntnrg; 
OR   FROM   1820   TO  1829    INCLUSIVE. 


jiiJtin,  JbhUy  Jl€,l>,  (1747-1822),  a  London  phvtuclan,  published  Ectfnr 
inpB  <U  Home,  sb:  yolomes,  1795;  writtai  in  conjunction  with  his  sister, 
'hm,  Barbaold,  though  she  wrote  not  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  whole. 
It  was  about  the  first  attempt  to  bring  science  to  the  knowledge  of  general 
readers,  and  it  is  still  a  deservedlj  popular  book.  Dr.  Aikin  also  edited 
the  BnHahPoetBf  in  10  volumes. 

CMahners,  George  (1742-1825),  a  Scotch  historian,  published  Oalodania 
(or,  Antiquities  ana  Early  Histoiy  of  Scotland) :  A  Life,  of  Mary  Qiuen 
if  Seois;  A  HisUjry  of  the  United  Colonies;  A  Life  of  Sir  David  Lyndr 
aaof,  &c, 

daj^erion,  Hugh  (1788-1827),  a  distinguished  African  traveller,  pub- 
lished Travd»  omd  Diseoceries  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa  in  the  Yetm 
1822-24 ;  and  Jowmal  of  a  Second  Expedition,  Ac  To  tliis  a  Memoir  and 
Life  is  prefixed,  Records  of  Capiain  Clapperton^s  Last  Expedition  into 
Africa,  hj  Richard  Lander. 

Clark,  J^dM^ard  l>aniel  (1769-1822),  traveller,  published  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  volumes  of  Travels  in  Russia,  Tartary,  Greece,  Egypt, 
PaktAine^  and  in  Denmark,  Noncay,  Sweden,  &c..,  the  whole  in  eleven 
volumes  8vo. 

Combe,  VHUatn  (1741-1823),  mL«H?ellanwus  writer,  published  Letters  of 
the  kUe  Lord  Lyttleton:  these  were  pseudo-letters,  pretending  to  have 
been  written  by  that  "Wicked  Lord  Lyttleton" :  also,  The  Tour  of  Dr. 
Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque;  The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  in  Eng^ 
land,  &c, 

Coxe,  William  (1747-1828),  Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  published  Histmy  of 
Austria;  Memoirs  of  Walpole  and  Marlborough;  Historical  Tour  in  Mon- 
vwuihthirt.  &c.  His  Travels  and  Historical  Works  have  been  published 
in  thirty-five  volumes  8vo.^ 

Gifford,  William  (1756-1826),  poet,  translator,  and  critic.  At  the  age 
of  fi^een  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker;  exhibiting  much  talent,  was  sent, 
by  the  kinaness  of  some  friends,  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar.  In  1794  published  The  Baviad,  a  satiri- 
cal poem,  directed  against  the  "  Delia  Cruscans."'    This  was  followed  by 


1  "Coxe'fi  writino  throw  more  liKht  on  tho 
history  of  Eoglaod  from  the  accession  of  the 
kNue  of  Brunswick  thmn  any  other  publication 
vhat^rer."— Lflirin»is. 

s**DelU  Cnuea,"  literally,  of  tJw  Sieve,-— 
lUi  was  tlie  name  of  an  Academy  in  Florence, 


founded  for  the  purpose  of  gifting  or  purifying 
the  Italian  language  and  Htyle.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  la«t  century  Bome  English  peo* 
pie  at  Florence  put  forth  a  Tolume  of  rery 
poor  and  affected  rhymes,  nnder  the  title  of 
Tfie  Florence  Miscellany.  The  infection  spread 
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The  Mnrintl  in  17(MJ.  In  1S02  lie  translatt-d  JuvfimU  But  he  is  matt 
kndwn  ass  tin.-  (dinir  <•!'  the  (^luutcrly  Ilevivw,  which  he  edited  from  the 
year  it  was  standi  (  1n(iS|  |>y  ,^ir  WahiT  Si-ott  until  1824.  IIb»  politii-al 
juvjudices  wtTL"  t(Mistrt>nL',  and  }iis  feelings  too  hitter,  to  enable  him  lo  do 
justice  to  any  writer  wlm  was  on  the  lilx.>nil  Hide  in  |>olitic8. 

J//{y2<'j\  ViUifHit  il74')  IS'Jn),  In'st  known  as  the  first  biogranher  of 
CowiKT,  puhlished  Triitnin/,n<>j'  Tem}ter;  a  iMX^ni  in  fdx  cdnUM  an  llittortf ; 

J-Jytiaijs  (in  l*<iintin'i :  "n  hjii'r  Poftry;''  Jjij'e  of  Milton y  Ac. 

J/tf/ttrr^  W///^''  il7l--ls21 ),  wife  (»f  the  celehrated  anatomipt  John  Hun- 
ter, niil)lished  a  very  ereilitable  vohune  of  fugitive  iKK'try. 

Jur/ihfiffl,  Jf/'S,  J'Siiz(thrt/t  ll7o3-lS21\  aetress  and  novelint,  produced 
a  iiuniher  »»f  po]»ular  plays,  the  hesl  of  which  are  A  tSimptc  Story^  and 

yaturc  luul  Art. 

£^iox,    ViUhtni    (17st»-ls*jr))j    a    reli^^ious   i»o<?t,   autlior   of  The  Lovely 

Jltarth;  iSon(f/<  of  Isrot!  •   Tim  Ilnrp  of  ZinUj  &c. 

J'yCe,  Sop/fia  (17ot>-ls24i,  author  of  various  noveliii  and  talcA.  Her  chief 
claim  to  notice,  like  tliat  of  iier  Kisier  Harriet  (17.*)(>-l8ol),  rests  on  the 
('•inftrhiin/  T((h,*,  iA'  which  she  furnished  two, — TKc  Young  JjadUft  Tide, 

and  Thtf.  Cl'njifiinin\<  Tnlt. 

J^lafurui,  (*//ftrles  liohvrt^  <lramatist  and  novelist^  was  curate  of  St. 
i\'t«'r's,  Duhlin.  Jlir,  traL'cdic^  were  Jicriram  ami  Manuel,  the  fi)rmer 
of  which  is  lii;;hlv  eomintinle<l  hv  Sir  AValter  Scott:  his  novels  were  The 
J iT/V'. .*/'///  Chirf;  ]\'n„i*n;  Th:  Wild  Irish  Boy;  and  Melmoth  the  Warn- 
^Icrrr.     He  diVd  in  l^lil. 

Mit/hrfi,  irnifdtn  il7n-lS27),  historian,  puhUshe<l  (1784-1818)  A  Hi*- 
innj  fif  (Srenry,  live  vohnnes  (]uarto,  since  nuhlished  in  ten  volumes  8vo. 
I'or  iialf  a  t  i-nturv  ihis  was  comf^ideri'd  the  standard  liLntorv  of  Greece, 
i>ut  it  has  Ikcu  suijer-^eded  hy  tlu»  more  correct  and  able  works  of  Thirl- 
wall  and  (Iroie.  Mitford  looks  at  his  subject  from  an  ariintooratic,  Grote 
fr(.»ni  a  deniocralle,  .sUuid-point. 

^^yr//afs,  Jo/f/f  1 17  l')-]>^2<)\  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  editor  of  the 
(iiiifhuion's  Miifinzior,  and  a  most  leanie<l  antiquarian,  is  known  chicUr 
ior  hi:-  Jlinffnijihiral  hihI  Jjitcrnry  Aneedotf^  of  WilUnm  Bouyer^  Printer ^ 
and  his  Jjirmri/  Anerdntrs  af  th^  Eiyhtrevth  hntnryy — fifteen  volumcis — 
a  perft'ct  storehouse  (»f  inf(»rmation  concerning  prominent  men  of  the 
ci^ihteenth  and  lK«rinning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  being  for  this 
perintl  what  <'1<1  Aiiihouy  Wood's  Athn-t  f imnirttK in  i^  for  the  alxteentli 
and  si-veniei-i!th  cenluries. 

'J*ftrt\  '/>r.  »SW'tfiffr/  (174r>-]S2'>»,  curate  at  Haiion,  Warwickshire,  wa-* 
(ii-iiiiLiuI^lnd  for  his  «;reat  leaminu:  and  pre-eminent  conversational 
piiwt  i>.  Hi-  W(»rk.-,  chiefly  phi](»lo;ricul,  were  published  by  Jolui  John- 
-t'tiie,  M.l).,  ill  IS'JS,  in  eight  volumes  8vo. 

yVy/Xv  /'/oj/j  Jo/ffi  ( 17")S-lS2o),  is  chiefly  known  for  his  General  Citlkctvin 


U>  Kii;.l:iinl.  iiri'l  H  writ-  r  -if  tlit^  ':»ni«'  si-lionl —  |      1  S<»t'  Pome  fiporimpiia  In  the  Cimtpntdium  t^f 

nil-  Iti»l"  rt  M<Tt\— ^i^:n•^l  liiiiis»l!"  I'>llii  CrHJh  ,  Cliisstral  Litrnitiire. 

'  "  1  lay  toy's  Kjn'sth  t  on  f%itn/i'fij7,  Hiftory.  and 
F.pic  J^ttlrjf,  writ  tun  in  unootli,  currfct,  ind 
tlowiiig  vomtic^ttion,  but  not  unfiraqaentlydei- 
riiMit  in  enr-rf^y  und  conipreiMioD,  iucolcatti 
ui iicli  ole(;unt  and  judiciou*  criticimn,  aod  dif- 
fiiHo  niufh  light  over  tb«ir  re«pectiT«MildMt>'" 
—Dr.  Dkaee. 


Cit.  lI<-h<-<  this  ti]i|>i'Il:iii"ri  uas  ;:nrn  to  Iho 
M'hi>I'>  l>nHi(|  <it'  \\i-itcir>  <■!'  thai  m'Ii«mi[  \t-)in 
|>nlili>IiiHi  jii-«i|iitl  •ttiiU'  mill  i-a1l(*<l  it  i>r>i.*try. 
(linonl's  h;itii«>  put  iui  <  ii'l  !■•  tln-iii.  Vnv  a 
liiUi-r  jW'Uiit  of  til'"  Jhll'i  t'ntfi-n  hrli<M'>l,  nvo 
Wh*rhr  .<  Dt'cti'iHtiry  "/  ynUd  ynnuf.  Ac. 
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^  tke  Best  Voyages  aiid  Travels  in  the  World,  1808-14,  in  Hcventeen 
yolamee  quarto,  witii  maps  and  engravings;  he  aUo  published  an  Early 
History  of  Scotland^  and  tSeUet  ScftttUh  liolhids:  Home  of  these  ballads  are 
naid  to  be  iabrii.>atioiui  by  the  editor. 

Tiozzi,  Hester  Lj'ftch  (1740-1821)  was  iin-t  niarric<l  to  Mr.  Henry 
Tknde,  a  rich  brewer,  wliosc  house  wain  always  oi>cn  to  Dr.  Johnson  and 
the  moitt  eminent  literary  cliaractcrv  of  the  day.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Thnile  nhe  \(v^  married  to  Signor  Piozzi,  an  Italian  muHic-master. 
She  (Miblished  a  number  of  Hmali  works,  but  is  now  chiefly  known  by 
her  Afk^cdf^e»  of  Dr,  Johnson, 

THee,  Sir  Uredale  (1747-1829),  author  of  Emiys  on  the  Picturesque^  and 
Cn'tkiimw  on  Painters  and  Paintings. 

ftadeVffe,  Ann  (1764-1823),  novelist  of  the  Terrific  Miool,  published 
Bonuinre  of  the  Forest;  MuMeries  of  Vdol^ho;  The  Italian;  A  Sicilian 
Rtmuinee,^  Ac,  all  of  which  are  written  m  the  "Monk  Lewis'*  style, 
tliough  with  much  greater  purity. 

9ef*,  Dr.  Abra?tam  (1743-1825),  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  great 
learning,  published  in  1802  the  first  volume  of  his  Cyclojnxlia^  or  Uni- 
prrjw/  J}ief{onary  of  ArtSy  ScieneeSy  and  LiterntitrCy  illustrated  with  nitmerous 
Eiyjrariugs.  The  forty-fifth  volume  of  this  very  Icanied  and  valuable 
work  waj«  tinishcd  in  1819. 

^ieardOy  :^/7r/rf  (1772-1823),  jwlitical  economist,  the  eon  of  a  Dutch  Jew, 
wa^  an  extensive  stock-broker.  His  first  publication  was  a  pamphlet  on 
Tht  High  Prire  of  Bullion,  1809.  But  his  fame  rests  on  a  valuable 
treatiiv,* entitled  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,  1817. 

fipA^  daudius  ^Tanies  (1787-1821),  traveller,  and  resident  at  Bagdiid, 
^poblished  two  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of  Baftylon,    After  his  death  his 
aocompliAlied  wife  pubIL*hed  his  Narrative  of  a  Hesideiux  in  Koordistan. 

StfM^ar/,  Diiffald  (1753-1828),  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Plii- 
lo«ophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Elements  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Hunytn  Mind,  three  volumes;  *PAi7ow)pA?«i^  Essays,  one  volume; 
A  Ih'Mf^rtation  on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethiwl  Philosophy, 
written  in  1815  for  the  Encyclopa^ia  Britannica;  A  View  of  the.  Active 
and  Moral  I^jvrrs  of  Man;  and  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Few  men 
exerted  a  wider  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  early  part  of  Uic  nine- 
teenth century  than  this  doqnent  philosopher:  for  thirty  or  forty  years  his 
works  were  text-books  in  our  best  colleges.^ 

ytViiaiHS,  JBelen  ^  far  la  (1762-1827),  published  a  volume  of  Poews; 
alw  Ltf Iters  from  France;  Tnwels  in  Switzerland,  Ac. ;  but  she  will  ever  be 
hfiit  remembered  for  her  beautifid  sacred  lyric, — 

'*  Whilv  Th^c  I  ceok.  protwting  Power, 
Ik-  biy  vain  wi:«licH  Htill'd,*'  Ac 


>]ln.  RadclifTe  in  stylfN!  bj  Dr.  Brake  "  the 
Aikppnr*'  of  rvnuinro-writers,  who  to  the 
*M  lAiiib<('«|w  of  Salvator  Rofta  ha^  addtKl  the 
"■ikr  KTiKi^  of  a  ClMidi'.*'  Hnt  her  noTels, 
^  ib  poimlar,  are  now  Heldoin  read. 

'''All  tn«-  v^r*  I  reniain«Ml  Hl>oiit  Kdin- 
^1^"*  Mj«  Kir.  Jameii,  the  hliitorian  of  In- 


[  dia,  **  I  used,  as  often  as  I  rould,  to  steal  Into 
I  Mr.  8t« wart's  clawj  to  hoar  a  lecture,  which 
vftun  always  a  high  treat.  I  have  hcHrd  Pitt 
and  Fox  deliver  8«)ine  of  their  moBt  admired 
fpeenheR.  hut  1  nerer  hoard  any  thing  nearly 
9o  elo«iuent  w  some  of  the  hrctures  of  Pro 
'  feasor  Stewart.'' 
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WILLIAM  HAZLITT,  1778-1830. 

Wii.MAM  IIazlitt,  a  distinguished  critic  and  miscellaneouB  writer,  wi 
vou  of  a  Unitiirinii  chrrgymun  of  Shropehire,  and  was  bom  on  the  10 
April,  177H.  After  having  received  his  academical  education  at  the  toll* 
Hackney,  in  Middlesex,  he  commenced  life  as  a  painter,  and  by  this  i 
gained  an  accurate  kno\vh>dge  of  the  principles  of  the  arts.  He,  howevei 
li>ft  tlie  pencil  for  the  pen,  and,  instead  of  painting  pictures,  it  becan 
delight  to  criticize  them.  After  having  made  various  contributions  t 
perioditral  journals,  he  ])ublished  an  essay  on  the  JPrinciplea  qf  Human  J. 
a  work  which  displayed  considerable  ingenuity  and  acuteness.  Thi 
followe<l,  in  1808,  by  The  Eloquence  of  the  British  Senate,  a  selection  of  th 
parliamentary  speeches  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  with  notes,  two  vo 
oatavo. 

In  1810  appeared  his  Xcw  and  Improved  English  Gratnmarffor  the  • 
Si^hoolis,  in  wliich  are  incorporated  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Home  Took 
other  modern  writers  on  the  formation  of  language.  In  1817  was  pub 
Tfm  JiouHd  Table,  a  collection  of  Essays  on  Men,  Literature,  and  Ma 
which  had  ])reviously  appeared  in  the  periodical  called  The  JExaminer, 
were  sureooded  by  his  Characters  of  Shakspcarc's  Tlays^  a  View  oj  the  1 
attujc,  ami  Lectures  on  English  Poetry,  which  he  delivered  at  the  6 
Institution.  After  this  ai)pearcd,  from  time  to  time,  his  contributi( 
various  jM'riodicals,  un«ler  the  titles  of  Tahlc-Talk,  the  Spirit  qf  the  A^ 
Plain  ^jnakir,  and  the  Literature  qf  the  Elizabethan  Age.  His  largest  an( 
elaborate  work  is  his  Life  qf  J^t'apoleon,  in  four  volumes,  which  appea: 
1828, — a  production  which  has  given  him  a  high  rank  among  the  philosi 
and  historians  of  the  present  age.  Mr.  Hazlitt  also  contributed  many  a 
to  the  Edinburgh  Jicricw^  some  of  which  possess  great  merit  He  contin 
writv  and  p\iblish  till  the  year  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  1 
September,  1830. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Hazlitt  display  much  originality  and  genius,  ' 
with  great  critical  acuteness  and  brilliancy  of  fancy.  In  the  fine  an 
drama,  and  dramatic  literature,  he  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  cri 
tlie  day.  His  e^^.^^ays  are  full  of  wisdom,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  1 
from  a  pcru-'^al  of  them  without  having  gained  some  original  and  st 
itba.^  ami  very  valuable  thoughts.  His  Characters  qf  Shak^pcart^a  J*la^ 
hi««  Lo'ttifus  on  the  J>ramatic  Literature  qf  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  are  amoi 
m<^st  iutorosting  and  instructive  books  in  English  literature.  His  admi 
for  the  writers  of  that  period  was  intense,  and  he  descants  upon  their  b< 
with  groat  eKn^uenoe  and  joyous  enthusiasm.  An  able  and  discrimii 
writer  thus  speaks  of  him:  **IIis  mind  resembles  the  'rich  strande' 
S{HMiscr  has  so  nobly  describcnl.  and  to  which  be  has  himself  likened  t) 
of  Elii:abeth.  where  treasuries  of  every  description  lie,  without  order,  in 
hau-stiblo  profuv*ion.  Nv^ble  masses  of  exquisite  marble  are  there,  which 
l>e  lacdiiomd  to  sup]x^rt  a  glorious  temple;  and  gems  of  peerleaa  lustre. 
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adorn  the  holiest  shrine.  He  han  no  lack  of  the  deepest  feeling,  tho 
ndest  sentimenU  of  humanity,  or  the  loftiest  aspirations  after  ideal  good, 
lerc  are  no  great  leading  principles  of  taste  to  give  singleness  to  his 
nor  anj  central  points  in  his  mind,  around  which  his  feelings  may 
e  and  his  imaginations  cluster."^  Allowing  this  to  be  true,  there  yet 
L3  enough  to  constitute  him  one  of  the  most  tasteful,  discriminating,  and 
critics  in  the  English  language.' 

THE  UTEHATUHE  OF   THE   AGE   OF  ELIZABETH. 

e  age  of  Elizabeth  was  distinguished  beyond,  perhap,  any 
in  our  history  by  a  number  of  great  men,  famous  in  different 
and  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  with  unblemished 
■3, — statesmen,  warriors,  divines,  scholars,  poets,  and  phi- 
hers :  Kaleigh,  Drake,  Coke,  Hooker,  and  higher  and  more 
Ling  fitili,  and  still  more  frequent  in  our  mouths,  Shakspearc, 
ler,  Sidney,  Bacon,  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, — ^men 
I  fame  has  eternized  in  her  long  and  lasting  scroll,  and  who, 
leir  words  and  acts,  were  benefactors  of  their  country  and 
aents  of  human  nature.  Their  attainments  of  different  kinds 
the  same  general  stamp,  and  it  was  sterling :  what  they  did 
the  mark  of  their  age  and  country  upon  it.  Perhaps  the 
8  of  Great  Britain  (if  I  may  so  speak  without  offence  or 
ry)  never  shone  out  fuller  or  brighter,  or  looked  more  like 
than  at  this  period. 

^  first  cause  I  shall  mention,  as  contributing  to  this  general 
,  was  the  Reformation,  which  had  just  then  taken  place. 
event  gave  a  mighty  impulse  and  increased  activity  to 
:ht  and  mquiry,  and  agitated  the  inert  mass  of  accumulated 
dices  throughout  Europe.  The  effect  of  the  concussion  was 
al ;  but  the  shock  was  greatest  in  this  country.  It  toppled 
the  full-grown  intolerable  abuses  of  centuries  at  a  blow ; 
id  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  bigoted  faith  and 
ih  obedience ;  and  the  roar  and  dashing  of  opinions,  loosened 
their  accustomed  hold,  might  be  heard  like  the  noise  of  an 
r  sea,  and  has  never  yet  subsided.  Germany  first  broke  the 
of  misbegotten  fear,  and  gave  the  watchword ;  but  England 
d  the  shout,  and  echoed  it  back  with  her  island  voice,  from 
lousand  cliffs  and  craggy  shores,  in  a  longer  and  a  louder 
L  With  that  cry  the  genius  of  Great  Britain  rose,  and 
r  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  nations.  There  was  a  mighty 
station :  the  waters  were  out ;  public  opinion  was  in  a  state 
ejection.  Liberty  was  held  out  to  all  to  think  and  speak 
•uth.     Men's  brains  were  busy ;  their  spirits  stirring ;  their 


•bwryA  Bevttiw^  zzxir.  440. 
1  LUerary  Bemaim  of  Mr.  HazUtt,  Ac, 
L  aalw«r,  2  toIs.;  also  article  upon 
tons  works  io  the  Edinburgh  Beview, 


xxTiii.  72,  and  Ixiv.  395 ;  and  Id  the  Londtm 
QuarUrly,  xtU.  174,  xix.  424,  and  xztL  106} 
also  American  Quiarterlyy  xx.  266. 
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hearts  full ;  and  tlieir  hands  not  idle.  Their  eyes  were  o^ned 
to  expect  the  greatest  things,  and  their  ears  burned  with  cunositj 
and  zeal  to  know  the  trutli,  that  the  truth  might  make  them  free. 
The  death-bloAv  which  had  been  struck  at  scarlet  vice  and  bloated 
hypocrisy  loosened  ^heir  tongues,  and  made  the  talismans  and 
love-tokeiLs  of  Popish  superstition,  with  which  she  had  beguiled 
her  followers  and  committed  abominations  with  the  people,  fall 
harmless  from  their  necks. 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  the  chief  eneine  in  tlkB  great 
work.  It  threw  open,  by  a  secret  spring,  the  nch  treasures  of 
religion  and  morality  which  had  been  there  locked  up  as  in  a 
shrine.  It  revealed  the  visions  of  the  prophets,  and  conveyed 
the  lessons  of  inspired  teachers  to  the  meanest  of  the  people.  It 
gave  them  a  common  interest  in  a  common  cause.  Their  hearts 
burned  within  them  as  they  read.  It  gave  a  mind  to  the  people, 
by  giving  them  common  subjects  of  thought  and  feeling.  It 
cemented  their  union  of  character  and  sentiment;  it  created 
endless  diversity  and  collision  of  opinion.  They  found  objects  to 
employ  their  faculties,  and  a  motive  in  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
sequences attached  to  tliem,  to  exert  the  utmost  eagerness  in  tho 
pursuit  of  trutli  and  tlui  most  daring  intrepidity  in  maintaining 
it.  Religious  controversy  sharpens  the  understanding  by  the 
subtlety  and  remoteness  of  the  topics  it  discusses,  and  emDraoes 
the  will  by  their  infinite  importance.  We  perceive  in  the  bistoxy 
of  this  period  a  nervous  masculine  intellect.  No  levity,  no  feeble- 
ness, no  indifference ;  or,  if  there  were,  it  is  a  relaxation  from  the 
intense  activity  which  gives  a  tone  to  its  general  character.  But 
there  is  a  gravity  approaching  to  piety ;  a  seriousness  of  im- 
pressi<»n,  a  conscientious  severity  of  argument,  an  habitual  fervor 
and  eutliusiasm  in  tlu^ir  method  of  handling  almost  every  subject 
The  d(*bates  of  the  schoolmen  were  sharp  and  subtle  enough ;  but 
they  wanted  interest  and  grandeur,  and  were  besides  confined  to 
a  few ;  they  did  not  aflect  the  general  mass  of  the  conuuuuity. 
But  the  Bii)le  was  thrown  open  to  all  ranks  and  conditions  "to 
run  and  read,"  with  its  wonderful  table  of  contents  from  Crenesil 
to  the  Revelation.  Every  village  in  England  would  present  tho 
scenes  so  well  dest.Tibed  in  Burns's  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night" 
I  cannot  think  that  all  this  variety  and  weight  of  luiowledgo 
could  be  thrown  in  all  at  once  u{>on  the  minds  of  the  people  anid 
not  mak(i  some  impression  u])on  it,  the  traces  of  which  might  be 
discerned  in  the  mannei*s  and  literature  of  the  age.  For,  to  leave 
more  (lis])utable  ])oints,  and  take  only  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Old  Tt>stanieiit  or  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  New,  there  il 
nothing  like  them  in  the  power  of  exciting  awe  and  admiration 
or  of  riveting  sym})athy.  AVe  see  what  Milton  has  made  of  the 
account  of  the  Cn;ation,  from  the  luwMvviT  \\\  vcUich  he  has  treated 
//,  iuibued  and  Jinj)regnated  with  t\\<i  ft\AT\\.  vi'i  \\\^  >M3afc  ^1 
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we  speak.  Or  what  is  there  equal  (in  that  romantic  interest  and 
patriarchal  simplicity  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  a  country,  and 
rouses  it,  as  it  were,  from  its  lair  in  wastes  and  wildernesses)  to 
the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  of  Rachel  and  Lahan,  of 
Jacob's  Dream,  of  Ruth  and  Boaz,  the  descriptions  in  the  book 
of  Job,  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt,  or  the  account 
of  their  captivity  and  return  from  Babylon?  There  is  in  all 
these  parts  of  the  Scripture  and  numberless  more  of  the  same 
kind — ^to  pass  over  the  Orphic  hymns  of  David,  the  prophetic 
denunciations  of  Isaiah,  or  the  gorgeous  visions  of  Ezekiel — an 
originality,  a  vastness  of  conception,  a  depth  and  tenderness  of 
fieeiing,  and  a  touching  simplicitv  in  the  mode  of  narration, 
vhich  he  who  does  not  feel  need  be  made  of  no  "penetrable 
itnn. 

There  is  something  in  the  character  of  Christ  too  (leaving 
tdigious  iaith  quite  out  of  the  question)  of  more  sweetness  and 
Bitjesty,  and  more  likely  to  work  a  change  in  the  mind  of  man 
ky  the  contemplation  of  its  idea  alone,  than  any  to  be  found  in 
kutory,  whether  actual  or  feigned.     This  character  is  that  of 
nblime  humanity,  such  as  was  never  seen  on  earth  before  nor 
■nee.    This  shone  manifestly  both  in  his  words  and  actions.    We 
lee  it  in  his  washing  the  disciples'  feet  the  night  before  his  death, 
^hat  unspeakable  instance  of  humility  and  love,  above  all  art, 
til  meanness,  and  all  pride ;  and  in  the  leave  he  took  of  them  on 
that  occasion :  "  My  peace  I  give  unto  you,  that  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give,  give  I  unto  you ;"  and  in  his  last  command- 
ment, that  "  they  should  love  one  another."     Who  can  read  the 
account  of  his  behavior  on  the  cross,  when,  turning  to  his  mother, 
he  said,  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son !"  and  to  the  disciple  John, 
"  Behold  thy  mother !"  and  "  from  that  hour  that  disciple  took 
her  to  his  own  home,"  without  having  his  heart  smote  within 
him  ?     We  see  it  in  his  treatment  of  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery, and  in  his  excuse  for  the  woman  who  poured  precious  oint- 
ment on  his  garment  as  an  offering  of  devotion  and  love,  which 
is  here  all  in  all.    His  religion  was  the  religion  of  the  heart.   We 
iee  it  in  his  discourse  with  the  disciples  as  they  walked  together 
towards  Emmaus,  when  their  hearts  burned  within  them ;  in  his 
Sermon  from  the  Mount,  in  his  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
■nd  in  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son, — in  every  act  and  word  of  his 
Kfe,  a  grace,  a  mildness,  a  dignity  and  love,  a  patience  and  wis- 
dom, worthy  of  the  Son  of  Ood.     His  whole  life  and  being  were 
imbued,  steeped,  in  this  word,  charity:  it  was  the  spring,  the  well- 
head, from  which  every  thought  and  feeling  gushed  into  act; 
and  it  was  this  that  breathed  a  mild  glory  from  his  face  in  that 
last  agony  upon  the  cross,  "  when  the  meek  Saviour  bo\ved  V\\a 
head  sxiA  died/' praying  for  his  vnoinies.     He  was  the  i\Tft\,\.T\i^ 
teacher  of  morality ;  far  ho  alone  o^nceivod  the  idea  oV*  a.  \)WT^ 
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humanity.  He  redeemed  man  from  the  worship  of  that  idol, 
8clf,  and  instructed  him  by  precept  and  example  to  love  hii 
neighbor  as  himself,  to  forgive  our  enemies,  to  do  good  to  those 
that  curse  us  and  despiteful ly  use  us.  He  taught  the  love  of 
good  for  the  sake  of  good,  without  regard  to  personal  or  sinister 
views,  and  made  the  aiiectious  of  tlie  heart  the  sole  seat  of  mo- 
rality, instead  of  the  pride  of  the  understanding  or  the  etemneas 
of  the  will.  In  answering  the  question,  "  Who  is  our  neighbor?" 
as  one  who  stands  in  need  of  our  assistance  and  whose  wounds 
we  can  bind  up,  he  has  done  more  to  humanize  the  thoughts  and 
tame  the  unruly  pa.^ions  tlian  all  who  have  tried  to  reform  and 
benefit  mankind. 

The  very  idea  of  abstract  benevolence,  of  the  desire  to  do  good 
because  another  wants  our  Horvicei»,  and  of  regarding  the  human 
race  as  one  family,  tlie  oifspring  of  one  common  parent,  is  hardlj 
to  be  found  in  any  other  code  or  system.  It  was  "  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness."  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  never  thought  of  considering  others  but  as  thej 
were  Greeks  or  Romans,  as  they  were  bound  to  them  by  certain 
positive  ties,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  separated  from  them  by 
fiercer  antipathies.  Their  virtues  were  the  virtues  of  political 
machines,  their  vices  were  the  vices  of  demons,  read^  to  inflict  or 
to  endure  pain  with  obdurate  and  remorseless  inflexibility  of  pur- 
pose. But  in  the  Christian  religion  ''we  perceive  a  sofoieBB 
coming  over  the  heart  of  a  nation,  and  the  iron  scales  that  &nce 
and  harden  it  melt  and  drop  off."  It  becomes  malleable,  ciqNLUe 
of  pity,  of  forgiveness,  of  relaxing  in  its  claims,  and  remitting  its 
])ower.  We  strike  it,  and  it  does  not  hurt  us :  it  is  not  sted  or 
marble,  but  fiesh  and  blood,  clay  tempered  with  tears,  and  "sofk. 
as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe.'  The  gospel  was  first  preached 
to  the  poor;  for  it  consulted  their  wants  and  interests,  not  its 
own  [)ride  and  arrogance.  It  first  promulgated  the  equality  of 
mankind  in  the  community  of  duties  and  benefits.  It  denounped 
the  iniquities  of  the  chief-priests  and  Pharisees,  and  declared 
itself  at  variance  w^ith  principalities  and  powers ;  for  it  sympa- 
thizcit  not  with  the  oppressor,  but  the  oppressed.  It  first  abolished 
slavery ;  for  it  did  not  consider  the  power  of  tlie  will  to  inflict 
injury  as  clothing  it  with  a  right  to  do  so.  Its  law  is  good^  not 
power.  It  at  the  same  time  tended  to  wean  the  mind  from  the 
grossness  of  sense,  and  a  parti(^le  of  its  divine  flame  was  lent  to 
brighten  and  purify  the  lamp  of  love. 

MACBETH  AND   ItlCIIARD   THE   TUIRD   COMPARED. 

The  leading  features  in  the  character  of  Macbeth  are  striking 
enough,  and  they  form  what  may  be  thou^jht  at  first  only  a  boH 
rude,  Gothic  outline.     By  comparing  it  ^'ith  other  characters  of 
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ihe  same  author,  we  shall  perceive  the  absolute  truth  and  ideii- 
titj  which  is  observed  in  the  midnt  of  the  giddy  wliirl  and  rapid 
career  of  events.  With  powerful  and  masterly  strokes,  for  in- 
itance, .  he  has  marked  the  diileront  cHects  of  and^tiou  and 
aruelty,  operating  on  difllfrent  dispositions  and  in  diiierunt  cir- 
cumstances, in  his  Macbeth  and  Richard  ill.  Both  arc  tyrant*?, 
uurpers,  murderers ;  both  violent  and  ambitious ;  both  courageous, 
cruel,  treacherous.  But  Kicliard  is  cruel  from  nature  and  con- 
idtution.  Macbeth  becomes  so  from  accidental  circumstances. 
Bichard  is  from  his  birth  deformed  in  body  and  mind,  and  natu- 
mllv  incapable  of  good.  Macbeth  is  full  of  *'  the  milk  of  human 
kindness/  is  frank,  sociable,  generous,  lie  is  urged  to  the  com- 
Bua»ion  of  guilt  by  golden  opportunity,  by  tlic  instigations  of  his 
life,  and  by  prophetic  warnings.  **Fate  and  metaphysical  aid" 
ooDspire  agamst  his  virtue  and  his  loyalty.  Kichard,  on  the 
contrary,  needs  no  prompter,  but  wades  throujj:h  a  series  of  crimes 
to  the  height  of  his  ambition,  from  the  ungovernable  violence  of 
his  passions  and  a  restless  love  of  mischief,  ile  is  never  gay  but 
in  the  prospect  or  in  the  success  of  his  villanies;  Maebetli  is  full 
of  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  the  murder  of  Duncan,  which  he  is 
with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  commit,  and  of  remorse  after  its 

terpetration.  liichard  has  no  mixture  of  common  humanity  in 
is  composition,  no  regard  to  kindred  or  i)osteritv ;  he  owns  no 
fellowship  with  others,  but  is  "  himself  ahme.'*  IVlacbeth  endea- 
vors to  escape  from  reflection  on  his  crimes  by  rep(;lling  their 
consequences,  and  banishes  remorse  for  the  past  by  the  medita- 
tion of  future  mischief.  This  is  not  the  prineij)le  of  Kichard 's 
cruelty,  which  resembles  the  cold  malignity,  the  wanton  malice 
of  a  hend,  rather  than  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  Macbeth  is 
n>aded  on  to  act^  of  violence  and  retaliation  by  necessity ;  to 
Kichard,  blood  is  a  pastime.  There  are  other  essential  diifer- 
eoces.  Kichard  is  a  man  of  the  world;  a  vulgar,  plotting, 
hardened  villain,  wholly  regardless  of  every  thing  but  his  own 
ends  and  the  means  to  accomplish  them.  Kot  so  Macbeth.  The 
superstitions  of  the  age,  the  rude  state  of  society,  the  local  scenery 
and  customs,  all  give  a  wildness  and  imaginary  grandeur  to  his 
character.  From  the  strangeness  of  the  events  that  surround 
him,  he  is  full  of  amazement  and  fear,  and  stands  in  doubt  be- 
tween the  world  of  reality  and  the  world  of  fancy,  lie  sees 
sights  not  shown  to  mortal  eye,  and  hears  unearthly  music.  All 
L*  tumult  and  disorder  within  and  without  his  mind;  his  pur- 
[lij^'S  recoil  upon  himself,  are  broken  and  disjointed ;  he  is  the 
di>uble  thrall  of  his  passions  and  his  evil  destiny.  He  treads 
upon  the  brink  of  fate,  and  grows  dizzy  with  his  situation. 
Kichard  is  not  a  character  either  of  imagination  or  i)athos,  but 
of  pure  will.  There  is  no  conflict  of  opposite  feclijigs  in  his 
breast.     The  ap|)aritions  which  he  sees  only  haunt  him  in  his 
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sleep ;  nor  doQ^  he  live,  like  Macbeth,  in  a  waking  dream.  There 
is  notliing  tight  or  compact  in  Macbeth,  no  tenseness  of  fibre  nor 
poiuted  (lecii-ion  of  manner.  lie  has  indeed  considerable  eneigj 
and  manliness  of  soul ;  but  then  he  is  "  subject  to  all  the  skyej 
influences."  Pie  is  sure  of  nothing.  All  is  left  at  issue.  lu 
runs  a  tilt  with  fortune,  and  is  baiiied  with  preternatural  riddles. 
The  agitation  of  his  mind  resembles  the  rolling  of  the  sea  in  a 
storm,  or  he  is  like  a  lion  in  the  toils, — ^fierce,  impetuous,  and 
ungovernable.  Kichard,  in  the  busy  turbulence  of  his  projectiy 
never  loses  his  self-possession,  and  makes  use  of  every  circum- 
stance that  occurs  as  an  instrument  of  his  long-reaching-  designa 
In  his  last  extremity  we  can  only  regard  him  as  a  captured  wild 
beast ;  but  we  never  entirely  lose  our  concern  for  Macbeth,  and 
he  calls  back  all  our  sympathy  by  that  fine  close  of  thoughtful 
melancholy, — 

"  My  May  of  life 
Is  fall*ii  into  the  isear,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  aL'Company  old  age, 
As  honor,  love,  olxxlience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  steaid, 
( hirses  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honor,  breath, 
Which  ilie  })oor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not." 


ROBERT  HALL,  1764'lSJl. 

This  oniincut  writer  au«l  preacher,  the  sou  of  u  Baptist  clergyman  in  Amsbyi 
Loico.sti'r.-:hire,  was  born  at  that  place  on  the  2d  of  May,  ITM.  He  received 
tlie  early  pari  of  his  ciliicatidn  iu  Xortliamptou  School,  where  he  mode  fft»k 
j)roi;r«.sH  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  remoTed  to 
Bristol  TlnM»logicaI  Sf-minary,  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists.  In  1780  he 
was  polernnly  •'  set  apart"  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  in  connection  with  the 
Baj>tists:  and,  al><:)ut  a  year  after,  he  was  sent  to  King's  College,  Aberde«i» 
where,  among  other  frii-ndships,  he  formed  that  of  Mr.  (afterward  Sir)  Jamsf 
Mackiutosli,  whir^h  continued  throuj^h  life.  In  1783  he  was  associated  with 
Dr.  Kvan^.  as  n.ssislaut  ])astor  in  the  church  at  Bristol,  and  became  ahM 
elad.><ieal  till  or  at  the  acaiiemy  in  that  city.  From  the  very  commencement 
of  JiJM  ministrations,  Mr.  Hull's  preaching  attracted  an  unusual  degree  of 
att«'ntion.  His  cK^^jueneo,  remarkable  alike  for  its  brilliancy  and  its  force,  was 
a  themit  of  general  ])raise:  and,  by  his  instructive  and  fascinating  conyersa- 
lion  in  ]»rivate,  he  called  forth  eipial  admiration. 

In  J7W0  ho  sucr'(.'eded  the  celebrated  Robert  Robinson,  as  minister  of  the 
Baptihit  conc^regation  at  (!ambri<lge.  w^licre  ho  labored  with  increasing  repu- 
tation till  1S04,  when  he  was  afflicted  by  a  mental  aberration,  from  which, 
liowever,  ho  recovered  sufTiciently  to  discharge  his  pastoral,  duties  in  1805j 
but  toward  the  close  of  that  year  he  unhappily  suffered  a  relapse,  and  it  wsf 
deemed  essential  for  his  perfect  restoration  that  he  should  pass  a  considerable 
time  in  tranquil  retirement     Accordingly,  he  resigned  his  office  at  Cambridgt 
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6,  wh«n  hJB  ooDgregation  teaiified  their  deep  sense  of  his  merits  by  pur- 
ig  for  him  an  annuity  for  life.  The  eflect  of  these  attacks  upon  his 
I  was  to  make  him  examine  his  own  religious  exercises  with  more 
oiang  faithfulness,  and  to  consecrate  himself  more  entirely  to  God. 
pietj  aasumed  a  more  exalted  tone,  his  habito  became  more  strictly 
omJ,  and  hia  exercises  more  fervent  and  elevated  than  they  had  ever 
^  ^eeu;  and  he  watched  with  jealous  care  over  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
:t  aa  well  as  every  movement  of  his  heart" 

oental  faculties  being  now  completely  restored,  he  accepted  the  invita- 
^  »  church  in  Leicester  to  become  their  pastor.  Over  this  congrega> 
*  presided  twenty  years,  a  period  undistinguished  by  any  incident  of 
articular  moment,  excepting  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  March, 
•Coring  his  residence  here  he  contributed  many  valuable  articles  to  the 
Bedew,  and  also  engaged  in  a  religious  controversy  upon  what  is 
le  TertM  of  Communionf  advocating,  with  his  usual  energy,  learning, 
uence,  the  principle  of  Open  Communion, 

i  he  removed  to  Bristol,  the  place  where  his  ministerial  career  began, 
'e  it  was  destined  soon  to  come  to  a  close.  His  pastoral  duties  were 
d  with  his  usual  faithfulness,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  his 
li  declining.  In  1830  he  was  compelled  to  try  a  change  of  air  and 
o  ultimate  benefit,  however,  was  derived  from  this  movement;  and, 
ring  severely  from  a  complication  of  disorders,  he  departed  this  life 
t  of  February,  1831. 

Elall  was  not  only  the  most  distinguished  ornament  of  the  Christian 
hich  be  belonged,  but,  as  a  preacher,  his  claims  to  pre-eminence 
owledged  by  competent  judges  of  every  creed.  His  mental  endow- 
e  of  a  very  high  order,  and  his  excellency  consisted  not  in  the  pre- 
?  of  one,  but  in  the  exquisite  proportion  and  harmony  of  all  his 
\.  mind  of  naturally  great  capacity  had  been  enriched  by  a  course 
of  unusual  extent,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  draw  his  illustrations 
Imoat  infinite  variety  of  sources.  His  oratory  was  brilliant,  but  not 
rily  showy  or  encumbered  with  poetical  images.  His  style  is  at 
and  simple,  and  the  construction  of  his  sentences  is  characterized 
nited  with  strength  and  compactness:  so  that  his  works  display  a 
levation,  learning,  and  elegance  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
among  the  works  of  divines.^ 

a  personal  character,  it  was  every  thing  becoming  a  Christian.     His 

pure,  sincere,  exalted,  and  untainted  by  bigotry  or  intolerance.     As 

le  was  zealous,  afTectionatc,  and  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his 


II,  like  Bishop  Taylor,  has  the  elo- 
n  orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the 
'  a  Bchonlman,  the  profonndnesn  of 
U-,  and  the  piety  of  a  saint." — Dr. 

a  lirlng  writer  who  combines  the 
Fohn»»n.  Addison,  and  Burlco.  with- 
11  perfect  Ions.  It  is  a  dixKontinK 
Cambridge,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall, 
she*  to  see  the  English  lanfcuage 
ction  most  read  his  writings." — 

tine«,  TBTlety,  and  extent  of  his 
ire  not  so  remarkable  as  his  abso- 


lute mastory  over  it.  lie  moves  aliout  In  the 
loftiest  sphere  of  contemplation  as  though  ha 
wore  '  native  and  endued  to  Its  clement!'  He 
uses  the  fineet  closHical  a1Iusion<i,  the  noblest 
images,  and  the  most  exquisite  words,  aa 
though  they  were  those  that  rn mo  flrst  to  his 
mind  and  which  formed  his  natuml  dinlect. 
There  is  not  the  least  appoamnce  of  strlWug 
after  grcatnoss  in  his  most  mnirniflcent  excur- 
sions; but  he  rises  to  the  loftiest  heights  with 
a  childlike  ease.  Ills  style  is  one  of  the  cb'ar- 
est  and  simplest — the  least  encumbered  with 
Its  own  beauty— of  any  wliich  has  ever  been 
written"— London  Magatine,  Febniarj-,  1821. 
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duties.  In  Iiiin,  benevolence  and  humility  were  conspieuous,  and  he  i 
wurinth  of  affection  to  grcut  strength  of  intellect.  In  social  life  he  was 
communicative,  sincere,  and  unostentatious.^ 

Indeed,  the  world  has  seldom  seen  a  character  that  united  so  muen  b 
mind  and  heart,  extensive  learning,  profoundness  of  thought^  great  eloq^ 
sincere  and  unailectcd  piety,  and  a  benevolence  that  embraced  the  good 
whole  human  race.* 


HOMER  AND  MILTON, 

Perhaps  few  authors  have  been  distinguished  by  more  sii 
features  of  character  than  Homer  and  Milton.  That  vastnc 
thought  Avhich  fills  the  imagination,  and  that  sensibility  of  \ 
wliich  renders  every  circumstance  interesting,  are  the  qualiti 
both ;  but  Milton  is  the  most  sublime,  and  Homer  the  mos 
turesque.  Homer  lived  in  an  early  age,  before  knowledge 
much  advanced ;  he  would  derive  little  from  any  acouired  abil 
and  therefore  may  be  styled  the  poet  of  nature.  To  this  so 
perhaps,  we  may  trace  the  principal  difference  between  H 
and  Milton.  The  (Grecian  poet  was  left  to  the  movements  o 
own  mind,  and  to  the  influence  of  that  variety  of  passions  v 
are  common  to  all :  his  conceptions  are  therefore  distinguish! 
their  simplicity  and  force.  In  Milton,  who  was  skilled  in  a] 
every  department  of  science,  learning  seems  sometimes  to 
shaded  the  splendor  of  genius. 

No  e])ic  poet  excites  emotions  so  fervid  as  Homer,  or  post 
so  much  lire;  but  in  point  of  sublimity  he  cannot  be  compar 
Milton.  I  rather  think  the  Greek  poet  has  been  thought  to  • 
in  this  quality  more  than  he  really  does,  for  want  of  a  pi 
conception  of  its  efiect^.  When  the  perusal  of  an  author  i 
us  above  our  usual  tone  of  mind,  we  immediately  ascribe 
sensations  to  the  sublime,  without  considering  whether  they 
on  the  imagination  or  the  feelings, — ^whether  they  elevate 
fancy  or  only  fire  the  passions. 

The  sublime  has  for  its  object  the  imagination  only,  and  i 
fluence  is  not  so  much  to  occasion  any  fervor  of  feeling  ai 
calmness  of  fixed  astonishment.  If  we  consider  the  sublin 
thus  distinguished  from  every  other  quality,  Milton  will  aj 
to  possess  it  in  an  unrivalled  degree ;  ana  here  indeed  lie 
secret  of  his  j)ower.  The  perusal  of  Homer  inspires  us  wit 
ardent  sensibility;  Milton,  with  the  stillness  of  surprise.  Th< 
fills  and  delights  the  mind  with  the  confluence  of  various 
tions ;  the  other  amazes  with  the  vastness  of  his  ideas.     The  b 


1  Tho  dcgrop  tif  Doclor  of  Divinity  was  coii- 
forrctl  upon  liiin;  but.  bolioyjug  it  onscrip- 
tiiral,  ho  nt'Vt.T  uii^umcil  tliu  title. 

>  Tlie  coIl(>ct(>d  workit  of  Kobort  Hall,  with 
▼ariouf  poetbumouA  proUuctioDs,  and  a  memoir 
oChis  lln  bjr  Dr.  Gregory, and  a  critical  esti- 


mate of  Ilia  character  and  writings  b 
foster,  were  published  in  1832.  in  six  t 
8vo.  Read  an  article  in  the  JEcftndKi 
rutip,  xlv.  147 ;  another  in  the  <^»arterljf 
100;  and  an  excellent  article  in  the  JVa 
tiih  Rtvicw,  iv.  54. 
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nents  of  Milton^s  mind  are  steady  and  progressive:  he  carries 
the  fancy  through  successive  stages  of  elevation,  and  gradually 
increases  the  heat  by  adding  fuel  to  the  fire. 

The  flights  of  Homer  are  more  sudden  and  transitory.  Milton, 
riioee  mind  was  enlightened  by  science,  appears  the  most  com- 
prehensive :  he  shows  more  acuteness  in  his  reflections  and  more 
nblimity  of  thought.  Homer,  who  lived  more  with  men,  and 
bad,  perhaps,  a  deeper  tincture  of  the  liuman  passions,  is  by  ihr 
the  most  vehement  and  picturesque.  To  the  view  of  Milton  tlui 
vide  scenes  of  the  universe  seem  to  have  been  thrown  open,  whic'h 
he  regards  with  a  cool  and  comprehensive  survey,  little  agitated, 
Bid  superior  to  those  emotions  which  affect  inferior  mortals;. 
Homer,  when  he  rises  the  highest,  goes  not  beyond  the  bounds 
of  human  nature :  he  still  connects  his  descriptions  with  human 
pusions,  and  though  his  ideas  have  less  sublimity,  they  have 
more  fire.  The  appetite  for  greatness — that  appetite  which  always 
Rmsps  at  more  than  it  can  contain — ^is  never  so  fully  satistfied  as 
m  the  perusal  of  ParadUe  Lost.  In  following  Milton  we  grow 
iuniliar  with  new  worlds,  we  traverse  the  immensities  of  space, 
luidering  in  amazement,  and  finding  no  bounds.  Homer  Con- 
ines the  mind  to  a  narrower  circle ;  but  that  circle  he  brings 
Karer  to  the  eye :  he  fills  it  with  a  quicker  succession  of  objects, 
ind  makes  it  the  scene  of  more  interesting  action. 


A    PATIifOrS  DUTY  TO  IIIS  COVXTRY.^ 

Tc  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  duties  of  this  (irisis,  it  will  \n\ 
lecessary  to  raise  your  minds  to  a  level  with  your  station,  to  extend 
your  views  to  a  distant  futurity,  and  to  conse([uences  the  most 
eertain,  though  most  remote.  By  a  series  of  criminal  enterj)rises, 
by  the  successes  of  guilty  ambition,  the  liberties  of  Europe  havcj 
been  gradually  extinguished ;  the  subjugation  of  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  free  towns  of  Germany  has  completed  that  catas- 
trophe ;  and  we  are  the  only  j)eople  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  w  ht> 
ire  in  possession  of  equal  laws  and  a  free  constitution.  Free^loni, 
driven  from  every  spot  on  the  Continent,  has  sought  an  asyluin 
in  a  country  which  she  always  chose  for  her  favorite  abode;  but 
ihe  is  pursueil  even  here,  and  threatened  with  destruction.  The 
inundation  of  lawless  power,  after  covering  the  whole  earth, 
threatens  to  follow  us  here;  and  we  are  most  exactly, most  critic- 
ally placed,  in  the  only  aperture  where  it  can  be  successfully  re- 
pelled,— ^in  the  Thermopyla>  of  the  universe.  As  far  as  the  inte- 
rests  of  freedom  are  concerned, — the  most  important  by  far  ot* 


I  Frooi  a  •ermon  nrottcbed  l>«fore  a  company 
tf  n^vnteeni  on'^The  flentim^tnti  prr^iwr  to 
tht  PntentCriaii,*'  at  Bristol,  October  19, 1803, 


K'inn  tho  day  appolntod  for  a  Oenkrat.  Fa>t. 
Napoleon  wan  thnn  at  the  hnif;ht  of  \\\*  powor, 
and  thri>.ateD«Kl  the  li)>ertic!)  or  all  Kuro]>o. 
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subluDary  interests, — you,  my  countrymen,  stand  in  the  capaci^ 
of  the  feileral  representatives  of  the  human  race ;  for  with  you  M 
is  to  dcteriniuc  (under  God)  in  what  condition  the  latest  posterilj' 
shall  be  horn ;  tlieir  fortunes  are  intrusted  to  your  care,  and  en 
your  conduct  at  this  moment  depend  the  color  and  compleziov 
of  their  destiny.    If  liberty,  after  being  extinguished  on  the  Coi^ 
tinout,  is  sufi'ered  to  expire  here,  whence  is  it  ever  to  emerge  ift 
the  mid.st  of  that  tliick  night  that  will  invest  it?    It  remains  witk 
vou,  tlien,  to  decide  whether  that  freedom,  at  whose  voice  ihft 
kingdoms  of  Europe  awoke  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  to  run  a  cmresr 
of  virtuous  emulation  in  every  thing  great  and  good ;  the  freedofli 
which  dispelled  the  mit^ts  of  su]>er8tition,  and  invited  the  natios 
to  behold  their  (.Tod;  whose  magic  touch  kindled  the  ravB  of 
genius,  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  and  the  Hame  of  eloquence ;  tfa0 
freedom  which  poured  into  our  lap  opulence  and  arts,  and  cmbfli^ 
ILshed  life  with  innumerable  institutions  and  improvementB,  till 
it  became  a  theatre  of  wonders ;  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whetbi^ 
this  freedom  shall  yet  survive,  or  be  covered  with  a  funeral  polij^. 
and  wrapt  in  eternal  gloom.     It  is  not  necessary  to  await  joi^a 
determination.     In  the  solicitude  you  feel  to  approve  youraelTlp' 
worthy  of  such  a  trust,  every  thought  of  what  is  afflicting  in  wavi- 
fiire,  every  apprehension  of  danger  must  vanish,  and  you  are  iMp 
patient  to  mingle  in  the  battles  of  the  civilized  world.     Gro,  theBi 
ye  defenders  of  your  country,  accompanied  with  every  auspiciont 
omen;  advance  with  alacrity  into  the  field,  where  God  Himself 
nmsters  the  hosU  to  war.     Religion  is  too  much  interested  ia 
your  success  not  to  lend  vou  her  aid;  she  will  shed  over  thil- 
enterprise  her  selectest  influence.     While  you  are  engaged  in  tbe^^ 
field,  many  will  repair  to  tlie  closet,  many  to  the  sanctuary;  the' 
faithfiil  of  every  name  will  employ  that  prayer  which  has  powitf^^ 
with  God;   the  feeble  hands  which  are  unequal  to  any  othcP' 
weapon  will  gras])  the  sword  of  the  Spirit;  and  from  myriadi-; 
of  liumble,  contrite  hearts,  the  voice  of  intercession,  BuppUcat]0% 
and  weeping  will  mingle  in  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  dhouti 
of  battle  and  the  shock  of  arms. 

While  you  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  success  of  the 
i'neniv,  you  have  every  means  of  preventing  that  success,  so  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  victory  not  to  crown  your  exertiomi 
The  extent  of  your  resources,  under  God,  is  equal  to  the  juataot^ 
of  your  cause.  But  should  Providence  determine  otherwisa. 
should  you  fall  in  this  struggle,  should  the  nation  fall,  yoa  wUl 
have  the  satisfaction  (the  purest  allotted  to  man)  of  having  pe^. 
formed  your  part;  your  names  will  be  enrolled  with  the  moit: 
illustrious  dead ;  while  ])osterity,  to  the  end  of  time,  as  often  M 
they  revolve  the  events  of  this  period  (and  they  will  incessantlj 
revolve  them),  will  turn  to  you  a  reverential  eye,  while  th^ 
mourn  over  the  freedom  which  is  entombed  in  your  sqHilchre.  T: 
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but  imagine  the  virtuous  heroes,  legislators,  and  patriots, 
rj  age  and  eountry,  are  bending  from  their  elevated  seats 
€88  uiis  contest,  as  if  they  were  incapable,  till  it  be  brought 
vorable  issue,  of  enjoying  their  eternal  repose.  Enjoy  that 
iUiiBtrious  immortals !  i  our  mantle  fell  when  you  ascended ; 
0U8and8,  inflamed  with  your  spirit,  and  impatient  to  tread 
r  steps,  are  ready  to  swear  by  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
ifeth  far  ever  and  ever,  they  will  protect  Freedom  in  her 
^lum,  and  never  desert  that  cause  which  you  sustained  by 
aboTS  and  cemented  with  your  blood.  And  Thou,  sole 
among  the  children  of  men,  to  whom  the  shields  of  the 
belong,  ^rd  on  Thy  sword,  thou  Most  Miahty,  go  forth 
IT  hosts  m  the  day  of  battle !  Impart,  in  aadition  to  their 
aury  valor,  that  confidence  of  success  which  springs  from 
resencel  Pour  into  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  departed 
I  Inspire  them  with  Thine  own;  and,  wnile  led  by  Thine 
uid  fighting  under  Thy  banners,  open  Thou  their  eyes  to 
in  every  valley,  and  in  every  plain,  what  the  prophet 
bj  the  same  illumination, — chariots  of  fire,  and  horses  of 
Then  shall  the  strona  man  he  as  tow,  and  the  maker  of  U  as 
z;  and  they  shall  both  burn  together,  and  none  shaU  quench 

THE  BIBLE. 

Bible  is  the  treasure  of  the  poor,  the  solace  of  the  sick, 
B  support  of  the  dying ;  and,  while  other  books  may  amuse 
struct  in  a  leisure  hour,  it  is  the  peculiar  triumph  of  that 
o  create  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  to  alleviate  the 
which  admits  of  no  other  alleviation,  to  direct  a  beam  of 
>  the  heart  which  no  other  topic  of  consolation  can  reach ; 
^ilt,  despair,  and  death  vanish  at  the  touch  of  its  holy 
tion.  There  is  something  in  the  spirit  and  diction  of  the 
vrbich  is  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  arrest  the  attention 
plainest  and  most  uncultivated  minds.  The  simple  struc- 
■  its  sentences,  combined  with  a  lofty  spirit  of  poetry, — its 
r  allusions  to  the  scenes  of  nature  and  the  transactions  of 
n  life, — the  delightful  intermixture  of  narration  with  the 
lal  and  preceptive  parts,  and  the  profusion  of  miraculous 
rbich  convert  it  into  a  sort  of  enchanted  ground, — its  con- 
dvertence  to  the  Deity,  whose  perfections  it  renders  almost 
and  palpable, — unite  in  bestowing  upon  it  an  interest 
attaches  to  no  other  performance,  and  which,  after  assi- 
and  repeated  perusal,  invests  it  with  much  of  the  charm 
elty ;  Ince  the  great  orb  of  day,  at  which  we  are  wont  to 
ith  unabated  astonishment  from  infancv  to  old  age.  What 
K)ok  besides  the  Bible  could  be  heard  m  public  assemblies 
to  year,  with  an  attention  that  never  tires  and  an  iiji- 
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terest  that  never  cloys  ?  With  few  exceptioni,  let  a  portioa  i 
the  Sacred  Volume  be  recited  in  a  mixed  multitude,  and,  th<Ni| 
it  has  been  heard  a  thousand  times,  a  universal  stillnese  eoBOH 
every  eye  is  fixed,  and  every  ear  is  awake  and  attentive.  84b( 
if  you  can,  any  other  composition,  and  let  it  be  rendered  -OQuiw 
familiar  to  the  mind,  and  see  whether  it  will  produce  thia  mbqf 


HENRY  MACKENZIE,  I74o-183L 

• 

Henry  Mackk.nzik,  the  son  of  Dr.  Joshua  Mackenzie,  an  eminent  phymft 
of  Ediiiburgli,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1745.  After  being  educated  at  t 
Uigh  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Mackcniie  engaged  in  t 
Btudy  of  the  law,  and  became  an  attorney  in  the  Court  of  the  Eaeheq 
that  city,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1766.  In  the  year  1771  appeared, 
mously,  the  work  for  which  he  is  chiefly  celebrated,  entitled  The  Man  nf  9k^ 
ing.  It  rose  immediately  to  great  popularity,  and  waa  followed,  a  few  j|| 
after,  by  The,  Man  of  the  World,  which,  though  somewhat  inferior  to  the  IbrVK 
breathes  the  same  tone  of  exquisite  sensibility.  In  the  first-named  worl^l 
author  paints  his  hero  as  constantly  obedient  to  every  emotion  of  hii  mm 
sense ,'  in  the  Man  of  the  World,  on  the  contrary,  he  exhibits  a  person  raiUi 
headlong  into  vice  and  ruin,  and  spreading  misery  all  around  him,  by  taM 
voring  to  grasp  at  happiness  in  defiance  of  the  moral  sense.  In  177^  lunrt 
become  a  member  of  a  new  literary  society  in  Edinburgh,  he  suggested  tba  I 
Btitution  of  a  new  periodical  paper  similar  to  the  Spectaior.  The  schem*  m 
speedily  carried  into  effect,  and  the  papers,  under  the  title  of  Tki  Jtfwjof, 
which  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  the  editor,  were  published  in  weekly  numbers,  ii 
were  subsequently  republished  with  the  names  of  the  authors,'  in  three  d| 
decimo  volumes. 

To  the  Mirror  succeeded  the  Lounger, — a  periodical  of  siniilar  eharMtary  m 
equally  successful.  Mr.  Mackenxie  was  the  most  valuable  contributor  to  bsj 
these  works.  His  papers  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  that  swoeta^ 
and  beauty  of  style,  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  which  form  the  peculiar  chan 
ter  of  his  writings.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  the  Lounger,  No.  97,  was  the  fini' 
appreciate  the  genius  of  Burns,  in  a  review  of  his  poems  then  recently  p« 
lidhcd,  by  which  the  poet  was  brought  into  public  notice,  and  preyented  fit 
quitting  his  country,  as  he  intended,  for  the  West  Indies.  After  this,  1 
Muckeuzie  published  a  number  of  dramas ;  but,  though  they  pOMMMed  eo 
sidcrable  merit  as  literary  productions,  they  were  not  successiVil  on  the  stti 
His  celebrity  is  derived  principally  from  his  Esaaye  and  his  Man  qf  JPMit 
which  are  characterized  by  a  beauty  of  style,  depth  of  pathos,  and  delioney 
imagination  that  will  always  render  them  popular.  In  priTato  life,  K 
Mackenzie  **  was  not  more  distinguished  by  the  wit  with  which  he  enliren 
a  numerous  circle  of  attached  friends,  than  the  beneTolence  and  wiadom  wi 
wfiich  he  counselled  and  assisted  them."    This  ornament  of  hie  native  oi 


>  The  "  Mirror  Cluh"*  conirfnted  of  Mr.  Hac- 


>  The  ■*  Mirror  <;iuh^  connnted  of  Mr.  Mac-    Oollen,  Mr.Buniatyiia  Mr. 
k*iud«  (the  chlHf  ountribator),  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  1  cnwbla,  Mr.6«ai||^  HsOMy 
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W  at  Edinbargh.  at  the  tdvanced  tge  of  eighty -six,  from  the  decay  of  natum 
ndwr  than  from  disease,  on  the  14th  of  January,  lK:tI.i 

Few  modem  writers  have  been  more  fortunaU;  than  Mr.  Marktruzit*  in  tlifir 
■pytiih  to  the  heart;  and  his  fictions  in  the  Mirror  hold  a  conspicuous  rank 
ang  the  best  efforts  iu  pathetic  compofliiion.  The  9tory  of  La  RfM'hc,  in  Xod. 
IS, U,  and  44.  has  been  frequently  republit^hod  us  a  truot.  ScnnM*ly,  it'  at  all. 
kfinior  to  this,  in  true  delicacy  and  pathos,  is  tho  touehinp;  unrrntion  in  No. 
II.— the  Sicry  of  Nancy  Coilins.  In  humorous  delineation,  also.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
ku  presented  us  with  various  specimens.  The  descriptionn  of  the  JIumritpun 
fokUy  in  the  2firror,  and  of  the  Mukkroom  Family  in  the  Lounflcr,  ar«>  toM  in 
■ek  a  d«^licate  vein  of  irony,  satire,  and  humor,  as  to  rival  the  bc»;t  pii]i(>r«  *>f 
Alt  character  in  the  Spectator  of  Addison. 

THE  HOMESPVS  FAMILY. 

ft  Ac  Auikin-  <^ikt*'  Mirrm-r 

SfR : — Some  time  ago  I  troubled  you  with  a  letter  jriving  an 
aoDonnt  of  a  particular  sort  of  grievance  felt  by  the  families  of 
■en  of  small  fortunes,  from  their  acquaintance  with  those  of 
pnt  ones.  I  am  emboldened,  by  the  favorable  reception  of  my 
nrt  letter,  to  write  you  a  second  upon  the  same  subject. 

You  will  remember,  sir,  my  account  of  a  visit  which  my  (laujrh- 
1d«  paid  to  a  great  lady  iu  our  neighborhood,  and  of  tlie  eflccts 
vUcn  that  visit  had  upon  them.  I  was  beginning  to  hope;  that 
tine  and  the  sobriety  of  manners  which  home  exhibited  would 
RBtore  them  to  their  former  situation,  when,  unfortunate?! y,  a 
oreomatance  happened  still  more  fatal  to  me  than  their  expt-di- 
tbn  to '     Tnis,  sir,  was  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  the  great 

hiy  in  return. 

r  was  just  returning  from  the  superintendence  of  my  ploughs 
k  a  field  I  have  lately  enclosed,  when  I  was  met  on  the  green 
before  my  door  by  a  gentleman  (for  such  I  took  him  to  be) 
Umnted  upon  a  very  handsome  gelding,  who  asked  nje,  by  the 
q»pellation  of  hon^t  friend^  if  tliis  was  not  Mr.  Homospun's ; 
ind.  in  the  same  breath,  wliother  the  ladies  were  ;it  home.  I 
told  him  my  name  was  Homespun,  the  house  was  mine,  and  my 
life  and  daughters  were,  1 1)elieved,  within.  Upon  this  tlie  young 
lan,  pulling  off  his  h.at,  and  begging  my  pardon  for  calling  me 
ionexf,  said  he  was  despatched  by  Lady with  lier  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  and  Misses  Homespun,  and  that,  if  convenient,  she 
intended  herself  the  honor  of  dining  with  them  on  her  return 


leoteh  AddlMD.    In  ramming  up  hu  niorita     Muie  he  ctmld  rl<Mcribe,  auonio,  aiul  sustaiu  a 
V  «  •  noTf  list  and  esaayiat  the  lome  Iilgh  an-     varli'ty  of  cbarfu:t<«r»." 
';  Itertty  oUaerraa,  ""nw  historian  of  the  Home-  \ 
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*kich  I  had  worn  at  my  marriage,  was  got  up  for  the  purpose ; 
ht  the  breeches  burst  a  scam  at  the  very  first  attempt  of  pulling 
ftem  on,  and  the  sleeves  of  the  coat  were  also  irapractioanle ;  so 
■e  was  forced  to  content  herself  with  clothing  nie  in  my  Sun- 
^s  coat  and  breeches,  with  the  laced  waist(?()at  of  the  ahove- 
■ntioned  suit,  slit  in  the  back,  to  set  them  off  a  little.  My 
{ndener,  who  has  been  accustomed,  indwd,  to  serve  in  many 
■pacities,  had  his  head  cropped,  curk^d,  and  powdered,  for  the 
|ut  of  butler ;  one  of  the  best-looking  plough-boys  had  a  yellow 
•pe  clapped  to  his  Sunday *s  coat,  to  make  him  pass  for  a  servant 
■  liverv;  and  we  borrowed  mv  ^on-in-law  the  parson's  man  for 
I  third  hand. 

All  this  was  accomplished,  thoujjh  not  without  some  tumult 

jod  disorder,  before  the  arrival  of  the  great  lady.     She  gave  us, 

ndeed,  more  time  for  the  purpose  than  we  looked  tor,  as  it  was 

Mtr  six  o'clock  before  she  arrived.     But  this  was  productive  of 

I  misfortiine  on  the  other  hand :  the  dinner  my  jmor  wife  had 

hiitled,    sweated,  and    scolded    for,    was  so    over-boiled,   over- 

itewed,  and  over-roa»ted,  that  it  neecU^d  the  appetite  of  so  late  an 

■Mir  to  make  it  go  well  down  even  with  me,  who  am  not  very 

rice  in  these  matters ;  luckily,  her  ladyt*hip,  as  I  am  told,  never 

cite  mucby  for  fear  of  spoiling  her  shape,  now  that  small  waists 

lave  con^e  into  fashion  again. 

The  dinner,  however,  though  spoiled  in  the  ccM)king,  was  not 

thrown   away,  as  her   ladvship's   train   made  shift  to   eat  the 

fieatest  part  of  it.    When  1  say  her  trainy  1  do  not  mean  her  ser- 

Tanta  only,  of  which  there  were  half  a  dozun  in  livery,  besides 

the  illustrious  Mr.  Papillot  an<l  her  ladyship's  maid,— gentle- 

vmnan,    I   should  say, — ^who  had  a  table  U)  themselves.     Iler 

parlor  attendants  were  equally  numerous,  consisting  of  two  ladies 

and  six   gentlemen,  who  had  accompanied  her  ladyship  in  this 

excursion,  and  did  us  the  honor  of  coming  to  eat  and  drink  with 

as,  and    bringing  their  servants  to  do  the  same,  though  we  had 

never  seen  or  h^rd  of  them  bef<»r(i. 

IHirin^  the  progress  of  this  entertainment  there  were  several 
little  embarrassments  which  might  appear  ridiculous  in  descrip- 
tion, but  were  matters  of  serious  distress  to  us.  Boup  was  spilled, 
dishes  overturned,  and  glasses  broken,  by  the  awkwardness  of 
oar  attendants ;  and  things  were  not  a  bit  mended  by  my  wife's 
solicitude  (who,  to  do  her  justice,  had  all  her  eyes  about  her)  to 
correct  them. 


Frona  the  time  of  her  ladvship's  arrival,  it  was  impossible 
lumer  could  be  over  before  k  was  dark ;  this,  with  the  consi 


dinner 

don  of  the  bad 

next 


that 
idcrar 


it  tne  Dad  ro^j  ^iie.  had  to  pass  through  in  her  way  to  the 
•i-  ^"'!f  *  ?  ^eant  to  vwit,  produced  an  invitation  from  my 
wife  and  daughters  to  pass  the  niidit  with  us,  which,  after  a  few 
words  ot  apology  f^^  ^j^^  trouble  she  gave  us,  and  a  few  more  of 
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great  love  between  us  at  the  beginning,  and  it  pleased  HeaT«B  to  decreMe  M 
on  farther  acquaintance."  In  1805  he  published  Th€  La^  of  ik*  LaU  Jiuuini^ 
which  was  composed  at  the  rate  of  a  canto  per  week,  and  for  which  hi 
obtained  six  hundred  pounds.  In  1808  appeared  his  Marmioih  which  he  sola 
for  one  thousand  pounds,  the  extraordinary  success  of  which  induced  him*  h* 
says,  for  the  first  and  last  time  of  his  life,  to  feel  something  approaching  It 
vanity.  This  was  succeeded  by  an  edition  of  Dryden's  works,  in  eightseii 
volumes,  with  notes  historical  and  explanatory,  and  a  life  of  the  Mithor.  In 
1810  he  composed  his  Lady  of  the  Lake,  which  had  extraordinary  sacceH^  and 
which  has  been  characterized  by  some  as  the  finest  specimen  of  hit  poetical 
genius.  Witl^n  four  years  after  this  appeared  his  Fistoii  qf  1km  Bodtrkkt 
Bokehyj  and  The  Lord  of  ihe  Mea,  These,  however,  did  not  meet  with  the 
success  which  attended  his  former  poems. 

Determined  to  continue  his  literary  career,  he  resolved  to  try  hit  powers  ii 
the  composition  of  fictitious  prose  writings,  and  in  1814  appeared  YTaoerAgr,  cr 
*Tia  8ixUf  Years  Since,  a  talc  of  the  rebellion  of  1745.  Though  the  name  of 
its  distinguished  author  was  not  attached  to  it,  it  soon  rose  to  great  popu- 
larity. He  had  now  fairly  entered  upon  the  field  in  which  he  earned  tri- 
umphs even  more  spleudid  than  those  he  had  gained  in  the  domain  of 
poetry.  WaverUy  was  followed  within  a  few  years  by  that  brilliant  aericB  of  piOM 
fictions  which  made  the  "Great  Unknown,"  as  he  was  called,  the  wonder  of  tht 
age.  From  1815  to  181 U  appeared,  successively,  Ouy  Hannermg,  HU  Ani^ 
guary,  and  the  first  series  of  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  containing  the  BkA 
Ihoarf  and  Old  Mortality ;  Bob  Boy,  and  the  second  series  of  the  Shies  ^  JQf 
Landlord,  containing  The  Heart  </  Mid-Lothian;  and  the  third  aeriet,  em- 
taining  77^  Bride  of  Lamfnermoor  and  A  Legend  qf  Montrose,  In  1821*  ttp- 
peared  Kenii worth,  which  was  succeeded,  successively,  by  The  Pitmit,  Slf 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Pcvcril  of  the  Peak,  Quc/ittn  Durward,  Taks  vf  Atf  dm-. 
saders,  kc. 

The  great  success  of  all  these  works  enabled  Scott  to  carry  out  the  long- 
cherished  object  of  his  wishes, — to  possess  a  large  baronial  estate.  In  1811  he 
purchased  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  near  Hal- 
rose,  for  four  thousand  pounds,  "  and  the  inter^ting  and  now  immmrtal 
of  Abbotsford  was  substituted  for  the  very  ordinary  one  of  Cfsrtfgr 
Other  purchases  of  land  followed  to  a  great  extont,  which,  together  with  the 
noble  mansion,  cost  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds.  In  this  princel/  mi- 
dence  the  poet  received  for  years,  and  entertained  with  bounteous  hoepitalitj, 
innumerable  visitors,  —  princes,  peers,  and  poets, — men  of  all  ranks  and 
grades.  In  the  mean  time,  he  entered  into  psurtnership  with  his  old  aohoQl- 
fcllow,  James  Ballantyne,  then  rising  into  extensive  business  a*  a  printttf  ia 
Eilinburgh.  The  copartnership  was  kept  a  secret,  and,  to  all  appearance^  the 
house  of  Ballantyne  k  Co.  was  doing  a  very  prosperous  busineia.  Little  did 
he  dream  what  sod  reverses  awaited  him, — how  soon  his  all  was  to  be  iwept 
awav, — 

*'  ReganllcM  of  the  sweeping  whirlwlod'g  awuy, 
That,  hush'd  In  grim  repose,  expects  hit  evening  prejr.^ 


1  In  1820,  Mty  his  biographers, "  the  honor 
of  the  hcu-onetcy  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
George  IV..'*— aa  If  he  did  not  honor  the  "  ba- 
ronetcy'* far  more  than  the  "baronetcy'*  ho* 
nored  him.    Such  men  aa  John  Milton,  Isaac 


Newton,  William  Shakqpesze,  and  WaHir 
Scott  seed  no  anmeanlDg  tifias  ts  sake  than 
mater.  Scott,  howevar,  was  plMead  wllh  Ik 
TO  hare  a  title  and  a  large  landed 
his  great  ambitkn. 
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Ill 


B  the  great  commercial  distresses  of  1825  and  1826,  his  publishers,  Con- 
ble  A  Ocy  stopped  payment,  and  the  failure  of  the  firm  of  Ballantyne,  for 
vrj  large  sum,  followed  instantly,  and  thus  these  two  firms  involved  Scott 
the  amount  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But  these  im- 
nse  loeaes  did  not  dishearten  him.  If  he  had  been  imprudent  in  forming 
;h  connections,  most  nobly  and  courageously  did  he  come  forward,  and 
at  that  he  would  not  be  dealt  with  us  an  ordinary  bankrupt,  and  pledge 
nself  tliat  the  labor  of  his  future  life  should  be  unremittingly  devoted  to 
»  discharge  of  his  debts.^  He  did  more  than  fulfil  his  noble  promise;  but 
» gigantie  toil  to  which,  during  years  after  this,  ho  submitted,  was  the  im- 
dlate  cante  that  shortened  his  life.  His  self-sacrifice  realized  for  his  creditors 
tween  January,  1826,  and  January,  1828,  the  sur})rising  sum  of  forty  thou- 
id  ponnds;  and  soon  after  his  death  the  principal  of  tlie  whole  Ballantyne 
t>t  was  paid  up  by  his  executors.  Language  fiiils  to  express  the  honor  and 
>rj  of  sneh  an  act  of  moral  heroism  and  severe  integrity.  It  has  encircled 
i  hrow  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  greener  laurels  than  all  the  works  of  poetry 
d  fiction  he  ever  wrote.* 

In  1826  oar  author  removed  from  Abbotsford  to  Edinburgh  and  entered 
^roasly  upon  his  renewed  labors.  Woodstock,  the  first  and  second  scries 
the  ChrtmieUs  of  the  Canongatef  Anne  of  Gcicrstcinf  the  first,  second,  and  third 
•ies  of  Jhlea  qf  My  Orandfather,  and  the  Life  of  NapokoUf  in  nine  volumes 
KWOf  followed  in  rapid  succession.  But  these  great  labors  were  too  muc£ 
him.  In  1830  he  had  an  attack  of  paralysis;  yet  he  continued  io  write 
rcral  honrs  every  day.  In  April,  1831,  he  suff'ored  a  still  more  severe 
ack,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  a  foreign  tour.  He  sailed  for 
dta  and  Naples,  and  resided  at  the  latter  place  from  December,  1831,  to  the 
lowing  April.  The  next  month  he  set  his  face  towards  home,  and  reached 
ndon  on  the  13th  of  June.*     He  was  conveyed  to  Abbotsford,  the  perfect 


''It  i«  Tery  hard,"  was  his  obficrvation  to  a 
nd  on  the  occanion,  "thus  to  luso  all  the 
on  of  ft  Ufetirae,  and  be  made  a  poor  man 
last,  when  I  oo^ht  to  have  been  otlierwisc. 
t  if  Ood  grant  me  health  and  atrenf^th  for  a 
longffl-,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall 
it  all.''^ 

"  SDgIi«h  literature  presents  tiro  memomble 
1  striking  erents,  which  have  never  been 
alleltsd  in  auj  other  nation.  The  flrMt  U 
ton,  adranced  in  years,  blind,  and  in  mi«- 
tone,  entering  upon  the  conipoi«ition  of  a 
•t  c|>ic  that  was  to  determine  his  futuni 
le,  and  hazard  the  glory  of  his  conn  try  in 
ipetition  with  what  had  been  achieved  in 
claasfc  ages  of  antiquity.  The  count<>r))ttrt 
his  noble  picture  is  Walter  Bcott,  at  nearly 
same  age,  his  private  aflairs  in  ruin,  nnder- 
ing  to  liquidate,  by  intellectual  labors 
M,  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
ruand  pounds.  Both  tasks  may  bo  classed 
b  the  moral  sublime  of  life.     Glory,  pnre 

unsullied,  was  the  ruling  aim  and  motive 
tfilton;  honor  and  integrity  formed  the  in- 
Civ«9B  to  Scott.  Neither  shrunk  from  the 
dy  proHecution  of  liis  gigantic,  self-impooed 
ft.    "Bnt  years  rolled  on,  seasons  returned 

pasted  away,  amid  public  cares  and  pri- 
I  calamity  and  the  pressure  of  Increiising 
rmities,  ere  the  seed  sown  amid  clouds  and 
white  in  the  field.    In  six  years 


Milton  bad  realized  the  object  of  his  hopes 
and  prayers  by  the  completion  of  iiiraat'ae 
Logt.  liis  task  vrtis  done;  tlie  field  of  glory 
was  (mined:  lie  held  in  his  hand  his  passport 
to  imuiorttlity.  In  six  years  Scott  liad  nearly 
reaoheil  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  lie  had 
ranged  the  >\-ide  fields  of  romance,  and  the 
pu)»lic  \\w\  ]il>era]ly  rewarded  their  illustrioiw 
favt^rite.  Tlio  ultimnto  prize  was  within  view, 
and  tlj(t  world  cheered  him  on,  eagerly  antici- 
pating  hifl  triumph;  but  the  victor  sank  ex- 
iiaiiMted  on  the  ouiirsie.  Ho  had  spent  his  life 
in  the  t-tnipKl"'  The  strong  man  was  bowed 
down,  and  hi-*  living;  honor,  genius,  and  integ- 
rity  werecxtingiddhed  by  delirium  and  death.** 
— Thamukiis's  Oyc.  Eitg.  Lit 

8  "  St.  James's  Hotel,  No.  76  Jermyn  Street, 
on  the  south  side,  wtis  the  last  London  lodging 
of  Sir  WalUT  Scott.  Hero  he  lay  for  a  period 
of  three  weeks  after  his  return  from  the  con- 
tinent, either  in  absolute  stupor  or  in  a  waking 
dream.  The  room  he  occupied  was  the  second- 
floor  bnck-rooni ;  and  the  author  of  this  col- 
lection <»f  liondon  memoranda  delights  in  re- 
membering the  univenial  feeling  of  sympathy 
exhibited  by  all  (and  there  were  many  there) 
who  stood  to  see  the  great  novelist  and  poet 
carried  from  the  hotel  to  his  carriage  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  7  th  of  July,  1832.  Mhoj 
were  eager  to  see  so  groat  a  man,  but  all  mere 
curiosity  seemed  to  cease  when  they  saw  the 
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wreck  in  body  and  mind  of  what  ho  once  wm.    **  II«  desirecU'*  mjb  Mr.  Jdnek^ 

hart,  "  to  be  wheeled  through  hit)  rooms,  and  we  moved  him  leieorely  for  wM 
hour  or  more  up  and  down  the  hall  and  the  great  library.  *\  hare  mw 
much/  he  kept  saying,  'but  nothing  like  my  ain  houae:  give  mo  one  tani 
more.'  He  was  gentle  as  an  infant,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  put  to  bH 
again,  the  moment  we  told  him  that  we  thought  he  had  enough  for  one  daj* 
*  *  *  Ho  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  read  to  him;  and  when  I  atkad 
from  what  book,  he  said, '  Need  you  ask'  there  is  but  one.'  I  chose  the  fevr* 
teenth  chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel.  When  near  his  end,  he  aaid, '  IiodcbeKi 
I  may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak  to  you:  my  dear,  be  a  good  mani  be  vir* 
tuous,  be  religious;  be  a  good  man.  Nothing  else  will  give  you  comfort  when 
you  come  to  lie  here.'  Ho  paused,  and  I  said,  <  Shall  I  send  for  Sophia  and 
Anne?*  'No,' said  he;  'don't  disturb  them.  Poor  soula!  I  know  the/ weie 
up  all  night, — God  bless  you  all !'  With  this  he  sank  into  a  Terj  tranqnil 
sleep.  But  the  contest  was  soon  to  be  over.  About  half-paet  one  pjg.  oa 
the  2l8t  of  September,  1832,  Sir  Walter  breathed  his  last,  in  the  presenoe  of 
all  his  children.  It  was  a  beautiful  day, — so  warm  that  every  window  WM 
wide  open, —  and  so  ])erfcctly  still  that  the  sound  of  all  others  most  deli- 
cious to  his  ear,  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  dil- 
tinctly  audible  as  we  knelt  around  his  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and 
closed  his  eyes."^ 

It  now  reiuains  to  8i>eak  of  the  character  of  tlie  writings  of  this  most  gifted 
genius  and  prolific  author.  With  respect  to  his  poetry,  truth  compels  us  Is 
say  that,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  give  it  tlie  praise  bestowed  upon  it 
by  its  fuw  ardent  admirers.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  go  so  lar  •• 
Hazlitt.  who  sets  Scott  down  as  *'a  mere  narrative  and  dcacriptiTe  poet»gw- 
rulous  of  the  old  time;''  nor  so  far  as  Leigh  Hunt,  himself  a  poet^  who  sayeef 
his  verse  that  it  is  "a  little  thinking,  conveyed  in  a  great  many  wonU." 
That  there  is  much  in  his  iKM?try  to  please  with  its  beautiful  and  graphis 
description,  much  to  animate  by  its  lively  measure,  and  here  and  there  a 
passage  to  instruct  and  elevate  by  its  fine  sentiment,  none  can  deny;  but  as  a 
whole  it  is  destitute  of  tenderness,  of  passion,  and  of  philosophio  truth;  it 
goes  not  down  into  the  depths  of  the  soul,  to  call  forth  its  deepest  fiaelingscr 
awaken  its  strougost  sympathies.  Of  its ''moral  tone,"  a  very  partial  hio> 
graphor'  remarks,  "  if  it  is  not  high,  it  must  be  at  least  admitted  that  it  it 
uniformly  inoflensive."* 

His  prose  works  have  given  him  a  higher  rank,  and  in  the  character  of  a 


vncAnt  oyc  and  proMtrato  flgtiro  of  the  lllns- 
tridiiH  |>oct.  There  wa«  not  a  c«»Ttjred  head, 
anil,  tho  writer  bi>UeTCfl, — fh>m  what  he  could 
see,— hardly  a  ilry  eye,  upon  the  occaHion.** — 
CuxNi^fOHAM,  Iftind-Honk  of  Londofu  p.  265. 
» **  From  18-itt  to  hi«  di>ath,  a  period  of  rix 

JrearA,  Scott  devoted  his  whole  time  to  constant 
iterary  toil,  n'ndered  douMy  painful  towards 
the  «nd  by  the  conHclouHnesH  of  decay inf 
powHrrt  and  the  sliocks  of  mortal  dlHease.  lie 
literally  wrote  hiniHelf  to  death.  Tlie  nohle 
genluH,  straining  every  nerve  under  an  over- 
whelming burden,  burnt  his  heart,  and  fell 
Just  when  the  fcoal  of  his  honorable  hope* 
bc«an  to  rise  clearly  into  view."— CoLum. 
^ EncycUipmlia  BriUmnica,  zix.  777. 
•  "  The  secret  of  the  succeed  of  Scott's  poems 


mav  be  foond  In  tba  admirmble  Aill  wItt 
which  they  bring  belbre  the  reader  the  aetael 
life  of  those  chivelrons  days  oa  wliidi  we  all 
natarally  look  beck  with  eafhutesm ;  la  ths 
graphic  deacriptlona,  in  the  exdtiiiK  iaterest 
of  the  narrative,  and  the  diarm  of  ne  llvety* 
ever-Tarying  veniAcation.  Seoit  nakee  bo  al" 
tempt  to  move  the  deeper  flMlloa;  hie  works 
were  compooed  with  great  r^mtj,  and,  eoo- 
■eqnently,  owe  none  of  their  linpreHlTeiMM  to 
an  immacnlate  style;  and  he  bm  bo  pietMEi- 
siona  to  profound  meditative  aefadty ;  uat  ths 
reader,  after  p«nuing  a  fewstsaaaa,  Invets  all 
imperfectiona,  and  cannot  stay  to  crlneiae  a 
poet  whose  fire  and  vigor  may,  in  some  poM* 
•gee,  stand  oompariion  even  with  ths  battte* 
■oenea  of  Honur.**— Dnuvs. 
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his  name  will  go  down  to  posteritj  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  class  of 
writings.    When  Waverley  made  its  appearance  anonymously,  the 
imediately  felt  that  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  domain  of  romance 
land;  that  a  fascinating  master-spirit  had  entered  the  wide  field  to 
wealth ;  and,  as  novel  after  novel  succeeded  in  rapid  succession,  ad- 
was  followed  by  astonishment  at  the  fertility  of  a  genius  as  rich  as  it 
to  be  exhaustless.    The  beauty  and  richness  of  conception,  the  vigor 
tion,  the  nice  discrimination  of  character,  the  bold  coloring  of  historic 
ind  the  boundless  acquired  knowledge  exhibited  in  his  novels, — all 
aced  Scott  at  once  at  the  head  of  fictitious  writers,  and  the  reading 
tvoured  with  avidity  whatever  came  from  his  pen. 
reat  as  are  the  literary  merits  of  Scott's  novels,  the  question  may  pro- 
asked.  What,  on  the  whole,  is  the  influence  of  his  fictitious  writings 
)  reader  ?    Must  not  such  works  as  consist  partly  of  historic  truths  and 
f  the  creations  of  the  imagination,  necessarily  give  a  very  distorted 
facts?    Is  a  man  of  high  Tory  principles  likely  to  give  correct  views 
louse  of  Stuart  and  its  adherents,  or  of  their  enemies  the  Puritans? 
e  reasonably  expect  any  correct  appreciation  of  the  character  of  a  class 
u  devotedly  religious  as  any  that  over  lived — the  Scotch  Covenanters 
sne  who  evidently  had  no  deep  religious  experience  himself?    Can  a 
luence  be  exerted  upon  the  mind  by  novels  which  are  interspersed  with 
expressions,  or  which  paint  an  unprincipled  hero  in  pleasing  colors? 
expect  a  man  of  high  aristocratic  feeling  to  sympathize  with  his 
man  in  humble  life,  to  understand  his  character,  to  feel  for  his  posi- 
to  appreciate  his  homely  trials  and  his  homely  joys?    It  is  doubtless 
flections  which  a  question  like  the  last  would  suggest,  that  the  same 
though   discriminating  biographer  before  quoted  remarks,  ''In   his 
r  human  society,  the  only  thing,  perhaps,  which  can  at  all  jar  on  the 
of  any,  is  that  tendency  to  aristocratic  hauteur  which,  not  indeed 
ag  from  contact  with  the  lower  orders,  and  willingly  recognizing  and 
ng  many  of  their  virtues,  yet  considers  them  strictly  as  the  dependants 
er  men,  and  is  silent  on  every  other  relation  they  can  be  supposed  to 
This  feeling  is  palpable  both  in  his  poetry  and  his  romances." 
lotwithstanding  all  the  exceptions  that  may  be  taken  to  Scott's  writings, 
we  cannot  award  to  his  poetry  the  highest  meed  of  praise,  and  though 
much  in  his  fictitious  writings  that  we  could  wish  otherwise,  yet  the 
uth  still  remains,  that  the  former  excels,  in  vigorous  and  animated  de- 
nt most  of  the  poetry  of  modem  times;  and  that,  in  variety  and  true 
g  of  character,  he  shares  with  Dickens  the  honor  of  being  the  Shak- 
)f  English  prose  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


DEATH   OF  LORD  MARMIOy. 

At  length  the  freshening  western  bla^t 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast: 
And,  fir^t,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew, 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  mark'd  they,  dashing  broad  and  £ur, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war, 
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And  plnm^  crest  of  chieftaina  brare, , 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  ware, 

But  nought  distinct  they  see : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain ; 
BpearH  shook,  and  £dchions  flashed  amain ; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain  ^ 
Crests  rose,  and  stoo])'d,  and  rose  again, 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  hiffh 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion's  fiiicon  fly :    • 
And  stainless  Tunstall's  banner  white, 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright, 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  tlie  fight ; 

Altliough  against  them  come 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one. 
And  many  a  stubborn  liishlandman, 
And  many  a  rugged  border  clan, 

W^ith  Huntley  and  witli  Home. 

Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle ; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Rush'd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside, 
And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied : 
'Twas  vain : — But  fortune,  on  tlie  right, 
With  fickle  smile,  checr'd  Scotland's  fight. 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white, — 

The  Howard's  lion  fell ; 
Yet  still  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  liight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  tlie  battle-yell. 
The  border  slogan  rent  the  sky ! 
A  Home !  a  Gordon  I  waa  the  cry ; 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows ; 
Advanced, — forced  back, — now  low,  now  high, 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale, 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail. 

It  waver'd  'mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  sight  could  bear : — 
"  By  heaven,  and  all  its  saiut^  I  swear, 

I  will  not  see  it  lost  I 
Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  your  beads  and  patter  j^rayer, — 

1  gidlop  to  the  host" 
And  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain. 
Followed  by  all  the  archer  train. 
The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge. 
Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large ; 

The  rescued  banner  rose ; 
But  darkly  closed  the  war  around ; 
Like  pine-tree,  rooted  from  the  ground. 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustace  mounted  too; — yet  stay'd, 
As  loatli  to  leave  the  helpless  maid. 


mta,  hi*  noitnu  tprMd, 
I  dangling  from  kU  hawQ 
HowiDg  and  nddle  Uoodj  i«d, 

Lonl  Mucnion'a  iteed  niah'd  br ; 
And  £iubu3& -maddening  at  the  offii, 
A.  look  and  ugn  to  Clin  cuL 
"  '   '  "      ■  m  iniiaak^ 

ht. 

Aalc  me  not  what  the  maiden  feeU, 
Left  in  that  dreadful  liour  alone: 

Perchance  her  reason  Rtoopa,  or  reels ; 
Perchance  a  oontage  not  her  own 
Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. 

The  Bcatter'd  Tan  of  Engfand  wheels;— 
Bhe  onlj  said,  as  loud  in  air 
The  tomult  loar'd^  "  la  Wilton  there  V 
Thef  flj,  or,  maddeu'd  by  despair, 
Fight  hut  to  die,—"  la  Wilton  there?" 

With  that,  ttraight  up  the  hill  there  rode 
Two  horeemen  drench'd  with  gpK, 

And  in  their  arms  a  helpleM  loiM, 
A  woDnded  knight,  ibej  bore. 

His  hand  still  Urain'd  the  broken  brand ; 

Uis  annt  were  smear'd  with  blood  and  sand* 

Dngg'd  from  among  the  hones'  feet, 

WitAdiDted  shield,  and  helmet  bea^ 

The  ftJcon  crest  and  plumage  gone. 

Can  that  be  haughty  Marmjon? 

Young  Blonut  his  armor  did  milacc^ 

And,  gazing  on  his  ghaatlj  tttx. 
Said,  "  By  Saint  Oeoige,  he's  gone! 

That  spear-wound  has  our  master  iped  ; 

And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head  I 
Good-night  to  Marmion  T' 


0  woman  I  in  onr  hours  of  ease, 
TTncertsin,  coj,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
Br  the  light  quirering  aspen  made, — 
irfhen  pam  and  anguish  wring  the  brow. 


A  ministering  angS  tfaon  1 

Bcarce  were  Ue  pileoos  accents  sdd. 
When,  with  the  baron's  casqne,  the  maid 


To  the  nigh  streamlet  n_ . 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears, 
The  plaintiTe  voice  alone  ahe  bean, 

Sea  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel's  aide. 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  diew; 

For,  oonng  from  the  monntain'a  lid^ 

Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark-red  tide 

Wm  mrdling  in  the  streamlet  bine. 
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Where  shall  she  tiim  ? — behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain-cell, 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-eparky 

In  a  Btone  basin  fell. 
Above  Bome  half-worn  letters  say, 
Urinky  weary  pUgriiOj  drink,  and  pray 
For  the  hind  aoul  of  Sibyl  Grev. 

Who  built  this  cross  and  tceU, 
She  fiird  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied, 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supporting  Marmion's  head ; 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought 

To  shrive  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 

«  «  «  «  * 

With  fruitless  labor,  Clark  bound, 

And  strove  to  stanch,  the  gushing  wound : 

The  monk,  with  unavaUing  cares, 

Exhausted  all  the  church's  prayers. 

Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 

A  laay's  voice  was  on  his  ear. 

And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear. 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 
"/n  the  lost  baitU,  borne  down  by  the  flying, 
Where  mingles  var^a  rattle  with  groans  of  the  dying/' 

So  the  notes  rung : — 
"  Avoid  thee,  fiend  I — with  cruel  hand, 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner^s  sand. 
Oh,  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer's  ^race  divine ; 

Oh,  think  on  faith  and  bliss  I 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been, 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen, 

But  never  aught  like  this." 

The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering  swcll'd  the  gale, 

And — Stanley  I  was  the  cry ; 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye : 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted,  "  Victory  I — 
Charge,  Cheater,  charge  I    On,  Stanley,  on !" — 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

LOVE  OF  COUNTRY^SCOTLAND. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  mv  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  neW  within  him  bum'd. 
As  home  Ms  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well : 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
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And,  oh,  when  stoops  on  Judah's  path 
In  shade  and  storm  the  freqiient  nickt, 

Be  THOU,  long-«uffering,  slow  to  wnth. 
A  burning  and  a  shining  light  I 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Babel's  streunfl. 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile^s  scorn ; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams, 

And  mute  are  timbrel,  trump,  and  horn. 
But  THOU  hast  said,  The  blood  of  goat^ 

The  flesh  of  rams  I  will  not  prize ; 
A  contrite  heart,  an  humble  thought, 

Are  mine  accepted  sacrifice. 

Ivanhot, 


PATERNAL  AFFECTION. 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given, 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven ; 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
'Tis  that  which  pious  &thers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head ! 

Lady  of  the  Lake, 

ONE  HOUR  WITH  THEE, 

An  liour  with  thee !     When  earliest  day 
Dapples  with  gold  the  eastern  gray. 
Oh,  what  can  frame  my  mind  to  bear 
The  toil  and  turmoil,  cark  and  care? 
New  griefs,  which  coming  hours  unfold, 
And  sad  remembrance  of  the  old  ? 

One  hour  with  thee  I 

One  hour  with  thee !    When  burning  June 
W^uves  his  red  flag  at  pitch  of  noon ; 
What  shall  repay  the  faithful  swain 
His  labor  on  the  sultry  plain. 
And  more  than  cave  or  sheltering  bough 
Cool  feverish  blood  and  throb])ing  brow  ? 

One  hour  with  thee  I 

One  hour  with  thee!     When  sun  is  set, 
Oh,  what  can  teach  me  to  foreet 
The  thankless  labors  of  the  day ; 
The  hopes,  the  wishes,  flung  away ; 
Thie  increasing  wants  and  lessening  gains, 
The  maker's  pride,  who  scorns  my  pains? 

One  hour  with  thee  I 

WoodsU^ik. 
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THE  NECESSITY  AND  DIGNITY  OF  LABOR, 

upon  it  that  you  are  now  working  hard  in  the  classical 

tting  out  the  rubbish  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  preparing 

to  collect  the  ore.     I  cannot  too  much  impress  upon 

id  that  labor  is  the  condition  which  God  has  imposed  on 

ery  station  of  life, — ^there  is  nothing  worth  haying  that 

had  without  it,  from  the  bread  which  the  peasant  wins 

sweat  of  hb  brow,  to  the  sports  by  which  tne  rich  man 

,  rid  of  his  ennui.     The  only  difference  betwixt  them  is, 

poor  man  labors  to  get  a  dinner  to  his  appetite,  the  rich 

^et  an  appetite  to  his  dinner.     As  for  knowledge,  it  can 

be  planted  in  the  human  mind  without  labor  than  a  field 

can  be  produced  without  the  previous  use  of  the  plough. 

indeed  this  great  difference,  that  chance  or  circumstances 

^use  it  that  another  shall  reap  what  the  farmer  sows ; 

lan  can  be  deprived,  whether  by  accident  or  misfortune, 

ruits  of  his  own  studies ;  and  the  liberal  and  extended 

ons  of  knowledge  which  he  makes  are  all  for  his  own  use. 

ay  dear  boy,  therefore,  and  improve  the  time.     In  youth 

)  are  light,  and  our  minds  are  ductile,  and  knowledge  is 

id  up.     But  if  we  neglect  our  spring,  our  summer  will 

ss  and  contemptible,  our  harvest  will  be  chaff,  and  the 

f  our  old  age  unrespected  and  desolate. — Fr<ym  a  Letter 

n, 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

you  have  some  very  young  ideas  in  your  head.  Are  you 
ipt  to  measure  things  by  some  reference  to  literature, — ^to 
e  that  anybody  can  be  worth  much  care  who  has  no 
ge  of  that  sort  of  thing,  or  taste  for  it  ?  Grod  help  us  I 
)oor  world  this  would  be  if  that  were  the  true  doctrine  I 
read  books  enough,  and  observed  and  conversed  with 
of  eminent  and  splendidly  cultivated  minds,  too,  in  my 
it  I  assure  you  I  have  heard  higher  sentiments  from  the 
be  poor,  uneducated  men  and  women,  when  exerting  the 
severe  yet  gentle  heroism  under  difficulties  and  afflictions, 
ing  their  simple  thoughts  as  to  circumstances  in  the  lot 
Is  and  neighbors,  than  I  ever  yet  met  with  out  of  the 
the  Bible.  Wc  shall  never  learn  to  feel  and  respect 
calling  and  destiny,  unless  we  have  taught  ourselves  to 
every  thing  as  moonshine  compared  with  the  education 
Bart. — From  his  Life, 
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SIR   WALTER  RALEIQB*S  FIRST  INTER  VIEW  WITB  QUSMM  !. 

ELIZARETS.  "J 

They  were  soon  launched  on  the  prinoely  faotom  of  tht  ImmI' 
Thames,  upon  which  the  sun  now  shone  fbith  in  all  its  Ephmtmnf  I 

'*  There  are  two  things  scarce  matohed  in  the  nrfvewe^"  mMl 
Walter  to  Blount, — "  the  sun  in'  heaTcn,  and  iht  Thamea  oa  iki ; 
earth." 

''The  one  will  light  us  to  Greenwioh  well  anMU^"  aKU 
Blount, ''  and  the  other  would  take  us  there  a  little  Sain  U  ft 
were  ebb  tide." 

**  And  this  is  all  thou  think'st,  all  thou  earest^  all  thou  itma^A 
the  use  of  the  king  of  elements  and  the  king  of  riverSy-— to  goiM\ 
three  such  poor  caiti£&  as  thyself  and  me  ai^  Tracy  upon  aa  idi '. 
journey  of  courtly  ceremony !" 

** It  IS  no  errand  of  my  seeking,  fiuth  1*'  replied  Blount;  "aalj 
I  could  excuse  both  the  sun  and  the  Thames  the  IroiiUa?^^  ] 
carrying  me  where  I  have  no  great  mind  to  go,  and  nhcro  i  Wj 
pect  but  dog's  wages  for  my  trouble — ^And  t^  my  honor/^^lt 
added,  looking  out  from  the  nead  of  the  boat^  ^it  seamato  mmM 
if  our  message  were  a  sort  of  labor  in  vain ;  fbr,  aea^  tha  qasOM 
barge  lies  at  the  stairs,  as  if  her  majesty  were  ahoot  to  tBHl 
water."  ■    ^. 

It  was  eyen  so.  The  royal  barge,  manned  with  the  qaMMk 
watermen  richly  attired  in  the  regal  liyeries,  and  having  mis  tliCl- 
ner  of  England  displayed,  did  indeed  lie  at  the  great  slain  which 
ascended  from  the  riyer,  and  along  with  it  two  or  three  othv 
boats  for  transporting  such  part  of  her  retinue  as  wsvf  not  tti 
immediate  attendance  on  the  royal  person.  The  yeoHisn  of  ihii 
guard — ^the  tallest  and  most  handsome  men  whom  Engkad'aoritJ 
produce — guarded  with  their  halberds  the  passaae  fteiA  Hb' 
palace-gate  to  the  riyer  side,  and  all  seemed  in  leadJBfas  fist  life 
queen's  coming  forth,  although  the  day  was  yet  so  early.         •   I* 

''  By  my  faith,  this  bodes  us  no  good  I''  said  Blount;  '^it mmI 
be  some  perilous  cause  puts  her  graoe  in  motion  thus  unlimniasly 
By  mjr  counsel,  we  were  best  put  back  again,  and  tell  ihm  ssd 
what  we  haye  seen."  ;'•  r 

''Tell  the  earl  what  we  haye  seen!"  said  Walter;  ''why^ 
haye  we  seen  but  a  boat,  and  men  with  scarlet  je^ins  aasi 
herds  in  their  hands?  Let  us  do  his  errand,  and  teH  hin^ 
the  queen  says  in  reply." 

So  saying,  he  caused  the  boat  to  be  pulled  towards  a 
place  at  some  distance  from  the  principal  one,  which  itm 
at  that  moment  haye  been  thought  respectfVil  to  apraoadif  aal 
jumped  on  shore,  followed,  thongh  with  reluctance,  hy  his  m» 
tious  and  timid  companions.    As  they  approached  the  gale  of  As 
palace,  one  of  the  sergeant  porters  tola  them  they  ooud  not  at  ^ 
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present  enter,  as  her  majesty  wa«  in  the  act  of  coming  forth.  The 
gentlemen  used  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex  ;  but  it  proved  no 
charm  to  subdue  the  officer,  who  alleged,  in  reply,  that  it  was  as 
much  as  his  post  was  worth  to  disobey  in  the  least  tittle  the  com- 
mands which  he  had  received. 

"  Nay,  I  told  vou  as  much  before,"  said  Blount.  "  Do,  I  pray 
yuu,  my  dear  Walter,  let  us  take  boat  and  return." 

"Not  till  I  see  the  queen  come  forth,"  returned  the  youth, 
composedly. 

"  Thou  art  mad,  stark  mad,  by  the  mass !"  answered  Blount. 

"And  thou,"  said  Walter,  "art  turned  coward  of  the  sudden. 
I  have  seen  thee  face  half  a  score  of  sha^-headed  Irish  kernes  to 
thy  own  share  of  them,  and  now  thou  wouldst  blink  and  go  back 
to  shun  the  frown  of  a  fair  lady !" 

At  this  moment  the  gates  opened,  and  ushei-s  began  to  issue 
forth  in  array,  preceded  and  fldnked  by  the  band  of  gentlemen 
pensioners.  After  this,  amid  a  crowd  of  lords  and  ladies,  yet  so 
dispofied  around  her  that  she  could  sec  and  be  seen  on  all  sides, 
eame  Elizabeth  herself,  then  in  the  prime  of  womanhood  and  in 
the  foil  glow  of  what  in  a  sovereign  was  called  beauty,  and  who 
vould  in  the  lowest  rank  of  life  have  been  truly  judged  a  noble 
figure,  joined  to  a  striking  and  commanding  physiognomy.  She 
leant  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  whose  relation  to  her  by  her 
mother's  side  often  procured  him  such  distinguished  marks  of 
Elizabeth's  intimacy. 

The  young  cavalier  we  have  so  often  mentioned  had  probably 
never  yet  approached  so  near  the  person  of  his  sovereign ;  and 
he  prrased  forward  as  far  as  the  line  of  warders  permitted,  in 
order  to  avail  himself  of  the  present  opportunity.  His  com- 
panion, on  the  contrary,  kept  pulling  him  backward,  till  Walter 
ahook  him  off  impatiently  and  let  his  rich  cloak  drop  carelessly 
from  one  shoulder, — a  natural  action,  which  served,  nowever,  to 
display  to  the  best  advantage  his  well-proportioned  person.  Un- 
bonneting  at  the  same  time,  he  fixed  his  eager  gaze  on  the 
queen's  approach  with  a  mixture  of  respectful  curiosity  and 
modest  yet  ardent  admiration,  which  suited  so  well  with  his  fine 
features,  that  the  warders,  struck  with  his  rich  attire  and  noble 
countenance,  suffered  him  to  approach  the  ground  over  which 
the  queen  was  to  pass,  somewhat  closer  than  was  permitted  to 
ordinary  spectators.  Thus  the  adventurous  youth  stood  full  in 
Elizabeth's  eye,  —  an  eye  never  indifferent  to  the  admiration 
which  she  deservedly  excited  among  her  subjects,  or  to  the  fair 
proportions  of  external  form  which  chanced  to  distinguish  any 
of  her  courtiers.  Accordingly,  she  fixed  her  keen  glance  on  the 
Touth,  as  she  approached  the  place  where  he  stood,  with  a  look 
ID  which  surprise  at  his  boldness  seemed  to  be  unmingled  with  re- 
sentment, while  a  trifling  accident  happened  which  attracted  her 
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attention  towards  him  yet  more  strongly.  The  night  had  been 
rainy,  and  just  where  the  young  gentleman  stood  a  small  quant^f 
of  mud  interrupted  the  queen's  passage.  As  she  hesitated  to  paM 
on,  the  gallant,  throwing  his  cloak  from  his  shoulders,  laid  it  oa 
the  miry  spot,  so  as  to  insure  her  stepping  over  it  diY-ahod. 
Elizabeth  looked  at  the  young  man/ who  accompanied  tois  act 
of  devoted  courtesy  with  a  profound  reverence  and  a  blush  that 
overspread  his  whole  countenance.  The  aueen  was  ccmfbaed, 
and  bhished  in  her  turn,  nodded  her  heaa,  hastily  passed  on, 
and  embarked  in  her  barge  without  saying  a  word. 

"  Come  alon^,  sir  coxcomb,"  said  JBlount ;  "  your  gay  cloak 
will  need  the  brush  to-day,  I  wot.  Nay»  if  you  had  meant  to 
make  a  footclotli  of  your  mantle,  better  have  kept  Tracy's  old 
drab-de-bure,  which  despises  all  colors." 

"This  cloak,"  said  the  jrouth,  taking  it  up  and  folding  it| 
"  shall  never  be  brushed  while  in  my  possession." 

'*  And  that  will  not  be  long ;  if  you  learn  not  a  little  more 
economy,  we  shall  have  you  in  cuerpo  soon,  as  the  Spaniard  aays.'' 

Their  discourse  was  here  interrupted  by  one  of  the  band  of  pen- 
sioners. 

"  I  was  sent,"  said  he,  after  looking  at  them  attentively,  "to  » 
gentleman  who  hath  no  cloak,  or  a  muddy  one.  You,  sir,  I  think,* 
addressing  the  young  cavalier,  "  are  the  man ;  you  will  please  to 
follow  me." 

*^  He  is  in  attendance  on  me,"  said  Blount;  "on  me,  the  noble 
Earl  of  Sussex's  master  of  horse." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that,"  answered  the  messenger;  "my 
orders  are  directly  from  her  majesty,  and  concern  this  gentiiemaa 
only." 

80  saying,  he  walked  away,  followed  by  Walter,  leaving  the 
others  behind, — Blount's  eyes  almost  starting  from  his  nead 
with  the  excess  of  his  astonishment.  At  length  he  gave  vent  to 
it  in  an  exclamation, — "  Who  the  good  jere  would  have  thooffht^ 
this?" — and,  shaking  his  head  with  a  mysterious  air,  he  walked 
to  his  own  boat,  embarked,  and  returned  to  Deptford. 

The  young  cavalier  was,  in  the  mean  whue,  guided  to  the 
wator-side  by  the  pensioner,  who  showed  him  considerable  reapecti 
— a  circumstance  which,  to  persons  in  his  situation,  may  be  obn- 
sidered  as  an  augury  of  no  small  consequence.  He  ushered  him 
into  one  of  the  wherries  which  lay  ready  to  attend  the  queen't 
barge,  which  was  already  proceeding  up  the  river  with  uie  ad- 
vantage of  that  flood-tide  of  which,  in  the  course  of  their  deacenti 
Blount  had  complained  to  his  associates. 

The  two  rowers  used  their  oars  with  such  expedition,  at  the 
signal  of  the  gentleman  pensioner,  that  they  very  soon  brought 
their  little  skiii'  under  the  stern  of  the  queen's  boat,  where  she 
sat  beneath  an  awning,  attended  by  two  or  three  ladies  and  the 
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nobles  of  her  household.  She  looked  more  than  once  at  the 
wherry  In  which  the  young  adventurer  was  seated,  spoke  to  those 
around  her,  and  seemed  to  laugh.  At  length  one  of  the  attend- 
ants, by  the  queen's  order  apparently,  made  a  sign  for  the  wherry 
to  come  alongside,  and  the  .young  man  was  desired  to  step  from 
his  own  skiff  into  the  queen's  barge,  which  he  performed  with 
graceful  agility  at  the  forepart  of  the  boat,  and  was  brought  afb 
to  the  queen's  presence, — ^tne  wherry  at  the  same  time  dropping 
into  the  rear.  The  youth  underwent  the  gaze  of  majesty  not  the 
less  gracefully  that  his  self-possession  was  mingled  with  embar- 
rassment. The  mudded  cloak  still  hung  upon  his  arm,  and 
formed  the  natural  topic  with  which  the  queen  introduced  the 
conversation. 

"  You  have  this  day  spoiled  a  gay  mantle  in  our  behalf,  young 
man.  We  thank  you  for  your  service,  though  the  manner  of 
offering  it  was  unusual,  and  something  bold." 

"  In  a  sovereign's  need,"  answered  the  youth,  "  it  is  each  liege- 
man's duty  to  be  bold." 

"  That  was  well  said,  my  lord !"  said  the  queen,  turning  to  a 
grave  person  who  sat  by  her,  and  answered  with  a  grave  inclina- 
tion of  the  head,  and  something  of  a  mumbled  assent.  "  Well, 
young  man,  your  gallantry  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  Go  to  the 
wardrobe-keeper,  and  he  shall  have  orders  to  supply  the  suit 
nhich  you  have  cast  away  in  our  service.  Thou  shalt  have  a 
suit,  and  that  of  the  new^est  cut,  I  promise  thee,  on  the  word  of  a 
princess." 

"  May  it  please  your  grace,"  said  Walter,  hesitating,  "  it  Ls  not 
for  so  humble  a  servant  of  your  majesty  to  measure  oilt  your 
bounties ;  but  if  it  became  me  to  choose" 

**  Thou  wouldst  have  gold,  I  warrant  me,"  said  the  queen,  in- 
terrupting him ;  ''  fie,  young  man !  I  take  shame  to  say  that,  in 
oar  capital,  such  and  so  various  are  the  means  of  thriftless  folly, 
to  ffive  gold  to  youth  is  giving  fuel  to  fire,  and  furnishing  them 
wiuL  the  means  of  self-destruction.  If  I  live  and  reign,  these 
means  of  unchristian  excess  shall  be  abridged.     Yet  thou  mayst 

be  poor,"  she  added,  "  or  thy  parents  may  be It  shall  be 

gola,  if  thou  wilt ;  but  thou  shalt  answer  to  me  for  the  use  on't." 

Walter  waited  patiently  until  tiie  queen  had  done,  and  then 
modestly  assured  her  that  gold  was  still  less  in  his  wish  than  the 
nument  her  majesty  had  before  ofiered. 

•"How,  boy  I     said  the  queen;  "neither  gold  nor  garment? 
What  is  it  thou  wouldst  have  of  me,  then?" 

"Only  permission,  madam, — if  it  is  not  asking  too  high  an 
lumor, — ^permission  to  wear  the  cloak  which  did  you  this  trifling 
lervice." 

"  Permission  to  wear  thine  own  cloak,  thou  silly  boy  I"  said  the 

queen. 
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*'  It  is  no  loiiL^cr  mine/'  said  Walter ;  "  when  your  majcsty'i 
foot  touched  it,  it  became  a  iit  mantle  for  a  prince,  but  fiir  toe 
rich  a  one  for  its  former  owner." 

The  queen  aL'ain  blushed,  and  endeavored  to  cover,  bv  laugh- 
in^%  a  sliirht  degree  of  not  unplcasing  surprise  and  conlusion.— 
Ktnilu'orth. 

Tilt:  Yursa  r/sfiERMAX's  funeral. 

The  Antuinary,  bein^r  now  alone,  hastened  his  pace,  and  soon 
arrived  before  the  half-dozen  ootta'res  at  Mussscl-Crag.  They  now 
hiul,  in  adilition  to  their  usual  scjualid  and  uncomfortable  appear- 
ance, the  melancholy  attributes  of  the  house  of  mourning.  The 
l)uat.s  were  all  drawn  up  on  the  beach;  and,  though  the  day  was 
fine  ami  the  season  favorable,  the  chant  which  is  used  by  the 
fi>lier.s  when  at  sea  was  silent,  as  well  as  the  prattle  of  the  chil- 
dnn,  and  the  shrill  song  of  the  mother  as  she  sits  mending  her 
iKt<  by  the  (lo«u-.  A  few  of  the  neighbors,  some  in  their  anti(pie 
and  wi  ll-save(l  suits  of  black,  others  in  their  ordinary  clothes,  but 
all  bearin;r  an  exjuc^ssion  of  mournfid  sympathy  with  distress  so 
suchli'u  and  nn^xprcted,  stood  gathered  around  the  door  of 
Muckli'backit's  cottage,  waiting  "till  the  body  was  lifted."  As 
tin?  Laird  of  -Monk barns  aj>])roached,  they  made  wav  for  him  to 
(iitiT,  (li'lling  their  liats  an([  bonnets,  tus  he  passed,  with  an  air  of 
nu'lanclinly  r.Kirtesv,  anil  he  returned  their  salutes  in  tlie  same 
miinniM". 

In  tli<'  in-id<'  of  tlu^  cottage  was  a  scene  which  our  Wilkic  alone 
CDuld  have  j»ainte<l  with  that  exquisite  feeling  of  nature  which 
cliaracteri/es  hi-  enchiniiinir  iiroductions.  The  bodv  was  laid  in 
it-  cnllin  within  the  wontK-n  bedstead  which  the  vounjr  fisher  had 
ocf  u])i(d  whilr  alive.  At  a  little  distance  stood  the  father,  whose 
rn-;:«'d,  weather-biat'Mi  countenance,  shaded  by  his  grizzled  hair, 
IkhI  t*a<«  il  jnany  a  stormy  night  and  night-like  day.  He  was 
a|>jiarently  nvolvinir  his  loss  in  his  ndnd  with  that  strong  feeling 
oi'  painful  niief  ])ccnliar  to  harsh  and  rough  characters,  which 
alni(»<t  bleaks  Ibrth  into  hatred  against  the  world  and  all  that 
rLinain  in  it  after  the  beloved  object  Ls  withdrawn.  The  old  man 
Inn!  iiiadr  iln*  nii>st  desperate  etl'orts  to  save  his  son,  and  had  been 
wiililield  only  hy  main  force  4rom  renewing  them  at  a  moment 
when,  without  the  j)ossibility  of  assisting  the  sufferer,  he  must 
hiniM-lf  li:ive  pi-ri.-ln d.  All  this  apparently  was  boiling  in  his 
n'rfillr(ti')n.  His  Lrlance  was  directed  sidelong  towards  the  coffin 
:is  to  an  olijut  on  whi<'h  he  could  not  steadfast  Iv  look,  and  vet 
from  whi'h  he  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes.  His  answers  to  the 
ntee<sary  qui;.-tion>  which  were  occasionally  put  to  him  were 
briei',  li.'ir-h.  :nid  almost  tierce.  Ilis  family  had  not  vet  dared  to 
achlress  lo  hiin  a  word,  either  of  symjiathy  or  consolation.  His 
masculine  wife,  virago  as  she  wjis,  and  absolut<;  mistress  of  the 
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jojIJj  as  she  justly  boasted  herself  on  all  ordinary  occasions, 
fts  by  this  great  loss  terrified  into  silence  and  submission,  au( 
impelled  to  hide  from  her  husband's  observation  the  bursts  of 
T  female  sorrow.  As  he  had  rejected  food  ever  since  the  disaster 
id  happened,  not  daring  herself  to  approach  him,  she  had  that 
oming  with  affectionate  artifice  employed  tlie  youngest  and 
vorite  child  to  present  her  husband  with  some  nourishment. 
is  first  action  was  to  push  it  from  him  with  an  angry  violence 
at  frightened  the  child ;  his  next,  to  snatch  up  the  boy  and 
»vour  nim  with  kisses.  Such  was  the  disconsolate  state  of  the 
ther. 

In  another  comer  of  the  cottage,  her  face  covered  by  her 
>ron,  which  was  flung  over  it,  sat  the  mother,  the  nature  of  her 
ief  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  wringing  of  her  hands,  and  tho 
•nvulsive  agitations  of  her  bosom,  which  the  covering  could  not 
•nceal.  Two  of  her  gossips,  officiously  whispering  into  her  ear 
e  commonplace  topic  of  resignation  under  irremediable  mis- 
rtune,  seemed  as  if  they  were  endeavoring  to  stem  the  grief 
bieh  they  could  not  console.  The  sorrow  of  the  children  was 
ingled  with  wonder  at  the  preparations  they  beheld  around 
em,  and  at  the  unusual  display  of  wheaten  bread  and  wine, 
lich  the  poorest  peasant  or  fisher  offers  to  the  guests  on  those 
oum^  occasions ;  and  thus  their  grief  for  their  brother's  death 
IS  almost  already  lost  in  admiration  of  the  splendor  of  his 
neral. 

The  coffin,  covered  with  a  pall,  and  supported  upon  handspikes 
'  the  nearest  relatives,  now  only  waited  the  father  to  support 
e  head,  as  is  customary.  Two  or  three  of  these  privileged 
rsons  spoke  to  him,  but  he  answered  only  by  shaking  his  hand 
:d  hia  head  in  token  of  refusal. 

The  mourners  in  regular  gradation,  according  to  their  rank  or 
eir  relationship  to  the  deceased,  had  filed  from  the  cottage, 
die  the  younger  male  children  were  led  along  to  totter  after 
e  bier  of  their  brother,  and  to  view  with  won(^r  a  ceremonial 
dch  they  could  hardly  comprehend.  The  female  gossips  next 
se  to  depart,  and,  with  consideration  for  the  situativn  of  the 
rents,  carried  along  with  them  the  girls  of  the  family,  to  give 
e  unhappy  pair  time  and  opportunity  to  open  their  hearts  to 
ch  other  and  soften  their  grief  by  communicating  it.  But  their 
ad  intention  was  without  effect.  The  last  of  them  had  darkened 
3  entrance  of  the  cottage  as  she  went  out,  and  drawn  the  door 
Uy  behind  her,  when  the  father,  first  ascertaining  by  a  hasty 
ince  that  no  stranger  remained,  started  up,  clasped  his  hands 
Idly  above  his  head,  uttered  a  cry  of  despair,  which  he  had 
herto  repressed,  and,  in  all  the  impotent  impatience  of  grief, 
If  rtLshed,  half  staggered  forward  to  the  bed  on  which  the 
Bfi  had   been  deposited,  threw  himself  down  upon  it,  and 


Gmothering,  as  it  were,  bis  head  among  th«  bed-elotfaee,  gave  TMt  - 
to  the  iiill  pasBioa  of  his  sorrow.  It  waa  in  vain  that  the  wretched 
mother,  terrified  by  the  vehemence  of  her  husband'a  affliction, — 
affliction  still  more  fearful  as  agitating  a  man  of  borilenMl 
manners  and  a  robust  frame, — auppreased  ner  own  sobs  and  teaa, 
and,  pnUing  him  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  implored  him  to  rise 
and  remember  that,  though  one  was  removed,  he  had  still  a  wife 
and  children  to  comfort  and  support.  The  appeal  cume  at  tw) 
early  a  period  of  his  anguish,  ana  was  totally  unattended  to :  ha 
continued  to  remain  prostrate,  indicating,  by  eobs  so  bitter  and 
violent  that  they  shook  the  b«d  and  partition  against  which  it 
rested,  by  clenched  bands  which  grasped  the  bed-clotliea,  and  by 
the  vehement  and  convulsive  motion  of  his  legs,  how  deep  aira 
how  terrible  was  the  agony  of  8  fiither'a  sorrow. 
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1fiikrCnbti«T  IhoD  meefeatt  of  j 

I  i^mpatlij  tor  Mhor?  ■«•, 
iIIb  And  m&lkw  tg  «xpnH-, 


ni  dii«  furtfa  dirk  hnMrtV  ■■>  U|l>*i 

ro  bnnd  the  amrtmm,  mi  to  •kuw  tb*  proMi 

ta  Bhlrld  IIm  il(litar7ia  from  Om  iIudimH  imvii 


nogmta 

Trnth  pninpiiiil,  toA  Tnitb  ] 
Tba Ood  of  Tniih bHElina 
Irathi bulj  i»lmr-nii  ' 


,.  jitUiOnpnlbatndH}— 
uid  Tnitb  pvUM  Uqr  kqili 


'  QsaBaE  Ckabik  wsb  bom  at  Aldboroagb,  in  Suffitlk,  ui'  tl)«  Utb  of  DM^n- 
bar,  nu,  and  was  the  ion  of  an  officer  of  the  euitoma.  Ha  wu  appreolitiwl  le 
BD  apathocary,  and  received  an  education  menl;  mfflciont  to  qualify  bint  tor 
that  oecupulioD,  but  by  no  means  atinreritig  to  that  emtnent  lilerary  antniW 
vhich  bo  afterwards  attained.  HIi  poetical  lasts  was  fint  iindicd  b^  Iha 
perusal  of  veracB  which  from  lime  to  lime  appeared  in  the  Phtionop^'fal  3liq^ 
tine,— a.  penodical  taken  bj  his  father.  The  attraclioos  of  the  Uus  toon  Ol 
camo  those  of  .SBCulapina,  and  in  ITTS  he  qniUod  the  p  ~  ~ 
which  he  bad  always  diaUhed,  and  went  io  London 


o  lilAratore.  He  had  but  little  mora  In  ht*  pocket  N 
poems  J  and  these,  alas  I  he  conld  find  n 
so  (hat  at  length  he  printed,  at  his  own  risk,  bis  flraifs 
didate,  which  appeared  enoDjmoualj  in  IISO.  It  waa  fkmrably  notiosd  in  Dw 
JTonfUy  Recitu,  lo  the  editor  of  which  it  was  addressed.  Findin;,  boweier, 
that  be  could  not  hope  for  much  suoceea  while  he  remained  personallj  sn- 


■  John  Dbdcui,  Kf^  at  Knr  flallna.  Oxkad. 
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koowii,  without  any  introduction,  and  impelled  by  distress,  he  made  himself 
known  to  £dmund  Burke.  From  this  moment  his  fortune  was  made.^  That 
great  and  good  man  received  him  with  much  kindness,  read  his  productiona 
with  approbation,  afforded  him  the  advantage  of  his  criticism  and  advice,  re- 
CQOunended  him  to  Dodaley  the  publii&er,  invited  him  to  his  house,  and  iutro- 
doeed  him  to  some  of  his  distinguished  literary  friends,  among  whom  were 
Johnaoiiy  Reynolds,  and  Fox. 

Crabbe'i  first  published  poems,  after  his  acquaintance  with  Burke,  were  Tht 
ZArary  and  The  Villager  both  of  which  received  the  benefit  of  the  observations 
of  the  great  statesman  and  critic,  and  the  second  of  which  was  mainly  com- 
posed at  Burke's  residence  at  Beaconsfield.    In  1781,  Crabbe,  who  had  been 
fuiifyicg  himself  for  "  the  church"  at  Burke's  recommendation,  was  "ordained 
B  deacon,  and  took  priest's  orders  the  following  year,"  and  he,  of  course,  had 
two  or  three  "livings"  presented  to  him.'    In  1783  appeared  The  Village,  which 
hsd  received  the  corrections  and  commendations  of  Dr.  Johnson.^     lie  next 
produced  The  Newspaper,  in  1785,  after  wliich  his  poetical  labors  were  sus- 
pended for  some  time,  probably  on  account  of  the  duties  of  his  profession  and 
the  cares  of  a  growing  family,  though  he  ascribes  it  to  the  loss  of  those  early 
and  distinguished  friends  who  had  given  him  the  benefit  of  their  criticism. 
In  I80V  appeared  The  Parush  Register;  in  1810,  one  of  his  best  poems,  Tht 
Borough;  and  in  1812,  7\iles  in  Verne.    Ilis  last  publication  was  entitled  Tales 
of  ike  Hall,  and  was  published  in  1819.    The  latter  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
the  tranquil  and  amiable  exercise  of  his  dumestic  and  clerical  duties,  at  tho 
rectory  of  Trowbridge,  esteemed  and  admired  by  his  parishioners,  among  whom 
he  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1832.* 

Cnibbe  is  one  of  the  most  original  of  English  }H>ets,  and,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked, *'  hi?  originality  is  of  that  best  kind,  whieh  displays  itself  not  in  tumid 
ezai^gerution  or  Highly  oxtravagaiice, — not  in  a  wide  d(>parture  from  tho  sober 
ibtDdard  of  truth, — but  in  a  more  rigid  and  uiioonipromifling  adherence  to  it 
than  inferior  writers  venture  tr>  uttonipt."  lie  is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  tho 
ponr.  describing  with  graphic  minutime^s  their  ])rivutions,  temptations,  and 
Tic*rd.*     But,  while  he  spares  some  of  their  vices,  he  does  more  justice  to  their 


I  **  Mr.  €7rabb«'fi  Jonnuil  or  liiif  Ixiiidun  life.  I 
ciiradiDit  uvor  a  {MTiotl  uf  throu  uionths,  i« 
4M  of  Xno  UHMt  afftfCtiiiK  (lut^univntu  whii'b  | 
trvr  Irat  an  interoMt  to  biogrspliy.  Arriving 
is  ibe  metrupolin^  tiie  lK*xiiininK  of  1S(H), 
vttllifat  money,  frieufl«,  or  introfiiictions,  he 
fipUlj  Muik  into  p«iiiiry  hihI  xuircrin;;.  Ilia 
kadloril  thnratHiiM  liim.  and  hiinp;i>r  aiifi  a 
J«ii  oXnimAy  utArcil  him  in  the  f>ic(t.  lu  thiM 
vfMrgvDrv  hi",  vpoturptl  to  wjlicit  tlio  notice 
«f  threr  mdiviJuniA  eiuiiicnt  for  Htation  uiitl 
iaiaeDCv.  He  applied  to  Iii>nl  Nurth,  Lonl 
Shdbnrne,  and  Lord  ThurltMv,  but  witliont 
■nxtw.  In  a  happjr  nioinfiit  tlie  uaino  uf 
iMrkie  Miterpd  his  mind,  and  he  appptilptl  U) 
Ui  qrDipatlijr  in  tlie  following  letter.  Tlie 
iiMlt  ia  well  knoini.  In  Kurke  tlte  happy 
P«H  foand  not  only  a  ])atn>n  and  a  flriend,  Init 
a  aagacioaa  adviier  and  an  ai'couipliMlKHi 
eritfc." — WiiXMOTT, 

"Tke  Uara  ttood  In  Crabhe'rt  eyn  while  ho 
Iriked  of  Borke*a  kindnew  to  him  in  his  din- 
tma:  and  I  mnenilMr  he  said,  'Thi«  night 
iftvr  1  delivered  my  lifttet  at  lila  door,  I  wha 
la  mch  a  atate  of  agitation  that  I  walked 
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WeMtmiiiMtHr  Bridge,  backward  and  forward, 
until  dnyliglit.'  " — Lookuart. 

2  fionl  Cunncellor  Tburlow  liestowed  uimn 
him,  j«ui'c«!*«Mively.  the  "living"  of  Ifrom^  St. 
Quintin,  in  Uoritet^hiro,  which  b«  held  for  six 
years,  nml  tho  rectorifts  of  Miuton  and  Wofrt 
Allin^ton,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

'  Jiihns«>u.  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joshiui  Rey- 
nold!*, thus  writes,  **  I  liavu  sent  you  l:ack  Mr. 
CrabUe's  poem,  which  I  read  with  great  de- 
liubt.    It  iH  original,  vigomus,  and  elegant." 

*  The  following  Is  Iiia  portrait  as  drawn  by 
liorkliart : — "  His  iiokde  forehmid,  bis  bright 
beaming  eye,  without  any  thing  of  old  agn 
alH>ut  it, — though  he  was  then  above  seventy, 
— bis  sweet  and,  I  would  say,  innoc<'nt  smile, 
and  tho  calm,  mellow  tones  of  bis  voice,  are 
nil  reprtMluced  the  moment  I  open  any  page 
of  his  poetry." 

ft  "  Mr.  Crabbe  exhibits  the  common  people 
of  England  pretty  much  as  they  are,  and  as 
they  must  appear  to  every  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  examining  into  their  condition; 
at  the  aauio  timo  that  he  renders  his  sketches 
in  a  very  high  degree  iateroaUog  anA  btwaVir 
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Tirtues,  and  renders  them  more  important  ol^aets  of  oonsidflnlioni  fhui  ] 
liape  any  other  imaginative  writer.  His  chief  eharieteriitlei  an  fimidlc 
force,  pathos,  and  truth  in  describing  character;  and  thiongh  thite  Mid 
originality  of  his  style  he  compels  us  to  beatow  oar  attantiim  on  o^aeti  1 
are  usually  neglected.  All  his  works  are  distingiiiahad  by  high  monJ  ai 
He  had  a  heart  to  feel  for  his  fellow-man  in  howerer  low  and  humUe  a  apt 
he  may  be  placed,  and  ho  directs  our  sympathy  whero  it  ia  wall  iinr  the  ea 
of  humanity  that  it  should  be  directed,  but  where  the  nqnalidncus  of  mis 
and  want  too  frequently  repels  it* 

An  edition  of  his  poems,  in  eight  Tolumes,  waa  pablidiod  by  Homy  in  II 
the  first  volume  being  occupied  by  a  Tery  pleasing  piece  of  filial  Mepap^J 
his  son,  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe.' 


THE  PARISH   WORKHOUSK 

Theirs  in  yon  houae  that  holds  the  paridi  poor, 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  oroken  doorl* 
There,  where  the  putrid  Tapon^  flagging,  plaj, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hams  dolenil  throagji  Uie  day; 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parent^  oare; 
ParentA,  who  know  no  children's  love^  dwell  there; 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed, 
Fontaken  vrivea,  and  mothers  never  wed. 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tean. 
And  cri{)pled  age  with  more  than  diildliood4eani; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  hx  the  happiest  they  I 
The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay. 

Here  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  leoeiTe^ 
Here  brought  amid  tjie  scenes  of  grie(  to  gneva 
\Vhere  the  loud  sroans  from  some  sad  chamber  flow, 
Mix'd  with  the  clamors  of  the  crowd  below ; 
Here,  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sortow  scan, 
And  the  cold  charitieB  of  man  to  man : 
Whose  laws  indeed  for  minM  age  provida 
And  strong  compulsion  plucks  Uie  scrap  from  pride; 
But  still  that  scrap  is  boo^t  frith  many  a  sigh, 
And  pride  imbitters  what  it  can't  deny. 
Say  ye,  oppressed  by  some  fimtaatk  wool 
Some  jarrine  nerve  that  baffles  vpur  repose; 
Who  press  the  downy  couch,  wnile  slcvea  advafloe^ 
W^ith  timid  eye,  to  read  tiie  distant  glanoe ; 
Who,  with  sad  praversy  the  weaxY  dodor  tease 
To  name  the  nameless  ever-new  disease; 


fal,— by  selccUnff  what  U  most  fit  for  dMcrip- 
Udd, — hj  grouping  tJicm  into  aach  fbrms  m 
miiBt  catch  the  attention  or  awake  the  memorj, 
—and  by  scattering  oTer  the  whole  such  traita 
of  moral  sensibility,  of  sarcasm,  and  of  nseftil 
reflection,  as  every  one  must  feel  to  be  natnral 
and  own  to  be  powerful.*' — Edinburgh  Bmriew, 
ziL133. 

1  **  Though  his  haTing  taken  a  view  of  life 
too  minute,  too  humiliating,  too  painftil,  and 
too  Just,  may  have  depriTed  his  wcffks  of  so 
extensive,  or,  at  least,  so  brllUant,  a  popa- 
laril^  as  some  of  hb  ounieuponrist  hav* 


attained,  vet  I  vsntars  to 
iK>poetof  his  tfanas  iHm  «fll 
ttia  Mrfaion  of  poaterHy. 
wltti  ^tbe  short  aadrimlai 
bat  be  •zhlMts  then  WMi 


ledaeofhni 

asd  BiflspUolty.  and  tndi 
presrion,  wbethor  f^r  or 
iMimblo  J  adgmeat,  no  pM 
bM  eBOfUed.''-^.  Wtaaw 
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Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure^ 
Which  real  pain  and  that  alone  can  cure ; 
How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie. 
Despised,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die  ? 
How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath 
Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death  ? 
Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides, 
And  naked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides: 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen, 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between ; 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patch'd,  gives  way 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day : 
Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  overspread. 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head ; 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies, 
Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes ; 
No  finends  with  soft  discourse  his  pain  beguile, 
Or  promise  hope  till  sickness  wears  a  smile. 

THE  ALMSHOUSE  PHYSICIAN, 

But  soon  a  loud  and  hasty  summons  calls. 
Shakes  the  thin  roof,  and  echoes  round  the  walls ; 
Anon,  a  figure  enters,  quaintly  neat, 
All  pride  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit; 
With  looks  unaltered  by  these  scenes  of  woe, 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to  go, 
He  bids  the  gazing  throng  around  him  fly, 
And  carries  fate  and  physic  in  his  eye ; 
A  potent  ouack,  long  versed  in  human  ills, 
Who  first  insults  the  victim  whom  he  kills ; 
Whose  murderous  hand  a  drowsy  bench  protect. 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect 

Paid  by  the  parish  lor  attendance  here, 
He  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer ; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  ocd  where  misery  lies, 
Impatience  mark'd  in  his  averted  eyes ; 
And,  some  habitual  queries  hurrie<l  o'er, 
Without  reply  he  rusnes  on  the  door ; 
His  drooping  patient,  long  inured  to  pain. 
And  long  unheeded,  knows  remonstrance  vain ; 
He  ceases  now  the  feeble  help  to  crave 
Of  .man ;  and  silent  sinks  into  the  grave. 

THE  HARDSHIPS  OF   THE  POOR, 

Or  will  you  deem  them  amply  paid  in  healthy 
Labor's  faxr  child,  that  languishes  with  wealth  ? 
Go,  then  I  aftd  see  them  rising  with  the  sun. 
Through  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run ; 
See  them  beneath  the  dog-stars  raging  heat. 
When  the  knees  tremble  and  the  temples  beat; 
Behold  them,  leaning  on  their  scythes,  look  o'er 
The  labor  past,  and  toils  to  come  explore ; 
See  them  alternate  suns  and  showers  engage^ 
And  hoard  up  aches  and  anguish  for  their  age; 
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Contend  witli  Veakne.^  ikmim^  •nd  diMM; 
Yet  \afs&^  alon^,  and  prondlj  lotth  to  Tidd, 
He  strives  to  join  his  iellows  of  tlie  field ; 
Till  long-contending  natate  dxocqps  «t  las^ 
Declining  health  rejects  his  jjoor  repia^ 
His  cheerless  spouse  the  comuig  danger  aeo^ 
And  mutual  murmun  urge  the  slow  diseeae. 

Yet  grant  them  health,  'tis  not  lor  ua  to  teU, 
Thousn  the  head  droops  not»  that  the  heart  ia  vefl ; 
Or  wOl  you  praise  that  homely,  healthy  fiure^ 
Plenteous  and  plain,  that  happy  peasants  share? 
Oh !  trifle  not  with  wants  yoa  cannot  ied. 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal ; 
Homely  not  whoIesQm&  nlain  not  plenteous^  sndi 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  tooch. 

Ye  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  rural  eaa^ 
Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet  pleaas^ 
Go !  if  the  peaoeftil  cot  jwa  praiseB  shaie^ 
Gro  look  witnin,  and  ask  if  peace  he  there: 
If  peace  be  his,— that  drooping,  weary  rixe^ 
Or  theirs,  that  offipring  round  their  neble  fire ; 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pole^  whose  tremblhig  hand 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  the  expiring  bnuid. 


A  BETROTHED  PAIR  IN  HUMBLE  LIFML 


Yes,  there  are  real  moomem :  I  have, 
A  &ir,  sad  girl,  mild,  snfoing,  and  aerei 
Attention  through  the  day  her  dutiea  daim'dy 
And  to  be  useful  as  resigned  she  aim'd ; 
Neatly  she  dressed,  nor  vainly  seem'd  to  expect 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect; 
But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleepy 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep : 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  dlapb^dy 
That  faithful  memory  brings  to  sorrow's  aid ; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  rcgietted  yooth^ 
Her  tender  trust  and  his  anqnestinn'd  truth;  * 
In  every  place  she  wander'd  where  they'd  been^ 
And  sadly  sacred  held  the  parting  socne; 
Where  last  for  sea  he  todc  tda  leav^— that  plaoa 
With  double  interest  would  she  vigbAy  trace; 
For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  saj^ 
Each  time  he  nul'd,  '^Ihls  onoe^  and  then  die  dij;^ 
Yet  prudence  tarried ;  but  when  last  he  went^ 
He  drew  from  pitying  love  a  fbll  eonaent. 

Happy  he  sail'a.  and  great  the  care  she  took ; 
That  ne  should  sodly  slwp  and  smartly  look; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  hia  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  de(& ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make^  and  to  beatov; 
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For  He  to  Greenland  saiPd,  and  mncfa  she  told 
How  he  shoald  guard  against  the  climate's  cold. 
Yet  saw  not  danger,  dangers  he'd  withstood, 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  ^ver  in  his  blood. 
His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  cheeli^ 
And  he,  too,  smiled,  bnt  seldom  would  he  speak ; 
For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain, 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain. 

He  call'd  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message, — "Thomas,  I  must  die; 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
And  gazing  go  I  if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
And  say,  till  death  1  wore  it  for  her  sake. 
Yes,  I  must  die, — blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on ! 
Give  me  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone ; 
Gh,  give  me  that !  and  let  me  not  des^iair, — 
Gnelast  fond  look, — and  now  repeat  the  prayer." 

He  had  his  wish,  had  more.    I  will  not  paint 
The  lovers'  meeting :  she  beheld  him  faint, — 
With  tender  fears  slie  took  a  nearer  view. 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and,  half  succeeding,  said, 
"  Yes,  I  must  die," — and  hope  forever  fled. 

Still  long  she  nursed  him ;  tender  thoughts  meantimv 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away ; 
With  him  she  pray'd,  to  him  his  Bible  read, 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head ; 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  ebeer, 
Apait  she  sigh'd,  alone  she  shed  the  tear ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

One  day  he  lighter  seem'd,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seem'd  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so, — "  Perhap  he  will  not  sink." 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appear'd, 
A  sudden  vigor  in  his  voice  was  heard ; 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair; 
Lively  he  seem'd,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  friendly  many  and  the  favorite  few ; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all. 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people,-^eath  has  made  them  dear.       / 
He  named  bis  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  press'd, 
And  fondly  whiswr'd,  "Thou  miwt  go  to  rest." 
"  I  go,"  he  said,  but  as  he  8iK>ke  she  foimd 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  tlie  sound ; 
Then  gazed  affrighted,  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love,  and  all  was  past. 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above. 
Neatly  engraved*,  an  offering  of  her  love : 

If 


KAcriNToaa 

Ar  IM  Ik  Vfonghl,  lor  tliat  Jkaook  ber  b«d, 
Amim  dfln  to  iatf  and  tba  d«d. 
Ste  »mU  luna  griered  had  flteb  presumed  to 
T&e  leut  mlrtiice, — 'tvw  bar  javptr  can. 
Here  viU  she  come,  and  on  the  gnve  vill  til. 


Folding  her  arms,  in  long : 
Bill  if  ubxerver  ptisB,  will  uke  her  roawl, 
And  ordem  eeeni,  for  xhe  would  not  be  taaui ; 
Then  go  Bgain,  and  ihus  ber  boor  enplor, 
While  Tieioiis  please  ber,  and  while  von  ii 


JAMES  MACKINTOSH,  iieS-iaSS. 

JjUti«  MACKinTDsH,  one  of  the  moat  diatiugulihed  men  of  Ui  II: 
attained  eminence  in  literature,  philoaopb/,  faitlorj,  and  politis^  «aa  \ 
Aldourie,  an  the  banks  of  Loch  Neaa,  Scotland,  on  the  Hth  cd  Ootobat; 
At  a  TGr;  enrly  age  he  eihiblted  a  remarkabla  fimdneM  for  abrtroM  1^ 
lotions,  nod  read  aueb  booka  aa  fell  in  bia  waj,  among  which  were  the  worn 
of  Pope  and  Snift  la  1780  he  went  (o  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  hi* 
recogniied,  bf  oommoc  eonaenl,  ai  the  flnt  sebolar;  while  his  cnuttmus 
dcmeiiDor,  reCned  manners,  playful  tknoj,  and  eaaj  flow  of  elocutitiu  reud(>r*d 
him  a  general  fnvoritD  among  bis  compauioni. 

In  1781,  having  taken  hia  degree,  he  set  ont  Air  Xdlabiugb  to  oommcaaa 
the  Btndy  of  niedicine,  which  he  had  cboaen  ai  hia  profcNiau.    Hen  •  new    ' 
world  wae  opened  to  faim,  and  be  was  inbodoeed  into  tha  fint  literar;  aodety    ' 
of  that  renowDcd  metropolia.     But  m«taph;»i««l  Utd  poUtiokl  and  BcientiSo    ' 
speculation,  rather  than  the  study  of  his  profeation,  angraaed  bia  atlentioni 
and,  after  three  jeara  spent  in  irregular  application,  he  baeiae  a  candidate  for 
a  degree.     Having  obtained  bis  diploma,  be  qnllted  EdtsbnTgh  in  Scplember, 
ITBT,  and  earl;  in  1T88  he  eat  out  for  Iiondon,  arriving  at  that  great  tbeatn    . 
of  action    at  one  of  the   moet  critipal    periods  of  the  world'a  Uttoiy^^ba  ^ 
period  of  the  French  Bevalution.     In  the  diacusaions  than  and  thera  (elay4 
on  he  was  eager  to  take  a  partr  and  hia  failarv  to  receive  a  madlBal  afipalai^ 
ment,  which  bo  had  expected,  led  him  to  think  aerioualy  of  abandoning  tha 
profcsBion  of  medicine.      Early  in  1789  be  was  married  to  Miia  Calharina 
Stuart,  a.  young  lady  of  a  regpeolabia  Bootch  bmilyj  and  at  the  age  of  twent;- 
'    fonr  he  found  himself  with  no  proapeat  of  any  immediate  profealonal  eetUe- 
ment,  bis  little  fortune  left  him  by  bia  father  rapidly  dlminiibiug.  and  with 
a  wife  to  provide  for. 

An  opportunity  now  presented  llas|f  which  waa  to  give  to  Maebintoab  thai 
prominence  in  the  world  of  politics  which  he  had  so  long  desired.  la  KM 
appeared  Burke'a  celebrated  Btftcctioia  no  tht  Frtitdt  BtM^tioa.  than  wbhlb 
no  work,  probably,  ever  excited  a  more  immediate,  lotenae,  and  unlierial 
intereat  in  Great  Britain.  NumerDOs  replies  immediately  appMrod;  but  none, 
excepting  the  SigKU  i^  Man  of  Tboiuaa  Paine,  were  deemed  of  any  rMiiark- 
able  power,  until,  in  April,  17BI,  appeared  Vindleut  Oalhea,  or,  4  Jltfratt(., 
Iff  ike  French  Revolution  and  I'Ci  Englith  Admirert  againtl  tke  Aenualipotif 
fi^U  BonOTobU  Edmurtd  Surit.    Thi*  work  bad  been  So  Jibed  i] 
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Jkuny;  but,  with  all  its  doff^ctH  and  inij>erf('(*ii(in<>.  it  at  nncc  placed  the  author 
in  iht*  v«*ry  front  rank  of  those  who  upliekl  the  cuufw;  of  France,  can.ood  him  to 
be  citurted  and  caressed  on  all  6id(*s,  and  made  him,  aa  he  8ayt<,  "the  liou 
of  L-.indt.in." 
In  171)j  Mr.  Mackint^tsh  was  called  to  the  Imr,  at  which  he  rose  with  ra]iid 

;  And  sure  i^teps.  In  1799  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
upon  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nati<m8,  which  gained  him  much  credit.     In 

i  ltM'*3  an  event  occurred  in  his  life  which  gave  him  the  highest  fume  us  an 
advocate!.     On  the  21at  of  February  of  that  year  took  place  the  celehrated 

i  trial  nf  M.  Peltier,  an  emigrant  French  Royalist,  for  a  libel  on  the  First  Consul 
of  France, — Bonaparte.  Mr.  Mackintosh  was  (rounsrd  for  the  accused;  and  his 
address  delivered  on  that  occasion  has  been  paid  to  be  "one  of  the  most 
■pleudid  displays  of  eloquence  ever  exhibited  in  a  court  of  justic**, — a  monu- 
ment of  genius,  learning,  and  eloquence." 

I        In  1804  he  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  the  office  of  Recorder  of 

^  Bombay,  and,  after  having  received  the  honor  of  kiiightho<xl,  sailed  with  his 
family  for  India.     By  this  step  he  wus  in  hopes  of  imj>roving  his  p<>cuniary 

>  leeourcei',  and  he  laid  out  much  work  in  the  walks  of  literature;  but  he  ro- 
tnmed  liomc  in  1812  with  broken  health  and  s])irits,  uncertain  proSfM^cts,  and 
Tiit  materials  for  works  which  were  never  to  \yii  completed.  lie  soon  after 
entered  Parliament,  and  continue<l  in  it  to  tlie  end/>f  his  davs. — alwavs  truo 
to  liberal  principles.  He  conlri])utod  articles  of  great  value  to  the  Edinburgh 
Seeiete,  and,  in  a  preliminary  discourse  to  the  JCiuyclnpttdia,  furnished  by  far 
the  best  history  of  Ethical  Philosophy  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 

I    He  also  published,  in  three  volumes,  a  popular  an<l  abridged  llintort/  of  Kng- 

r  h»d,  for  Lardncr't  Cijhinet  Cyclopadia,  which  has  been  highly  praisei!  for  its 
enlarged  and  liberal  views;  and  he  was  engaged  ujKm  a  Historj/  of  the  licvo- 
htion  of  16i*<S,^  when  he  was  suddenly  called  away,  on  the  30th  of  May,  18.".2, 
■regretted  with  more  sincerity,  and  admired  with  less  envy,  than  any  other 
man  of  his  age.**' 

JOHXSOX'S  LIVES  OF   TIIK   POETS. 

Towarcld  the  end  of  his  life,  when  intercourse  with  the  world 
had  f^msi<lerably  sollened  his  style,  he  published  his  Liva^  of  the 
EnglUh  Poets,  a  work  of  which  the  subject  insures  poi)uIarity, 


'  BmuI  a  miU'terly  account  of  thm  frafrinciit  I  the  roadorn  of  thi»   Memoirs  phouM   hoar  In 
ia  Ibe  «i|xty-i««H.-«)n«i  Tolame  of  the  E/linhurifh  \  mind.    One  uf  th'^Ho  wan  that  rciuly  and  pri>- 


Xtrinp;  Bltf}  Mrmoin  of  His  Li/e^  by  hJi*  sun 
'-"The  inteUwtii.tl  charactw  of  Sir  .Tnnwii 


(liifiouri  memory  by  which  all  that  lit*  I«*.irno«l 
^i><>iue(l  to  hv  at  omv  i'nin"!iv««d  <m  tin*  prnpi-r 
coniptirtnicnt  of  hii*  uiind.  ami  to  pn-Miit  it- 


IU''kinti'«h  r-annot  }**i  unkmiwn  to  any  I'lio  r(i>If  tin-  nmnu-ut  it  wsih  riM|uirc<I ;  anothfr, 
•n,qaitit«4l  with  bin  wurkii,or  who  ti.f«ev«<'rrca'i  «till  nxiro  r«*niarknli|t>.  waH  ttic  •<in:;iilar  nia- 
Bsbj  pa>:«'4  of  hiri  Mfmmrt:  and  it  \*  n<>i-dl«'>^.  -  tiirity  ami  c<inipI«-t(.-n''KK  of  nil  \\\*  vii'w><  ami 
tb*i»fijr»%  to  HiMNik  h<»re  <»f  liin  Kr«^t  kn'»w-  |  (ipini<>im,  ♦'vm  ii|Kin  the  munt  ali>tru-f'  and 
Mf*-.  the  ftinicnlar  nnJoii  of  in;;cnuity  and  i  conipliiutcd  (|U(htion!),  thon^h  niimil  withont 
•J^jnlni-*-*  in  hi?*  '•iMfulatiun!*.  hi-  pi-rO'ft  r:in-  d«-i;;n  or  preparation,  in  th<'  casual  <MMirn»-  of 
d-r  and  t(*mi>«fr  in  di»cni«mi*n.  th<«  pun*  and  ron\<T!'ation.  *  «  «  Tho  viwt  cxti'tit  of  hin 
I'fty  Bitintlity  t<»  which  ho  i*tr«)V«'  t«>  i'I»*vat<'  inl>>rniatioTi.  and  the  natural  paycty  uf  IiIh 
tk*  mind^  of  nTh«*n<,  and  in  hii<  own  condiirt  t>-iiip«'r.  join<'d  to  th^  inlirn-nt  kindii<>i>s  of  his 
t-C'mf'rm-  Thr^^-  m«'riti«,  wo  Im-IIpv*'.  will  no  (Ii«|Ki<*ition,  niadu  hix  convi<rKation  at  onn*  the 
^ti^x  Itc  deni<-«l  by  any  wtio  havo  heard  of  his  ini>st  instructive  and  tho  niotit  Ken>Tally  pb'UM- 
Btnje  or  hNiliwI  lit  hlj«  writinjr-*.  lint  tlK-n*  '  in;:  th.it  could  1m»  imji;rin"d."  Ki-ad  a  vory 
viY  oiIkt  traibi  of  hix  intflbn-t  which  could  intcrt'^tint;  and  able  notice  of  his  Mt ttu/irg  iu 
colj  li«  known  t<>  tlioMr  who  were  of  hin  ac-  the  Klinburt/h  JV«rt''tr,  Ixii.  2Ur>. 
^aalDtaiKT,  and  which  it  is  «till  dexirable  that  | 
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and  on  which  his  fame  probably  now  depends.    He  aumifrto 
TK)ured  into  it  the  miscellaneous  infbrmatioii  whkli  hb  had  tA 
iocted  and  the  literary  opinions  which  he  had  finmed  dnnbq^  Idt; 
long  reign  over  the  literature  of  London.     The  cxitical  Mrt  kal- 
produced  the  warmest  agitations  of  litenuy  fiution.    The  tOflb 
may,  perhaps,  now  be  arrived  for  an  impartial  ertiiiuito  of  iH.- 
merits.    Whenever  understanding  alone  is  sufBcient  finr  pofltkit 
criticism,  the  decisions  of  Johnson  are  generally  right.    Buftttik 
beauties  of  poetry  must  be  felt  before  their  caoseB  an  iaiMli': 
gate<l.     There  is  a  poetical  sensibility  which,  in  the  pcogTCMii. 
the  mind,  becomes  as  distinct  a  power  as  a  musieal  ear  or  M^ 
turesque  eye.    Without  a  considerable  d^ree  of  this  MiiAffifcA 
it  is  as  vain  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  un&ratiinding  ti>  wpmk  m 
the  higher  beauties  of  poetry  as  it  is  for  a  blind  man  to  speak  ef  * 
colors.    To  adopt  the  warmest  sentiments  of  poetiyy  to  reaHae  flB 
boldest  imagery,  to  yield  to  every  impulse  of  enthnmasm,  to  sob^ 
mit  to  the  illusions  of  fancv,  to  retire  with  the  poet  into  hia  iAmI 
worlds,  were  dispositions  wholly  foreien  from  the  worldly  sagMsiCf 
and  stem  shrewdness  of  Johnson.     If  this  unpoeti(»l  chanuM , 
be  considered,  if  the  force  of  prejudice  be  estunated,  if  we  iMt- 
in  mind  that  in  this  work  of  his  old  age  we  must  expect  ta  ftiA 
him  enamored  of  every  paradox  which  he  had  supported  vitk 
brilliant  success,  and  tliat  an  old  man  seldom  warmly  admins. 
those  works  which  have  appeared  since  his  sensibility  haa  beeona- 
sluggish,  and  his  literary  system  formed,  we  shau  be  ahb-  ta- 
account  for  most  of  the  unjust  judgments  of  Johnscm,  without  ni^ 
course  to  any  suppositions  inconsistent  with  honesty  and  int^g* 
rity. 

As  in  his  judgment  of  life  and  character,  so  in  his  criticiam  on 
poetry,  he  was  a  sort  of  freethinker.  He  suspected  the  refined 
of  affectation,  he  rejected  the  enthusiastic  as  absurd,  and  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  mysterious  was  unintelligible.  He  oans 
into  the  world  when  the  school  of  Dryden  and  Pope  ga>Ta.tka 
law  to  English  ])oetry.  In  that  school  he  had  himself  leaniad  ta 
be  a  lofty  and  vigorous  declaimer  in  harmonious  verse;  beywd 
that  school  his  unforced  admiration  perhaps  searoely  mmnd;  and 
his  highest  effort  of  criticism  was  accordingly  the  noUe  paniqjiia 
on  Dryden.  His  criticism  owed  its  popularity  as  mudi  to  ila 
defects  as  to  its  excellencies.  It  was  on  a  level  with  the  aujoritj 
of  readers, — persons  of  good  sense  and  information,  but  of  Jia 
exquiisite  sensibility ;  and  to  their  minds  it  derived  a  &lae  ajnyar- 
ance  of  solidity  from  that  very  narrowness  which  excluded  woas 
grander  efforts  of  imagination  to  which  Aristotle  and  Baoon  eoor 
fined  tlie  name  of  poetry. 

Among  the  victories  gained  by  Milton,  one  of  the  moat  aigaal 
is  that  which  he  obtained  over  all  the  prejudices  of  Johnaoi^  vha 
was  compelled  to  make  a  most  vigorous,  though  evidwdjf  JA^ 
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'tant,  effort  to  do  jiistice  to  the  fame  and  ^oniiis  of  the  greatest 
English  poets.  The  ala(?rity  with  which  he  seeks  every  ocea- 
Q  to  escape  from  this  jminfnl  duty,  in  observation  upon  Milton's 
J  and  minor  ix)enis,  suificicntly  attests  the  irresistible  power  of 
radise  Lost  As  ho  had  no  feeling  of  the  lively  and  graceful, 
must  not  wondor  at  his  injustice  to  Prior.  Some  accidental 
pression,  concurring  with  a  long  habit  of  indulging  and  vent- 
;  every  singularity,  seems  necessary  to  account  for  his  having 
gotten  that  Swift  was  a  wit.  As  the  Seasons  appeared  during 
J  susceptible  part  of  Johnson's  life,  his  admiration  of  Thomson 
availed  over  that  ludicrous  prejudice  which  he  professed  against 
itland,  perhaps  because  it  was  a  Presbyterian  country.  His 
ensibility  to  the  higher  order  of  poetry,  his  dislike  of  a  Whig 
iversity,  and  his  scorn  of  a  fantastic  character,  combined  to 
>duce  that  monstrous  example  of  critical  injustice  which  he 
itles  the  Life  of  Gray, 

§uch  is  the  character  which  may  be  bestowed  on  Johnson  by 
ise  who  feel  a  profound  reverence  for  his  virtues,  and  a  respect 
broaching  to  admiration  for  his  intellectual  powers,  without 
)pting  his  prejudices  or  being  insensible  to  his  defects. 

JiEBELLWiV. 

1  wanton  rebellion,  when  considered  with  the  aggravation  of 
ordinary  consequences,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes.  The 
efs  of  an  inconsiderable  and  ill-concerted  revolt,  however  pro- 
wcd,  incur  the  most  formidable  responsil)ility  to  their  followers 
i  their  country. 

THE  PliOGRESSIVESESS   OF   THE  RACE. 

society  is  inevitably  progressive.  In  government,  commerce 
J  overthrown  that  "  feudal  and  chivalrous"  system  under  whoso 
ide  it  first  grew.  In  religion,  learning  has  subverted  that  super- 
;ion  whose  opulent  endowments  had  lirst  fostered  it.  Peculiar 
cumstances  softened  the  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  a 
rree  which  favored  the  admission  of  commerce  and  the  growth 
knowledge.  These  circumstances  were  connected  with  the 
nners  of  chivalry ;  but  the  sentiments  peculiar  to  that  insti- 
ion  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  situation  which  gave  them 
th.  Thev  were  themselves  enfeebled  in  the  progress  from 
ocity  and  turbulence,  and  almost  obliterated  by  tranquillity 
1  refinement,  liut  the  auxiliaries  which  the  manners  of 
valry  had  in  rude  ages  reared,  gathered  strength  from  its 
ikne^  and  flourished  in  it^  decay.  Commerce  and  diffused 
>wledge  have,  in  fact,  so  completely  assumed  the  ascendant  in 
ished  nations  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover  any  relics  of 
thic  manners  but  in  a  fantastic  exterior,  which  has  survived 
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the  generous  illusions  that  mode  these  mannen  spkiidid  aiid| 
seductive.  Their  direct  infiueuee  has  long  ceased  in  Europe^ 
but  their  indirect  influence,  through  the  medium  of  those  caasfli 
which  would  not  perhaps  have  existed  but  for  the  mildness  iriiki|i 
chivalry  created  in  the  midst  of  a  barbarous  a^^e,  still  openrtes 
with  increasing  vigor.  The  manners  of  the  Middle  Ag^  mne^ 
in  the  most  singular  sense,  compulsory.  Enterprising  beneio- 
lence  was  produced  bv  general  fierceness,  gallant  eourteij  \sj 
ferocious  rudeness,  and  artificial  gentleness  resisted  the  toneDft 
of  natural  barbarism.  But  a  less  incongruous  system  has  ane* 
cecdcd,  in  which  commerce,  which  unites  men's  interests,  and 
knowledge,  whieh  excludes  those  prejudices  that  tend  to  emfaioil 
them,  present  a  broader  basis  for  the  stability  of  civilind  and 
beneficent  manners. 

Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  forebodes  the  most  &tal  consequences  to 
literature  from  events  which  he  supposes  to  have  given  a  moortd 
blow  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  I  have  ever  been  protected  ftoBK 
such  apprehensions  by  my  belief  in  a  very  simple  truth, — iSUL 
diffused  knowledge  immortalizes  itaelf.  A  literature  which  is  OQllr 
fined  to  a  few  may  be  destroyed  by  the  massacre  of  scholan  aajl 
tlie  confiagnitiun  of  libraries ;  but  the  difiused  knowledge  of  the 
present  day  could  only  be  annihilated  by  the  extirnation  of  the 
civilized  part  of  mankind.* — From  the  Vtndieias  OaUiea^ 


THE  BLESSINGS  OF  A   FREE  PEES& 

Gentlemen,  there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  this 
to  merit  your  most  serious  attention.  The  real  prosecutor  is  the 
maj?ter  of  tlie  greatest  empire  the  civilized  world  oversaw;  the 
defendant  is  a  (lefenceless,  proscribed  exile.  I  consider  this  oas^ 
thc^reibre,  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  between  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world  and  the  ONLY  FREE  PBE8B  remain- 
ing in  Europe.  Gentlemen,  this  distinction  of  the  English  preas 
is  new, — it  is  a  proud  and  a  melancholy  distinction.  Before  the 
great  earthquake  of  the  French  Revolution  had  swaUowed  up  aU 
tlie  asylums  of  free  dbcussion  on  the  Continent,  we  enjoyed  that 
privilege,  indeed,  more  fully  than  others,  but  we  did  not  tfyOT 
it  exclusively.  In  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  impmiu 
towns  of  Germany,  the  press  was  either  legally  or  practically 
free. 

But  all  these  and  other  feeble  states — ^these  monuments  of  the 
justice  of  Europe,  the  asylums  of  peace,  of  industry,  and  Uteris 
ture,  the  organs  of  public  reason,  the  refiige  of  oppressed  ina^ 


1  "We  ftrc  livine  at  a  i»«riod  of  most  won- 
4c-rf»l  tr>iii<*ituin,  Mrliicli  tondii  rapidly  to  acoom- 
pliMli  that  great  end  to  vrhich)  iudciMl,  all  hi** 

tOry   lK»illtiJ,— THK    REALIZATION    OF   THE    UKITT 

Of  MANKIND !    Not  a  uuity  which  breaks  dowa 


mod  lerelf  th«  pecnUw 

difllnreiit  natloai  of  tiM , 

oBlty  Um  remit  and  product  of  ihoM  wv 
utioBal  Tiriettai  ftnd  ■■in  nai  iii  mmIMm* 
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cence  and  persecuted  truth — ^have  perished  with  those  ancient 
principles  which  were  their  sole  guardians  and  protectors.  They 
nave  been  swallowed  up  by  that  fearful  convulsion  which  has 
shaken  the  uttermost  comers  of  the  earth.  They  are  destroyed 
and  gone  forever  I  One  asylum  of  free  discussion  is  still  invio- 
late. There  is  still  one  spot  in  Europe  where  man  can  freely 
exercise  his  reason  on  the  most  important  concerns  of  society, 
where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judgment  on  the  acts  of  the 
proudest  and  most  powerful  tyrants.  The  press  of  England  is 
still  free.  It  is  guarded  by  the  free  constitution  of  our  fore- 
&ther8.  It  is  guarded  by  the  hearts  and  arms  of  Englishmen ; 
and  I  trust  I  may  venture  to  say  that,  if  it  be  to  fall,  it  will  fall 
only  under  the  ruins  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  an  awful  con- 
sideration, gentlemen.  Every  other  monument  of  European 
liberty  has  perished.  That  ancient  fabric  which  has  been  gra- 
dually reared  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  fathers  still  stands. 
It  stands — thanks  be  to  God! — solid  and  entire;  but  it  stands 
alone,  and  it  stands  in  ruins !  Believing,  then,  as  I  do,  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  struggle, — that  this  is  only  the  first 
battle  between  reason  and  power, — that  you  have  now  in  your 
hands,  committed  to  your  trust,  the  only  remains  of  free  dis- 
cussion in  Europe,  now  confined  to  this  kingdom ;  addressing 
you,  therefore,  as  the  guardians  of  the  most  important  interests 
of  mankind ;  convinced  that  the  unfettered  exercise  of  reason 
depends  more  on  your  present  verdict  than  on  any  other  that 
was  ever  delivered  by  a  jury, — I  trust  I  may  rely  with  confidence 
on  the  issue, — I  trust  that  you  will  consider  yourselves  as  the 
advanced  guard  of  liberty,  as  having  this  day  to  fight  the  first 
battle  of  free  discussion  against  the  most  formidable  enemy  that 
it  ever  encountered. — Speech  in  Defence  of  M,  Peltier, 


UANNAII  MORE,  1745-1833, 

This  most  excellent  and  accomplished  woman  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob 
Uore,  a  village  schoolmaster  at  Stapleton,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  she  was 
bom  in  the  year  1745.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  More  removed  to  Bristol,  whore  he 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  parochial  school  of  St  Mary  ReddifiT.  The 
family,  which  numbered  four  other  daughters,  soon  began  to  attrac>t  notice,  as 
one  in  which  there  was  an  unusual  degree  of  talent;  and,  shortly  after  re- 
moving to  Bristol,  they  opened  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  young  ladies, 
which  continued  for  many  years  the  most  flourishing  establishment  of  tlie 
kind  in  the  West  of  England.  Hannah  was,  from  early  life,  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  family.  Her  first  literary  efforts  were  some  poetical  pieces  written 
for  the  edification  of  her  pupils.  Among  these  was  the  Search  a/t^r  Happiness, 
-«  paatoral  drama,  which  she  wrote  at  eighteen,  but  did  not  publish  till  1773. 
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It  met  with  a  very  flattering  reception.  She  was  thus  induced 
strength  iu  the  higher  walks  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  she  succesaiT 
forward  for  the  stage  her  tragedies  of  the  InJiexibU  Captive,  Percy,  ax 
Fodschood;  of  these,  Percy  wad  the  most  popular,  having  been  act 
uightd  successively.  The  reputation  which  she  thus  acquired  inti 
into  the  best  literary  society  of  London,* — into  the  circle  in  which  J 
Burke  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  moved.  But  her  dramatic  career 
the  production  of  those  tragedies.  Shortly  after,  her  opinions  upon 
underwent  a  decided  change;  and,  as  she  has  stated  in  the  pr( 
tragedies,  she  did  not  ''consider  the  stage,  in  its  present  state,  as  b< 
appearance  or  the  countenance  of  a  Christian."*  This  great  cht 
spiritual  views  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  change  in  her  mai 

Under  a  deep  conviction  that  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God  and  f 
of  our  fellow-creatures  is  the  great  object  of  human  existence,  and  t 
which  can  bring  peace  at  the  last,  she  quitted,  in  the  prime  of  h 
bright  circles  of  fashion  and  literature,  and,  retiring  into  the  neig] 
Bristol,  devoted  herself  to  a  life  of  active  Christian  benevolence, 
composition  of  various  works  having  for  their  object  the  moral  a 
improvement  of  mankind.  Her  practical  conduct  thus  beautifully  * 
the  moral  energy  of  her  Christian  principles. 

She  retired  into  the  country  in  1786,  and  in  two  years  after  pu 
first  prose  piece,  Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great,  and  a  Poem  ( 
Trade.  These  were  followed,  in  1791,  by  her  Estimate  of  the  Pel 
Faahionabh  World.  In  1795  she  commenced,  at  Bath,  in  monthl 
The  Cheap  Repository, — a  series  of  instructive  and  interesting  U 
which  is  the  world-renowned  Sheplicrd  of  Salisbury  Plain,  The 
this  publicati(m,  so  scusonablc,  at  a  time  when  the  infidelity  of  Fra 
many  admirers  in  England,  was  extraordinary  and  unprecedente 
said  that  in  one  year  one  million  copies  of  the  work  were  sold.^ 
pearcd  her  Strictures  on  the  Modern  System  of  Female  Education,  w 
an  intention,  warmly  advocated  by  Porteus,  the  Bishop  of  Iiondon, 
ting  to  her  the  education  of  Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales.  This,  he 
not  etrected ;  but  it  led  to  the  publication  of  her  Mints  Unoardsform 
racter  of  a  Young  Princess,  in  1805.  Then  came  what  has  perhoj 
most  popular  work,  Ccekbs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  published  in  1809, 
passed  through  at  least  six  editions  in  one  year.  It  is  a  very  entcrl 
instructive  novel,  full  of  striking  remarks  on  men  and  manners,  a 
the  kind  of  character  which,  in  the  estimation  of  our  author,  it  is  de 
ytmiiq;  ladies  should  possess. 

In  1811  and  1812  appeared  her  Practical  Piety  and  Christian  Mo) 
ISL"),  her  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  St.  Paul, — a  far  bo! 
taking  than  any  in  which  she  hatl  previously  been  engaged, and  wh 
execut<?d  to  the  delight  of  every  reader.    Soon  after  the  death  of  hei 


*  She  w<'nt  to  Ijornlon  in  1774. 

s  Whilo  hor  mind  wam  in  this  state  of  transi- 
tion she  pulilirilied,  in  1782,  a  volume  of  iS!izrr^<;^ 
Dramaf.  to  Avhirli  m>i8  annvxtxl  a  {toem  called 
StntibiUty:  all  of  wliich  were  recoivod  by  the 
public  with  Krcat  favor. 

» "  Hannah  Mitre'H  oiniuently  useful  life 
manifcHted  itself  iu  nothing  more  than  In  the 


effort  she  made  to  instruct  1 
through  the  medium  of  moral 
tracts  and  by  the  establishmci 
Those  were  made  a  blessing  on 
while  their  good  effects  are  ecu 
time,  and  are  likely  to  be  \\f: 
Cottle's  Reminitcntoa  qf  South 
ridg<. 
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Martha,  in  1819,  her  literary  career  terminated  with  Moral  Sketches  and  Re* 
JkcHons  on  Prayer.  She  was  now  aged  and  infirm,  but  still  continued  to  take 
a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  charity  schools,  Bible  and  missionary  societies, 
ud  other  beneyolcnt  and  religious  institutions.  In  1828  she  left  Barley  Wood,* 
vhere  ehe  had  resided  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  took  up  her 
tbode  at  Clifton,  very  near  Bristol,  at  both  of  which  places  she  had  many 
Tiluable  friends,  though  she  had  outlived  every  known  relation  on  the  earth. 
Here  she  spent  her  last  days,  supported  in  the  aiHictions  of  age  by  the  consola- 
tions of  that  religion  to  the  service  of  which  she  had  devoted  the  vigor  of  her 
life,  and  expired,  with  the  calmness  and  full  faith  of  the  Christian,  on  the  7th 
«r  September,  18.33.> 

Few  authors  of  any  age  or  country  have  done  more  to  improve  mankind — 
to  make  them  wiser  and  better  for  both,  worlds — than  Hannah  Mi>re.  All  her 
writings  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  sound  Christian  morals  and  j>ructicul 
ligfateousness.'  Her  poetry,  though  it  takes  not  a  very  high  rank  among  tho 
piodoctions  of  the  Muse,  is  easy  in  its  versification,  dis])lay3  a  considerable 
digree  of  imagination,  and  is  full  of  excellent  sentiments  and  judicious  re- 
Barks  upon  men  and  manners.^  Her  prose  is  justly  admired  for  its  senten- 
tioQi  wisdom,  its  practical  good  sense,  its  masculine  vigor,  and  the  elevated, 
aioral,  and  religious  tone  that  pervades  iL* 


THE  FAtTU  AND   WORKS  OF   TUB   QUAKERS  COySISTEyT. 

Who  makes  the  sum  of  human  blessings  IcsSi 

CJr  sinks  tiie  stock  of  general  happiness, 

Though  erring  fame  may  grace,  though  faLse  renown 

1  lis  life  may  olazon  or  his  memory  crown, 

Yet  the  lust  audit  shall  reverse  the  cause, 

And  God  shall  vindicate  his  broken  laws. 

The  purest  wreaths  which  hang  on  glory's  shrine, 
For  empires  ftmnded,  ixjaceful  PknnI  are  tliine; 
No  blood-stain'd  laurels  crownM  thy  virtuous  toil, 
No  slaughtered  natives  drench'd  thy  fair-eam'd  soil. 

Still  thy  meek  spirit  in  thy  flock'  survives; 
Consistent  still,  their  doctrines  rule  their  lives ; 
Thy  followers  only  have  efliiced  the  shame 
Inscribed  by  Slavxjiy  on  the  Christian  name. 


*loottiif;e  tlolifchtruUy  BJtaatod  in  the  vil- 
liS«of  WriD^tuii,  in  Somcrtfotrihirc,  a  village 
htt>irn*>4l  Af  the  birtbplnce  of  Jolin  Ix>cko. 
"KIm  Ilanuah  More  lived  with  her  four  sirt- 
tm^  M«rv,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  and  Murtlia, 
iftcr  thej''|uitted  thdr  8chix>1  in  Park  Street, 
iriMi^l,  at  n  Mnall  neat  cottage  in  Somerwt- 
te«i,cdl«<l  Cowalip  (Jruen.  llie  MiHsiM  More, 
Mm  yean  aftprwards,  built  a  better  houne, 
<fed  callpd  it  Barley  Wood,  on  the  oido  of  a 
kai  abfHit  a  mile  from  M'rlngton.  Here  they 
lU  Uvcd  in  the  highest  degree  roKpocted  and 
Mored,  their  h<aiM  the  iteat  of  piety,  chc<'r- 
Mmi,  literatore,  and  hoiipitality ;  and  they 
thneivea  r<fc«*ivlng  the  honor  of  more  viMits 
Ina  bUhopA,  noblen,  and  pomonn  of  diHtinc- 
Mdu  than,  pcrhapa,  any  private  family  in  the 
kiagdom.'' — Cottlk*8  IteiiuniwxnK*  qfUntlhey 

'Read   an    excalUnt   article    on    Hannah 


More'a  writings  and  life,  in  Amtricttn  Q»ar- 
terly  Review^  xvi.  510.  AIho,  London  (Quar- 
terly, Hi.  416. 

•  A  writer,  in  an  article  in  the  fifty-Mtcoiid 
volume  of  the  Quarterly  Rd'irw,  thiut  Htnmgly 
remarkt«,  "  How  many  have  tlmukeil  <lud  for 
the  hour  that  first  made  t)i(>ni  acqnainte<i 
with  the  writings  of  Hannah  Morel  She  did 
ad  much  real  good  in  her  generation  ai»  any 
woman  that  ever  held  tho  pen." 

4  In  tho  house  of  Garrick,  where  she  was  a 
constant  visitor  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life, 
she  was  called  "The  Tenth  Muse;"  and  then, 
for  shortness,  and  still  more  rofinedly,  '*  Misd 

NiXK." 

6  Horace  Walpole  used  to  call  her  his  "  Holy 
Hannah." 

*  The  Quakers  have  emancipated  all  thoii 
slaves  throughout  America. — 11.  M. 
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What  pa^  of  human  annak  can  noord 
A  deed  ho  bright  9t»  human  rights  reatoradT 
Oh,  may  that  godlike  deed,  tlut  ■hiniwg  pan 
Kedeem  OVR  fame,  and  conaecrate  OUB  agel 


WISDOM, 

All  I  when  did  Wiiidom  covet  length  of  dAj% 
Or  seek  itH  bliMi  in  pieamire,  wealth,  or  praiae? 
No :  Wisdom  viowH  with  an  indifferent  eye 
All  finite  joys,  all  blemings  bom  to  die; 
The  »oul  on  eartli  is  an  immortal  guests 
Compelled  to  Htarve  at  an  unreal  feast: 
A  spark  which  upward  tends  by  nature^s  force; 
A  Btream  diyerted  from  its  parent  scmroe; 
A  drop  dinaevei'd  from  the  ooundless 
A  moment  parted  from  eternity; 
A  pilgrim  panting  for  a  rest  to  come; 
An  exile  anxious  for  his  native  home. 


THE  TWO   WEAVERS, 

Ab  at  their  work  two  weavers  sat, 
Keguiling  time  with  friendly  chat, 
They  touched  upon  the  price  of  meat, 
So  high,  a  weaver  scarce  could  eat 

*'  What  with  my  brats  and  sickly  wile^" 
Quoth  Dick, ''  I'm  almost  tired  of  life; 
So  hard  my  work,  so  poor  my  fitfe^ 
'Tis  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear. 

''  How  glorious  is  the  rich  man's  state  t 
His  houKo  so  fine  I  his  wealth  so  great! 
Heaven  is  ui^ust,  you  most  agree ; 
Why  all  to  hmi?  why  none  to  me? 

''  In  8]pite  of  what  the  Scripture  teaches^ 
In  spite  of  all  the  parson  preaches, 
This  world  (indeed,  I've  thought  so  long) 
Is  ruled,  metliinks,  extremely  wrong. 

"Where'er  I  look,  liowe'er  I  range, 
'Tis  all  confused,  and  hard,  and  atimnge; 
The  good  are  troubled  and  oppreas'd, 
And  all  the  wicked  are  the  biwd." 


Quoth  John,  "  Our  ignorance  is  the 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker^a  laws; 
ParU  of  hU  wxy9  alone  we  know; 
'Tia  all  that  man  ctn  aee  below. 

''Seeat  thou  that  carpet,  not  half  done^ 
Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  haat  well  bq^nnf 
Behold  the  wild  oonfitnoii  thore, 
80  mde  the  nuw^  U  makoi  one  itarel 
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A  stranger,  ignorant  of  the  trade, 
Would  say,  no  meaning's  tliere  conveyed ; 
For  where*8  the  middle,  whereas  the  border  ? 
Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder." 

Qooth  Dick,  "  My  work  is  yet  in  bits, 
Bat  still  in  every  part  it  fits ; 
BesideR,  you  reason  like  a  lout : — 
Why,  man,  that  earpefs  inside  oulf* 

Says  John,  "Thou  say^st  the  thing  I  mean. 
And  now  I  hope  to  cure  thv  spleen ; 
This  world,  which  clouds  tfiy  soul  with  doubt, 
la  htU  a  carpet  inside  out, 

"A«  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends 
We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends, 
80,  when  on  earth  thinp;s  look  but  odd, 
They're  working  still  some  scheme  of  God. 

"No  plan,  no  pattern,  can  we  trace; 
All  wants  proportion,  truth,  and  grace; 
The  motley  mixture  we  deride, 
Noj  see  the  beauteous  upper  side. 

"  But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light, 
And  view  those  works  of  God  aright, 
Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design, 
And  own  the  workman  is  divine. 

"What  now  seem  random  strokes  will  there 
All  order  and  desi^  appear; 
Then  shall  we  praise  what  here  we  spurn'd. 
For  tlien  the  carpet  shall  be  turned.** 

"Thon'rt  right,"  ouoth  Dick;  "no  more  Fll  grumble 
That  this  sad  world's  so  strange  a  jumble; 
My  impious  doubts  arc  put  to  ilight, 
For  my  own  carpet  sets  me  right." 


TITS  PROPER  EDUCATION  FOR  FEMALES, 

Since,  then,  there  is  a  season  when  the  youthful  must  ceaso  to 
be  young,  and  the  beautifnl  to  excite  admiration ;  to  learn  how 
to  grow  old  gracefully  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  arts  which  can  be  taught  to  woman.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  it  is  a  most  severe  trial  for  those  women  to  be  called  to 
lay  down  beauty,  who  have  nothing  else  to  take  up.  It  is  for 
this  sober  season  of  life  that  education  should  lay  up  its  rich 
resources.  However  disregarded  they  may  hitherto  have  been, 
they  will  be  wanted  now.  When  admirers  fall  away,  and  flat- 
terers become  mute,  the  mind  will  be  compelled  to  retire  into 
itself;  and  if  it  find  no  entertainment  at  home,  it  will  be  driven 
back  again  upon  the  world  with  increased  force.     Yet,  forgetting 
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this,  do  we  not  seem  to  educate  onr  daughten  exdoriToly  fi>r  die 
transient  period  of  youth,  when  it  »  to  matarer  life  we  on^^  to 
advert?  Do  we  not  educate  them  for  a  crowds  forgetting  that 
they  are  to  live  at  home?  for  the  world,  and  not  for  themmvCBf 
for  show,  and  not  for  use?  for  time,  and  not  for  eternity? 

Not  a  few  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day  arise  from  a  new  aad 
perverted  application  of  terms;  among  these,  perhaps,  there  is 
not  one  more  abused,  misunderstood,  or  misapplied,  than  the  tenn 
aecomplishments.  This  word,  in  its  ori^nai  meaning,  sigbifiss 
completeness^  perfection.  But  I  may  safely  a]ppeal  to  the  ofaeerva- 
tion  of  mankmd,  whether  they  do  not  meet  with  swarms  of  youth- 
ful females,  issuing  from  our  boarding-schools,  as  well  as  emeigiag  - 
from  the  more  private  scenes  of  cbmestio  education,  irho  are 
introduced  into  tne  world  under  the  broad  and  oniversal  title  of 
accomplished  young  ladi€Sf  of  all  of  whom  it  cannot  very  truly  and 
correctly  be  pronounced  that  they  illustrate  the  definition  by  a 
completeness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  added,  and  a  perfection 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  would  reflect  that  we  have  to  educate  : 
not  only  rational  but  accountable  beings ;  and,  remembering  dds^ 
should  we  not  be  solicitous  to  let  our  daughters  leam  of  the  well- 
taught  and  associate  with  the  well-bred?  In  training  them,  : 
should  we  not  care^lly  cultivate  intellect,  implant  religion^  and  \ 
cherish  modesty?  Then  whatever  is  en^ging  in  manners  ironld  j 
be  the  natural  result  of  whatever  is  just  in  sentiment  and  oorrsot  j 
in  principle ;  softness  would  grow  out  of  humility,  and  ezteraaj 
delicacy  would  spring  from  purity  of  heart  Then  the  deoonuns^ 
the  proprieties,  the  elegancies,  aiid  even  the  graces,  as  &r  as  they  ^ 
are  simple,  pure,  and  honest,  would  follow  as  an  almost  inevitabw  j 
consequence ;  for  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the  Chrisdaa  virtoei^ 
and  not  to  take  the  lead  of  them,  is  the  proper  place  which  reli- 
gion assigns  to  the  graces. 

It  will  be  prudent  to  reflect  that  in  all  polished  countries  an 
entire  devotedness  to  the  flne  arts  has  been  one  gprand  source  of 
the  corruption  of  the  women ;  and  so  justly  were  these  pemidoas 
consequences  appreciated  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom  these  arts 
were  carried  to  the  highest  possible  perfection,  that  thej  addom 
allowed  them  to  be  cultivated  to  a  very  exquisite  degree  byweaien 
of  great  purity  of  character.  And  while  corruption,  broi^jfalen 
by  an  excessive  cultivation  of  the  arts,  has  contributed  its  fcll 
share  to  the  decline  of  states,  it  has  always  fomished  an  iafUlHde 
symptom  of  their  impending  fall.  The  satires  of  the  nmtpeii^ 
trating  and  judicious  of  the  Roman  poets,  corroborating 'the  tertir 
monies  of  the  most  accurate  of  their  historians,  aboaUd  within* 
vectives  against  the  general  depravity  of  manners  ifllrojheed  by 
the  corrupt  habits  of  female  education,  so  that  the 
Boman  matron,  and  the  chaste  demeanor  of  her 
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which,  amid  the  stem  virtues  of  the  state,  were  as  immaculate 
and  pure  as  the  honor  of  the  Koman  citizen,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  luxurious  dissipation  brought  in  by  their  Asiatic  conquest ; 
after  which  the  females  were  soon  taught  a  complete  change  of 
character.  They  were  instructed  to  accommodate  their  talents 
of  pleasing  to  the  more  vitiated  tastes  of  the  other  sex ;  and  began 
to  study  every  grace  and  every  art  which  might  captivate  the 
exhausted  hearts  and  excite  the  wearied  and  capricious  inclina- 
tions of  the  men ;  till,  by  a  rapid,  and  at  length  complete,  ener- 
yatioD,  the  Roman  character  lost  its  signature,  and,  through  a 

Suick  succession  of  slavery,  effeminacy,  and  vice,  sunk  into  that 
egeneracy  of  which  some  of  the  modern  Italian  states  now  serve 
to  furnish  a  too  just  specimen. 

QUALITIES   THAT  ARE  PREFERAULE   TO   GENIUS. 

Patience,  diligence,  quiet  and  unfatigued  perseverance,  industry, 
regularity,  and  economy  of  time, — as  these  are  the  dispositions  I 
would  labor  to  excite,  so  these  are  the  qualities  I  would  warmly 
commend.  So  far  from  admiring  genius,  or  extolling  its  prompt 
effusions,  I  would  rather  intimate  that  excellence,  to  a  certain 
degree,  is  in  the  power  of  every  competitor ;  that  it  is  the  vanity 
of  overvaluing  herself  for  supposed  original  powers,  and  slacken- 
ing exertion  m  consequence  of  that  vanity,  which  often  leaves 
the  lively  ignorant,  and  the  witty  superficial.  A  girl  who  over- 
hears her  mother  tell  the  company  that  she  is  a  genius,  and  is  so 
quick  that  she  never  thinks  of  applying  to  her  task  till  a  few 
minutes  before  she  is  to  be  called  to  repeat  it,  will  acquire  such  a 
confidence  in  her  own  abilities  that  she  will  be  advancing  in  con- 
ceit as  she  is  falling  short  in  knowledge.  Whereas,  if  she  were 
made  to  suspect  that  her  want  of  application  rather  indicated  a 
deficiency  than  a  superiority  in  her  understanding,  she  would 
become  industrious  in  proportion  as  she  became  modest ;  and  by 
thus  adding  the  diligence  of  the  humble  to  the  talents  of  the 
ingenious,  she  might  really  attain  a  degree  of  excellence  which 
mere  quickness  of  parts,  too  lazy  because  too  proud  to  apply, 
seldom  attains. 

There  is  a  custom  among  teachers,  which  is  not  the  more  right 
for  being  common  ; — they  are  apt  to  bestow  an  undue  proportion 
of  pains  on  children  of  the  best  capacity,  as  if  only  geniuses  were 
worthy  of  attention.  They  should  reflect  that  in  moderate  talents, 
carefully  cultivated,  we  are,  perhaps,  to  look  for  the  chief  happi- 
ness and  virtue  of  society.  If  superlative  genius  had  been  gene- 
rally necessary,  its  existence  would  not  have  been  so  rare;  for 
Omnipotence  could  easily  have  made  those  talents  common,  which 
we  now  consider  as  extraordinary,  had  they  been  necessary  to 
the  perfection  of  his  plan.  Besides,  while  we  are  conscientiously 
instructing  children  of  moderate  capacity,  it  is  a  comfort  to 
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refloct  that  if  no  labor  ^vill  raise  them  to  a  high  degree  in  the 
scale  of  iutellectual  difcstiuction,  yet  they  may  bo  led  on  to  per- 
fection in  that  road  in  which  *'  a  wayfaring  man,  though  simple, 
shall  not  err."  And  when  a  mother  feehs  disposed  to  repine  that 
her  family  is  not  likely  to  exhibit  a  group  of  future  wits  and 
growing  beauties,  let  her  console  herself  by  looking  abroad  into 
tlie  world,  where  she  will  quickly  perceive  that  the  monopolj 
of  happiness  is  not  engrossed  by  beauty,  nor  that  of  virtue  by 
genius. 

GOD  RULES  NATWXS,  AND  EDUCES  GOOD  FROM  ILL. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  historical  and  prophetical  parts  of 
Scripture  will  prepare  us  for  reading  profane  history  with  great 
advantage.  In  the  former  we  are  admitted  within  the  vail ;  we 
are  informed  how  the  vice^s  of  nations  drew  down  on  them  the 
wrath  of  the  Almighty,  and  how  some  neighboring  potentate 
was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance;  how  his 
ambition,  his  courage  and  military  skill  were  but  the  means  of 
fulfdling  the  divine  prediction,  or  of  inflicting  the  divine  punish- 
ment ;  how,  when  the  mighty  conqueror,  the  executioner  of  the 
8enten(?e  of  Heaven,  had  j)erformed  his  assigned  task,  he  was  put 
aside,  and  was  himself,  perhaps,  in  his  turn,  humbled  and  laid 
low.  Such  are  the  familiar  incidents  of  historic  and  prophetic 
Scripture. 

Do  we  then  mean  to  admit  that  the  Almighty  approves  of  these 
excesses  in  individuals,  bv  which  his  wisdom  often  works  for  the 
general  benefit?  God  forl>id !  Nothing,  surely,  could  be  less 
approved  by  him  than  the  licentiousmjss  and  cruelty  of  our  eighth 
Henry,  though  he  overruled  those  enormities  for  tlie  advantage 
of  the  community,  and  employwl  them,  as  his  instruments,  for 
restoring  good  gov(M*ninent,  and  for  introducing,  and  at  length 
establishing,  the  Reformation.  England  enjoys  the  inestimable 
blessing,  but  the  monarch  is  not  the  less  responsible  personally 
for  his  crimes.  We  are  equally  (certain  that  God  did  not  approve 
of  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Alexander,  or  of  his  incredible 
acquisition  of  territory  by  means  of  unjust  wars.  Yet,  from  that 
ambition,  those  wars  and  those  contiuests,  how  much  may  the 
condition  of  mankind  have  been  meliorat^^l!  The  natural  hu- 
manity of  this  hero,  which  he  had  improve<l  by  the  study  of 
j)hilosophy  under  one  of  the  greatest  nmsters  in  the  world,  dis- 
posed him  to  turn  his  conquests  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He 
ibunded  seventy  cities,  says  his  historian,  so  situated  as  to  pro- 
mote commerce  and  difliise  civilizatiim.  Plutarch  observes  that, 
had  those  nations  not  been  concpiered,  Egvpt  would  liave  liad  no 
Alexandria,  Mesopotamia  no  Seleucia.  lie  also  informs  us  that 
Alexander  introduc^ed  marriage  into  one  conquered  country,  and 
agriculture  into  another;  that  (me  barbarous  nation,  which  used 
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to  eat  their  parents,  was  led  by  him  to  reverence  anil  maintaiD 
Uiem;  that  he  taught  the  Persians'  to  nwpec-t,  and  not  to  marry, 
their  mothers, — ^thc  Scythians  to  bury,  and  not  to  cat,  their 
«lead. 

To  adduce  one  or  two  instances  more,  where  thousands  might 
bi»  adduced.  Did  the  Ahnighty  approve  those  frantic  wara 
*iii..h  arrogated  to  themselves  the  name  of  holyf  Yet,  with  all 
the  extravagance  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  ruinous  failure  which 
attended  its  execution,  many  beneficial  conscipiences,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  were  permitted,  inci<]entiilly»  to  grow  out  of 
them.  The  Crusaders,  as  their  historians  demonstrate,^  beheld 
in  their  march  countries  in  which  civilization  had  made  a  grcat^jr 
progress  than  in  their  own.  They  saw  foreign  manufactures  in  a 
itate  of  improvement  to  which  they  had  not  bein  accustomed  at 
home.  They  perceived  remains  of  knowledge;  in  the  East,  of 
irhich  Europe  had  almost  lost  sight.  Their  native  jirejudices 
were  diminished  in  witnessing  improvements  to  which  the  state 
of  their  own  country  presented  comparative  barbarity.  The  first 
£unt  gleam  of  light  dawned  on  them,  the  first  perceptions  of 
tsAte  and  elegance  were  awakened,  and  the  first  rudinu^nts  of 
many  an  art  were  communicated  to  them  by  this  personal 
acquaintance  with  more  polished  count ri(is.  Their  views  of 
commerce  were  imj)roved,  and  their  means  of  extending  it  were 
enlarged. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  thft,t  the  excess  to  which  the 
popes  carried  their  usurj)ation,  and  the  llomish  clergy  their  cor- 
ruptions, was,  by  the  providence  of  (lod,  the  immediate  cause  of 
ilie  Reformation.  The  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
though  in  itself  a  most  deplorable  scene  of  crimes  and  calamities, 
hwtarae  tlie  occasion  of  most  important  benefits  to  other  countries, 
by  compelling  the  only  accomi)lished  scholars  then  in  the  world 
ti»  seek  an  asylum  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  To  these 
cfiuntries  they  carried  with  them  the  (jreek  language,  which  ere 
I'>ng  proved  one  of  the  providential  means  of  introducing  the 
niitst  important  event  that  has  occurred  since  the  first  establish- 
ment of  Christianity. 

If,  theretore,  (iod  often  "educes  good  from  ill,"  yet  man  has 
ii'>  right  to  count  upon  his  ahvay?<  doing  it  in  the  same  degree  in 
»hi**li  lie  a]>points  tliat  good  shall  be  j)roductive  of  good.  To 
ri^uiinr  th(j  illustration,  tlierefore,  from  a  few  of  the  instances 
already  adduce*!, — what  an  extiMisive  blessing  might  Alexander, 
hail  he  acted  with  other  views  and  to  other  ends,  have  proved  to 
that  world  whose  hai)pincss  he  impaired  by  his  ambition,  and 
whose  morals  he  corrupted  by  his  example!  How  much  more 
T  fiffectually  and  immediately  might  the  Reformation  have  been 
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promoted  had  Henry,  laying  aside  the  blindnesB  of  prejndidl 
and  subduing  the  turbulence  of  passion,  been  the  sealous  anl 
consLstent  supporter  of  the  Protestant  cause,  the  virtaoiu  huf 
band  of  one  virtuous  wife,  and  the  parent  of  children  off  edacateil 
in  the  sound  principles  of  the  iCeformation  I  Again,  had  tbf 
Popes  eiiectually  reformed  themselves,  how  might  the  nniW  dt 
the  church  have  been  promoted,  and  even  the  schiama  whiol 
have  arisen  in  Protestant  communities  been  diminished!  Il 
would  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate  other  instances ;  these^  it  il 
presumed,  being  abundantly  sufficient  to  obviate  anj  charge  ol 
the  most  distant  approach  towards  the  &tal  doctrine  of  Neoesnty; 


WILLIAM   WILBERFORCEj  1769-1888. 

This  rouowned  pbilnnthropist  was  born  at  Hall,  on  th«  24th  of  Aagut^  1718 
AVhilu  at  school,  lie  gave  a  remarkablo  indication  of  the  ehanuster  by  whleh  Ul 
future  life  wus  to  be  distinguished: — ^he  sent  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Tori 
paper,  "  in  condemnation  of  the  odiouB  traffic  in  human  fleah."  From  Mhosi 
he  wna  transferred,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  St  John's  CoU«ge^  Cuttbridg^ 
of  which,  in  hid  diury,  he  gives  no  very  favorable  account  On  leaTing  oollm 
he  iinmediately  entered  upon  active  life,  being,  in  1780,  sent  bj  hia  own  towi 
of  Hull  to  Purliament,  when  he  had  just  completed  his  twenty-fint  yeer.  Hi 
soon  found  his  way  into  the  highest  circles  of  fashionable  and  political  ■oelety: 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1783  he  set  out  for  a  tour  in  France  witii  Mr.  Pitt^  will 
whom  he  ha<l  formed  an  acquaintance  at  Cambridge, — an  Acquaintuiee  thai 
ripened  into  a  friendship  that  lasted  through  life.  He  returned  in  17S^  ao^ 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he  went  again  on  the  Continent^ 
])anied  by  the  celebrated  Isaac  Milncr,  Dean  of  Carlisle.  This  exoorsion 
u  momoralile  era  in  his  life;  since,  through  the  influence  of  Hilaer,  UsMrij 
impressions  of  religion,  which  had  been  greatly  dissipated  by  his  pdUUnl  lifti 
w^r•'  fully  revived,  and  a  deep  and  fervent  piety  took  entire  posseMJon  of  Ul 
mind  and  n^gulnted  the  whole  of  his  future  conduct 

In  the  year  1787  ho  entered  upon  his  labors  in  that  great  CMM  with  whid 
his  nnme  will  forever  bo  associated, — the  Abolition  of  the  81»Te-Trad%  Tc 
tliiit  lioly  cause  ho  now  dedicated  his  days  and  nights,  even  to  hia  okalni 
bourn.  In  the  year  1789  he  first  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  alaT^-indefa 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  "a  speech  which  Burke  rewarded  with  one  of  thoM 
iTnp(>riribable  eulogies  which  he  alone  had  the  skill  and  the  Aothorify  to  pro 
iiounce;!  and  the  zeal,  the  patience,  the  talents,  and  courage  whidi  ho  di» 


I  "  But  A  Tirfory  ovor  Oainoa  nierchantii,** 
WiyH  th«'  Kiiinhnr{jh  Kirino,  "wan  not  to  l»« 
niinilKTt^l  amon?  tlie  triumphs  of  el04)a«nce. 
Tlio  ulavo-tiathTd  trfuiutihoil  hv  an  otot- 
whrlminj:  iiiMjcrity.  In  the  political  tamnlts 
of  thomf  (InyM  Ww.  vuirc  uf  humanity  was  no 
Iiinjrt'r  audible,  anri  common  rhuhp  ceaaod  to 
ditichurgo   \U   ufllce."     The    Knglivh    atioU- 


tionlsta  bad  much  to  oonteBd  with;  bat 
they  had  a  boat  of  good  and  sloqasat 
learned  mm  on  thalr  slda.  Xhsgf  lad  1 
and  Pitt  and  Yox 
Brrnifchani  In  ^irllament;jnM7 
MuntgoHMry, 
More,  a 
of  literatars 


aad   WDbHtma  ad 


kmery,  Oolorldgi^  OsBpfeaO.  B 
ind  nway  othcf%  in  tte  Mqw 
Iters;  andthsjhalala^isaHi 
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played  during  Uie  many  dispiriting  delays  and  formidable  difnculiies  whii'li 
Ke  bad  to  encounter  before  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  finally  triuinj>1)Ci1, 
ire  abow  all  praise."*  In  1797  he  published  his  celebrated  work  on  Prariical 
Ciruifuini'fy,  Vr-hich  met  with  such  remarkable  eucoesa  thnt  not  les^s  than  five 
cdiiioDS  were  culled  for  within  the  first  six  months;'  and  it  exerted  a  mo>t 
pT'Verful  influence  in  stemming  the  tide  of  irreligion  and  nominal  (^hristianily. 
la  IBOT,  after  twenty  years  of  anxiety  and  unremitting  labor,  he  had  the  high 
iratificatioQ  of  peeing  the  slave-trade  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament  From 
ihis  time  forwar<l,  until  he  quitted  tlie  llouee  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1825, 
liif  parliaiaentary  labors  were  devoted  to  a  ceaseless  watchfulness  over  the  in- 
ttresta  of  the  African  race;  and  he  lived  to  witness  the  consummation  of  the 
Amggle  for  the  addition  of  slavery  throughout  tho  British  dominions.  IIo 
died  July  27, 1833,  when  within  a  month  of  completing  his  seventy-fourth  ye:ir, 
tsii  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  ueaj  tho  tombs  of  Pitt,  Pox,  and 
Canning. 

"Few  persons,"  says  Lord  Broujiham,  "have  ever  reached  a  liii];hor  or  m«>ro 
enviable  place  in  the  esteem  of  tlieir  fellow-creatures,  or  have  bettor  <ior>ervfd 
the  place  they  had  gained,  than  William  Wilberforce.  Ilis  immense  influence 
was  DO  doubt  greatly  owing  to  the  Ijomage  paid  to  his  personal  character;  but 
k«  poAseescd  many  other  qualification?  which  must  of  themselves  have  raised 
him  to  a  great  eminence."  As  a  public  speaker  he  enjoyed  great  and  well- 
merited  celebrity.  Bir  Samuel  Komilly  esteemed  him  ''the  most  elllcient 
ipeaker  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons;"  and  Pitt  himself  said  repeatedly,  ''Of  all 
men  I  erer  knew,  Wilberforce  has  tho  greatest  natural  eloquence."  But  of 
what  worth  is  eloquence  when  not  joined  to  purity  of  <:haracter  and  enlisted 
in  the  cauflc  of  God  and  of  humanity  ?  Few  think  of  William  Wili>orforce  i\^ 
•n orator;  but  as  a  [>hilanthropi3t  his  name  will  be  revered  by  the  good  in  all 
time  to  come.* 

THE  ABOLITION  OF   THE  SLAVE-TRADE,^ 

Mk.  Spkaker  : — I  cnnnot  but  persuade  myself  that  whatever 
difference  of  oi)iuion  there  may  have  been,  we  i^hall  this  day  bo 


Ibe  fl«?rgy,  especial ly  of  tlie  -  tlitwontiTS."  Tho 
prvf4,  ifMu  WON  r>p«n  to  them  to  a  gri>at  extent. 
Lrt  Qfi,  then,  never  deMpnir  of  tlie  ultjiiiiito 
triamph  of  truth.  howeT«>r  nunicrniiM  and  \i\- 
flaeDtud  they  inaj  be  who  <;oniliino  to  stop  itn 
«awar«i  mauxhl  (\l'ritt<'n  in  V^iA,  ci^ht  ycnr-* 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  tflavelKiIdcr.s* 
ircAt  Rebellion.) 

>  AsnonK  the  lottom  of  oncourngeniont  nd- 
drHsed  to  Mr.  WilbHrfort-o  in  ono  written  hy 
Joho  Wedey,  from  \\\n  di*ath-b«!<l,  datwl  Kfb- 
raary  34,  1791.  Aa  they  are  prolmldy  tho  l:ij»t 
written  words  of  that  extraordinary  man,  I 
MhjniD  them : — 

*-Mt  i>BAa  fini: — UnloBS  Divine  Power  \\m 
ni-irtl  you  op  to  be  a«  Athamuius  ctmtm  mun- 
rfinw.  I  »ee  not  how  yt«i  can  ko  tlirou^h  your 
elifrioiH  eni'?Tpri»e.  in  oppoKlng  that  exi'crable 
Tillany  which  in  the  icandal  of  ro]i:;ion,  of 
Bnglund,  and  of  human  Mature.  UnleM  (](m1 
kw  raiiml  yoa  np  for  thin  very  thini^,  yuu  will 
be  worn  out  by  the  opp«J4iition  uf  men  and 
^trn*i  and  If  Ood  bo  for  you.  who  can  be 
taiitft  Tou  ?  An  all  of  thorn  tiigr^tlior  Htnmgttr 
tiao  iioAi  Oh,  be  not  weary  of  wvll-UtdnKl 
(lo  OB  in  the  naawi  cl  God  and  In  tho  power  of 


hifl  niii^ht,  till  even  American  uluvery — the 

Vn.EHT  THING    THAT   EVER   BAW    TIIK    BCN— sluill 

vanish  away  before  it.  That  He  whr>  hns 
f^iiide^l  y^iu  from  your  youtli  up  may  continue 
to  Htrvngtheu  you  in  thl8nnd  ali  thinpi,  i«  tliu 
prn^-er  of,  dear  eir,  your  affectiun.'ito  hervant, 

"JuHX  "WiauT." 

2  It  in  Kaid  that  nearly  one  hundred  editions 
have  lKH>n  printe<l  in  Kn(;land;  and  it  lin;i 
been  traujilated  into  tho  French,  Italian, 
i^piinii»h,  and  Gtiruinn  lan^uiges. 

*  Rea<l  Itcc^llections,  by  John  L.  Ilartfonl, 
Tiond.  1804;  aUo  his  Life,  by  hia  sons,  in  live 
volumeti,— ono  of  tho  mo^t  interesting  and  in- 
Htructivo  memoirs  evtrr  pnl)iiehed.  It  iA  deeply 
to  bo  regH'ttinl  that  the  American  editor  and 
publiriher  have  ^iven  xi*  f^urh  a  mutilated  edi- 
tiun  in  two  volunif:'. — tnll'iwinfc  the  example 
of  the  American  Tract  l*<»cii'ty  by  leavinji  »jut 
itriHtronu'Cflt anti-slavery expre-tHionn.  (Wiiiteu 
in  is.ki.)  Out— bieKM(Kl  boUod.'-^tli  that  is  now 
(ls()<3)chuiig(.-<l.  The  great  slaveni(in>rer.x'n'l)i'l- 
iion  ban  workeil  a  wonderful  rfvolutlon  in  the 
tffUtiments  of  jimfensintr  Chri!«tiiuii>: 

<  From  hia  Hpec<-h,  delivered  on  tho  2d  of 
April,  1702. 
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at  length  unaniinou.s.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  British  Hoi 
Coninioiis  will  give  its  sanction  to  the  continuance  of  this  a 
liable  traffic, — the  African  slave-trade.  We  were  for  a 
ignorant  of  its  real  nature;  but  it  has  now  been  complete 
veloped  and  laid  open  to  your  view  in  all  its  horrors. 
was  there,  indeed,  a  system  so  big  with  wickedness  and  en 
it  attain.s  to  the  fullest  measure  of  pure,  unmixed,  unso] 
eated  wickedness ;  and,  scorning  all  competition  or  eompa 
it  stands  without  a  rival  in  the  secure,  undisputed  possess! 
its  (let(\stable  pre-eminence. 

But  I  rejoice,  sir,  to  see  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
stopped  forward  on  this  occasion,  and  expressed  their  sense 
generally  and  unequivocally  than  in  any  instance  wherein 
ha VI?  cv(M*  belbre  interfered.  1  should  in  vain  attempt  to  02 
to  you  the  satFsfaotion  with  which  it  has  filled  my  mind  to 
great  and  glorious  a  concurrence,  to  sec  this  great  cause  trii 
ing  over  all  lessee  distinctions,  and  substituting  cordiality 
harmony  in  the  place  of  distrust  and  opposition.  Nor  ha 
eifeets  among  ourselves  been  in  this  respect  less  distinguisl 
less  honorable.  It  has  raised  the  character  of  Parliament.  A 
ever  may  have  been  thought  or  said  concerning  the  unrestr 
jnevalenoy  of  our  political  divisions,  it  has  taught  surrou: 
nations,  it  has  taught  our  admiring  country,  that  there  an 
jt^cts  still  beyond  the  reach  of  party.  There  is  a  point  0 
vat  ion  where  we  got  above  the  jarring  of  the  dLBCordan 
mt'iits  that  rufHe  and  agitate  the  vale  below.  In  our  ord 
atmosphere,  clouds  and  vapoi*s  obscure  the  air,  and  wo  ar 
si)ort  of  a  thousand  conflicting  winds  and  adverse  currents 
lurre,  we  move  in  a  higher  region,  where  all  is  pure,  and 
and  s(i\!ne,  free  from  perturbation  and  discomposure: — 

As  s(n«o  tall  rlilf  that  lifts  it-*  awftil  form, 
Swells  iVoin  tlie  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  Btorm; 
Thoii^rli  round  its  broast  the  n)IIing  cloudB  are  spread, 
Kk-riial  smishine  setllw  on  its  head. 

llert',  then,  on  this  august  eminence,  let  us  build  the  t< 
oi'  benevolence;    let   us   lay  its  foundation  deep   in   truth 
justice,  and  let  the  inscription  on  its  gat€3  be  **  peace  and 
will  toward  men."     Here  let  us  offer  the  first  fruit  of  our 
jn'rity;    here   \v.t  us   devote  ourselves   to  the  service  of 
wretclu'd  men,  and  go  forth  burning  w*ith  a  generous  ard 
eomjiensate,  if  i)ossible,  for  the  injuries  we  have  hitherto  bn 
on    them.     Let  us  heal  the  breaches  we   have  made.     L 
njoice  in  becoming  the  happy  instruments  of  arresting  th( 
gress  of  rapine;  and  desolation,  and  of  introducing  into  tha 
mense  country  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  the  comforts  of 
i/ed,  and  tlu'  swe(;is  of  social  life.     I  am  persuaded,  sir,  th 
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no  man  who  hears  mc,  who  would  not  join  with  mo  in  hailing 
the  arrival  of  this  happy  period, — who  docs  not  feel  his  mint! 
cheered  and  solaced   oy  the  contemplation  of  these  delightful 


lOeilQB.' 


THE  HOPE  FOR   OUIt  COUNTRY. 


My  only  solid  hope  for  the  well-being  of  my  country  dejiend:! 
not  80  much  on  her  fleets  and  armies,  not  so  much  on  the  wi:sdom 
of  her  rulers  or  the  spirit  of  her  people,  as  on  a  persuasion  that 
she  still  contains  many  who,  in  a  degenerate  age,  love  and  obey 
the  gospel  of  Christ; — on  the  humble  trust  that  the  intercession 
of  these  may  still  be  prevalent ;  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  these. 
Heaven  may  still  look  upon  us  with  an  eye  of  favor. 


THE  SUPPORTS  OF  RELIGIOSE 

When  the  pulse  beats  high,  and  we  are  flushed  with  youth  and 
health  and  vigor,  when  all  goes  on  prosperously,  and  success 
leema  almost  to  anticipate  our  wishes,  then  we  feel  not  the  want 
of  the  consolations  of  religion;  but  when  fortune  frowns,  or 
friends  forsake  us,  when  sorrow,  or  sickness,  or  old  age  comes 
upon  us,  then  it  is  that  the  superiority  of  the  pleasures  of  religion 
fes  established  over  those  of  dissipation  and  vanity,  which  are 
ever  apt  to  fly  from  us  when  we  are  most  in  want  of  their  aid. 
There  ib  scarcely  a  more  melancholy  sight  to  a  considerate  mind 
than  that  of  an  old  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  those  only  true 
sources  of  satisfaction.  How  afiecting,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  disgusting,  is  it  to  see  such  a  one  awkwardly  catching  at  the 
pleasures  of  his  younger  years,  which  are  now  beyond  his  reach, 
or  feebly  attempting  to  retain  them,  while  they  mock  his  en- 
deavors and  elude  his  grasp!  To  such  a  one  gloomily,  indeed, 
does  the  evening  of  life  set  in!  All  is  sour  and  cheerless.  He 
tan  neither  look  backward  with  complacency,  nor  forward  with 
hope;  while  the  aged  Christian,  relying  on  the  assured  merty 
of  his  Redeemer,  can  calmly  reflect  that  his  dismission  is  at 
hand,  that  his  redemption  draweth  nigh.      While  his  streuirth 


1  Ob  tb«t  final  triiunph  of  the  bill  for  aholish- 
)^  the  Slave-Trnde,  the  Tote  was  283  to  16. 
{feTwal  otrturadea  wont  home  with  WiH>erforce 
iSva  th«  hooiw  wan  up.  **  Well,  Uenry,"  said 
be  to  bin  frifiHl  Thornton,  **  what  t\\a\\  we 
feMiikh  next?**  "The  lottery,  I  think,"  was 
the  answer.  William  Smith  iwiil,  "Lot  us 
nuke  out  the  names  of  these  sixteen  xma- 
cn«nts.  I  liave  four  of  tliem."  "  N«ver 
uiDtl,"  8^(1  Willterforce,  who  whs  kneeling  on 
ooe  knee  at  the  table,  writing  a  note,  and 
l^x»king  up  as  he  spoke:  "never  mind  the 
nigqrablaaixteeD :  let  ns  tliink  of  our  glorious 
hoe  tumdred  ami  righljf4hr«e."  Ah  for  hiin- 
tidi;  all  falAftb  triumph  wai  lost  in  unfeigned 


gratitude  to  Ood.  "How  wonderfully,"  h«» 
writes  in  his  Journal  of  Manh  22,  lW)7."t!i.) 
providence  of  God  has  been  manifested  in  tin* 
Abolition  Bill  1  Oh,  what  thanks  do  1  owe  1  lie 
Oiver  of  all  good  for  bringing  mo  in  his  gra- 
cious providence  to  this  great  cause,  whicli  at 
length,  after  almost  nineteen  yeard'  labur,  is 
suceeRsful !" 

*  "  Nobody  can  deny  bnt  religion  is  a  comfort 
to  the  dirttresseil,  a  cordial  to  the  rtick.  and 
8omctim(>s  a  restraint  upon  the  wick<Ml :  who- 
ever, therefore,  wants  to  argue  or  laugh  it  out 
of  the  world,  without  giving  an  e«iuivalent  f*>r 
it,  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  common  unuuiy."— • 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 
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declines,  and  his  faculties  decay,  he  can  qnietlj  repose  liimsel 
on  the  fidelity  of  God ;  and  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  yallc 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  he  can  lift  u])  an  eye,  dim  perhaps  an 
ieeble,  yet  occasionally  sparkling  vith  hope,  and  confident! 
looking  forward  to  the  near  possession  of  his  heavenly  inheri 
ance,  "to  those  joys  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  hear 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man."  What  stiilun 
l&ssons  have  we  had  of  the  precarious  tenure  of  all  sublunai 
l)ossessions !  Wealth,  and  power,  and  prosperity,  how  peculiar] 
transitory  and  uncertain!  But  religion  dispenses  her  choiee 
cordials  in  the  seasons  of  exigence,  in  poverty,  m  exile,  in  sicknei 
and  in  death.  The  essential  superiority  of  that  support  whidi 
derived  from  religion  Ls  less  felt,  at  least  it  is  less  apparen 
when  the  Christian  is  in  full  possession  of  riches,  and  splendo 
and  rank,  and  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune.  But  whc 
all  these  are  swept  away  1)y  the  rude  hand  of  time  or  the  roue 
1>la.sts  of  adveri-'ity,  the  true  Christian  stands,  like  the  gloiy  of  U 
forest,  erect  and  vigorous ;  stripped,  indeed,  of  his  summer  fdiae 
but  more  than  "ever  discovering  to  the  observing  eye  the  soE 
strength  of  his  substantial  texture. 


SAMUEL    TAYLOR   COLERIDGE,  1772^1834. 

Bamfkl  Taylor  Colkridoe,  "the  moflt  imaginatiTe  of  modem  poets,"  w 
the  8011  of  thu  Kcv.  Jolm  Coleridge,  vicar  of  0tter7,  and  was  bom  at  that  pla 
in  the  year  1772.  Losing  his  father  in  early  life,  he  obtained,  by  the  hin 
noHs  of  a  friend,  a  proflentation  to  Christ  Chnrch  Hospital,  London.  * 
enjoyed/'  ho  8ay3,i  "  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  rery  teniible,  though 
tlic  same  time  a  very  severe,  master,  the  Kov.  James  Bowyer,  who  ear 
mouMed  my  tantu  to  the  preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Clcen^  of  Homer  ai 
Tlu'<x;ritua  to  Virgil,  and  again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid,  Ac"  He  nuMle  ezljr 
ordinary  advances  in  scholarship,  and  amassed  a  vast  yariety  of  miicellaneo 
kn«iw!«'d!;e.  but  in  that  random,  desultory  manner  which  throogh  life  pt 
vonti'd  him  from  accomplishing  what  his  great  abilities  qualified  him  i 
ariiicvin'i^.  His  reputation  at  Christ  Church  promised  a  brilliant  oareer 
(■iiriibrid^^o,  which  university  he  entered  in  1700,  in  his  nineteenth  year.  '. 
17<.M  ill*  )>e(;ame  acquainted  with  the  poet  Southey,  then  a  Student  at  Bali 
ri>]lc£;o.  Oxford,  and  a  warm  friendship  soon  ripened  between  them;  and 
liri.stol  they  formed  the  resolution,  along  with  a  third  poet^  Lorell,  ot  Ibnn 
ing  what  thoy  termed  a  Fantisocracy,  or  a  republic  of  pure  freedom^  on  tl 
hanks  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1795  the  three  poeta  mani 
three  sisters,  the  Misses  Fricker,  of  Bristol;  and  thus  the  whole  pailtiMeral 
scheme  was  upset.' 


1  Jiinffrnphia  Litfrnritt. 
>  Col<-ri(i^'*»>  iini'iu  with  Sarsih  Fricker  wu 
not  a  hHjtpy  UDk*n,  uu  account  uf  biaipk  iDcom- 


atibllltjr  of  toffl|Mr  and  dlemltlaa;  Ibr  H 
lerklgv  WM  wanting  la  all  on 


Uoa  or,  iodsed,  oan; 


er  tar  b 
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After  his  marriage,  Coleridge  settled  at  Clevedon,  near  Bristol,  and  projected 
masy  plans  of  industrious  occupation  in  the  fusldo  of  literature;  but  he  soon 
became  tired  of  this  retreat,  and  removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  materially 
aided  in  his  designs  of  publication  by  that  very  generous  and  sympathizing 
pablisher,  Joseph  Cottle.  He  first  startled  a  weekly  political  paper,  called  the 
ITolcAMafi,  most  of  which  he  wrote  himself;  but.  from  his  indolent  irregularity, 
tlie  work  stopped  at  the  tenth  number.  Failing  in  thia,  he  retired,  in  the 
litter  part  of  1796,  to  a  cottage  in  Nether  Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  on  the 
grauids  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  Mr.  Poole,  and  near  Mr.  WordHworth. 
He  was  at  this  time  in  the  habit  of  contributing  verses  to  one  of  the  Jjondon 
pipers,  as  a  means  of  subsistence;  and  it  was  while  residing  here  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  poems  were  com]K>sed,  though  many  were  n«>t  published 
till  later:  these  were  his  Lyrical  Ballads^  ChrMtabci,  the  Ancient  Mariner^  and 
his  tragedy  of  Memortte. 

In  1798  he  was  enabled,  through  the  muuificeucc  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wedge- 
wood,  fa>  travel  in  Germany  and  to  study  at  some  of  it;^  famed  universities. 
He  was  very  industrious  in  the  study  of  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  that 
country,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  intro4luccr  of  German  philosophy  to 
the  notice  of  British  scholars.  After  his  return  from  Germany,  Coleridge 
Rliled  with  his  family  at  KeHwick,  in  Cumberland,  near  the  ''lakes,"  in 
which  region  Wordsworth  and  Southey  resided;  and  hence  the  appellation 
of '*  Lake  Poets,"  given  to  these  three  individuals.  In  the  mean  time,  his 
habit  of  opium-eating,  into  which  he  hud  been  seduced  from  its  apparent 
medicinal  efTects,  had  gained  trcmemlously  ui)on  him.  and  had  undermined 
hif  health.  There  is  no  |)ortion  of  literary  history  more  sad  than  that  which 
reveals  the  tyrannical  power  which  that  dreadful  habit  had  over  him,  and  his 
repeated  but  vain  stniggles  to  overcome  it.  It  made  him  its  victim,  and  held 
him,  bound  hand  and  UkA,  with  a  giant's  strength.'  In  consequence  of  his 
enfeebled  health,  he  went  tr»  Malta  in  IHOI,  .-ind  returned  in  1806.*  From 
this  period  till  about  181  ft  he  led  a  »)ort  of  wandering  life,  s<.)metimes  with  one 
friend  and  sometimes  with  another,  and  much  of  the  time  separated  from  his 
&inily,  supporting  himself  by  lecturing,  publishing,  and  writing  for  the  Lon- 
don papers.  The  great  defect  in  his  character  was  the  want  of  resoluteness 
of  will.  lie  saw  that  his  pernicious  habit  wivs  destroying  his  own  happiness 
and  that  of  those  dearest  to  him;  entangling  him  in  meanness,  deceit,  and  dis- 
honesty; and  yet  he  had  not  the  strength  of  will  to  break  it  off.' 

In  1816  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  Mr.  (lihnan.  a  physician  in 
Rigbgate,  Lrjndon.  and  with   his  generoui*  family  he  resided  till  his  dcatli. 


yfuid"*  lntfl]«ctiMl  powen.  De  Quiimov,  in  hh 
Uf^rary  Rrmini*^nff»^  thiw  HpmkH : — "  Colo- 
rMgv  tMwtire«l  me  thnt  Iil:*  miirriago  wafi  not 
lib  own  deliberate  act,  but  wh«  iu  a  iimnrifr 
Mved  upon  his  sense  of  honor  !)>-  tho  i»rriii>ii- 
I<IM  Boathey.  who  Insi^tM  he  lind  gone  too 
W  ID  his  attentions  to  Miw  F.  for  any  hont>r- 
•Ue  rrtrmt." 

*  Hc^  the  paiuftilly  liitemttliifif  account  in 
nrtflr'f  Reminuefnet;*,  and  the  mo^t  faithful 
Chrktian  letter  of  Cottle  to  Coleridt^e.  tugethcr 
Mth  the  answer  of  the  latter.  Read,  alito,  an 
•Ue  article  to  the  A'orth  British  Review,  Do- 
oc«ber,  1866.  See.  too,  some  flne  romarkH  on 
Colerldff*  bjTUIi(>nrd,iii  his  edition  of  Lamb's 
1IMr*,Tol.  i.  pu274. 


s  "  It  i»-aM  in  tho  ypnr  1807  that  I  Aral  saw 
thi4  illuiftrioiu  man,  th<.'  largoi^t  and  nimit  ttpa- 
ciniiH  int«^lle<'t,  the  8Ubtlei«t  and  moHt  comprt*- 
henifivH,  in  my  Jnd^rnient,  that  has  yet  exi^tetl 
anioufrxt  m«'n*" — Dk  Quijicey. 

s  "  Thf>  flne  wiving  of  Addition  U  familiar  to 
moHt  readers. — that  Babylon  in  ruins  is  not  so 
afri.>rtinf(  n  flpectafle,  or  bo  solemn,  as  a  human 
mind  OTorthrown  by  lunacy.  How  much  more 
awful,  then,  and  more  magnificent  a  wreck, 
when  a  mind  ho  regal  afl  that  of  Coleridge  ia 
overthrown  or  threatene«l  with  overthrow,  not 
by  a  visitation  of  Providence,  but  1>7  the 
treachery  of  hitt  own  will,  and  the  conspiracr, 
afl  it  WHTc,  of  IdmMtlf  against  himsalfl" — ^Di 

Qt'lMCCT. 
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Most  of  his  prose  works  he  published  between  Ui«  jMrn  ItlT  mmI  1 
two  Lay  Semums,  the  Biographia  Liieraria,  tkt  JWM^  fa  thre» 
Aids  to  SefUetwn,  and  the  C&nstittUion  qf  the  Ckutdimid  9Mt,    Alter  hit 
which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  July,  18S4,  oolleoikmt  ww6  iMiia  of  Ut 
Talk,  and  other  Literary  JUmains.^ 

Few  men  hare  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  thlnklag  mtad 
nineteenth  century  than  Samuel  Tajlor  Gbleridge,  wbotlMr  i 
poetry  or  his  prose  writings.    He  wroto^  hawvfw,  for  ilia  ■ehalartie  fow 
than  for  the  reading  many.    Hence  be  has  nerer  baeome  what  may  ba 
a  popular  writer,  and  nerer  will  be.    But  if  ba  azaited  nol  A>  great  aa 
fluence  upon  the  popular  mind  directly,  ha  did  indireatty  thnugh  thoaa 
have  studiod  and  admired  his  works,  and  hava  thamaalTaa  populariasd 
own  recondite  conceptions.    His  Aid»  io  JU^eetum  la  He  ^t  aiaffwi  qf  a 
Character  is  a  book  full  of  wisdom,  of  sound  Christiaa  morality,  and  of 
most  just  observations  on  life  and  duiyi  and  fVom  hii  ieiiaa  c^  aaaayi, 
Friendt  might  be  culled  gems  of  rich  and  beaoftilVil  asid  profound 
that  would  make  a  volume  of  priceleaa  worth.    Hit  poetry  tunitas  great 
ness  of  fancy  to  a  lofty  elevation  of  moral  feeling  and  nnmrpaaaad 
of  versification;  but  then  much  of  it  moat  be  aafd  to  ba  obaaora.    Ha  b: 
in  fact,  admits  this,  when  he  says,  in  a  later  edition  of  one  of  his  poami^ 
where  he  appears  unintelligible  ''the  deficiency  if  In  the  reader.'* 
enough  that  is  clear  remains  to  delight,  instmet,  and  exalt  the  mind;  and 
authors  have  left  to  the  world,  both  in  proae  and  poetry,  ao  mnah  d 
and  invigorating  food  on  which  the  worn  apirit  may  feed  with  pleaanra 
profit,  and  gain  renewed  strength  Ibr  the  conflicta  of  the  woild»  as  thia  phi]# 
sophic  poet  and  poetic  philosopher.* 

In  conversation,  Coleridge  particularly  shone.  Hera^  probably,  he  nam 
had  his  equal :  so  that  he  gained  the  title  of  the  ■*  Great  ConTaraallqfnaliiL' 
«It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted/'  says  an  admiring  critic,  '<that  hia  BoUa  gcnlM 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  frittered  away  in  oonrenatlon,  which  he  aooU  pttfj 
forth,  unpremeditatedly.  for  hours,  in  uninterrupted  atreama  of  TlYld,dawHi> 
original  thinking."  "  Did  you  ever  hear  me  preach?*  aaid  Oolaridga  to  LaaA^] 
'*!  never  heard  you  do  any  thing  else,"  was  his  friend^  reply.  OsttHitr 
through  this  medium  he  watered  with  his  instmotioBa  a  laiga  eirda  of 


1  A  few  months 
epitaph  :— 


before  his  denth,  Mr.  Ooleridgs  wrote  Us  own  hunUo  ant 

Stop,  Christian  pMNrfij  I    Stop,  chlM  of  God, 
And  read  with  swDtlo  breoit    Benoath  tttis  sod 
A  po«t  lies,  or  that  which  once  ioea*d  bo^-' 
Oh,  lift  a  thought  and  pnijir  Hw  S.  T.  0.1 
That  he,  who  maav  a  jmt  vHb  toO  of  lirith 

btnflndlifelBdMrthl 


Found  <f««th  In  lift,  SMV  btn  find  life  la  doat 
Mercy  for  praise,  to  ba  forglv  Ibr  tuaa^ 
UeaakUandbopodtnChiM.    Dothoatbei 


hoped 

« In  refpr«>nce  to  that  tininilarlj  wfld  and 
•triklng  poem,  ne  AnciaU  Mariner^  ha  Is  waUi 


Your  poem  amrt ' 

Dear  lirl  it  < 
F^  'tis  iBoomi 

And  witboat  b«d  or  taiL" 


to  h«v«  wrIttOB 
dressod  to  talauwif ! 


^ 


•  *'  I  think,  witli  all  hifi  faults,  old 
more  of  a  great  man  than  any  one  who  boo 
lived  within  the  four  seas,  In  my  memory.  It 
is  reflreshlng  to  see  such  a  union  of  the  hitflMist 


and  pootay 
n  so  aiSBj  poiats 
£Sri 
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p;  but  what  treasnrei  of  thought  has  the  world  lost  by  his  unwillingnesfl 
ce  his  pen  the  mouth-pioco  of  his  mind!^ 

'YMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE  IN  THE    VALE  OF   CHAMOUNI. 

I«s  the  riven  AnrA  and  Arrelron,  which  have  their  aonrcea  in  th«  Ibot  of  Mont  Blanc, 
qilcaoua  torrents  nuh  down  its  sidea ;  and  within  a  few  paces  of  the  glaciers  the  Gen- 
ijor  grows  in  immense  numbers,  with  its  "  flowers  of  loveliest  blue."] 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  hifl  steep  course  ?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc  I 
The  Arv4  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceai«eleHsly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form  I 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pinef*, 
How  silently !    Around  thee  and  above 
I>eep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge !     But  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thv  habitation  from  eternity  I 

0  oread  and  silent  mount  1  I  gazed  upon  thee^ 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer, 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  aJonc. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  arc  listening  to  it, 
Thou  the  meanwhile  wast  blending  with  my  thoughts. 
Yea,  with  my  life,  and  life's  own  secret  joy, 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing, — there, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swell'd  vast  to  heaven. 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest  I  not  alone  these  swelling  tears. 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy !     Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song  I    Awake,  my  heart,  awake  I 
Green  vales  and  icy  clifls,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chie^  sole  Sovran  of  the  Vale! 
Oh,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink : 


following  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Dib- 
^.)1»Tiilge's  conversational  powers:  "I 
■rvtT  forget  the  effect  his  conversation 
x>n  me  at  the  first  meeting,  at  a  dinner- 
It  struck  me  as  something  not  only 
it  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  but 
llertual  exhibition  altogether  match- 
he  viands  were  unusaally  codtly,  and 
i}iiet  w^as  at  once  rich  snd  varied ;  but 
>rnied  to  be  no  dish  like  Coleridge's 
htion   to  feed  upon,  and  no  informa- 

instructive  as  his  own.  The  orator 
imself  up,  as  it  were,  in  his  chair,  and 
e  most  unrestrained  indulgence  to  his 

and  how  fhinght  with  acuteness  and 
ity  was  that  speech,  and  in  what  co-  i 


pious  and  eloquent  periods  did  it  flow!  Tlie 
auditors  seemed  to  be  wrapt  in  wonder  and  de- 
light, as  one  oonvenation,  more  profound  or 
clothed  in  more  forcible  language  than  an- 
other, fell  from  his  tongue.  He  spoke  nearly 
for  two  hours  with  unhesitating  and  uninter^ 
nipted  fluency.  As  I  returned  homeward  to 
Kensington,  I  thought  a  second  Johnson  had 
visited  the  earth  to  make  wise  the  sons  of  men ; 
and  regretted  that  I  could  not  exercise  the 
powers  of  a  second  Boswell  to  record  the  wis- 
dom and  the  eloquence  that  fell  from  the  Graf- 
tor's  lips.** 

Read  Edifihmgh  Review^  xxyil..68,  xxriiJ. 
448.1x1.129;  London  Quarterly,  xi.  178,  Ui.  1, 
liii.  79,  llx.  I;  and  Ameriam  QMoHerly,  xlz.  I. 
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G>inpanion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,^  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald !  wake,  oh,  wake,  and  utter  praise  I 
Who  Bank  thy  sunless  pUlare  deep  in  earth? 
Who  fiU'd  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  I 
Who  cnird  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
P^rom  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  hlack,  jagged  rocks, 
Forover  shatter'd,  and  the  same  forever? 
\V1k>  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 
(Jnce:ising  thunder,  and  etenial  foam? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 
"  Here  let  the  billows  stifibn  and  have  rest?*' 

Ye  ic-e-falls  I  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain, — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge! 
Motionless  torrents  I  silent  cataracts! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?     Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows?    Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet! 
God  1  let  tlie  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations^ 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God ! 
(}(k1  !  sing,  ye  meadow-fitreams  with  gladsome  voice! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  ])erilou8  fall  shall  tnimder,  God! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eaglets  nest! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds! 
Y'e  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements ! 
letter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  pnuse ! 

Til  on  too,  hoar  Mount !  with  thy  skv-]>ointing  peaks. 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unhc^u^, 
ShooUs  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene. 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  vail  thv  breast, — 
Thou  too,  again,  stupendous  mountam !  thou. 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bow'd  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow-travelling  with  dim  eyes  sufiiised  with  tears, 
Solemnly  scemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud. 
To  rise  before  me, — rise,  oh,  ever  rise, 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  liills. 


1  Tlie  glHcien  aaamne  In  the  ranalUne  all  nuuiner  of  colon. 
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Thoa  dread  ambawador  from  earth  to  heaven, 
Great  hierarch  I  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  ntarR,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Eartli,  with  her  thousand  voicen,  praises  God.' 

QUALITIES   ESSESTIAL    TO    THE   TEACHER. 

(y&r  wavward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule. 
And  mm  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces ; 
Love,  IIo^  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thme  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  scliool. 
For  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it,  so 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  education, — Patience,  Love,  and  Hope. 
^[ethinkB  I  see  them  groupM  in  seemly  show. 
The  straiten'd  arms  uj)raised,  the  palms  aslo|)e, 
And  robes  that  touching  as  adown  they  flow. 
Distinctly  blend,  like  snow  embosx'd  in  snow. 
Oh,  part  them  never!     If  Hope  prostrate  lie. 

Love,  too,  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Love  is  subtle,  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alive ; 
And  bending  o'er,  with  soul-tnuiKfusing  eyes, 
And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  mother  dove, 
Woos  back  the  fleeting  spirit^  and  half  supplies ; 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to  Love. 
Yet  haply  there  will  oome  a  weary  day. 

When,  overtasked  at  length, 
Both  Love  and  Hope  oeneath  the  load  give  way ; 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue^s  strength. 
Stands  the  mute  sister,  Patience,  nothing  loath, 
And,  both  supporting,  does  the  work  of  both. 


TO  AN  INFANT. 

Ah,  cease  thy  tears  and  sobs,  my  little  life  I 
I  did  but  snatch  away  the  unclasp'd  knife : 
Some  safer  toy  will  soon  arrest  thine  eye. 
And  to  quick  laughter  change  this  peevish  cry. 
Poor  stumbler  on  the  rocky  coast  oi  wo, 
Tutor'd  by  pain  each  source  of  pain  to  know  I 
Alike  the  foodful  fruit  and  scorching  fire 
Awake  thy  eager  grasp  and  young  desire : 
Alike  the  good,  the  ill  offend  thv  sight. 
And  rouse  the  stormy  sense  of  snrilT  afirightl 
Untaught,  yet  wise,  *mid  all  thy  brief  alarms 
Thou  closely  cl ingest  to  thy  mother's  arms. 
Nestling  thy  little  face  in  that  fond  breast 
Whose  anxious  heavings  lull  tliee  to  thy  rest  I 


be  itnictare  of  this  hymn  in  oxtremuly 

It  commences  and  concludes  with  the 

'  the  mount  in  its  ouen<>Rs,  while*  the 

■  allowed  in  its  intervening  stmins  to 


mingle  with  the  Indlvldnallties  of  its  scenery, 
it  constitutes  a  picture  as  unique  in  its  gran- 
deur as  any  that  poetry  presents.**— Sobtm- 

OEOUR. 
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Man^H  breathing  miniaUuef  thou  nwk'st  me  Bigh, — 

A  babe  art  thou, — and  sudi  a  thing  am  1 1 

To  anger  rapid,  and  as  soon  appeam. — 

For  triflcB  mourning,  and  bj  tnfles  pleased, — 

Break  friendship's  mirror  with  a  tetchy  blow, 

Yet  snatch  what  coals  of  fire  on  pleasure's  altar  glow  ! 

C)  Thou  that  rearest,  with  ceieHtial  aim, 

The  future  seraph  in  my  mortal  frame, 

Thrice  holy  faith  !  whatever  thorns  I  meet, 

As  on  I  totter  with  nnpractised  feet. 

Still  let  nie  stretch  my  arms  and  cling  to  thee. 

Meek  luirse  of  souls  through  their  long  in&ney ! 

YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

A'erse,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  sirayiii^ 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding  like  a  bee, — 
]k)th  were  mine!    Life  went  a-maying 
With  Natm^  Hope,  and  Poesy, 

When  I  was  young  I 
When  I  was  youitg  t    Ah,  wofol  when  ! 
Ah,  for  the  change  'twixt  now  and  thenf 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands^ 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong, 
(Vcr  airy  cliffs  and  glittering  sandfly 
Uow  lightly  then  it  flashed  along ! — 
Like  those  trim  skiffi^  miknown  c^  yore 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide^ 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide^ — 
Naught  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather. 
When  youth  and  I  lived  in't  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely ;  Love  is  flower-like ; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree ; 
Oh,  the  joys  that  came  down  shower-like. 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old  I 
Ere  1x008  oldf    Ah,  woful  ertf 
W'hich  tells  me  Youth's  no  longer  here ! 

0  Youth  I  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one ; 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit, — 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone : 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll'd. 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masquer  bold ; 
Wliat  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on. 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  alter'a  size ; 
But  spring-tide  blossoms  on  thy  lips, 
And  tears  take  sunshine  irom  thine  eyes  I 
Life  is  but  thought ;  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  housemates  still. 
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EFLEOTfONS  ON  HAVISG   LEFT  A   PLACE  OF  RETIREMENT. 

Low  was  our  pretty  cot ;  our  tallertt  rose 
PeepM  at  the  chamber-window.     We  could  hear 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  morn, 
The  Ilea's  iaint  murmur.    In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blossomed ;  and  across  the  porch 
Thick  jasmins  twined;  the  little  landscape  round 
Was  green  and  woody,  and  refreshed  the  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  iSeclusion !    Once  I  saw 
(UaUowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  citizen :  methought  it  ciilm  d 
Ills  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feelings :  for  he  paused  and  look'd 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all  aroimd, 
Then  eyed  our  cottage  and  gazed  round  again. 
And  sigh'd.  and  said  it  was  a  blet«ied  place, 
And  we  ycere  bless'd. 

Ah,  quiet  dell !  dear  cot !  and  mount  sublime ! 
I  was  constrain'd  to  quit  you.     Was  it  right. 
While  my  unnumberd  brethren  toil'd  and  bled, 
That  I  should  dream  away  the  intrusted  hours 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  ])ampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use? 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard*8  eye 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  one  he  lifts  from  earth : 
And  he  that  works  me  |;ood  with  unmoved  face 
Does  it  but  half;  he  chills  me  while  he  aids ; 
My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man. 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence. 
Praise,  praise  it,  O  my  soul  I  oft  as  thou  scann'st 
The  Sluggard  Pity's  vision-weaving  tribe ! 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  the  wretched, 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 
Their  slothful  loves  and  dainty  sympathies ; 
I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand, 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  truth  in  Christ. 

Yet  oft  when,  after  honorable  toil. 
Rests  the  tired  mind,  and,  waking,  loves  to  dream. 
My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  cot  I 
Thy  jasmin  and  thy  window-peeping  rose. 
And  myrtles,  fearless  of  the  mild  sea-air. 
And  I  shall  sigh  fond  wishes, — sweet  abode! 
Ah,  had  none  greater  I     And  that  all  had  such ! 
It  might  be  so, — but  the  time  is  not  yet. 
Speed  it,  O  Father !     I^et  thy  kingdom  come  I 

IMFORTASCE   OF   TJfE   CORRECT   USE   OF  TERMS. 

elicity,  in  iU  proper  seiLse,  is  but  another  word  for  fortunate- 
ly or  happiness ;  and  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  the  improper 
of  words  when  proper  terms  are  to  be  found,  but,  on  the  con- 
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tiary,  iiHicli  inischit'f*;  f<»r,  by  liuiiiliiiriziiig  the  mind  to  eguivoea 
«tx])vc>si()iis, — that  is,  siirh  as  may  bo  taken  in  two  or  more  di: 
Irivnt  ni(*aiiin;jjs, — wo  iiilrodiKT  confusion  of  thought,  and  furnis! 
thi' s()j»lii>i  with  his  l)0>t  and  handii*st  tools.  For  the  juggle  o 
sophistry  consists,  i'or  the  greater  jiart,  in  using  a  word  in  on 
sensf  in  tlie  ])reniise,  and  in  another  sense  in  the  conclusion.  W 
idiouhl  aeeiistoni  ourselves  to  thhik  an<l  reriHon  in  precij*e  aiit 
stradihst  terms,  even  when  custom,  or  the  deficiency  or  the  coi 
rnption  of  the  language,  will  not  i)ermit  the  ^anie  strictness  i, 
s|K;iking.  Tlio  mathematician  finds  this  so  necessary  to  th 
truths  which  he  is  seeking,  that  his  science  begins  with  and  i 
lonmlcd  on  the  definition  of  his  terms.  The  botanist,  the  ohemis" 
the  anatomist,  t^'r.  feel  and  submit  to  this  nece'ssitv  at  all  eosti 
even  at  tlie  ri>k  of  exposing  their  several  i)ursuits  to  the  ridicul 
of  tile  many,  by  technical  terms,  hard  to  be  remembered  an 
alike  •juarreL>()me  to  the  ear  and  the  tongue.  In  the  business  o 
mnraj  and  religious  reflection,  in  the  acijuisition  of  clear  an 
distin<t  conceptions  of  our  duties  and  of  the  relations  in  whic 
we  stnn<l  t(>  (Jod,  our  neighbor,  and  ourselves,  no  such  difiicultie 
oe<  iir.  At  the  utm<»st  we  have  only  to  rescue  words,  alread 
exi-iing  and  I'amiliar,  iVom  the  fals^e  or  vague  meanings  impos^e 
on  tliem  l)y  earelessnes^,  or  by  the  clipping  and  debasing  mis 
n.-a.^e  (»f  tlie  market.  And  surely  hapj»niess,  duty,  faith,  trull 
and  Una]  lilessedner-s  are  nuitters  of  deeper  and  dearer  interes 
tor  all  nun  than  circles  to  the  geometrician,  or  the  characters  o 
plants  to  the  botanist,  or  the  affinities  and  combining  principl 
ol'ihe  elenunts  of  bodies  to  the  chemist,  or  even  than  the  meclia 
nisni  i  learlul  and  womlerful  though  it  be!)  of  the  perishabl 
Tal)eni:i<ie  ol'  the  Soul  can  be  to  the  anatomist.  Among  th 
tiul<  to  nlieetion,  ])laco  the  following  maxim  prominent:  Lc 
distineliu^-:  in  expression  advancx'  side  ])y  side  with  distiuctio: 
in  tluMiLiht.  For  one  useless  s\d)tlety  in  our  elder  divines  ani 
nioialists.  I  will  ])ro<Iuec  ten  sophisms  of  equivocation  in  th 
^\ritin::>  «»t' oiir  modmi  pn'ceptors ;  and  i'or  one  error  resultin 
from  excels  in  (lisfinf/tn'.iliinf/  the  indifierent,  I  would  show  te: 
miselii(rvoii.>  delu>ions  from  the  habit  of  vonjoundintj  the  diverse 

A  Ids  to  livftection. 

'^tiALiriKs  sKCEssAny  ton  a  i.oon  smt:. 

In  order  to  form  a  good  style,  the  primary  rule  and  conditio 
is,  n<»t  to  attempt  to  express  ourselves  in  language  before  w 
thoroiiLihly  know  <)ur  own  meaning:  when  a  man  perfectl 
un<lerstands  himseli',  aj»pro])riate  diction  will  generally  be  at  hi 
command,  either  in  speaking  or  writing.  In  such  cases  th 
thoughts  and  the  words  are  associated.  In  the  next  place,  pH 
ei>ene>s  in  the  use  of  terms  is  recpiired,  and  the  test  is  whethe 


► 
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ranslate  the  phrase  adequately  into  simpler  terms,  rc- 
g  had  to  the  feeling  of  the  whole  passage.  Try  this 
kspeare  or  Milton,  and  see  if  you  can  substitute  other 
ords  in  any  given  passage  witliout  a  violation  of  the 
•r  tone.     The  source  of  bad  writing  is  the  desire  to  be 

more  than  a  man  of  sense, — the  straining  to  be  thought 

and  it  is  just  tlie  same  in  speech-making.  If  men 
y  say  what  they  liavc  to  say  in  plain  terms,  how  much 
uent  they  would  be!  Another  rule  is,  to  avoid  eon- 
lere  abstractions  into  persons.  You  will  very  rarely 
V  great  writer  before  the  Revolution  the  possessive  case 
imate  noun  used  in  prose  instead  of  the  dependent  case ; 
atch's  hand"  for  "  the  hand  of  the  watch."  The  pos- 
Saxon  genitive  was  confined  to  persons,  or  at  least  to 
subjects ;  and  I  cannot  conclude  without  insisting  on 
;ance  of  accuracy  of  style,  as  being  near  akin  to  vera- 
truthful  habits  of  mind :  he  who  thinks  loosely  will 
;ly ;  and  perhaps  there  is  some  moral  inconvenience  in 
)n  forms  of  our  grammars,  which  give  children  so  many 
rras  for  material  distinctions.     Let  me  also  exhort  you 

examination  of  what  you  read,  if  it  be  worth  any 
all ;  such  examination  will  be  a  safeguard  from  fana- 

universal  origin  of  which  is  in  the  contemplation  of 
\  without  investigation  into  tlieir  causes. 

Literary  Remains, 

AVVAyrAGES   OF   METHOD. 

that  which  first  strikes  us,  and  strikes  us  at  once,  in  a 
ucation,  and  which,  among  educated  men,  so  instantly 
les  the  man  of  su})erior  mind,  that  (as  was  observed 
jut  propriety  of  the  late  Edmund  Burke)  "  we  cannot 
er  the  same  archway  during  a  shower  of  rain  without 
ni  out"  ?  Not  the  weight  or  novelty  of  his  remarks ; 
uisual  interest  of  facts  communicated  by  him ;  for  we 
tse  both  the  one  and  the  other  precluded  by  the  short- 
r  intercourse  and  the  triviality  of  the  subjects.  The 
will  be  impressed  and  felt  though  the  conversation 
confined  to  the  state  of  the  weather  or  the  pavement, 
will  it  arise  from  any  peculiarity  in  his  words  and 
or  if  he  be,  as  we  now  assume,  a  w;e/^educated  man  as 
aan  of  suj)erior  powers,  he  will  not  fail  to  follow  the 
e  of  Julius  Ca\sar,  and,  unless  where  new  things  neccs- 
terms,  he  will  avoid  an  unusual  w-ord  as  a  rock.  It 
been  among  the  earliest  lessons  of  his  youth  that  the 
this  precept — at  all  times  hazardous — becomes  ridicu- 
topics  of  ordinary  conversation.     There  remam^  WX. 


one  other  point  of  diatinctioa  poaeible;  aud  tbi!!  mu^t  Ire,  Hnil,| 
ikct,  is,  the. true  cause  uf  the  impreeeion  made  oii  ua.     It  i-  '^ 
unpremeditated  mid  evidently  baBitual  arranijemeiU  of  liis  w 
grounded  on  the  habit  of  foreaeeing,  in  each  intcgrul  ^lu 
(.more  plainly)  in  every  sentence,  the  whole  that  he  then  inte 
to  communicate.     However  irregular  and  desultory  biii  tal^l 
there  is  method  in  the  fragments.    •    •    * 

It  would  indeed  be  superfluouB  to  attempt  a  proof  Q 

Krtance  in  the  business  and  economy  of  active  or  i*~— 
vm  the  cotter's  hearth  or  the  worWiop  of  the  t 
palace  or  the  arsenal,  the  first  merit,  that  which  ai 
substitute  nor   equivalent,  is  that  every  thing  u  in  i 
Where  this  charm  ia  wanting,  every  other  merit  eitlier  I 
name  or  becomes  an  additional  ground  of  acousation  t 
Of  one  by  whom  it  ia  eminently  possessed  we  B^ 
is  like  clockwork.     The  resemblance  extendi  I 
of  regularity,  and  vet  falls  abort  of  the  trnth. 
at  OQce  divide  and  announce  the  dlent  and  f 
guiHhable  lapse  uf  time.     But  the  man  of  i 
and  hnnorable  puriiuits  does  mure:  he  realiua  it 
and  t^ivcs  a  character  and  individuality  to  its  i 
idle  arc  described  ta  killing  time,  he  mav  be  jiu 
into  life  and  moral  being,  while  he  maliea  it  t] 
uot  only  of  the  consciousness,  but  of  the  oonacieooe. 
the  houi'd  and  gives  them  u  soul ;  and  that,  the  vetrni 
which  U  to  fleet  away  and  evermore  to  have  been,  ae  1 
into  hiij  own  permanence  and  communicates  to  it  thfl  1 
ableness  of  a  spiritual  nature.     Of  the  good  and  Btii' 
whose  energies,  thus  directed,  are  thus  methodised,]! 

affirmed  that  be  lives  in  time,  than,  that  time  liveafl 

days,  months,  and  years,  as  the  stops  and  punctual  iiuuit»il 
records  of  dtitiud  performed,  will  survive  the  wreck  of  worlds 
remain  estant  when  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 


TRUTH   MUST  AND    WILL    PSBVAIl. 

Alijiiijtcra  anil  madmen  canonised,  and  Gtalileo  bli 
gcon !     It  is  nut  bo  in  our  tiro^.    Ilenveit  be  pmi7'i''l, 
respect  at  least  we  are,  if  not  bettor,  yi't  >   " 
fathers!     But  to  what  and  Ui  wIm'ii  '.  mi< 
owe  the  improvement?     To  any   imliriii 
affections  of  mankind  in  general?     In  order  to 
tion  in  the  alGrmative,  I  must  fbr^t  the 
whoso  advertisements  pollute  and  diagram  all  Mgi  \ 
and  almost  paper  the  walls  of  our  citiea,  and  alkl 
whose  poisons  and  poisonous  drams  (wldi  AHome  ana 
it  spoken  I)  supports  a,  shop  in  every  market-town. 
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lat  other  opprobrium  of  the  nation, — that  mother-vice,  the  lot- 
iiy.  I  must  forget  that  a  numerous  class  plead  prudence  for 
eepiDg  their  fellow-men  ignorant  and  incapable  ot  intellectual 
ijoyTnent^,  and  the  revenue  for  upholding  such  temptations  as 
en  so  ignorant  will  not  withstand, — yen!  that  even  senators 
id  officers  of  state  hold  forth  the  revemie  as  a  sufficient  plea  for 
^holding,  at  every  fiftieth  door  throughout  the  kingdom,  tcmpta- 
ima  to  the  most  pernicious  vices.  *  *  *  Jifol  Let  us  not 
sceive  ourselves.  Like  the  man  who  used  to  pull  off  his  hat 
ith  great  demonstration  of  respect  whenever  he  spoke  of  him- 
If,  we  are  fond  of  styling  our  own  the  enlightened  age,  though, 
JortiD,  I  think,  has  wittily  remarke<l,  the  golden  age  would  be 
ore  appropriate. 

To  whom,  then,  do  we  owe  our  ameliorated  condition  ?  To  the 
.ccessive  few  in  every  age  (more,  indeed,  in  one  generation  than 
another,  but  relatively  to  the  mass  of  mankind  always  few) 
bo,  by  the  intensity  and  permanence  of  their  action,  have  com- 
fUdated  for  the  limited  sphere  within  which  it  is  at  any  one 
ne  intelligible,  and  whose  good  deeds  posterity  reverence  in 
eir  results,  though  the  mode  in  which  we  repair  the  inevitable 
4ste  of  time,  and  the  stylo  of  our  additions,  too  generally  ftir- 
sh  a  sad  proof  how  little  we  understand  the  ])rinci])le3. 
Still,  however,  there  are  truths  so  self-evident,  or  so  imme- 
atelv  and  palpably  deduced  from  those  that  are,  or  are  acknow- 
dged  for  such,  that  they  are  at  once  intelligible  to  all  men  who 
issess  the  common  advantages  of  the  social  state ;  although,  by 
phistry,  by  evil  habits,  ])y  the  neglect,  false  j)orsuasions,  and 
ipostures  of  an  anti-Christian  priesthood,  joined  in  one  con- 
iracy  with  the  violence  of  tyrannical  governors,  the  under- 
indings  of  men  may  become  so  darkened,  and  their  consciences 
lethargic,  that  there  may  arise  a  necessity  for  the  republica- 
m  of  these  truths,  and  this,  too,  with  a  voice  of  loud  alarm  and 
ipas.?ioned  warning.  Such  were  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by 
e  first  Christians  to  the  pagan  world ;  such  were  the  lightnings 
i*hed  by  Wicklif,  Huss,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuinglius,  Latimer, 
id  others,  across  the  papal  darkness ;  and  such,  in  our  own 
net»,  the  agitating  truths  with  which  Thomas  Clarkson  and  his 
cellent  confederates,  the  Quakers,  fought  and  conquered  the 
ralize<l  banditti  of  men-stealers,  the  numerous  and  powerful 
Tpetrators  and  advocates  of  rapine,  murder,  and  {of  blacker 
M  than  eitfier)  slavery.  Truths  of  this  kind  being  indis- 
nsable  to  man,  considered  as  a  moral  being,  are  a])ove  all  ex- 
dience,  all  accidental  consecjuenccs ;  for,  as  sure  as  (iod  is  holy 
d  man  immortal,  there  can  be  no  evil  so  great  as  th(^  ignorance 
dLsregard  of  them.  It  is  the  very  madness  of  moc^k  prudence 
oppose  the  removal  of  a  poisoned  dish  on  account  of  the  plea- 
Dt  sauces  or  nutritious  viands  which  would  be  lo^t,  \v\U\  \\h 
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The  dieh  containe  destruction  to  that  fiir  wbioli  alone  we  ougbf 
to  wish  the  palato  to  be  gratified  or  the  body  to  be  notirishcd. 
The  prdudicee  of  one  age  are  condemned  even  by  the  j 
judiced  of  the  succeeding  agea:  for  endlen  an  the  |~ 

ibllv,  and  the  fool  joins  with  the  fl'      '  *  '"~ 


loilcs  but  his  own.     Who  cried  out  with  greater  h.___ 
the  murderers  of  the  prophets  than  thoM  ■ma  likewite  « 
— Crucify  him!  crucify  himl    The  truth-haters  of  eveiTJ 
generation  will  call  the  truth-hateia  of  the  preceding  ^ 
their  true  names;    for  even   theee  the  stream  of  time  4 
onward.    In  fine,  truth,  conBidered  in  ilaclf  and  in  the.4 
natural  to  it,  may  be  conceived  as  a  senile  spring  1 
source,  warm  from  the  genial  earth,  ana  breathing  up  J( 
snowdrift  that  is  piled  over  and  around  its  outlet     Itt' 
obstacle  into  its  own  form  and  character,  and,  as  it  In 
way,  increases  its  stream.     And  should  it  be  arreated  inn 
course  by  a  chilling  season,  it  suKrs  delay,  not  loes,  and  am 
for  a  chanj 
e  Friend, 


There  are  many  able  and  patriotic  members  in  Hie 
Commons, — Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Bir  Robert  Peel,  and  m~ 
But  I  grieve  that  they  never  have  the  conrt^  or  the 
know  not  in  which  the  failure  is — to  take  their  stand 
and  to  appeal  to  all  men  as  men:  to  the  Good  and 
wliicb  exists  for  all,  and  of  which  aU  have  an 
Tliey  always  set  to  work — especially,  his  great 
sidcred.  Sir  Robert  Peel — by  aadreesing  themselves  to 

interests :  the  measure  will  be  injurious  to  the  lincfr^     

the  bricklayers ;  or  this  claueo  will  bear  hard  on  bobbta-Bi 
poplins;  and  so  forth.      Whereas  their  adversaries — the  del 
gogues — always  work  on  the  opposite  principle:   they  alwaj 
appeal  to  men  as  men ;  and,  as  you  know,  the  most  terrible  0 
vulsiona  in  society  have  been  wrought  by  such  phrases  as  it»j  _. 
of  Man,  Sovereignty  of  the  People,yib.itii  no  one  ondenitandB,  whics' 
apply  to  no  one  in  particular,  but  to  all  in  general.  *  *  •  1 

Consistent  truth  and  goodness  will  assuredly  in  the  end  uvi!r-| 
come  every  thing;  but  inconsistent  good  can  never  be  '  "" 

fbr  consistent  evil.      Alas!   I  look  in  vain  for  some 
vigorous  man  to  sound  the  word  Duty  in  the  ears  of  thl» 
ration. 

nypocmrioAL  bxampl*. 

The  duty  of  setting  a  good  example  is  no  doubt  a  mue^  ^ 

portant  duty;  but  the  example  is  good  or  bud,  ueceijsary  or  uv.' 
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iry,  according  as  the  action  may  be,  which  has  a  chance 
ig  imitated.  I  once  knew  a  small  but  (in  outward  cir- 
inces  at  least)  respectable  congregation,  four-fifths  of  whom 
fed  that  they  went  to  church  entirely  for  the  example's 
in  other  words,  to  cheat  each  other  and  act  a  common  lie  I 
ratiorud  Christians  had  not  considered,  that  example  may 
se  the  good  or  evil  of  an  action,  but  can  never  constitute 
If  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  kneel  when  they  were  not 
ily  praying,  or  to  listen  to  a  discourse  of  which  thev 
^d  little  and  cared  nothing,  they  were  setting  a  foolish 
'e.  Persons  in  their  respectable  circumstances  do  not  think 
issary  to  clean  shoes,  that  by  their  example  they  may 
age  the  shoe-black  in  continuing  his  occupation:  and 
anity  does  not  think  so  meanly  of  herself  as  to  fear  that 
9r  and  afflicted  will  be  a  whit  less  pious,  though  they 
see  reason  to  believe  that  those  who  possessed  the  good 
of  the  present  life  were  determined  to  leave  all  the 
zs  of  the  future  for  their  more  humble  inferiors.  If  I 
>oken  with  bitterness,  let  it  be  recollected  that  my  subject 
•crisv. 

BOOKS  OF  JIOSES. 

Striking  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  books  is 
they  contain  precise  prohibitions — by  way  of  predicting 
iieequences  of  disobedience — of  all  those  things  which 
and  Solomon  actually  did,  and  gloried  in  doing, — raising 
r,  making  a  treaty  with  Egypt,  laying  up  treasure,  and 
mizing.  Now,  would  such  prohibitions  have  been  iabri- 
n  those  kings'  reigns,  or  afterwards?  Impossible!  The 
r  of  the  predictions  of  Moses  is  very  remarkable.  He  is 
nan  standing  on  an  eminence  and  addressing  peoi)le  below 
id  pointing  to  things  which  he  can,  and  they  cannot,  see. 
is  not  say,  You  will  act  in  such  and  such  a  way,  and  the 
lences  will  be  so  and  so ;  but,  So  and  so  will  take  place, 
vou  will  act  in  such  a  way ! 

MILTON, 

lilton's  mind  itself  there  were  purity  and  piety  absolute; 
igination  to  which  neither  the  past  nor  the  present  were 
Ding,  except  as  far  as  they  called  forth  and  enlivened  the 
deal  in  which  and  for  which  he  lived ;  a  keen  love  of 
ivhich,  after  many  weary  pursuits,  found  a  harbor  in  the 
>  listening  to  the  still  voice  in  his  own  spirit,  and  as  keen 
of  his  country,  which,  after  a  disappointment  still  more 
ive,  expanded  and  soared  into  a  love  of  man  as  a  pro- 
?r  of  immortality.     These  were,  these  alone  could  be,  V\\q 
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cniirlition?  under  wliich  such  a  work  as  the  Paradise  Jjod 
\)v  conccivt'il  and   accoiiijilijjlicd.     liy  a  lifo-long  study  J 
lia<l  known 

*'  Wlint  is  of  UPC  to  know. 
Whnt.  liost  1«>  f»:iv  I'oiilil  smv,  lo  «lo  Iin<i  doiit?. 
IF  is  iK'ti«»M.--  lo  his  wnnlH  :i;rn'iMl.  his  wonls 
To  Jiis  l:ir'j:<'  h«'arl  i:;ivi.*  utt»Tan<M»  duo;  liiH  Iieart 
r'ontjiiii'd  nt'  •j«>o(l,  wi:»o,  just,  tin*  perfect  slmpej" — 

and  lie  left  tlio  iin|»prislial)le  totnl,  as  a  bequest  to  the  ages  cc 
in  tlu'  Puntilitte  JjO^tt. — Littjrary  Jietnains. 

i:i  FECTS   or  SOVEL-HEADING. 

It   cannot  but  be  injurious  lo  the  human  mind  never 
called  into  eflbrt ;  the  liabit  of  receiving  j»loasuro  witlum 
exert  inn  of  tliou^ht,  by  the   mere  excitement  of  curiosity 
Miisibility,   may   bo  jur^tlv   ranked   among  the  wornt   effei 
habitual  novel-readin*^.      Dmse  who  confine  their  reading  tc 
bt)()ks  dwarf  their  own  faculties,  and  finally  reduce  their  i 
btandin^'s  to  a  deploralde  ind>ecility.     Like  idle  morning  vi 
th(!  l)ri>k  and  breathless  periods  hurry  in  and  hurry  oti*  in 
an<l   I  unlit  less  succession  ;  each,  indeed,  for  the  mcmients 
htay,  prevents  the  i>ain  of  vacancy,  while  it  intlulges  the  h 
sloth  :  but  all  toLTCtlier  they  leave  the  mistress  of  the  hous 
soul,  1  ni(*an)  liat  and  exhausted,  incapable  of  attending  t 
own  concern.-^,  and  uiditted  for  the  etrnversatitm  of  more  ra 
guests. 


K I)  WAR  J)    inVJNG,  1702-1S34, 

Tiii>.  •••  I.  I.rai<'«I  pn-iu'lirr  was  born  at  A  mum,  in  l>^Inlf^ies^^l^^rL^  So 
:iii'l  '  iIuiMt<:«l  jit.  tiiv  ruivrrsily  of  Kdiiibiirt^h.  Aflor  liniKhiiig  IiId  xXms 
I'liir-i-  oi'  .-Indies.  \w  idliriaiod  in  various  churi-Iics.  until  lir  was  reoonm 
1(1  I  In-  ii'MJcr  nf  i)r.  Cltaliriors.  wh«i  rnirairod  him  us  his  asr!i.>>tant  in  Kt. 
|»ari-h.  •ilM-;.ji)\v.  JIi.ro  he  gainod  so  niuoh  roi)utution  that  hr*  was  \\\\ 
ImK.-  1'liar.ri'  of  iho  r'alrdonitm  Cliurcdi  in  Crossi  Street.  Ilutton  (inrdt^n.  I# 
ami  lie  tiil«Tfd  upon  his  now  fiehl  in  August,  1S22.  Ho  ha«l  n«it  long  or 
it  iMrloii.'  hr  altraeti-d  very  largo  eoD^^regaliouH  by  the  forco  and  f»loq««. 
lii.s  di-:'<Mirs(.-s.  ami  the  ningularity  of  his  npp<-aranec  and  gcsticulntion. 
athb'iii-.  of  a  callow  countenance,  with  a  profuifion  of  jet-blaek  liair  ro 
to  hif-  shouhb-rs.  added  to  a  strong  Scottish  aeoent.  ace<impttiMcd  with 
and  ungrjiceful,  but  impressive,  gefituros;  while  ho  was  oonHtantly  sti 
after  original  ideas,  cm bcIIiRhing  liis  di!<i'i)ur^e.s  with  (ho  metaplior?  ft 
and  philosophers,  and  adding  to  tho  piquancy  of  his  oonpurcs  by  p 
•ad  homely  iniths, — all  thcee  eharactorislics  tended  for  a  t 
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gire  him  unbounded  popularity,  and  the  groat  and  the  wealthy  thronged  to 
hear  hizn.^ 

But  in  a  few  years  the  tide  began  to  turn :  his  eccentricity  had  become  fami- 
liar, and  the  curio:jity  of  novelty-hunters  was  satiated.  Envy  and  jealousy 
vatched  his  course,  and  he  was  formally  accused  of  heresy  by  the  Presbytery 
of  London  in  1830.'  The  charges  were,  that  his  views  of  the  ''atonement,  im- 
putation, and  satisfaction,"  were  not  orthodox,  and  after  a  protracted  trial  he 
was  ejected  from  his  church  on  the  3d  of  May,  18.')2.  Boon  after  this,  con- 
lumption  laid  its  hand  uptm  him,  and  he  died  on  t)ie  Gth  of  I>eccuibor,  IH.'M. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  on  meeting  with  his  senior  class  at  Glasgow,  on  the  morning  he 
beard  of  Mr.  Irving's  death,  paid  the  following  tribute  tt)  his  memory: — "Ho 
wad  one  of  those  whom  Burns  calls  the  nobles  of  nature.  His  talontiji  were  so 
eommanding  that  you  could  not  but  admire  him ;  and  he  was  so  open  and 
generous  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  him.  He  was  the  evangelical 
Christian  grafted  on  the  old  Roman:  with  the  lofty,  stern  virtues  of  the  one, 
he  possessed  the  humble  graces  of  the  otiicr.  The  constitutional  basis  ami 
groundwork  of  his  character  was  virtue  alone;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his 
errors  and  extravagances,  which  both  injured  his  character  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world,  and  threw  discredit  upon  much  that  was  good  and  useful  in  his 
writings,  I  believe  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  deep  and  devoted  piety.*'* 

Mr.  Irving's  publications  were, — For  Vie  Oracles  of  God,  four  Orations;  For 
Judffwtent  to  come,  an  Artjumtnt  in  nine  parts  ;  also  Last  DaySy  and  Discourses  9n 
Ac  Bcil  Character  of  the  Times;  also  Sermons,  Lectures,  and  occasional  Dis- 
mmrae*.^  But  of  all  that  he  wrote,  nothing  exceeds,  for  beauty  and  eloquence, 
his  Preliminary  Essay  to  an  edition  of  Home  on  the  Pmlms,  from  which  we 
extract  a  small  portion  of  his  admirably  drawn 


CHARACTER   OF   DAVID. 

Now,  as  the  apostle,  in  writing  to  tlie  IIcbrewH  concerning  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  calls  upon  them  to  consider  Melchizcdek, 
— his  solitary  maje,sty  and  singular  condition  and  remarkable 
honor,  so  call  we  upon  the  church  to  consider  David,  the  son  of 
Je?se, — ^his  unexampled  accumulation  of  gifts,  his  wonderful 
variety  of  conditions,  his  spiritual  riches  and  his  spiritual  desola- 


1  ^  StMtae-nn^n,  oratory  the  nobl«.  thf  wealthy, 
tbe  fuhiuimblf,  occiipiMl  the  Heatii  of  the 
cborcb,  sod  their  c«rruiges  thronged  the  ud- 
Janrnt  utr^etii." 

>  **The  procecdlnpi  wore  prolongod  for  about 
<n0»W!tn  nionthii.  daring  which  his  roligiouH 
ofiDinDfl  reiiMine<l  unchange<l,  and  in  addition 
b*  tntrMlaced  at  hiii  church  the  oxtravaganrirM 
df  the  *nnknc^wn  tonguet.'  Thin  sup}Mised 
npvmatiiral  iniiptration  originated  witli  some 
fcmlea  at  OUMgow,  and  were  gradually  trans- 
|bTr»d  to  Mr.  Inriug'a  chorch,  at  firHt  privately 
te  prayer-meetingfl  held  at  half-iMwt  »ix  in  the 
i^iminir.  bat  aftenrardi  publicly  in  crowded 
roegregatioDS.** 

•  -There  was  a  yoang  man  at  Kirkcaldy 
dying  uf  con«amption.  The  divineis  w^ho  hud 
mngiit  to  torn  his  thoaght«  heavoiiwnrd  had 
^m»  mwmj  mountag  orer  his  obduracy  and 
vnbelieC    Inriss  went  and  said,  'I  come  to 


tell  yon  Ood  hives  you.'  Tlie  dying  youth 
lii^tencd,  bclittved,  and  quitted  earth  with  a 
romfortahlo  faith  in  everlaatin^j  life.  That  wiis 
the  gOKpel  Irving  carrie«l  with  him  to  every 
scene  of  sorrow  and  oven  to  every  haunt  of 
vice, — not  only  to  the  sick  bed?*  (^f  the  coin- 

ftarativcly  innocent,  but  to  the  al>odc>s  of  irre- 
igion  and  depravity ;  to  SafTron-hill  and  Fiehl- 
lune,  where,  afl  ho  8iiy»,  thrro  im  'unwrinklt^l 
villauy'  upon  every  face:  to  Shadwell,  where 
the  rtailora  stopped  drinking  to  hear  him :  to 
(iooduian's  FieldM,  where  the  Jews  threatt'neil 
to  stone  hiui,  but  were  awed  and  soft«*nfd  by 
his  speech.  Would  that  he  had  ftmnd  no 
Christians  more  implacable  than  they!*' — 
Limfivn  !9tir. 

*  Read  Edxoard  Irving,  nn  RxUttiantu^l  and 
LitKrary  Bviyraphy.  I>y  WaHhington  Wilks; 
also  his  Lift,  published  in  1863,  by  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  2  vols. 
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tioD,   and   the  multifarious   contingencies  of  his   life,  tritb  1 

faculty — hie  unrivalled  faculty — of  exprest^iiij;  tlie  emoti«its  oTi 

hie  Boul  under  all  the  days  of  brightness  and  days  of  d    '      "' 

which  passed  over  his  head.    *    ■    *    There  never* 

men  of  manhood  bo  rich  and  ennobled  as  David,  the  ti 

nhom  other  saints  haply  may  have  equalled  in  n  _ 

his  character ;  but  such  a  combination  of  manly,  henie  ^ 

such  a  flush  of  |;enerous,  godlike  excelleacieB,  kadi  4 

been  seen  embodied  in  a  eingle  man.     His  PMtlnu,  to4| 

man,  do  place  him  !n  the  highest  rank  of  iTiical  ji 

set  him  above  all  the  inspired  writers  of  tne  OldT 

equalling  in  sublimity  the  flights  of  Isaiah  himself,  and  r 
the  cloudy  mystery  of  Ezekiel ;  but  in  love  of  country, 
glorying  in  its  heavenly  patronage,  aurpaaeing  them  alL 
where  are  there  such  expressions  of  the  varied  t 
which  human  nature  is  cast  by  the  accidents  of  { 
delineations  of  deep  affliction  and  inconsolable  aai 
such  jo^,  such  rapture,  such  revelry  of  emotion  in  thsii 
the  living  God !  such  invocatione  to  all  nature,  anhssl 
animate,  such  summonings  of  the  hidden  powers  of  harmony  t— 
of  the  breathing  instruments  of  melody  I     Bingle  bymnB  of  thill 
poet  would  have  conferred  immortality  upon  any  mortal,  aaj* 
borne  down  liis  name  as  one  of  the  most  fovored  of  the  t 
of  men. 

But  it  is  not  the  writings  of  the  man  which  strike  us  with  Blldk  \ 
wonder,  as  the  actions  and  eventa  of  hie  wonderftil  hiaton 
was  a  bero  without  a  peer,  bold  in  battle  and  generooa  inii 
by  distress  or  by  triumph  never  overcome.  ThouKh  Ml  "^ 
a  wild  beast  among  the  mountains,  and  forsaken  l£e  a  ^ 
the  wilderness,  bv  the  country  whose  armies  he  btfff^ 
from  disgrace  and  by  the  monarch  whose  daughter  he  harf  ^ 
— whose  son  he  had  bound  to  him  with  cords  of  brotherly  love, ; 
and  whose  own  soul  he  was  wont  to  charm  with  the  sacrcdoeia  of  , 
his  minstrelsy, — he  never  indulged  malice  or  revenge  a^_ 
unnatural  enemies.  Twice,  at  the  peril  of  hie  VA^  ball 
his  blood-hunter  within  his  power,  and  twice  he  enarad^ 
would  not  he  persuaded  to  injure  a  hair  upon  hu  Y^^ 
when  he  fell  in  his  high  places,  was  lamented  over  ll 
the  bitterness  of  a.  son,  and  his  death  avenged  U 
legiuUB  man  who  had  lifted  hie  sword  against  the  I; 
In  friendship  and  love,  and  also  in  domertjc  a^otl 
less  notable  than  in  heroieal  endowments,  and  in  pie)^ 
was  most  remarkable  of  all.  He  had  to  flee  from  his  b . 
in  the  dead  of  night ;  his  friendly  meetings  had  to  be  concertd 
upon  the  perilous  edge  of  captivity  and  death ;  his  food  he  had  tu 
seek  at  the  risk  of  sacrilege;  for  a  reAige  from  death  to  cast  hini' 
self  upon  the  people  of  Gath,  to  counteri^t  idiocy,  and  become 
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Aughiiig^took  of  hb  enemies.  And  who  shall  tell  of  his 
%i  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  and  of  his  wanderings  in  the 
roess  of  Ziph, — in  the  weariness  of  which  he  had  power  to 
before  his  armed  enemy  with  all  his  host,  and,  by  tne  gene- 
of  his  deeds  and  the  afiectionate  language  which  flowed 
^^  lips,  to  melt  into  childlike  weeping  the  obdurate  spirit 
Qg  ^^ul,  which  had  the  nerve  to  evoke  the  spirits  of  the 
King  David  was  a  man  extreme  in  all  his  excellencies, — 
of  the  highest  strain,  whether  for  counsel,  for  expression, 
action,  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  exile  and  on  the  throne, 
'uch  a  warm  and  ebullient  spirit  should  have  given  way 
the  tide  of  its  affections,  we  wonder  not.  We  rather  won- 
at,  tried  by  such  •  extremes,  his  mighty  spirit  should  not 
^lave  burst  control,  and  enacted  right  forward  the  con- 
» the  avenger,  and  the  destroyer.  *  *  * 
'Onceive  aright  of  the  gracefulne^  and  strength  of  King 
8  character,  we  must  draw  him  into  comparison  with  men 
ly  conditioned,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  vain  the  world 
>pe  with  him.  Conceive  a  man  who  had  saved  his  country 
)thed  himself  with  gracefulness  and  renown  in  the  sight  of 
people  by  the  chivalry  of  his  deeds,  won  for  himself  inter- 
ge  with  the  royal  line,  and  by  unction  of  the  Lord's  pro- 
^D  set  apart  to  the  throne  itself;  such  a  one  conceive 
with  fury  from  house  and  hold,  and  through  tedious  years 
id  of  every  stay  but  heaven,  with  no  soothing  sympathies 
t  life,  harassed  forever  between  famine  and  the  edge  of  the 
and  kept  in  savage  holds  and  deserts ;  and  tell  us,  in  the 
of  men,  of  one  so  disappointed,  so  bereaved  and  straitened, 
iuing  bot  fortitude  alone,  but  sweet  composure  and  a  hea- 
fi^me  of  soul,  inditing  praise  to  no  avenging  deity,  and 
^J?  songs  in  no  revengeful  mood,  according  with  his  out- 
J  unsocial  life ;  but  inditing  praises  to  the  God  of  mercy, 
^gs  which  soar  into  the  third  heavens  of  the  soul, — not, 
without  the  burst  of  sorrow  and  the  complaint  of  solitari- 
d  prophetic  warnings  to  his  blood-thirsty  foes,  but  ever 
in  sweet  preludes  of  good  to  come,  and  d.esire  of  present 
^ent.  Find  us  such  a  one  in  the  annals  of  men,  and  we 
ie  argument  of  this  controversy.  Men  there  have  been 
^fore  the  wrath  of  kings  to  wander  outlaws  and  exiles, 
nusings  and  actings  have  been  recorded  to  us  in  the  min- 
of  our  native  land.  Draw  these  songs  of  the  exile  into 
ison  with  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  know  the  spirit  of  the 
ter  God's  own  heart ;  the  stern  defiance  of  the  one,  with 
iquil  acquiescence  of  the  other ;  the  deep  despair  of  the 
th  the  rooted  trust  of  the  other ;  the  vindictive  impreca- 
f  the  one,  with  the  tender  regret  and  forgiveness  of  the 
Show  us  an  outlaw  who  never  spoiled  the  country  which 
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had  forsaken  bim,  nor  turned  hia  hanil  in  aelf-deftnce  or  re 
upon  his  persecutors, — who  used  the  vigor  of  his  arm  ouly  a^ 
the  enemies  of  his  country, — yea,  liftM  up  his  arm  in  behalf  of  ■ 
that  mother  which  had  ca?t  her  eon,  crowned  with  salvation, 
away  from  her  bosom,  and  held  him  at  a  distance  from  her  love, 
and  raised  the  rest  of  her  family  to  hunt  him  to  the  death ;  is 
the  defence  of  that  thaukieas,  unnatnral  mother-country,  tod  a 
such  a  repudiated  son  lifting  up  his  arm  and  flpenditlg4l       *~*' 
in  smiting  and  utterl<^  discomfiting  her  enemies,  vhoM^ 
kept  not  to  enrich  himpelf  and  bis  ruthless  fbllowai%  4 
pensed   to   comfort   her  and   her  happier   childreiL      ~ 
among  the  Themietocles  and  Coriolani  and  Oomwallail 
leous  of  the  earth,  such  a  man,  and  we  will  yield  t 
of  thia  controversy  which  we  maintain  ibr  the  peerici 

But  we  fear  that  not  Guch  another  man  is  to  be  found  III' 
recorded  annals  of  men.  Though  he  rose  from  the  peasantry  n  j 
litl  the  throne  and  enlarge  the  borders  of  his  native  land,  began 
himself  neither  to  ambition  nor  to  glory;  though  more  basely 
treated  than  the  sons  of  men,  he  gave  not  j^lace  to  despondenrj 
or  revenge ;  though  of  the  highest  genius  in  poetry,  be  cave  A 
not  license  to  sing  his  own  deeds,  nor  to  dejiict  loose  anil  lico- 
tious  life,  nor  to  ennoble  any  worldly  sentiment  or  attacbmcal 
of  the  human  heart,  however  virtuous  or  honorable,  but  ooo- 
strained  it  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  and  the  victories  of  tin 
right  hand  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  his  admirable  works  whiolt 
are  of  old  from  everlasting.  And  he  hath  dressed  out  religion  ia 
such  a  rich  and  beautiful  garment  of  divine  poesy  as  heseemctli 
her  majesty,  in  which,  being  arrayed,  she  can  stand  up,  before 
the  eyes  even  of  her  enemies,  in  more  royal  state  than  any  per- 
Bonification  of  love  or  glory  or  pleasure  to  which  highly-rifled 
mortals  have  devotwl  their  genius.  ] 

The  force  oi'  his  character  was  vast,  and  the  scope  of  his  liJe  i 
was  immense.    His  harp  was  Aill-stringed,  and  every  angel  of  joy  j 
and  of  sorrow  ewcpt  over  the  chords  as  lie  passed ;  hut  the  melody  j 
always  breathed  of  heaven.    And  such  oceana  of  affection  lay 
withm  his  breast  as  could  not  always  slumber  in  their  calmnesf. 
For  tho  hearts  of  a  hundred  men  strove  and  struggle<l  together 
within  the  narrow  continent  of  his  single  heart.     And  will  ilif 
scornful  men  have  no  sympathy  for  one  so  conditioned,  but  tuoin 
bim  because  he  ruled  not  with  constant  (juietneas  the  unruly  hoii 
of  divers  natures  which  dwelt  within  bis  single  soulf     iM 
command  surely  be  will  not  be  held  deficient  who  ^  " 

javelin  to  he  so  often  launched  at  him,  while  tbe 
were  willing  to  hail  him  king ;  who  endured  all  1       _ 
and  taunts  of  his  enemies  when  revenge  was  in  &{■ 
ruled  his  desperate  band  like  a  company  of  saiuts. 
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I  from  their  country's  injury.  But  that  he  should  not  be 
to  enact  all  characters  without  a  I'ault,  the  simple  shepherd, 
conquering  hero,  and  the  romantic  lover;  tlie  perfect  friend, 
innocent  outlaw,  and  the  royal  monarch ;  the  poet,  the  pro- 
,  and  the  regenerator  of  the  church ;  and  withal  the  man, 
man  of  vast  soul,  who  played  not  these  parts  by  turns,  but 
the  original  of  them  all,  and  wholly  present  in  them  all, — 
that  he  should  have  fulfilled  this  high-})riesthood  of  hu- 
itj,  this  universal  ministry  of  manhood,  without  an  error, 

more  than  human !  With  the  defence  of  his  backslidings, 
h  he  hath  himself  more  keenly  scrutinized,  more  clearly 
;med  against,  and  more  bitterly  lamented  than  any  of  his 
yrs,  we  do  not  charge  ourselvas;  but  if,  wiicn  of  these  acts 
)ecame  convinced,  he  l>e  found  k\ss  true  to  God  and  to 
:«ousness;  indisposed  to  repentance  and  sorrow  and  anguish; 
Ipatory  of  himself;  stout-liearted  in  his  courses ;  a  formalist 
s  j>enitence,  or  in  any  way  less  worthy  of  a  spiritual  man  in 
5  than  in  the  rest  of  his  infinite  moods,  then,  verily,  strike 

from  the  canon,  and  let  his  Psalms  become  monkish  le- 
fl,  or  what  you  please.  But  if  these  penitential  Psalms  dis- 
r  the  soul's  deepest  hell  of  agony,  and  lay  bare  the  iron 
of  misery,  whereon  the  very  licart  dissolvcth ;  and  if  they, 
easing  the  same  in  words,  which  melt  the  soul  that  con- 
^th  and  bow  the  head  that  uttereth  them, — then,  we  say,  let 
sep  these  records  of  the  psalmist's  grief  and  despondency  as 
noet  precious  of  his  utterances,  and  sure  to  be  needed  in  the 
of  every  man  who  essayeth  to  live  a  spiritual  life. 


CHARLES  LA  Mil  1775-1834. 


IIer«»  tilpop«  benijath  tlii.s  Imiik,  wli<»ro  diUHies  prow. 
The  kindlwat  riprito  nirth  holds  within  her  hri^attt : 
In  ?iU(  h  a  Kpot  I  would  \\\\a  frame  should  rest, 

Whon  I  to  join  my  friend  far  hence  shall  gu. 

Hin  onlv  mate  i>  now  the  min!<trel  hirk. 
Who  rli.intr*  her  nif>rning  nni^ic  o'er  his  hetl, 

Save  .-he  who  comes  each  eveninjf,  ere  the  bark 
Of  watch  dog  (rathen*  drowny  fohls, — to  shed 
A  ■'ixter'M  tears.     Kind  Heaven,  upon  her  head 

Do  Thou  in  doTe-IIke  jruise  Thy  spirit  pour, 
And  in  her  aped  path  some  flowerets  spread 
Of  earthly  joy,  shouM  Time  for  her  in  Htor© 

Have  \»eir\  day^  and  ni;;hti4,  ere  Hhe shall  greet 

Him  whonj  she  longti  in  I'anidise  to  meet. 

MOXOM. 


RLEft  Lamb,  the  distinguished  essayist  and  critic,  was  born  in  London 
9  11th  of  February,  1775.  At  tlie  age  of  seven,  he  entered  the  school 
rial  Hospital,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  fourteen,  when  he  was  em- 
1  bv  his  brother  for  a  short  time  in  the  South  Sea  House,  of  which  he,  in 
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uftor-yours,  gave  a  mo:?i  grapliic  and  luimon^ua  account,  in  one  of  h 
iablo  oKriavri.  In  Kl'o  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  tho  accounlanti 
ment  in  tlic.  India  I^)usf^  where  ho  ruinaincd  till  1825,  when  he  wa{ 
to  retire  on  a  liandsonie  jtension.^  Tiic  events  of  his  life,  of  a  domoBti 
are  of  little  moint-ut.  lie  resided  in  Loudon,  at  first  with  his  par 
enjoyed  occasionally  the  society  of  such  men  oa  Wordsworth,  ( 
SihkIh'V,  and  his  biographer,  Sergeant  Talfourd.  "On  tho  deat 
jKirents."  enys  Tulfoiird,  "  he  felt  himself  called  upon  by  duty  to  rep 
8ist(>r  the  solicitude  with  which  she  had  watched  over  his  infancy; 
indeed,  ho  performed  it.  To  her,  from  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  de^ 
existence,  seeking  thenceforth  no  connection  wliich  could  interfere 
BU]>reuiii<>.y  in  his  aiTections  or  impair  his  ability  to  sustain  or  tc 
her."'  His  first  a]>pearance  as  an  author  was  in  a  small  volume  < 
publir»hed  by  his  friend  Coleridge  in  1797,  to  which  he  contributed 
l)ieees.  A  few  years  afterward  appeared  Old  Blind  Margaret  and  1 
Grai/,  a  tale  of  great  simplicity,  sweetness,  and  pathos.  In  1802  he  f 
John  Woodv'd,  a  Tragcdi/ :  but  it  had  no  success.  In  1808  appeared  1: 
fticns  of  EnglUh  Dramatic  Poets  who  liocd  about  the  time  of  Shjakfcjtc 
Notes,  chiefly  critical.  This  work  showed  a  thorough  appreciation  o, 
dramatists,  and  a  fine  critical  taste  in  analyzing  their  genius. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Lamb's  works  were  his  essays  sign 
which  were  iiuMi^hed  in  various  periodicals,  chiefly  the  London  1 
between  the  yi-ars  ls20  and  1SH3.  These  are.  in  their  kind,  unique  an 
parable,  displaying  hid  extensive  and  curious  reading,  his  nice  observj 
delicate  jK»etical  con»'ei>tions,  and  a  genial  humor  which,  in  some 
quite  rivals  that  of  Addison.  "All  these  essays,"  says  his  biograpb 
carefully  elaboratetl ;  yet  never  were  works  written  in  a  higher  defian 
conventional  pomp  (»f  s-tylo.  A  sly  hit,  a  happy  pun,  a  humorous  com 
lets  the  lit^ht  into  the  intricacies  of  the  subject,  and  supplies  the 
I>ond..r(»us  senlencon.  Seeking  his  materials  for  the  most  part  in  the 
jiaths  of  life. — ciften  in  tho  humblest, — he  gives  an  importance  to  evei 
and  kIumIs  a  jcrace  over  all."  In  18iJ0  ap]>cared  his  small  volume  c 
caib.d  A/hum  Vcrisci.    In  conjunction  with  his  sister  he  also  compil 


I  "Til- v<arj' which  LunhiMn-Hfil  in  hirtohiini- 
tH>ri«  ill  lilt'  IiiiiiT  Ti  iiipht  wi-rc.  p4'rha)M.  the 
hsipjiH'-t  of  hi-*  lit'"*.  Jlis  x.-ihiry  wjw  cun.-i«li>r- 
ul>l.v  ;ii)>;;iiii  ntcil:  hii«  faint'  n6  an  author  whh 
r;»|ii"ll\  cxtinilim::  ho  risiiliJ  near  th»j  KiM>t 
\vhi(  h  III'  l"'*l  I'lVil,  and  was  (siirruundtKl  hy 
a  niMrh>y  ^rnufi  of  attachi.'d  frieud«,  some  of 
till  in  mm  <>f  rari->t  ]iartH,  and  nil  Btn>nirly 
att:<«-hrd  to  him  and  lii<<  xi»t(.>r.  Ih-ro  tho  ^lory 
of  lii-n  Wi'dni'sday  ni:;hts  hhono  furth  in  its 
ap.'at--t  In-.ir<*.  If  j«»u  <li'l  not  meet  horn  th« 
la\oiiti  "i«if  roituiii'.— anthrns  wbfifioworkHlMiro 
the  lii'ihcst  |iii(c  ill  I':itir!u).-<t*>r  Ruw,  and 
who  ^littt-ri'i]  ill  lh»*  cinlrs  of  fiuihiiin, — yi>u 
miLrht  find  tllo^(>  wlut  bad  thun(;ht  nioft 
Ji-rply,  f«;lt  iinwt  k««'nly.  and  were  dcHtincd  to 
|iii>iIii<-«'  ihe  nioxi.  hiAlin^  inflncnoi*!*  on  tin* 
iil-iattin*  and  iiiann«'is  of  the  aKO." — Tal- 
FoM:i>,  in  Lis  edition  of  Jj<imb'»  TF'c/rA'f,  vol.  i. 

-  "Ki'w  l)io^rai<hi<  H  di-'phiy  sm  much  l>oanty 
lilt  thuso  of  Charlr.'4  Lamt)  ami  hirt  Hinter  Mary, 
and  few  are  nioro  nmrk«Ml  hy  u  t4>iiching  und 


lively  Intereftt.  PevotenUy  attache 
other  hy  a  KtronK  (tyui|»alhj  butli 
and  phyikiejil  ti'mporanient  and  a 
fined  and  cnltivnted  literary  taste,  t1 
from  youth  to  ug^ ;  and,  wbeii  flnt  tl 
und  uftenfvarda  the  aidter,  were  In 
Hajno  fcrave,  in  tho  {leacefnl  chun 
E*lmouti>n,  it  luigbt  truly  be  iiafd  of 
they  wcro  lovoly  and  pleasant  in  i. 
and  in  their  death  tliev  were  not 
RiuLfl  an  intfire^tin^  article  on  ('ha 
ami  luH  Hirtter  Mary  In  Chambcrs't  JUtoi. 
\o\.  ii.  p.  774. 

s  "Tlie  adoption  of  this  idfmaturo  x 
accidental.  Uin  lln*t  cnntributlDn  to 
rJno  Y,'M  a  de;<cription  of  tho  old  ; 
UouAo,  where  Lnnih  had  poMietl  a  fe* 
noTitiat«)  a*  a  clerk  thirty  yearn  b 
of  Itn  inmate^  wh<i  bad  long  |iaMed  a 
reinenilHTint;  tbn  name  of  a  gny,  11};] 
forei;;ner  who  ilutten^l  tber*>  ut  ttui 
Mulh-irrihi'd  liifi  name  to  thc«""*-"  "- 
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>opular  books  for  children^ namely,  Mrs,  Leicester's  School,  or  the  History 
TtU  Young  Ladies,  related  by  themselves  ;  Talcs  from  Shakspcare  ;  and  The 
lures  of  Ulysses,  His  volume  bearing  the  title  of  The  Last  Essays  qf 
ippearcd  in  1833,  but  he  did  not  long  survive  its  publication,  as  ho  died 
t  27Ui  of  December,  1834.1 

L  poet  Lamb  does  not  take  a  very  high  rank ;  but  in  his  own  walks  in 
few  have  surpassed  him.  In  depth  of  thought  and  splendor  of  genius 
A  surpassed  by  several  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  as  an  essayist  he  is 
m1  to  a  place  beside  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Steele,  and 
yn.  He  unites  many  of  the  chartwiteri sties  of  these  several  writers.  Ho 
fined  wit,  exquisite  humor,  a  genuine  and  cordial  vein  of  pleasantr^^,  and 
touching  pathos.  His  fancy  as  an  essayist  is  distinguished  by  groat 
cy  and  tenderness;  and  even  his  conceits  are  imbued  with  human  feeling 
a^sion.  A  confirmed  habit  of  studying  the  early  English  writers  had 
their  style,  as  it  were,  natural  to  him ;  and,  while  he  had  their  manner, 
1  likewise  much  of  their  spirit.  As  a  critic  he  displays  exquisite  powers 
:rimination  in  his  brief  comments  on  the  specimens  of  the  early  English 
itie  writers.  He  discerns  at  once  the  true  meaning  of  the  writer,  and 
with  unerring  precision  upon  the  proper  point  of  view  from  which  the 
ought  to  be  seen.* 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  frugal  snail,  with  forecast  of  repose, 
Carries  his  house  with  him  where'er  he  goes ; 
Peeps  out, — and,  if  there  comes  a  shower  of  rain, 
Betreats  to  his  small  domicile  amain. 
Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn,  'tis  well, — 
He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell. 
He's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant ;  stay 
Ix)ng  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  Quarter  Day. 
Himself  he  boards  and  lodges ;  both  invites 
And  feasts  himself;  sleci)s  with  liimself  o*  nights. 
He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 
Chattels ;  himself  is  liis  own  furniture, 
And  his  sole  riches.    AVheresoe'er  he  roam, 
Knock  when  you  will,  he's  sure  to  be  at  home. 


arins  the  last  flre  years  tobacco  had 
once  Lamb'a  solace  and  his  bane.  In 
fe  of  revisting  the  temptation  of  lato 
alft J,  to  which  It  ministered,  he  formed 
iition,  the  Tirtne  of  which  can  be  but 
goeased,  to  i^ndon  its  nse,  and  be 
ed  the  floating  Ikncies  which  had  at- 
on  his  long  wavering:,  in  one  of  the 
of  his  poems.  The  JFtanwdl  to  Tobacco,** 
ts,  vol.  L  p.  201. 

hjii  poem  he  well  execrates  the  vile 
I 

Idaklnc'rt  of  tlM  itlaklnft  kind. 

fUUi  of  the  BMotli,  aad  rog  of  the  mind." 

id  Biography,  by  Talfonrd ;  also  articles 


in  the  Edinirttrgh  Review^  Ixvi.  1;  Quartrrltf, 
liv.  58;  and  Encydopttdia  Jirilanm'ca.  Also, 
London  Atheneeum  of  1848,  p.  741 ;  Gentltman't 
Magaxiru,  Nov.  1848,  p.  461;  Amtrican  QtMr- 
terly,  xix.  186,  and  xxii.  473.  Also,  an  article 
entitled  CharUs  Lamb  and  hU  FriendM,  in  the 
North  British  Review,  x.  179. 

**  Of  his  own  writings  it  is  now  snperfliious  to 
speak ;  for,  after  having  encountered  long  de- 
rision and  neglect,  they  have  taken  their  plnco 
among  the  classics  of  the  language.  Tlii>y 
stand  alono,  at  once  singular  and  delightful.^' 
Again:  "In  all  things  he  is  most  human;  of 
all  modem  writers  his  works  are  most  imme- 
diatoly  directed  to  give  ua  heart-ease  and  to 
make  us  happy."— Thomas  Noon  Talpourd. 


•A 


ON   THE  FAMILY  t/Ii!S. 


What  renwin  (iral  impo!«iI  Itee,  go 
Nume  that  my  Mher  bore,  and  I 
Wilhoul  reproHchf  we  truce  our  Btreuu  no  liighi 

And  I,  It  childleee  uisn,  may  end  the  BOme. 

Perchance  BOioe  Bhepberd  cm  LincoliiiMi  plaiiu, 
In  numncre  gnilelew  hb  bis  om  sweet  floclu. 
Received  tliee  ixrA  amid  the  mciTT  modes 

And  arcli  alludioos  of  h'm  fallow  swaina. 

Perrfmnce  from  Salenx'fl  holier  fielda  retutn'cl, 
With  glory  gottoD  on  tiie  heads  abbon'd 
Of  faiuilpse  HiiracenB,  some  martini  lord 

Took  H19  meek  title,  in  wlmse  tenl  he  bnm'd. 

Whnlu'er  ihc  fount  wfaenoj  thy  beginninpi  came, 

No  d««d  uf  mine  eliall  Bhame  Ihee,  gentle  moae. 

TBB  SABBATH  BELLS. 


n 


:  [ileattant  on  ine  sense,  moat  liKc  l 

e  who  troDi  the  far-oD  hills  proch 
Tidings  of  j;ood  to  Zion:  chieQj  when 
Thdr  piuving  tones  fall  miiilen  on  Itie  ear 
Of  the  conlemplani,  wiilary  man, 
Whom  thouffhta  abstruse  or  high  have  chanoed  lo  luni 
Forth  from  iiie  wulks  of  men,  revolving  oft, 
And  ofl  ngaio,  hard  matter,  wliich  elndes 
And  baOlea  his  pitrauit,— tliouglLl-«ick,  and  titcil 
Of  conlroversy,  where  no  end  ntip^ni, 
t\ii  rhio  lo  Ilia  reGcuruh,  llie  loncfy  man 
Ifnlf  wialieB  for  itn-iMy  again. 
Jlim,  tlinii  en^nificd,  the  Sabbntli  bolls  aalntfi 
-Siu/j/tri/  bin  he»rt  iwake^  hi«  earn  drink  lu 
The  cbet'riiifi:  miiitic ;  his  relealing  xuul 
Yearns  after  all  llie  joyit  of  social  lifi- 
And  BofLcns  with  Lhe  love  of  human  kind. 

TO  BIS  mornEH.' 

A  wayward  sou  oftlimni  I  was  to  tliee; 
And  yet  in  all  our  little  bickerings. 
Domestic  jars,  Ihere  wa^  I  know  nol  wliaL 
Of  tender  fceliiiga  that  were  ill  exuhaiigctf         _ 
For  this  world's  chilling  friendahipH,  and  tlirir  a 
Familiar  whom  the  liaut  calls  slmngen  iilill. 
A  heavy  lot  bath  he,  moat  wreldied  man. 
Who  lives  the  last  of  ^1  Lis  family ; 
Ho  looks  around  him,  and  his  eye  diwcnu 
The  face  of  (be  stranger, — and  his  hcwt  is  su;k. 
Man  of  the  world,  what  canst  thou  do  for  him  I 
Wealth  is  a  burden  which  he  could  not  bear ; 
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Mirth  a  strange  crime,  tlie  which  lie  daren  not  act ; 

And  generous  ^nncs  no  cordial  to  his  sonl : 

For  wounds  like  his,  Chrint  in  the  only  cure. 

Go,  preach  thou  to  him  of  a  world  to  come, 

Where  friends  shall  meet,  and  know  each  other's  face; 

Say  lesH  than  thiB,  and  say  it  to  the  winds. 

SHAKSPEARE  CANSOT  HE  ACTED. 

characters  of  Bhakspcarc  are  so  much  the  ohjocte  of  medi- 
rather  than  of  interest  or  curiosity,  as  to  their  actions,  tliat 
we  are  reading  any  of  his  great  criminal  characters, — 
th,  Richard,  even  lago, — wo  think  not  so  much  of  the 
which  they  commit,  as  of  the  ambition,  the  aspiring  spirit, 
tellectual  activity,  which  prompts  them  to  overleap  those 
fences.  In  8hak8f)eare,  so  little  do  the  actions  compara- 
affect  us,  that  while  the  impulses,  the  inner  mind,  in  all 
Tertcd  greatness,  solely  seems  real  and  is  exclusively  at- 
to,  the  crime  is  comparatively  nothing.  But  when  we  see 
bings  represented,  the  acts  which  they  do  are  comparatively 
hing,  their  impulses  notliing.  The  state  of  sublime  emotion 
jicli  we  are  elevated  by  thorfc  images  of  fright  and  horror 
Macbeth  is  made  to  utter, — that  solemn  prelude  with  which 
;rtains  the  time  till  the  bell  shall  strike  which  is  to  call 
murder  Duncan, — when  wo  no  longer  read  it  in  a  book, — 
<re  have  given  up  that  vantage-ground  of  abstraction  which 
ST  possesses  over  seeing,  and  come  to  see  a  man,  in  his  bodily 
before  our  eyes,  actually  preparing  to  (commit  a  murder, — 
inful  anxiety  about  the  act,  the  natural  longing  to  prevent 
e  it  yet  seems  unperpetrated,  the  too  close-pressing  sein- 
of  reality,  gives  a  pam  and  an  uneasiness  which  totally 
r  all  the  delight  which  the  words  in  the  book  convey,  where 
ed-doing  never  presses  upon  us  with  the  painful  sense  of 
pe ;  it  rather  seems  to  belong  to  history, — ^to  something  pa-^t 
evi table, — ^if  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with  time  at  all.  The 
e  images,  the  poetry  alone,  is  that  which  is  present  to  our 
in  the  reading. 

:o  see  Lear  acted — to  see  an  old  man  tottering  about  tiu; 
rith  a  walking-stick,  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  daughters 
iny  night — has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  painful  and  dis- 
r.  We  want  to  take  him  into  shelter  and  relieve  him, — 
all  the  feeling  which  the  acting  of  I^ar  ever  produced  in 
►ut  the  Lear  of  Bhakspeare  cannot  be  acted.  The  con- 
ble  machinery  by  which  they  inimic  the  storm  which  he 
it  in,  ifl  not  more  inadequate  to  represent  the  horrors  of 
kl  elements  than  any  actor  can  be  to  represent  Lear :  tlu^y 
more  easily  propose  to  personate  the  Satan  of  Milton  upon 
;,  or  one  of  Micnael  Angelo's  terrible  figures.     The  great- 
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nesB  of  Lear  is  not  in  corporal  dimeneioDs,  bnt  in  fiiMIec 
the  explosions  of  his  passion  are  terrible  as  a  volcano, — tl 
storms  turning  up  and  discloaing  to  the  bottom  that  s 
mind,  with  all  its  vast  riches.    It  i«  his  mind  which  is  laid  b 
This  case  of  flesh  and  blood  seems  too  insignificant  to  be  thoc 
on, — even  as  ho  himself  neglects  it.    On  the  stage  we  see  nol' 
but  corporal  infiimities  and  weakness,  the  impotence  of  | 
■while  we  rend  it,  we  see  not  Lear,  but  we  are  Lear,^ 
his  mind,— we  are  sustained  b^  a  grandeur  lAkk^ 
malice  of  daughters  and  storms ;  in  the  abemtioni  of'  I 
we  discover  a  mighty  irregular  power  of  reascming,  t 
from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  bnt  exerting  its  p 
wind  blows  where  it  listeth,  at  will  upon  the  < ' 
abuses  of  mankind.     What  have  looks  nr  tones 
Bubtime  identification  of  his  age  with  that  of  the  I 
Mhes,  when,  in  his  reproaches  to  them  for  conniving  at  ti 
justice  of  his  children,  he  reminds  them  that  "they  then 
arc  old"?     What  gesture  shall  we  appropriate  to  mat 
lias  the  voice  or  the  eye  to  do  with  such  things  T 

QUAKERS— OATHS. 
I  love  Quaker  ways  and  Quaker  worship.    I  i .  . 
Quaker  principles.    It  does  me  good  for  the  rert  of  tba  (I 
I  meet  any  of  their  people  in  my  path.     When  I  «m 
disturbed   by  any  oct-urrence,  the   sight  or  i^uiet^ 
Quaker  actt)  unon  me  as  a  ventilator,  tightening  t^ 
taking  off  a  loau  from  the  bosom.  But  I  cannot  Ilka  fl,. 
(as  Desdemona  would  say)  "  to  live  with  them."     I  ■ 
sophisticated, — with  humors,  fancies,  craving  hoorly  ■ 
I  must  have  books,  pictnres,  theatres,  chit-chat,  M 
ambiguities,  and  a  thousand  whimwbams,  which  J 
taste  can  do  without.    I  should  starve  at  their  primitin^ 
My  appetites  are  too  high  for  the  salads  which  (m 
Kvclvul  Eve  dre^ud  for  the  angel,  my  gusto  t«u  « 
"  Tu  si!  u  gursi  with  Daniel  at  Vu  pulne. 

Till'  indirect  answers  which  Quakers  are  often  font 
to  n  question  put  to  them  may  be  explained,  I  thin^^fll 
vulgar  asxuinption  that  they  are  more  given  to  evaoond 
vocating  than  other  people.  They  naturally  look  t[ 
more  carefully,  and  are  more  cautious  of  committing 
They  have  a  peculiar  character  to  keep  up  on  this  head.  Tl«f  . 
stand  in  n  manner  upon  their  veracity.  A  Quaker  ia  by  lair* 
exempted  from  taking  an  oath.  The  custom  of  renurting  looD 
oath  in  extreme  cases,  sanctified  as  it  a  by  all  religious  anti*  i 
qnity,  is  apt  (it  must  be  confessed)  to  introduce  into  th«  Uxfll  [ 
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sort  of  miiidd  the  notion  of  two  kiii(U  of  truth, — the  one  aj^pli- 
cable  to  the  solemn  allairs  of  justice,  and  tlie  other  to  the  com- 
mon proceetiings  of  daily  intercourse.     As  truth  bound  upon  the 
ootisoience  by  an  oath  can  be  but  truth,  so  in  the  common  aiiirma- 
tiuDS  of  the  shop  and  the  market-place  a  latitude  is  expected  and 
conceded  upon  questions  wanting  this  solemn  covenant.     Some- 
thing less  than  truth  satisfies.     It  is  rrommon  to  hear  a  person 
lay,  "  You  do  not  expect  me  to  speak  as  if  1  were  u])on  my 
oath."     Hence  a  great  deal  of  incorrectness  and  inadvertency, 
ihort  of  falsehood,  creeps  into  ordinary  conversation  ;  and  a  kind 
of  secondary  or  laic  truth  is  tolerated,  where  clergy-trutii — oath- 
tmth,  by  the  nature  of  circumstances — is  not  required.   A  Quaker 
knows  none  of  this  distinction.     His  simple  aihrmation  being  re- 
ceived, upon  the  most  sacred  occasions,  without  any  further  test, 
stamps  a  value  upon  the  words  which  he  is  to  use  upon  the  most 
indifferent  topics  of  life.    He  looks  to  them,  naturally,  with  more 
severity.     You  can  have  of  him  no  more  than  his  word.     He 
knows,  if  he  is  caught  tripping  in  a  ca.'^ual  expression,  he  forfeits, 
for  himself  at  least,  his  claim  to  the  invi«Uous  exemption.     He 
knows  that  his  syllables  are  weighed ;  and  how  far  a  conscious- 
ness of  this  particular  watchfulness,  exerted  against  a  person,  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  indirect  answers  and  a  diverting  of  the 
Question  by  honest  means,  might  be  illustrated  and  the  practice 
justified  by  a  more  sacred  example  than  is  proper  to  be  adduced 
npon  this  occasion.     The  admirable  presence  of  mind  which  is 
notorious  in  Quakers  upon  all  contingencies  might  be  traced  to 
this  imposed  self- watchfulness,  if  it  did  not  seem  rather  an  humble 
and  secular  scion  of  that  old  stock  of  religious  constancy  which 
never  bent  or  faltered  in  the  primitive  Friends,  or  gave  way  to 
the  winds  of  persecution,  to  the  violence  of  judge  or  accuser, 
under  trials  and  racking  examinations.     "  You  will  never  be  the 
wiser,  if  I  sit  here  answering  your  questions  till  midnight,"  said 
one  of  those  upright  justices  to  Penn,  who  had  been  putting  law 
ca^^es  with  a  puzzling  subtlety.     "  Thereafter  as  the  answers  may 
be,"  retorted  the  Quaker.     The  astonishing  composure  oi'  this 
iieople  is  sometimes  ludicrously  displayed  in  ligliter  instances. 
I  was  travelling  in  a  stage-coach  with  three  male  Quakers,  but- 
toned up  in  the  straightest  nonconformity  of  their  sect.      We 
stopped  to  bait  at  Andover,  where  a  meal,  partly  tea-apparatus, 
partly  supper,  was  set  before  us.     My  friends  confined   them- 
lelves  to  the  tea-table.     I  in  my  way  took  supper.     When  the 
landlady  brought  in  the  bill,  the  eldest  of  my  companions  dis- 
covered'that  she  had  charged  for  both  meals.     This  was  resisted. 
Mine  hostess  was  very  clamorous  and  positive.     Some  mild  argu- 
ments were  used  on  the  part  of  the  Quakers,  for  which  the  heated 
mind  of  the  good  lady  seemed  by  no  means  a  fit  recipient.     The 
guard  came  in  with  his  usual  poremptor}''  notice.     The  Quakers 
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pulled  out  their  money  and  formally  tendered  it, — eo  much  fitfi 

tea ;  I,  in  humble  imitation,  tendering  mine  for  the  supper  which 

I  had  taken.     She  would  not  relai  in  her  demand. 

three  quietly  put  up  their  silver,  as  did  myseli^  and 

of  the  room,  the  eldest  and  gravest  goins  fint,with. 

up  the  rear,  who  thought  1  could  not  do  better  tl 

example  of  such  grave  and  warrantable  personaga 

The  steps  went  up.    The  coach  drove  off.    The  mi  

hostess,  not  very  indistinctly  or  ambiguously  pronounced,  flfr' 
came,  after  a  time,  inaudible ;  and  now  my  confidence,  which  the 
whimsical  scene  bad  for  a  while  snepended,  beginning  to  ^ve 
some  twitches,  I  waited  in  the  hopes  that  eomfl  jsMificatioQ  would 
be  offered  by  these  serious  persons  for  the  seeming  injustice  of 
their  conduct.  To  my  great  surprim,  not  a  Byllable  was  dropped 
on  the  subject.  They  sat  as  mute  as  at  a  meetio^.  At  lei^d> 
the  eldest  of  them  broke  silence,  by  inquimg  of  hia  next  neigh- 
bor, "Hast  thou  heard  how  indigoea  go  at  the  India  House T 
and  the  question  operated  aa  a  soporific  on  my  moral  feeling  ar 
far  as  Exeter. 

Co  WPER. 
I  have  been  reading  The  Toik  with  fresh  delight     I  a 
you  love  Cowper :  I  could  forgive  a  man  for  not  eajoying  If 
out  I  would  not  call  that  man  my  friend  who  should  be  olR 
with  the  "  divine  chit-chat  of  Cowper."' 


LiBRABISS. 

What  a  place  to  be  in  is  an  old  library!    It  eecms  as  if  all  the  ' 
Bouls  of  all  the  writers  that  have  bequeathed  their  labors  to  theW  ' 
Bodleians*  were  reposing  here  as  in  some  dormitory, 
state.     I  do  not  want  to  handle,  to  pro&ne  the  M 

winding-sheets.     I  could  as  soon  ^lodge  a  shad^ 

inhale  learning  walking  amid  their  fbuige ;  and  tin  ■ 
their  old  moth-scented  coverings  is  fragrant  as  the  flnblT 
those  ficiential  applet  which  grew  amid  the  happy  on"^  ~~' 

THE   TWO  RACES  OF  MSy.  ^^ 

The  human  species,  according  to  the  best  theory  1  c^  fiiir>4  a. 
it,  iii  coniposed  of  two  distinct  races, — the  ineti  teho  borrtM,  afiS 
the  men  who  lend.     To  thera  two  original  diversities  may  be  re- 
duced all  tliose  impertinent  classifications  of  Gothic  and  C_ 
tribes, — white  men,  blacic  men,  red  men.    AH  the  dweU^4i 
earth — "  Parthiana  and  Medea  and  Elamitee" — flock  I  ~  ' 
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do  naturally  &11  in  with  one  or  other  of  these  primary  difitinc* 
tions.  The  infinite  superiority  of  the  former,  which  I  choose  to 
designate  as  the  ^eat  race,  is  discernible  in  their  figure,  port, 
ind  a  certain  instinctive  sovereignty.  The  latter  are  bom  de- 
graded. "  He  shall  serve  his  brethren."  There  is  something  in 
tke  air  of  one  of  this  cast  lean  and  suspicious,  contrasting  with 
the  open,  trusting,  generous  manners  of  the  otlier. 

Olwerve  who  nave  been  the  greatest  borrowers  of  all  ages, — 
Aleibiades,  Falstaff,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  our  late  incomparable 
Brinsley :  what  a  family-likeness  in  all  four ! 

What  a  careless,  even  deportment  hath  your  borrower !  what 
rosy  gills!  what  a  beautiful  reliance  on  Providence  doth  he 
manifest, — ^taking  no  more  thought  than  lilies !  What  contempt 
for  money, — accounting  it  (yours  and  mine  especially)  no  better 
than  dross !  What  a  liberal  confounding  of  those  pedantic  dis- 
tinctions o(  meum  and  tuum  !  or,  rather,  what  a  noble  simplifica- 
tion of  language  (beyond  Tooke),  resolving  these  supposed  oppo- 
Mtes  into  one  clear,  intelligible  pronoun-adjective !  What  near 
approaches  doth  he  make  to  the  primitive  community , — to  the 
extent  of  one-half  of  the  principle  at  least. 

He  is  the  true  taxer  who  "  calleth  all  the  world  up  to  be 
taxed;"  and  the  distance  is  as  vast  between  him  and  one  of  u^  as 
Biibsisted  between  the  Augustan  Majesty  and  the  poorest  obolary 
Jew  that  paid  it  tribute-pittance  at  Jerusalem !  His  exactions, 
tof>,  have  such  a  cheerful,  voluntary  air !  So  far  removed  from 
your  sour  parochial  or  state-gatherers, — those  ink-horn  varleta 
who  carry  their  want  of  welcome  in  their  faces !  He  cometh  to 
you  with  a  smile,  and  troubleth  you  with  no  receipt ;  confining 
nimself  to  no  set  season.  Every  day  is  his  Candlemas,  or  his 
Feast  of  Holy  Michael.  He  applieth  the  lene  tomientum  of  a 
pleasant  look  to  your  purse, — which  to  that  gentle  warmth  ex- 
pands her  silken  leaves  as  naturally  as  the  cloak  of  the  traveller, 
for  which  sun  and  wind  contended.  He  is  the  true  Propontis 
which  never  ebbeth, — the  sea  which  takoth  handsomelv  at  (;ach 
man's  hand.  In  vain  the  victim,  whom  he  delighteth  to  honor, 
struggles  with  destiny :  he  is  in  the  not.  Lend,  therefore,  cheer- 
fully, O  man,  ordained  to  lend, — that  thou  lose  nut  in  the  end, 
with  thy  worldly  penny,  the  reversion  promised.  Combine  not 
preposterously  in  thine  own  person  the  penalties  of  Lazarus  and 
of  Dives!  but,  when  thou  seest  the  proper  authority  coming, 
meet  it  smilingly,  as  it  were  half-way.  Come,  a  handsome  sacri- 
fice !  See  how  light  he  makers  of  it !  Strain  not  courtesies*  with 
a  noble  enemy. 

Reflections  like  the  foregoing  were  forced  upon  my  mind  b^ 
the  death  of  my  old  friend,  Ralph  Bigod,  Esq.,  who  departed  thw 
life  on  Wednesday  evening,  dying,  as  he  had  lived,  without  much 
trouble.    He  boasted  himself  a  descendant  from  mighty  ancestors 
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of  that  name,  who  heretofore  held  ducal  dit^nitics  in  thia  1 
In  his  actions  and  sentiments  he  belied  not  the  t^tock  t< 
pretended.     Early  in  life  he  found  himffilf  invested  v 
revenues,  which,  with  that  noble  disinterestedness  wh 
noticed  as  inherent  in  men  of  the  great  rate,  he  took  almost  im-* 
mediate  measures  entirely  to  dissipate  and  brine  to  nothing:  for 
there  is  something  revolting  in  the  idea  of  a  king's  holding  a 
private  purse ;  and  the  thoughts  of  Bigod  were  all  regal.    Thiu,  J 
fitmish«l  by  the  very  act  of  disfliTnisnment ;  getting  rid  of  ttM  j 
cumberi'oine  luggage  of  riches,  more  apt  (as  one  singe'  ' 

"  To  slacken  virtue  himI  ubaie  her  edge, 
Than  prompt  her  tu  ilo  nugbl  may  merit  praise ; 

he  set  forth,  like  some  Alexander,  upon  hii  great  caU 
"  borrowing  and  to  borrow !" 

In  his  pcriegesis,  or  triumphant  proeress  throughout  this  islat 
it  hiis  been  calculated  that  he  laid  a  tithe  part  of  the  iuhabitantii 
under  contribution.    I  reject  this  eetiinate  aa  greatly  exagge- 
rated :  but,  having  had  the  honor  of  accompanying  njy  friend  ' 
divers  time.<i  in  his  perambulations  about  this  vast  city,  I  own  I  ' 
was  greatly  struck  at  first  with  the  prodigious  number  of  &cei  | 
we  met,  who  claimed  a  sort  of  respectful  acquaintance  widi  ns.  i 
He  was  one  day  so  obliging  as  to  explain  the  phenomenon.     It 
seems  these   were  his    tributaries;    feeders   of    his  exchequer; 
gentlemen,  his  good  friends  (ae  he  was  pleased  to  express  hiu- 
self),  to  whom  he  had  occasionally  been  beholden  for  a  loao. 
Their  mtiltitudei  did  no  way  disconcert  him.    He  rather  look  a 

Cride  in  numbering  them ;  and,  with  Comus,  seemed  pleased  to 
e  "  stocked  with  so  fair  a  herd." 
With  such  sources,  it  was  a  wonder  how  he  contrived  to  keep 
his  treasury  always  empty.     He  did  it  by  force  of  an  aphonsni, 
which  he  had  often  in  hia  mouth,  that  "  money  kept  longer  than 
three  days  stinks."     So  he  made  use  of  it  while  it  was  tresh.    A 
good  part  he  drank  away  (for  he  was  an  excellent  toss-pot); 
some  he  gave  away,  the  rest  he  thren  away,  literally  toasing  and 
hurling  it  violently  from  him — as  boys  do  burrs,  or  as  if  it  bad 
been  infectious — into  ponds  or  ditches  or  deep  holes,  inscrutable 
cavities  of  the  earth ;  or  he  would  bury  it  (where  be  would  never 
xec  it  again)  by  a  river's  side  under  some  bank,  which  (he  wonld 
facetiously  observe)  paid  no  interest, — but  out  awav  fVom  htm  it 
must  go  peremptorily,  as  Hagar's  ofispring,  into  tne  wilderness 
while  it  was  sweet.     He  never  missed  it.     The  streams   weft  i 
perennial  which  fed  his  fisc.     >Vhen  new  supplies  becama  ueoaa-  j 
eary,  the  first  person  that  had  the  felicity  to  fall  In  with  him,  j 
friend  or  stranger,  was  sure  to  contribute  to  the  deficiency.    For  \ 
Bigod  had  an  vndeniabU  way  with  him.    He  hftd  A  caeerAiL 
open  exterior,  a  quick,  jovial  eye,  a  bald  fbrehMd,  Jnit  tomihw 
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with  grey  {cana  fides).  He  anticipated  no  excuse,  and  found 
none.  And,  waiving  for  a  while  my  theory  as  to  tlie  great  race, 
I  would  put  it  to  the  most  untheorizing  reader,  who  may  at  times 
litre  disposable  coin  in  his  pocket,  whether  it  is  not  more  rej>ug- 
nmnt  to  the  kindliness  of  his  nature  to  refuse  «ueh  a  one  as  J  am 
dncribing,  than  to  say  no  to  a  poor  petitionary  roj^ue  (your 
iMfltard  borrower),  who,  hy  his  mumping  visnomy,  tells  you  that 
be  expects  nothing  better,  and,  therefore,  whose  preconceived 
notions  and  expectations  you  do  in  reality  so  much  less  shock  in 
the  refusal. 

When  I  think  of  this  man :  his  fiery  glow  of  heart ;  his  swell 
of  feeling;  how  magnificent,  how  ideal,  he  was;  how  great  at  the 
midnight  hour ;  and  when  I  compare  with  him  the  companions 
with  whom  I  have  associated  since,  I  grudge  the  saving  of  a  few 
idle  ducats,  and  think  that  I  am  fallen  into  the  society  of  lenders 
and  Utile  men. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  in  which  he  most  beauti- 
fcUy  pours  forth  his  feelings  of 

FILIAL  AFFECTION. 

I  am  wedded,  Coleridge,  to  the  fortunes  of  mv  sister  and  my 
poor  old  father.  Oh,  my  friend !  I  think  sometimes,  could  I  re- 
call the  days  that  are  past,  which  among  them  should  I  choose  ? 
Not  those  "  merrier  days,'*  not  the  "  pleasant  days  of  hope,"  not 
"those  wanderings  with  a  fair-haired  maid,"  which  I  nave  so 
often  and  so  feelingly  regretted,  but  the  days,  Coleridge,  of  a 
wmther's  fondness  for  her  schoolboy.  What  would  I  give  to  call  her 
back  to  earth  for  one  day,  on  my  knees  to  a.sk  her  pardon  for  all 
those  little  asperities  of  temper  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
given  her  gentle  spirit  pain !  And  the  day,  my  friend,  I  trust, 
will  come ;  there  will  be  "  time  enough"  for  kind  offices  of  love, 
if "  Heaven's  eternal  year"  be  ours.  Hereafter  her  meek  spirit 
shall  not  reproach  me.  Oh,  my  friend,  cultivate  the  filial  feel- 
ings! and  let  no  man  think  himself  released  from  the  kind  "  cha- 
rities" of  relationship :  these  shall  give  him  peace  at  the  last ; 
these  are  the  best  foundation  for  every  species  of  benevolence. 
I  rejoice  to  hear,  by  certain  channels,  that  you,  my  friend,  are 
reconciled  with  all  your  relations.  'Tis  the  most  kindly  and 
natural  species  of  love,  and  we  have  all  the  associated  train  of 
early  feelings  to  secure  its  strength  and  perpetuity. 

21* 


JAMES  HOQti,  rrm-1886. 

JiHES  Hoao,  known  bj  the  appall»ti<M  df  "tba  Bttilok  B 
daKcnded  from  ■  famil;  of  ihepherdi,  and  bom  on  tha  Uth  of  Jmmwt>  It 
At  tbe  earlf  age  of  leven  be  beeuna  a  cowherd  and  ww  •Anwud  lataMl 
the  more  dfgnified  poet  of  shepberd.  During  Ui  piB^rwi  in  th«M  mlHnp 
Buffered  many  hurdBhipe,  which  ha  hDmoromlj  dmiribl  in  lilt  poblU 
Butobiographf  j  but,  like  Dianj  other  gnat  men,  he  ow«d  the  soning  of  \ 
talent  which  God  had  given  him  to  hi>  mother,  wbo  Mw  hb  genini,  and  M 
by  aingiug  and  repenting  (o  him  in  hii  childhood  manj  of  tha  old  ballade 
Bcotland.  Vr'heu  eighteen  ;ean  of  age,  he  entered  Uie  aerTiaa  of  a  Mr.  Lai 
law,  in  tbc  capacity  of  a  ihapherd,  with  whom  ha  Uvad  nlna  Jtan,  aad 
whom  be  waa  treated  with  the  hlndneai  of  a  parasL  TUi  giilillainaii  poMia 
many  Talualile  bookB,  which  Hogg,  wbo  had  bat  reeantlj  learaad  to  ni 
aimoat  literally  devoured  in  the  delight  he  felt  In  tha  exanin  of  thia  na 
acquisition.  His  first  literary  effort  WM  In  Mng-wrilinft  and  la  IMl  ba  pt 
liebed  a  email  volume  of  poeou,  and  afterward,  enoonragad  bj  Sir  Vail 
BcotC,  while  (till  in  the  capacity  of  a  abephard,  ba  pabliahad  anothar  volnl 
of  songs  and  poemi,  under  the  title  of  Tht  J&Hatem  Bard.  With  the  mom 
he  received  for  Chis.  nnd  for  A^  Emay  on  Bhtif,  whtek  gained  a  piomlinn  tn 
the  Highland  Society,  he  entered  into  farming  (pamUtioni,  bat  In  thrae  yea 
fooDd  himaeir  peanilcBa.  Not  being  able  to  find  amplqjinaBt  i>  Ua  ear 
occupation  at  his  native  place,  he  went  to  Idinbwrgh,  dalennlitad,  aa  ha  la] 
"to  foroe  himBolf  into  notice  aa  a  literary  oharaotar.'  At  first  ha  waa  mia 
ceiaful ;  bnt  on  the  appearaoce  of  Tht  (^taoi't  Wtkt,  In  181),  hli  npotatlon . 
a  true  poet  wsi  at  once  establiihed.  "Thli  l^andaiy  paau"  b  compowdi 
a  series  of  tales  and  lyric  legends,  inppoaed  to  be  nng  balbn  Vary,  QoaCD  i 
Scota,  by  tha  native  bards  of  Scotland  aaaemblad  at  a  tajti  "WtkaT  (or  nlgk 
meeting)  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  in  order  that  tha  thir  i[aa*n  might  ptnre 


"The  design  was  excellent,  and  the  execution  so  Tiriad  and  n 
Hogg  was  at  once  placed  among  the  tint  of  living  poeta.  Ua  dljhnnt  pr 
ductlons  of  the  native  minstrels  are  strung  togatbar  by  a  thnad  of  aarrath 
so  gracefully  written  in  many  parts  that  tbe  reader  ia  aurprlaad  eqoally  at  U 
delicacy  and  genius  of  the  author^'*  ' 

After  this,  Hogg  published  varioua  works, — Jfodar  ^  &t  Jfaar,  a  poMO  i 
the  BpeiiBcrian  etsnia;  JVi/Hnu  ^  titt  Sm,  in  blank  Tarae;  Aatia  Jftrm 
Queen  Ilynde ;  Dramatic  Tola;  alao  aereral.noTala,  ta  WiuUr  Stailn/  lUe 
Broutnie  of  BodabKk,-  The  T/irtt  Perilt  <^  Mat/  Hi*  Tins  TtHU  ^  Wtmai 
Jacobitt  Rclici  of  Scotland,  Ac.  He  alao  wrote  moeh  Ibr  Taitona  periodica] 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  tha  ftnitden  of  Jfaeliwrfa  Jfijjatis 
He  lived  in  tbe  latter  yean  of  his  lift  in  a  iMtta|«  vhieh  ha  had  hidlt  i 
Altrive,  supporting  himself  chleQy  by  his  pan;  and  died  on  tba  Slat  i 
ITovember,  1835. 

1  EttTfck  Is  a  null  itlau  In  lbs  HSBtT  of  !  wUA  tamt  brta  tbe  TmmL  Aa  ptaM 
BtlUtk,  about  rort;  mils  somb  of  Bdlubnr^  tnatfe  at  Wa  iliaa  Is  Aa  Tlsiain» 
aad  aw  lb.  h«d-wirt«s  »f  Uis  rtnr  nuS:  I  Baci  pn«  iHiffliaB  fp  Htlfll^ 


Hoao. 
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e  seventeeii  songs  of  the  Queens  Wake,  the  most  heautiful  and  imagi- 
B  Kilmeny,  founded  upon  the  well-known  tradition  of  the  power  of  the 
o  carry  mortals  into  their  country.  Kilmcny,  a  pure  and  beautiful 
ifl  thus  spirited  away  into  fairy-land,  where  she  sees  various  visions, 
tk  are  depicted  the  fortunes  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  successors  till  the 
)n  of  1688,  and  the  war  of  the  French  lievolution  is  foreshadowed. 
9wing  describes 


KILMENTS  RETURN  FROM  FAIRY-LAND, 

Then  Kilmeny  begg'd  again  to  see 
The  friends  she  had  left  in  her  own  countrye, 
To  tell  of  the  place  where  she  had  been, 
And  the  glories  that  lay  in  the  land  uiincen. 
With  distant  music,  sou  and  deep, 
They  lull'd  Kilmeny  sound  af^leep : 
And  when  she  awaken'd,  she  lay  her  lane,' 
All  happ*d'  with  flowers  in  the  green wixxi  wane.* 
When  seven  lang  years  had  come  and  fled, 
When  grief  was  calm  and  hope  was  dead, 
When  scarce  was  rememljer'a  Kilmeny's  name, 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamin  *  Kilmeny  came  hame ! 
And  oh.  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see, 
But  still  and  steadfast  was  her  ee ; 
Such  beauty  bard  mav  never  declare, 
For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there ; 
And  the  soft  desire  of  maiden's  een 
In  that  mild  &ce  could  never  be  seen. 
Her  seymar*  was  the  lily  flower. 
And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower ; 
And  her  voice  like  the  dintant  mclodye 
That  floats  along  the  twilight  sen. 
But  she  loved  to  raike'  the  lanely  glen, 
And  keep'd  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men, 
Her  holy  hymns  unhcanl  to  sing, 
To  suck  the  flowers  and  drink  the  spring. 
But  wherever  her  peaceful  form  anpear'd, 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cueer'd ; 
The  wolf  playM  blithely  round  the  field, 
The  lordly  bwon  loVd  and  kneel'd, 
The  dun  ieer  woo'd  with  manner  bland, 
And  cower'd  aneath  her  lily  hand. 
And  when  at  eve  the  woodlands  rung, 
\Vlien  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung, 
In  ecstasy  of  sweet  devotion, 
Oh,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion ; 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came, 
Broke  from  their  buglits  and  faulds^  the  tame, 
And  gov'd  *  around,  charm'd  and  amazed ; 
Even  the  dull  cattle  croon'd'  and  gazed. 


Une,"  herMir  alone.— »"  Ilapp'd," 

s  *'  WsJM,"  habitation,  place  ut'  r<Mt. 

min,'*  twUichL— *  **  Seymar,"  Twcnx- 

•*B«ike,"   ranff^.— '  "Bujflits   ami 


fauMs,"  cnclosurrai  and  foldsw-^  "Qor'd," 
moved  about  inquiringly. — *  **  Croon 'd,"  amlt- 
tcd  a  munnuring  sound. 
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And  murmured,  and  kok'd  with  anzioiM  pain 

For  something  the  mj^nteaej  to  ezplAin. 

The  buzzard  came  with  the  thx€Kle-co^ ; 

The  oorbj  left  her  hoaf  in  the  rodk ; 

The  blackbird  alang  wi'  the  eagle  flew ; 

The  hind  came  trippinff  o'er  the  dew ; 

The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began, 

And  the  tod,*  and  the  lamb,  and  the  (event 

The  hawk  and  the  hem  attour'  them  nmig^ 

And  the  merl  and  the  mavis  forhooy'd*  their  yoiing; 

And  all  in  a  peacefhl  ring  were  hon'd: 

It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  siuleen  world  I 

When  a  month  and  a  day  had  come  and  gunt, 

Kilmeny  sought  the  greenwood  wane, 

There  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  to  green, 

And  Kilmeny  on  earth  was  never  ma&  seoDt 

QUEEN  MARTS  RETURN  TO  800TIANB. 

After  a  youth  by  woes  o^eroast, 
After  a  thousand  sorrows  past. 
The  lovely  Maxy  once  again 
Set  foot  upon  her  native  plain ; 
Knelt  on  the  pier  with  miodest  graos^ 
And  tum'd  to  heaven  her  beauteous  fiuic 
'Twa^  then  the  caps  in  air  were  bknded, 
A  thousand  thousand  shouts  asospdedy 
Shiver'd  the  breese  around  the  thrang^ 
Gray  barrier  diffi  the  peals  prokmg; 
And  every  tongue  gave  thanks  to  heaveo. 
That  Mary  to  their  hopes  was  c^veo. 

Iler  comely  form  and  mceful  mien 

Bespoke  the  lady  and  the  queen ; 

The  woes  of  one  so  fair  and  young 

Moved  every  heart  and  everv  tongue. 

Driven  from  her  home^  a  helpleBi  child^ 

To  brave  the  winds  and  billowa  wild; 

An  exile  bred  in  realms  afiff, 

Amid  commotions,  broils^  and  war. 

In  one  short  year,  her  hopes  all  Ofos^d,— • 

A  parent,  husband,  kingaom,  lostl 

And  all  ere  eighteen  yean  had  shed 

Their  honors  o'er  her  n^ral  head. 

For  such  a  queen,  the  Stuarts^  ^^^iT 

A  queen  so  courteous,  young^  and  air, — 

Who  would  not  everv  foe  d^  ? 

Who  would  not  stano, — who  would  not  die? 

Light  on  her  airv  steed  she  sprung, 
Around  with  soiden  tassels  hunff : 
No  chieftain  there  rode  half  so  Bree^ 
Or  half  so  light  and  graoeftilly. 

i-Honf"  hauiit.-««Tod,"  fox-J-AtUwr,"  aboat,  uomL^  «ltal,"  M,  tks  UmI 
and  thnuu  foraook. 
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How  sweet  U)  aee  her  ringlete  pale 

Wide  waving  in  the  Boutbland  gale, 

Which  through  the  broom  wood  blotwonw  flew, 

To  fan  her  cheeks  of  rosv  hue ! 

Whene'er  it  heaved  her  bosom's  screen. 

What  beauiies  in  her  form  were  seen ! 

And  when  her  courser's  mane  it  swung, 

A  thou^nd  silver  bells  were  rung. 

A  sight  so  fair,  on  Scottish  plain, 

A  Scot  shall  never  sec  again  ! 


THE  SKYLARK, 

Bird  of  the  wilderness, 

Blithesome  and  cumbcrless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorhuul  and  lea  I 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place: — 
Oh  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 

Wild  is  thy  lay,  and  loud, 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud ; 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  tliou  journeying? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  w  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

0*er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim. 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 
Musical  chenib,  soar  singing  away ! 

TheUj  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be! 

Emblem  of  happiness. 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place: — 
Oh  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 


VIHTUE. 

The  heart,  unaltcr'd  in  its  mood. 
That  joys  alone  in  doing  good. 
And  follows  in  the  heavenly  road, 
And  steps  where  once  an  angel  trod, — 
The  joys  within  such  heart  that  bum, 
No  loss  can  quench,  nor  time  o'ertum  I 
The  stars  may  from  their  orbits  bend, 
The  mountains  rock,  the  heavens  rend. 
The  sun's  last  ember  cool  and  quiver, 
But  Virtue  still  shall  glow  forever! 
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MUSIC. 


Of  all  the  arts  benetth  the  heaTen, 
That  man  haa  found,  or  God  hat  ghrH% 
None  draws  the  aoal  to  sweet  awaj 
As  Music's  melting  mystio  laj; 
Slight  emhlem  of  the  oliflB  abore^ 
It  soothes  the  spirit  all  to  lore.  ' 

BLESSED  BE  TH7  NAME  FOREVBk, 

Blesfled  be  Thy  name  foreveTj 

Thou  of  life  tne  suard  and  girerl 

Thou  canst  guard  Thy  creatures  sleeping^ 

Heal  the  heart  long  broke  with  wee|niig. 

God  of  stillness  and  of  motion. 

Of  the  desert  and  the  ocean, 

Of  tlie  mountain,  rock,  and  river, 

ISlessed  be  Thy  name  forever! 

Thou  who  slumberest  not  nor  sleepesl^ 
Blest  are  thepr  Thou  kindly  keepest^ 
God  of  evening's  parting  raj, 
Of  midnight's  gloom,  and  dawning  day, 
That  rises  from  the  azure  sea 
Like  breathinss  of  etemi^. 
God  of  life  I  tnat  fade  shall  never, 
Blei<8ed  be  Thy  name  forever  I 


FELICIA  IIEMANS,  179S^18S6. 

Fklicia  Dorotuka  Browne  was  the  daughter  of  a  Liverpool  merchant, 
was  born  on  the  25th  of  September,  1793.  From  har  earliest  years  she 
remarkable  for  her  eztremo  beauty  and  precocious  talent  When  she 
seven,  her  father  was  unsuccessful  in  business,  and  removed  to  Wales.  ] 
the  young  poetess  passed  a  happy  childhood,  and  here  she  imbibed  that  int 
love  of  nature  which  ever  afterward  "  haunted  her  like  a  passion."  She  c 
began  to  court  the  Muse,  and  in  1S08  a  volume  of  her  poems  was  publisl 
but  it  was  not  received  with  much  favor.  This,  however,  did  not  dieeou 
her,  and  she  continued  to  write.  In  1813  another  volama,  entitled  2%s 
moiiic  AffectionSf  and  other  Poems,  was  given  to  the  worlds— -the  last  that 
to  appear  under  her  maiden  name,  for  in  the  sommer  of  that  y«Mr  she 
changed  it  for  the  one  by  which  she  is  generally  known,  her  yootbfU  fi 
liaving  been  captivated  by  the  martial  appearance  and  military  drsss 
Captain  Hemans,  of  the  army.  The  match  proved  a  very  unhappy  qne; 
after  they  had  lived  together  six  years,  in  1818,  Captain  Hemau^w 
health  hod  been  impaired  by  a  military  lifo,  determined  to  tiy  tiia  ei 
of  a  southern  climate,  and  went  to  Italy,  (Mrs.  Hemans^  with  bar  flTt  1 
repairing  to  her  maternal  roof,)  and  the  two  never  met  again,  flha  toM 
her  studies  in  her  rural  retreat^  aoquiring  leveral  Isngnags^  aad  in 
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obtained  a  prize  of  £50  for  the  beet  poem  upon  Sir  William  Wallace.  In  1820 
■he  pablished  the  SkeptiCy  which  was  favorably  noticed  in  the  Edinhurgk 
Monthly  Magatijie,  In  June,  1821,  she  obtained  the  prise  awarded  by  the 
Itfiiral  Society  of  Literature  for  the  best  poem  on  the  subject  of  Iktrtmoor. 
The  Voice  of  Spring,  perhaps  the  best-known  and  the  best-loved  of  all  her 
lyrics,  was  written  early  in  the  year  1823.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
year  she  published  The  Vespers  of  Palermo,  a  Tragedy,  which  was  considered 
a  failure;  and  in  1826  appeared  her  best  poem,  The  Forest  Sanctuary,^  which 
was  brought  out  in  conjunction  with  the  Lays  of  Many  Lands.  Every  suc- 
cessive year  brought  fresh  proofs  of  her  widely-extending  fame.  In  1828, 
having  suffered  the  hws  of  her  mother. — an  afHiction  which  went  down  into 
the  very  depths  of  her  soul, — she  removed  to  Wavertroe.  near  Liverpool,  and 
ipon  gave  to  the  world  Lays  of  Leisure  Jfours,  National  Lyrics,  and  other 
poems.  In  1829  she  made  a  visit  to  S<?otland,  and  was  mo*»t  cordially  received 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Jeffrey,  and  other  di«tingui3hc<l  literary  characters  of  the 
Scottish  metropolis.^ 

Early  in  1830  she  published  her  volume  of  Songs  of  the  AJTections,  and  in 
the  month  of  June  she  accomplished  a  project  which  she  had  long  had  at 
heart,  of  making  a  visit  to  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  to  the  poet  Words- 
worth. On  returning  thence,  she  went  to  reside  in  Dublin,  where  her  brother, 
Major  Browne,  was  settled.  She  entered  very  little  into  the  general  society 
of  Dublin,  but  devoted  most  of  her  time  to  the  education  of  her  children.  Her 
health,  however,  was  quite  feeble,  bo  that,  in  her  own  language,  "  the  exertion 
of  writing  became  quite  irksome."  Early  in  18^U  appeared  her  Hymns  for 
Childhood,  which  was  soon  followed  by  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life,  and  both 
were  noticed  very  favorably  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.'  But  her  course 
of  life  was  nearly  run:  she  took  cold,  from  being  out  too  late  in  the  evening; 
a  fever  succeeded;  and  she  breathed  her  last,  without  a  pain  or  struggle, 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1835.  Her  remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault  beneath  St. 
Anne's  Church,  Dublin,  and  over  her  grave  some  linos  from  one  of  her  own 
dirges,  were  inscribed  :— 

"C^Ini  on  the  lH^!*om  of  thy  (J*k1, 

Fair  spirit !  rent  tliee  now  I 
B*en  while  with  u«  thy  footstopn  trod, 

ni*  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 
Dnst  to  itf)  narrow  honse  benoatli ' 

Seal  to  itA  plHce  on  high ! 
They  that  have  Roen  thy  look  in  death 

Mo  more  may  fear  to  die.'' 


>  Thui  is  a  tale  of  a  Pi^testant  conrnrt,  who 
led  from  the  peniecntion  of  hia  native  land 
fflpaia)  to  Amflrlca,  taking  with  him  his  wife 
child.  The  wife,  deeply  loving  her  hus- 
,  but  not  a  oonTert  to  his  faith,  oxhan!<>ted 


wfA  previoiu  anxiety  and  sorrow,  dl^B  at  soa, 
■■d  tbe  fansband  and  child  reach  tlieir  t\trf*t 
fcw,f Mij ( f  in  the  New  World,  where  the  father 
ianMoti  ti>  the  eon  the  story  of  hi*  jioniecutionH, 
Mf^,  and  bereavement. 

t  In  the  ISdikbfirgh  JUrUw  for  October,  1820, 
lypnrcd  an  article  on  the  poetry  of  Mri*.  Ile- 
■aas,  tnm  the  masterly  pen  of  JnfTrcy.  who, 
wKk  gr«at  delloacy  and  discrimination,  touches 
MOD  the  pttf  liar  eharacteristics  of  her  style. 
"  AlBMCt  an  her  poems,'*  writes  this  high  an- 


thiirity,  "arc  rich  with  fine  descriptions,  and 
HtiiddtMl  ov«T  with  imni^es  of  visible  beauty. 
Bill  thene  are  never  idle  ornaments;  all  her 
pomps  huvo  a  meaning,  and  her  flowers  and 
nor  g"ms  are  Jirmn;r«^d,  as  they  are  said  to  be 
among  KaHtcrn  luverrt,  so  as  to  i*i>eak  the  Ian- 
guago  of  truth  and  portsion.*' 

*  la  r«fer«Mico  to  tiie  notice  of  the  Srfnn 
and  Hymnx,  she  writes,  "  The  volume  is  re- 
cognizeil  as  my  bent  work,  and  the  conrse  It 
ojieuA  out  calK'd  'a  noble  path.'  My  heart  is 
growing  faint: — shall  I  have  powiT  given  me 
to  tread  tliat  way  much  farther?  I  trust  that 
God  may  make  me  submissive  to  his  will, 
whatever  that  will  may  be." 
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Though  in  soino  particiihirs  Mrs.  Ileinaus  may  be  inferior  to  some  of 
fomalo  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century, — to  Joanna  Baillie,  for  instanct 
vi^or  of  coneeption,  to  Curoline  IJowles  in  simple  pathos,  to  Mary  Howi< 
frech  nature,  or  to  Mrs.  Browning  in  deep,  pliilosophic  thought  and  profc 
learning. — yet.  as  a  female  writer,  influencing  not  only  her  own  sex  but 
general  mind,  from  the  pure  and  elevated  sentiments  as  well  as  the  exceei 
beauty  of  her  poetry,  ospooially  of  her  lyrical  pieces,  she  is  undoubtedly 
tithitl  to  take  very  high  rank  among  her  contemporaries.  Her  great  ezcelh 
has  been  aoknowled<;ed  in  our  own  country  as  well  as  in  England.  In 
poftry,  religious  truth,  moral  purity,  intellectual  beauty,  beautiful  imag 
and  melodious  versifipation,  all  meet;  and,  while  it  addresses  itself  to 
better  feelings  of  our  nature,  it  at  the  same  time  exalts  the  imagination 
refines  the  ta.-^to.  *•  H«'r  f«)rt.e,"  says  a  discriminating  critic,  "lay  in  depic 
whatever  tends  to  beautify  and  embellish  domestic  life,  by  purifying  the 
sions  and  by  sanctilying  the  atrectious;  making  man  an  undying  and 
quenchable  sjiirit,  and  earth,  his  abode,  a  holy  place." 

From  the  writings  of  one  who  has  written  so  much  and  so  well,  it  is  difB 
to  know  what  to  aele(?t  and  where  to  stop;  but  the  following  pieces  will, 
rKdieved.  give  a  (•,<»rret't  idea  of  her  merits  and  her  general  •tyle. 

U  Eli  HEW  MOTIIEIi. 

The  rose  waf*  rich  in  bloom  on  Sharon's  plain, 

Wlion  a  younp:  mother  with  her  firHtrbom  thence 

Went  up  to  /ion,  for  the  boy  was  vow'd 

T'nto  tlio  TempUv5*crvic'C ; — ^l)y  the  hand 

She  led  him,  and  her  yilent  soul,  the  while, 

( )ft  as  the  dewy  laughter  of  his  eye 

Mtjt  her  sweet  s<'rious  glance,  rejoiced  to  think 

That  aught  so  pure,  so  licaiitiful,  was  hers, 

To  l)rinj^  before  her  (lod.     So  pOAsM  thev  on. 

O'er  .Tudali's  liilb*;  and  whcresoe*er  the  leaves 

Of  tlio  ])road  sycumorc  made  sounds  at  noon, 

Like  hilling  niin-droi»s,  or  the  olive-boughs, 

With  their  cool  dimness,  cross'd  the  siiltr\'  blue 

Of  Syria's  heaven,  she  paus<?tl,  that  he  might  rest ; 

Yet  from  lier  own  meek  eyelids  chased  tlie  sleep 

That  woi^h'd  their  dark  fringe  down,  to  sit  and  watch 

The  crimson  dc<*pcning  o'er  his  check's  rejKJse, 

As  at  a  rc<l  llowcr's  heart. — And  where  a  fount 

Lay  like  a  twilijxht-star  'midst  palmy  shades, 

Makinj:  its  ]>anks  green  gems  along  the  wild. 

There  tcxj  she  linger'd,  from  the  diamond  wave 

Drawing  bright  water  for  his  rosy  lips, 

And  poftly  parting  clusters  of  jet  curls 

To  bat  lie  his  brow.    At  IsL^t  the  Fane  was  reach'd, 

The  P^arth's  One  Sanctuary, — and  rapture  hiish'd 

Hit  Ikisoui,  as  before  her,  thn)ugh  the  day, 

It  rnsc,  a  mountain  of  white  nuirble,  steep'd 

In  light,  like  floating  gold.     But  when  that  hour 

Waned  to  the  fart^wcll  moment,  when  the  Ijoy 

Lifted,  through  rainl)ow-fi:leaming  tears,  his  eye 

Beseechingly  to  hers,  and  half  in  fear 

Tum'd  from  the  white-rolKd  priest,  and  round  her  ami 
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Clung  as  the  ivy  clinss, — the  deep  spring-tide 
Of  ^uUure  then  swell'd  high,  and  o'er  her  child 
Bending,  her  soul  broke  forth,  in  mingled  sounds 
Of  weeping  and  sad  song.    '^  Ala^  I"  she  cried, 

"  Alas  I  my  boy,  thy  gentle  grasp  is  on  me. 
The  bright  tears  quiver  in  thy  pleading  eyes, 

And  now  fond  thoughts  arise, 
And  silver  cords  again  to  earth  have  won  me ; 
And  like  a  vine  thou  claspest  my  full  heart : — 

How  shall  I  hence  depart  ? 

"  How  the  lone  paths  retrace  where  thou  wert  playing 
So  late,  along  the  mountains,  at  my  side  ? 

And  I,  in  joyous  pride. 
By  every  place  of  nowers  my  course  delaying 
Wove,  e'en  as  pearls,  the  lilies  round  thy  hair, 

Beholding  thee  so  fair  I 

"  And,  oh,  the  home  whence  thy  bright  smile  hath  parted, 
Will  it  not  seem  aA  if  the  sunny  day 

Tum'd  from  ita  door  away  ? 
While  through  its  chambers  wandering,  weary-hearted, 
I  languish  for  thy  voice,  which  past  me  still 

Went  like  a  singing  rill  ? 

"  Under  the  palm-trees  thou  no  more  shalt  meet  me. 
When  from  the  fount  at  evening  1  return. 

With  the  fiill  water-urn ; 
Nor  will  thy  sleep's  low  dove-like  breathings  greet  me, 
As  midst  the  silence  of  the  stars  I  wake. 

And  watch  for  thy  dear  sake. 

"  And  thou,  will  slumber's  dewy  cloud  fall  round  thee. 
Without  thy  mother's  hand  to  smooth  thy  bed  ? 

W  ilt  thou  not  vainly  spread 
Thine  arms,  when  darkness  as  a  vail  hath  wound  thee, 
To  fold  my  neck,  and  lift  up,  in  thy  fear, 

A  cry  which  none  shall  hear  ? 

"  What  have  I  said,  my  child  ? — Will  He  not  hear  thee, 
Who  the  voung  ravens  hearcth  from  their  nest  ? 

§hall  He  not  guard  thy  rest, 
And,  in  the  hush  of  holy  midnight  near  thee. 
Breathe  o'er  thy  soul,  and  fill  its  dreams  with  joy  ? 

Thou  shalt  sleep  soft,  ray  boy  I 

"  I  give  thee  to  thy  God, — the  God  that  gave  thee, 
A  wellspring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  heart ! 

And  precious  as  thou  art. 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Hermon,  He  shall  have  thee. 
My  own,  my  beautifiil,  my  undefiled  I 

And  thou  shalt  be  His  child. 

"  Therefore,  farewell ! — I  go,  my  soul  may  feil  me, 
As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks, 

Yearning  for  thy  sweet  looks, — 
But  thou,  my  first-bom,  droop  not,  nor  bewail  me ; 
Thou  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Kock  shalt  dwell, 

The  Rock  of  Strength.—"  Farewell  I" 

32 
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THE  Sr/IAXGEIIS  HEART. 

The  Blrani^r'i'  heart!  oh,  wound  it  netl 
A  yeanling  anguish  i*  ill  lot; 
In  ihe  green  *hi>dnir  of  tby  irce, 
Tlie  ftmnger  tind*  no  tvm  with  lh««. 

Tbou  thiiik'si  the  vine's  hi*  rutilliitg  lenTCi 
Glad  miiiiio  ronnd  ih*  houceholtl  euvm; 
To  him  that  nouiid  halh  eormw'e  lone^ — 
The  Btranger'B  heart  is  with  hi«  own. 

Thou  Ihink'R  thy  cliitdivD'*  Iniigliing  play 
A  lovely  night  Bt  fall  of  day  ; 
Then  are  the  Mmnger'a  Ihonght*  oppnm'd, — 
His  molhei'«  Ttiioc  comts  o'er  hia  breaat 

Thon  IhinU'sl  it  Hwect,  crhen  friend  villi  friend 
Beneath  one  roof  in  pmyer  aay  blend ; 
Then  doth  the  Btraiiwr'B  eye  grow  dim, — 
Far,  for  are  those  who  pray'd  with  Mm. 


I 


I 


THE   BOirn    Of  DBATB. 

Leaven  have  their  lime  lo  f&il, 
And  flowers  to  wither  M  the  nonh-nind's  brtalh, 

And  KtAre  to  ael,— but  all, 
Thon  hint  all  seiwcnw  for  thine  own,  O  Duith  I 

Dny  in  for  mortal  cat«, 
Eve  for  iilad  meetinK"  round  the  joyoUB  hearth, 

Nighi  for  the  clreainB  of  sleep,  the  voice  of  |ir»yer, — 
But  all  for  thee,  thon  Mightieal  of  the  earlli. 

The  hanqtiet  hnib  itn  hour, 
Itfl  fererinh  hour  of  mini),  and  n«g,  and  wine; 

There  comei  a  dnr  for  griern  o'erwhelming  power, 
A  time  for  aofUr  tBOe,— 'hot  all  are  thine. 

Youth  and  the  u|>eninft  rose 
May  look  like  thmgs  too  glorimw  for  deray. 

And  smile  U,  thee,^but  thou  art  not  of  ti 
That  wait  the  rijieu'd  bloom  lo  seine  their  prey. 

Learee  hare  their  tinio  lo  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  tlie  north-wnid'a  brealJi 

And  flan  to  BeU— but  all, 
Thou  hunt  all  teaxotia  lor  thine  own,  O  Dwth  I 

We  know  when  tnocim  sliall  wnne, 
When  snmwei^birdB  from  f^r  xhall  cmtx  the  vm, 

When  automn'*  hne  shall  ting«  the  golden 
But  who  shall  tencli  iia  when  to  look  far  thee? 
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Is  it  when  Spring's  first  gaie 
Gomes  forth  to  whisper  where  the  violets  lie? 

Is  it  when  roses  in  our  paths  grow  pale  7 — 
They  have  om  season, — oU  are  ours  to  die  1 

Thou  art  where  hiUows  foam, 
Thoa  art  where  mosic  melts  upon  the  air: 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home ; 
And  the  world  calls  us  forth, — ana  thou  art  there. 

Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest, — 

Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trumpets  rend 
The  skies,  and  swords  beat  down  the  princely  crest 

leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind*8  breath, 

And  stars  to  set, — but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death ! 


THE  HOUR   OF  PRAYER, 


Id,  amid  the  flowers  at  play, 
ile  the  red  light  fades  away; 
ther,  with  thine  earnest  eye, 
ff  following  silently ; 
her,  by  the  breeze  of  eve 
I'd  thy  harvest  work  to  leave, 
y,  ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be, — 
:  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 

veller,  in  the  stranger's  land, 
from  thine  own  household  band ; 
omer,  haunted  by  the  tone 
a  voice  from  this  world  gone ; 


Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 
Sunshine  hath  not  leave  to  dwell ; 
Sailor,  on  the  darkening  sea, — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  kneel 

Warrior,  that  from  battle  won, 
Breathcst  now  at  set  of  sun ; 
Woman,  o'er  the  lowly  slain 
Weeping  on  his  burial-plain ; 
Ye  that  triumph,  ye  that  sigh, 
Kindred  by  one  holv  tie. 
Heaven's  first  star  alike  ye  see, — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee! 


BRING  FLOWERS, 

Bring  flowers,  young  flowers,  for  the  festal  board, 

To  wreathe  the  cup  ere  the  wine  is  pour'd : 

Bring  flowers !  they  are  springing  in  wood  and  vale : 

Their  breath  floats  out  on  the  southern  gale ; 

And  the  touch  of  the  8un1)eam  hath  waked  the  ro0e. 

To  deck  the  hall  where  the  bright  wine  flows. 

Bring  flowers  to  the  captive's  lonely  cell, — 

They  have  tales  of  the  joyous  woods  to  tell ; 

Of  the  free  blue  streams,  and  the  glowing  sKy, 

And  the  bright  world  shut  from  his  languid  eye : 

Thev  will  bear  him  a  thought  of  the  sunny  hours, 

And  the  dream  of  his  youth, — bring  him  flowers,  wild  flowers. 

Bring  flowers,  fresh  flowers,  for  the  bride  to  wear  I 
They  were  bom  to  blush  in  her  shining  hair. 
She  is  leaving  the  home  of  her  childhood's  mirth, 
She  hath  bid  farewell  to  her  father's  hearth ; 
Her  place  is  now  by  another's  side. — 
Bring  flowers  for  the  locks  of  the  rair  young  bride  I 
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Bring  flowers,  pale  flowers,  o*er  the  bier  to  shed, 

A  crown  for  tlie  brow  of  the  earlv  dead ! 

For  this  through  its  leaves  hath  tie  white  roae  burst, 

For  this  in  the  wockIs  was  the  violet  nursed! 

Though  they  smile  in  vain  for  what  once  was  ours, 

They  are  love's  last  gift, — bring  ye  flowere,  pale  flowers! 

Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine  where  we  kneel  in  prayer, — 

Tliey  are  nature's  offering,  tlieir  place  is  there  I 

Thev  speak  of  hojHJ  to  the  fainting  heart, 

Witli  a  voice  of  promise  they  come  and  part; 

They  sleep  in  dust  through  the  wintry  hours, 

They  break  forth  in  glor}', — bring  flowers,  bright  flowere ! 

EVKX/XO    Pit  AY  Eli  AT  A   GIRLS'   SCHOOL. 

Now.  in  thy  youth,  boBocch  of  lllm 

Wlio  gi\«'th,  uphraidoth  not, 
Thiit  hiH  li^ht  in  thy  heart  lK*coine  not  dim, 

A  lilt  hJN  lovt;  Ik;  unfurt;ot: 
Ati'I  thy  <i(h1,  in  the  darkest  nf  jhivH,  will  W 
<ir<('niie>'<,  and  iMjuiity,  and  rttrcn^^th  t«»  tiu'o. 

Bkrmrd  Baetom. 

Hu.-li !  'tis  a  lioly  hour, — the  (juiet  room 

Seems  like  a  temple,  while  yon  soft  lamp  shedn 

A  faint  and  starry  nulianee  tlirough  the  gloom 
And  tlie  sweet  stillness  down  on  fair  young  headii, 

With  all  their  flustering  hK-ks  untouch'd  by  care, 

And  bow'd,  as  flowers  are  bow'd  with  night,  in  prayer. 

Gaze  on, — 'tis  lovely  I — childhood's  lip  and  cheek, 
Mantlinc:  beneath  its  earnest  brow  of  thought: 

(laze, — yet  what  seest  thou  in  thi>se  fair,  and  meek. 
And  fragjile  things,  as  but  for  suiL«*hine  wrouglit? 

Tliou  seest  what  grief  nnist  nurture  for  the  sky, 

Wbat  death  nuist  fashion  for  eternitv! 

()  joyous  ereaturesl  that  will  sink  to  rest 
Lightly,  when  those  pure  orisons  are  done, 

As  birds  wiib  slumber's  honey -dew  opprcst, 
Midst  the  dim  folded  leavers,  at  set  of  sun, — 

Lift  up  your  liearts !  though  yet  no  sorrow  lie» 

l)ark  in  the  summer-heaven  of  those  clear  eyes. 

Though  fresli  within  your  breast  the  untroubled  springs 
( )f  hope  make  melody  where'er  ye  tread, 

And  o'er  vour  sleep  bright  shadows,  from  the  wings 
Of  sj»irits  visiting  but  youth,  be  spread; 

Yet  in  tliose  flute-like  voices,  mingling  low. 

Is  woman's  tenderness, — how  soon  her  wo! 

Her  lot  is  on  you, — silent  tears  to  wec'p, 

And  patient  smiK's  to  wear  through  suflering's  liour, 

And  sumless  riches,  from  allwtion's  deep. 
To  pour  on  broken  reeds, — a  wasted  shower! 

And  to  make  idols,  and  to  And  them  clay, 

And  to  bewail  that  worship, — therefore  pray! 
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Her  lot  if  on  you, — to  be  found  nntired, 

Watching  the  stars  out  hy  the  bed  of  pain, 
With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  inspired, 

And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain ; 
Meekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay, 
And,  oh !  to  love  through  all  thmgs,— therefore  pray  I 

And  take  the  thought  of  this  calm  vesper-time, 
With  its  low  murmuring  sounds  and  silvery  light, 

On  through  the  dark  days  fading  from  their  prime, 
As  a  sweet  dew  to  keep  your  souls  from  bbghtl 

Earth  will  forsake,— oh  I  happy  to  have  given 

The  unbroken  heart's  first  fragrance  unto  Heaven. 

Sunday,  April  26,  she  dictated  to  her  brother  the  following  Sunday  Sonnet^ 
last  strains  of  the  Sweet  Singer: — 

"How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bending, 

Through  England's  primrose  meadow-paths,  their  way 
Toward  spire  and  tower,  'midst  shadowv  elms  ascending, 

Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallowed  day  1 
*  *  *  *  I  may  not  tread 

With  them  those  pathways, — to  the  feverish  bed 

Of  sickness  bound;  yet,  O  my  Grod!  I  bless 
Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  has  fill'd 
My  chasten'd  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  still'd 

^o  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfrilness." 


NATUAN  DRAKE,  1766-1836. 

.  Xathax  Drake,  the  distinguished  essayist-,  was  born  in  the  city  of  York, 
le  15th  of  January,  1766,  and,  after  completing  his  collegiate  and  pro- 
•nal  education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  finally  settled  at  Had- 
,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  1792,  where  he  practised  as  a  physician  for 
•four  years.  In  1807  he  married  Miss  Bose,  of  Brenttenham,  in  Suffolk, 
horn  he  had  several  children,  three  of  whom  died  young.  He  himself 
rted  this  life  on  the  7th  of  June,  1836,  in  his  seventy-first  year, 
a  medical  practitioner.  Dr.  Drake  was  deservedly  respected  and  esteemed 
is  professional  brethren  for  his  courtesy  and  skill,  and  yet  more  endeared 
whom  he  attended,  by  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  and  the  unaffected 
Qess  of  his  heart  "  It  may  be  said  of  him,"  remarks  a  con  tempore  ry,i 
h  perfect  truth,  that  in  a  professional  and  literary  career  of  near  half  a 
iry,  amid  all  the  turmoils  of  mere  party  strife  and  contentious  rivalry, 
>  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  as  never  to  have  lost,  by  estrange- 
,  a  single  friend,  or  made  one  enemy." 

t  it  is  with  the  literary  character  of  Dr.  Drake  that  we  have  mainly  to  do  in 
irork;  and  I  must  say  that,  were  I  called  to  name  the  writer  in  the  lighter 

>  Gtndrman^s  Magaeine  for  August,  1836,  p.  216. 
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walks  of  English  literature  who,  by  hi?  essays  and  ingenioui  illi 
of  our  irtamlard  authors,  is  most  calculated  tu  refine  the  tAsto  and  to  < 
ardout  thirst  for  rca<iing  and  literary  pursuits.  I  think  it  would  b«  Dx 
Drake.*  His  Literary  Jlour.%  in  three  volumes,  contains  a  scries  of 
fitrurtivo  ji.ipers  ujjdu  various  nutlK»rs  and  subjuots  of  a  literary  c 
whilo  his  E,ssai/s  on  the  Tatler,  Guardinn,  Spectator,  Rambler,  and  Idler 
a  mass  of  iiit«.'ro.><ting  and  valuable  informalii)n  such  as  can  nowl 
to  my  knowledcjo.  be  found  in  our  language.  Another  of  his  valual 
is  entitled  Shakxpo.trc  and  his  Timc^:  this  includes  a  biography  of 
crilicisms  on  his  g<Miius,  a  new  chronology  of  his  plays,  and  thro 
light  njK>n  the  manners,  customs,  amusements,  superstitions,  poetry, 
gaut  liUirature  of  that  age.  His  Winter  Nights,  in  two  volumes,  Ev 
Autumn,  two  volumes,  and  Mornings  in  Sjyring,  two  volumes,  contu 
of  a  mi?eellanoous  character. — i-ritieal,  narrative,  biographical,  and 
tive.  They  are  pha.^ing  and  elegant  in  their  style,  and  evince  gi 
caey  and  discrimination  of  taste,  unvarying  kindness  of  heart,  an 
of  moral  feeling.  In  all  his  criticisms  he  seemed  to  look  chioHy  at ' 
beautiful  or  pleasing,  deeming  it  quite  as  much  the  province  of  the 
hold  up  the  beauties  of  an  author  for  imitation  and  admiration,  as 
his  faults  an<l  expose  them  for  censure.  Indeed,  both  as  an  author 
man,  Dr.  Drake  was  kindness,  courtesy,  and  candor  personifie<l;  an 
can  read  his  eminently  instructive  writings  without  feeling  that  the 
productions  of  a  mind  pure,  benevolent,  and  well  stored,  and  disti 
for  its  refino<l  and  delicate  taste.' 

THE    MOIiAL    AXI>     UTEUAUY    CHARACTER     OF   ADDi 

WRITFNdS. 

The  groat  object  which  Addison  ever  fitcadily  held  in  vi 
to  Avhich  his  style,  his  criticism,  his  humor  and  imagiuut 
alike  subservient,  ^vas  the  increase  of  religious,  moral,  an 
virtue.  Perhaps  to  the  writings  of  no  individual,  of  an;| 
nation,  if  we  excej)t  the  result  of  insj>iration,  have  mora! 
rational  piety  been  more  indebted  than  to  those  which  f( 
periodical  labors  of  our  author.  *  *  ' 

On  education  and  the  domestic  virtues,  and  on  tli< 
incumbent  on  father,  husband,  wife,  and  chihl,  the  prec 
our  author  are  numerous,  just,  and  cogent,  and  delivered 
sweet,  insinuating  style  and  manner  which  have  rendei 
b(Tond  coniparis(m  the  most  useful  moralist  this  count 
possessed.  The  imagery  by  which  he  indicates  the  eft 
force  of  education  is  singularly  happy  and  appropriate;  i 
is  taken  from  Aristotle,  who  afiirms  that  in  a  block  of 


^  Sincn  writiuii  Uio  iil>ovo,  I  liavo  l)ecn  |  wjir«l,  .iiul  it  w.ih  thiH  work,  moi 
pleutfc'd  to  liiiYo  my  opiiiKHi  (.'(intiniieil  by  ii  j  i>tli<>i>,  which  at  that  early  ngi;  fi 
fln»»  iichohir  and  an  iiil«'ii"<ting  writi-r.  Sayn  fLftiniis  on  litorary  pursuit*." 
Uillies,  in  h)4  /,i7« n/ry  I'l'trmn.  "In  ISlUj'l  >  ^  Wn  hiiTc  li<H>n  ijiurprii>«d  nnJ  i 
got  a  briffht  now  hook,  fn-i^h  froiu  the  prerw  ill  notice  the  whunioful  ii;n«intnce  pr 
thoso  duyfl,  on  uhi'h  I  still  ri.>fl<'<:t  with  plea-  AniiTica  ri>iipe<'tinp  t\w  puhUrati< 
Buro,  iianicly.  Drake'n  Litfrarif  Hours.  It  hv-  eiiilnent  writiT." — AllibiMe't  Critii 
camo  my  favorite  coinpiinion  ft»r  ymirH  after-    arjf. 
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the  statue  which  the  sculptor  ulti]nat«*ly  produces  is  merely  con- 
cealed, and  that  the  effect  of  his  art  is  only  to  remove  the  sur- 
rounding matter  which  hides  the  lH*auteous  figure  from  the  view. 
"What  .sculpture  is  to  a  l)lock  of  marble/'  says  Addison,  ** edu- 
cation is  to  a  hunum  soul.  We  sec  it  somctinu's  only  l)e<run  to 
be  chipped;  sometimes  rough-hewn,  and  hut  just  sketched  into  a 
human  figure;  .sometimes  we  see  the  man  ap]»raring  distinctly  in 
ail  his  limbs  and  features;  sometimes  we  find  the  figure  wrought 
up  to  a  great  elegancy;  but  seldom  meet  witli  any  to  whi'li  the 
hand  of  a  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  could  not  give  s(»veral  nice 
touches  and  finishings."^     *     *     * 

AddL^ion  well  knew  that  the  best  ingredients  in  the  cup  of 
human  life  were  regulated  desires  and  sulxhied  expectations; 
and  that  he  would  be  little  liable  to  disappointment,  and  most 
able  to  bear  up  under  affiicticm,  who  looked  for\var<l  not  to  this, 
but  to  a  future' life  for  what  is  usually  called  hajipinrs.'*.  **The 
atmoitt  we  can  hope  for  in  this  world,"  lie  ob^ervi-s,  "  is  c<mtent- 
ment;  if  we  aim  at  any  thing  higher,  we  shall  meet  with 
nothing  but  grief  and  disappointment.  A  man  shouhl  direct 
all  his  studies  and  endeavors  at  making  himself  easy  now  and 
happy  hereafler :'**  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  or  fre- 
quently impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  to  which,  in  addition  to 
what  I  have  already  said  ujmn  the  same  sidiject,  in  my  observa- 
tions on  Steele,  I  am  now  willing  to  add  the  authority  and  ex- 
perience of  Addison. 

"  For,  trust  me,  one  proteclinj":  nlieil, 
And  nightly  jwuce,  :uni  tlaily  lirea*!, 

Is  all  that  lil'e  win  give." — I^ANtJUoUNK. 

«  «  «  «  ^  -K-  «• 

The  piety  of  Addison  is  founded  on  a  clear  and  rational  view 
of  the  attributas  of  the  Deity  and  of  the  doctrin(\s  of  Christianity ; 
and  in  the  Spectnior  more  especially  he  has  seized  every  op]M>r- 
tuuity  of  supporting  and  illustrating  the  great  an<l  momentous 
truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Itis  essays  on  "the  Su- 
preme Being,"*  on  the  *'  Omnipresence  of  the  J)eity,"*  and  on  the 
"  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"*  exhibit  the  power  and  goodness  of 
the  Creator  in  a  manner  at  once  sublime  and  ])hilos<^phic.  1  con- 
wder,  indeed,  the  ])aper  on  "Omnipresence  and  Omniscience"  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect,  impressive,  and  instructive  pieces  of  com- 
position that  ever  flowed  from  the  pen  of  an  uninspired  moralist.* 

Of  the  literary  character  of  Addison,  the  preceding  essays  have 
attempted  to  delineate  the  leading  featur(?s,  and  will,  it  is  pro- 
bable, impress  uj)on  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  very  high  idea  of 


1  Awtainr,  No.  215.  »  Ibid.,  Xo.  163.  •  Ibiil,  No.  Ml.  4  Ibid^  No.  5C0. 

6  ibiil^  No.  111.  «  ^^  Compendittm  of  EngHth  Litrrattirf,  p.  361. 


Ha  excellence  and  utility.     To  him,  in  the  flnt  fitfia,  > 
ascribe  the  formation  of  a  style  truly  cluneal  and  Jiax9^ 
eimplicity  and  grace  have  not  yet  been  suipaned,  and  i 
presenting  a  model  of  unprecedented  eleganoe,  laid  (he  ft      .  _ 
tion  for  a  general  and  increaeing  atte&tion  to  the  beauty  and  hat^  ■ 
mouy  of  composition. 

Hia  erilieal  powers  were  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  and  iiH 
form  the  public  mind  ;  to  teach  the  general  principles  by  vbick 
excellence  may  be  attained  ;  and,  above  all,  to  inme  a  relish  for 
the  noblest  productions  of  taete  and  genius. 

In  hvmor,  no  man  in  this  country,  save  Bbakspcare,  ha*  ex- 
celled him :  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  an  almost  intuitive  dis- 
crimination of  what  was  ludicroue  and  charactcriiitic  in  each 
individual,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  happy  &cility  iu  so 
tinting  and  grouping  his  paintings,  that,  while  he  never  ovei^ 
stepped  the  modeety  of  nature,  the  result  was  alike  rich  id  uoaiic 
effect,  in  warmth  of  coloring,  and  In  originality  of  design. 

Though  his  poetry,  it  must  be  confessed,  ie  not  remarkable  for 
the  energies  of  fancy,  the  tales,  visions,  and  allegories  dispersed 
through  his  periodical  writings  make  abundant  recompeoee  tor 
the  defect,  and  very  amply  prove  that,  in  the  conceptiba  and 
execution  of  these  exquisite  mecee,  no  talent  of  the  genuine  bard, 
except  that  of  versification,  lay  dornmnt  or  unemployed. 

It  i^,  however,  the  appropriate,  the  transcendent,  praise  of 
Addison  that  he  steadily  antl  uniformly,  aud  In  a  manner  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  exerted  these  great  quarities  in  teaching  and  di>- 
seminatiug  a  love  for  morali^  and  religion.  He  it  was  who, 
following  the  example  of  the  divine  Socrates,  fir^t  stripped  philo- 
sophy in  this  island  of  her  scholastic  garb,  and  bade  her,  clothed 
in  the  robes  of  elegont  simplicity,  allure  and  charm  the  multi- 
tude. He  saw  his  countrymen  become  betl«r  as  they  bctiamo 
wiser;  ho  saw  them,  through  hia  instructions,  feel  and  own  tlie 
beauty  of  holiness  and  virtue ;  and  for  this,  we  may  affirm,  po» 
tcrity,  however  distant  or  refined,  shall  revere  and  bl««  Ut^ 
memory.  ~ 

CIlMtACTEB   OF  DR.  JOMNSOK. 

Let  us  now  recajiitulate  the  various  cbannela  into  wlliak 
cllbrts  of  Dr.  Johnson  were  directed. 

As  a  Poet  he  cannot  claim  a  station  in  the  first  rank. 
disciple  of  Pope ;  all  that  strong  seutiment,  in  nervous  ,_ 
and  liarmonious  metre,  can  effect,  he  poeseeees  in  a  high 

AVe  may  further  affirm  thathis  "  London,"  hia  "  Vanity  of  Hi _ 

Wishes,"  his  "  Prologue  on  the  Opening  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre," 
'     ""     '  of  Lev    ■ "    ■" 


and  his  "  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Levett,"  will  never  die. 

To  excellence  as  a  Bibliographer  he  had  m 
strength  of  memory,  an  insatiable  love  of  books, 
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ordinary  facility  in  aeqiiirin;;  an  intimacy  witli  their  contents. 
What  he  has  produced  in  this  depart nicnt  is  not  i>t'  niuc-h  extent. 
bat  it  id  well  pcrfurnied. 

His  nieritcf  as  a  Bioyraphcr  are  si>  jirninincnt  ii<  to  ])o  l»ryt^nd 
all  dUpute.  HU  Lives  of  ^*avago,  of  Cowh-y,  nf  Dryden.  and  of 
Pope  are  masterpieces,  which,  in  many  nspot-ts.  can  fear  no 
rivalry.  An  intimate  acquaintance  witli  tlie  Iiuman  Iicart,  and 
the  mo:^t  i*kilful  introduction  of  moral  antl  monitory  prcccj^t, 
cumbine  to  n»ndor  many  of  his  productions  under  this  head  un- 
speakably valuable  to  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind.  It  must 
not  be  conceaknl,  however,  that  they  arc  occasionally  detVinned 
by  his  prejudices,  his  aversions,  and  his  constitutional  irloi)m. 

In  his  character  as  an  E^sayii'ty  thou^rh  essentially  dilierent  in 
mode  from,  he  ranks  next  in  value  to,  Addison.  He  la>he>  the 
Tices  rather  than  ridicules  the  follies  of  mankin<l ;  and  iii<  wit 
tnd  humor  are  by  no  means  so  delicate  and  iinely  shadid  as 
those  of  his  predecess«)r.  In  force,  in  dignity,  in  splendor  nf  i-lo- 
qaence,  in  correctness  of  style,  melody  of  cadi'nce.  and  n>tundity 
of  period,  in  precision  of  arjjrument  and  i)ers|)iruiiy  of  inference, 
he  IS  much  i?uperior  to  the  author  of  the  Sjffctatnr;  hut,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  miLst  yield  the  jjalm  in  ease  and  sweeint^ss.  in 
simplicity  and  vivacity.  The  three  great  faults,  indeed,  of  .lohn- 
son  as  an  essayist  are,  a  style  too  uniformly  labored  and  majestic 
for  the  purposes  of  a  popular  essay,  a  want  of  vari<'ty  in  tlu^ 
choice  of  subjects,  and,  in  his  survey  of  human  life,  a  t«»ne  too 
gloomy  and  austere,  too  (luerulous  and  despond iuLT.  fhe  Umnblt  r 
LS  however,  notwithstandinjr  these  defects,  a  work  that,  in  vii'^or 
of  execution  and  comprehensiveness  of  utility,  will  not  easily  he 
paralleled;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  vast  treasury  of  moral  price})!  and 
ethic  instruction. 

The  reputation  of  Johnson  as  a  Philvlof/rr  aj)pears  in  be  sonie- 
what  on  the  decline.  The  attention  which  has  been  lately  paid 
to  lexicograpliy  has  laid  open  many  omissions  and  defects  in  his 
Dictionary;  but  it  should  be  considered  that  a  work  of  this  kind 

imust  necessarily  bo  defective ;  and  that  with  our  author  rests  the 
Sole  merit  of  having  chalked  out  a  plan  which,  if  not  lilh-d  u{)  )»y 
his  own  execution,  must,  there  is  every  rcitson  to  think,  be  chisely 
followed  by  his  emulators,  to  attain  the  j)erfection  at  which  he 
aiined.^ 


*  Pr.  Drakft  «Ui^  not  hero.  I  tyiiiik.  «1.»  full  wonilt-rful    liMrniii:.'.   anil   ••xt«-iiil--il    n««<i:iri-li 

io-flc*  til  Dr.  Jubiijion   as  a  Ixxir'ttjroftlnr.  <if  tin' iiutlinr.    Trui-,  In*  Iism  :iII<>W(<1  Iiik  pre- 

C-  inu»t  birAr  in  mlu«l  that  hiM  ^rriMt  M-i.>rk  j  Jmlirixi  to  tiiH'turn  ii  fi'w  Df  lii»  (lifiiiitii>ii'*, 

»*  X\k*f  fln»t  of  the  kind  that  <U'niTTinl  to  l»e  |  whilo  (»tli*>rs  jin-  >•>  si-hc^histic  im  t«i  \n\  n-ally 

raJi>^  A  liictinnary  of  th«  KnKlith  lAiigim^v,  of  littlo  ])niotiral  utility.    As  an  iU'^taiiri'  of 


trxl  thnt  9iU  »iieceo<liii)C  {ihiloIo^iHtri  liavf, 
Si/.-re  or  leM.  built  upon  hlni  ha  a  foundation. 
I  hire  the  flnt  edition  of  bi«  Uiotiuiiary,  ITrio, 


this*,  I  may  jrlv»*  IiIh  (li'finitioii  »»f  JV't-nuir/:: 
*^  Anything  ri'tii'ulHtud  (irdccusfiitoil,  iit  iM|iial 
dihtun<:o<i,  with  intJTstiooji  lii'twi-i'ii  th»'  inlii^ 


Ivu  T'jIamM,  folio,  and  I  nover  r<)nnnlt  it  ;  f>e^-tlonii.'*    A^  an  in^tunco  of  tho  fiirnii>r.  t.iku 
•itbuuC  li«ing  amazed  ftt  the  gijsan tic  lalfon,  ,  (Mii*:  *' A  grain,  which  in  Eni;UnvliAv:v:\wv\)LUi 
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When  we  consider  Johnson  under  tha  ^tpeUUita'afft  JAiril 
it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  "  BunUi"  ii  tib«  V^'WoA 
wliich  he  can  properly  found  a  claim  to  thatitla.  Tat  Vfe  M 
add  that,  if  in  beauty  of  imagery,  laUim^  t£  MBtbMii^4 
knowledge  of  men  and  manneri,  too  nudi  piUM  flunot  W|^ 
to  this  philosophic  tale,  it  is  oUigatorf  <n  u  to  oonftn  ttrtM 
■mtial  qv 


mnal  qualifi 
novel,'  plot  and  incident.  "  TTiwinlnn."  indMd,  ii  nml^  1 
vchlule  of  the  author's  opinions  on  human  life,  ami  wluw. ' 
are  Borry  to  remarlc,  partake  of  the  same  gloom  which  dtdu 
the  pages  of  the  Rambler. 

A  very  few  lines  will  sketch  our  anthor^B  pntennoM  to  t 
honors  of  a  Comrmniator,  The  plan  of  lua  edition  of  Bhakqni 
has  been  miich  and  justly  admired ;  and  no  gieator  proof  eu 
given  of  its  excellence  than  that  every  subMqaeai  uukatslor  b 
pursued  the  path  which  he  had  laid  open.  ^mifaimMlClKi 
ever,  too  indolent,  and  too  deficient  m  tlie  nty  lias  of  MMB 
which  he  had  recommended  for  the  illustr«ti(at  oi  bk  iMidt 
carry  his  own  instructions  into  effect;  his  flditaon,  flui^ 
though  it  lias  been  the  parent  of  the  beet  ^t  ve  pOMi^  m  n 
of  little  value. 

Kot  mu\-h,  I  am  afraid,  can  be  said  in  fiiTor  of  oor  ftntbor  ■■ 
Politici-an.  He  was  at  one  time  a  most  fiirious  JHolnto,  ud  1 
tenets  at  all  times,  with  regard  to  legislation,  wei«  Tshemod,  ea 
fined,  and  partial ;  so  arbitraij,  indeed,  as  to  be  ftvqnen^  ttpu 
nant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Brituh  Constitution.  He  VH,  ao«an 
a  high-flown  Tory  on  principle ;' and  his  polltieal  pampUe 
though  deficient  iu  candor,  display  considerable  aabtl^  inpoi 
of  argument,  and  much  eneigy  and  penpicuity  of  i^e. 

With  a  few  deductions  fur  prejudices  which  ha  hu  wrif  il 

'     '   '  ■  "■       ■  '     ill  1  '        '         '      ' 


I,  bis  merits  as  a  Tourut  will  appear  great  and  g 
His  object  was  to  analyze  and  compare  men,  mannent  Ukd  nsd 
of  life ;  and  his  volume  is  at  once  elegant,  phUoaojjuet  aad  1 
gciiious. 

That  he  is  entitled,  in  the  moat  honorable  seiue  of  tlie  t&tttt 
the  appellation  of  a  Critie,  those  who  shall  meralir  pmnn  I 
Preface  to  Shakapeare,  and  his  Lives  of  Gowler,  Orjdmif  w 
Pope,  will  not  probably  den^.  Since  the  dayB  of  QtustiHMf  I 
deed,  no  better  siKcimens  of  criticism  than  these  hare  heeogiT 
to  the  world.  How  highly  is  it  to  be  lamented  tbon  th^  pni 
cutiug  the  study  of  his  lAvea,  we  find  the  residue  for  Uw  me 
part  tinctured  and  deformed  by  relentless  prqudion;  hyvnt 
zeal  and  unfeeling  dogmatism;  by  a  spirit  BystematieiUj  aiott 

"       ' "" "" "" ' """'"  ^SJsSS 
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to  received  opinion,  and  unfriendly  to  contemporary  merit  I  With 
All  these  defects,  however,  and  they  are  strikingly  prominent 
g[reat  has  been  the  benefit  derived  to  elegant  literature  from  the 
pnblication  of  his  Critical  Biography,  It  has  established  an  era 
m  the  Republic  of  Letters ;  it  has  set  an  example  in  this  country, 
which  has  been  assiduously  followed,  of  recording  the  events 
ittendant  on  the  lives,  the  studies,  and  publications  of  literary 
men ;  and  it  has  given  birth  to  a  widely-extending  taste  for  critical 
diequisitions. 

From  the  usual  tenor  of  his  style,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
our  great  moralist  would  excel  as  an  Epidolftri/  Writer.  The 
letters  of  Johnson,  however,  though  sometimes  not  entirely  free 
fipom  his  customarv  elaboration,  are,  in  general,  graceful,  easy, 
tnd  perspicuous.  I'hey  fully  develop  the  character  of  the  man ; 
aome  are  gloomy,  some  pathetic  and  beautifully  moral;  others 
lively,  domestic,  and  interesting.  If  they  cannot  be  said  to  rival 
the  letters  of  Cowper,  yet  will  they  still  take  their  station  among 
the  best  epistolary  collections  in  our  language. 

The  opinions  and  principles  of  the  doctor  as  a  Theologian  arc 
chiefly  to  be  gathered  from  his  conversation,  as  preserved  by  Mr. 
Boswell,  and  from  his  prayers.  He  appears  from  these  to  have 
been  a  zealous  High-churchman,  with  a  strong  bias  toward  some 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets.  His  piety  and  devotion  were  warm 
md  sincere;  and  his  prayers,  the  language  of  which  is  altogetlicr 
plain,  simple,  and  unadorned,  teach  us  that  his  faith,  his  humility, 
•Qd  gratitude  were  great.  From  an  ardent  desire  of  further  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  departed,  he  was  solicitous 
to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  the  reappearance  of  the  dead.  His 
anxiety  on  this  subject  rendered  him  superstitious,  though  not 
credulous;  for  he  was,  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  minute 
and  cautious  in  examining  the  su])posed  proofs,  and  was  more 
than  once  instrumental  in  detecting  their  lallacy,  and  exposing 
the  arts  of  imposture.  To  many  of  his  Sermons  much  praises  is 
due  for  their  perspicuity  of  style,  their  felicity  of  illustration,  aiid 
their  sound  practical  morality. 

We  may,  indeed,  close  this  summary  with  the  affinnation  that, 
if  Addison  be  excepted,  no  wTiter  of  the  eighteenth  century  can 
be  said  to  have  contributed  so  highly,  so  copiously,  and  so  per- 
manently, to  the  improvement  of  our  literature  and  language  ns 
Johnson.  Whether  considered  as  a  Biographer,  an  Essayi.«^t,  a 
Lexicographer,  or  a  Critic,  he  is  alike  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  country  and  of  mankind. 


SIR  EOJiSTOX-  BR7DQE8,  l78»-iss7. 

Sahi'ei.  EuEnTos  BRTDocn,  thcdiitinguiahedantiqttBT;  InSogliati'Litei 
was  tho  BOD  of  EdwBrd  Br^dgei,  Esq.,  of  Vootlou  Court  K«iit,  and  wai  boi 
ut  that  piace  on  tho  Sotb  of  Norembar,  ITSS.  AR«r  tiie  uaual  pn^jiaraLoi 
■tudisB,  ha  entered  Queen's  ColUgs,  Cambridge,  in  October,  li.'^O,  with  t) 
character  of  a  good  clauical  eobalar,  who  excelled  in  Ihe  oompoaition  of  Iirfl 
«»well  De  Eogliah  poetry.  But  he  attended  very  littlB  to  the  regular  MuiUl 
of  the  univoraity,  sLandouiDg  himself  to  the  Inxurimu  enjoyment  of  EoflH 
poetry  and  Lellua-lettno.    He  therofore  left  Cambridge  without  ad«^      * 

in  the  sunimDr  of  17S2  entered  the  Middle  Temple.    In  TTiil Imj  H 

was  called  lo  the  bar;  but,  according  to  bis  own  aoknowlMlgmen^ UFbI 
hod  BulEcient  periuverBQco  (o  apply  himself  to  the  «tod7  of  the  Uw. 
.  Soon  afl^r  liis  marrisge,  in  I78B,  be  took  a  honia  in  London,  Wlfiri  h 
aided  four  yourB,  when  bo  purchnaed  Denton,  an  eitate  near  hla  naUT*  j| 
la  Kent,  and  removed  thither.  Tbia  WM  the  beglnoing  of  grMt  ud. 
tracted  pecuuiury  cmburmcuinents,  which  attended  him  through  life.  Bel 
no  knowUclgo  whatever  of  buaineM  Or  of  managing  an  e«t»l«;  expended  B 
thougand  p;iuu[la  in  repiiir«  and  improrement*  which  brought  bim  no  rs" 
and  was  cbcutcd  b;  Iboae  to  wliom  he  intrusted  the  management  of  bis  aj 
8a  Gnrly  did  those  cmbarraeamenta  commenoe  which   ilobilUnd  his  I 

In  I'OO,  aflcr  tbe  death  of  Ihe  last  Dukeof  Chondoo,  he  prafUTed  nigdl 
the  barony  of  Chandoa.  alleging  hii  descent  troia  a  Toootw  Ion  of  JH 
B[7dgei,  vho  bore  that  title.  The  oonsideration  of  Uiia  olalm  w 
crastinated,  but  at  length,  in  June,  180S,  the  HoOM  of  Fssn  J 
decision,  "Ibat  the  petitioner  had  not  made  out  hll  olainl to  Oie  Utk oad  A 
of  Bnron  C1iniidu9."  This  deoieion  bad  a  Tery  aohappj itfliMDM  ipoB 
through  lilV,  :rnd  his  disappointment,  cbigrin,  and  qoeniloill 
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front  Denl 'i>  to  liia  son's  liouse  at  Lee  Priory,  near  Canterboty, 
obtained  □  pi'nt  in  Parliament,  where  he  distingolohad  bilnwlf 
Bdme  im|K<i  [.iq1  improvements  in  the  law  of  copyright.    Upon  th* 
of  tba.t  riirli:im<^nt,  ill  ISIS,  he  withdrew  to  the  oontlnen^  In. 
hid  prcuninry  enibarrniotmeDts,  and  resided  in  Paris  and  Itoljr, 
or  niiirGi-ni'va.    Uprohewaa  uonstanUy  engaged  in  writing  oad  editing 
until  tho  time  of  bia  death,  wbiah  took  plaei  at  CompagH*  Qin  J«*a,  IH 
Ktli  of  September,  163T,  in  the  seventy-flllh  year  of  his  agB.<    Blr  Egad 
iwiei'  inarrii-d-,  by  his  lirst  wife  bo  hod  two  soni  and  thra*  du^tani' 
aemnd,  five  S'ins  and  five  dsughtert.  ~.    *' 

To  few  authorg  of  the  present  oentarT  is  Englirii 
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lebted  than  to  Sir  Egcrton  Brydgns,  and  in  no  one  can  be  found  finer  pass- 

of  just  thoaght,  genial  and  tasteful  criticism,  pure  and  ennobling,  senti- 

it,  and  beautiful  and  eloquent  writing.    The  branches  of  literature  to  which 

chiefly  devoted  himself  were  poetry,  romance,  the  republication  of  old  Eng- 

poetry,  and  genealogy.     It  would  be  difhcult  to  enumerate  all  his  works; 

ithe  following  are  the  principal. 

jHii  first  publication  was  a  volume  of  Sonnets,  in  1785:  some  of  these  possess 

merit,  particularly  one  on  Echo  and  Silence,  which  has  been  warmly 

by  Wordaworth.     In  1792  appeared  Mary  dt  Clifford,  a  novel;  in  1798, 

icr,  entitled  Arthur  Fits  Albini;  and  in  1800,  Thcatrum  Poctarum  Angli- 

bejsg  a  new  edition,  with  additions,  of  u  work  under  the  same  title 

^Sdward  Phillips,  nephew  of  Milton.     In  1805  he  commenced  that  curious 

most  valuable  bibliographical  and  critical  work,  the  Ccnsura  Lit^raria, 

was  continued  to  the  year  1809,  forming  ten  volumes  octavo.      In 

11  he  published  Occasional  Poems;  in  1818,  Exccrpia  Tudoriana,  or  Extracts 

Eligabetkan  Literature ;  in  IS21,  Letters  from  tfie  Continent;  in  lS[\2,Lak^ 

^Gmtva,  in  two  volumes;  and  in  1834,  Imaginary/  Biography,  a  work  in  which 

I  literary  characters  of  many  English  scholars  are  drawn  with  great  fidelity, 

and  discrimination.     In  the  same  year  appeared  The  Autobiography^ 

Opinions,  and  Contemporaries  of  Sir  Egcrton  Brydgcs,    Ho  was  also  a 

contributor  to  periodical  publications,  particularly  to  The  Gentleman*s 

ine,  on  genealogy  and  antiquity.      Besides  these  works,  ho  edited  an 

lition  of  Milton*8  Poetical  Works,  enriched  with  his  own  tasteful  and  dis- 

timinating  remarks,  with  a  selection  of  notes  from  the  best  commentators, 

with  a  life  of  the  great  poet  prefixed. 

It  has  been  most  tnithfnlly  remarked  that  the  student  of  English  literature 

deeply  indebted  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  "  for  valuable  accessions  to  our 

rledge  of  our  earliest  writers, — for  fine  and  just  trains  of  poetical  criticism, 

)r  some  touching  and  elegant  poetry, — and  for  a  few  ingenious  tales  of 

lion."    Indeed,  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  written  so  much  himself,  and 

[irto  at  the  same  time  has  done  so  much  to  bring  forward  the  writings  of 

iers, — to   bring  out  tho  hidden,  to  revive  the  f(>rgotten,  and  to  honor  the 

fleeted  but  true  genius.    Wo  are  deeply  indebted  to  him,  too,  for  his  labors 

love  upon  our  great  Epic;  for  no  critic,  not  excepting  Addison  himself,  has 

a  more  just  appreciation  of  tho  genius  of  Milton,  or  has  criticized  him  with 

ir  taste  or  sounder  judgment^ 


SlJl  WALTER  RALEIGH, 

It  was  now  resolved  that  Sir  Walter  should  be  brought  to  tho 
liar  of  the  King's  Bench  by  habeas  corpus,  and  execution  awarded 
[ipon  his  former  sentence.  He  was  accordingly  brought  up,  on 
(fctober  28,  1618,  though  taken  from  his  bed  under  the  affliction 
ft  an  ague  fit.  Execution  was  accordingly  granted ;  and  he  was 
ieliyer^  to  the  sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  and.  conveyed  to  the  Gate 
Bouse,  near  the  Palace-yard.  His  heroism  did  not  forsake  him. 
Jb  some,  who  deplored  his  misfortunes,  he  observed,  with  calm- 


1  Emd  MUmburgh  Bantw,  lix.  430,  and  Awuriean  Quarterly^  xvi.  457. 
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ness,  that ''  the  world  itself  is  but  a  larger  priaoDy  out  of  whifll 
some  are  daily  selected  for  execution."  J 

On  Thurt^ihiy,  October  29th,  he  was  conducted  to  the  scaffiid 
in  Old  Palace-yurd.  His  countenance  was  cheerful;  ^id  fl 
said,  '^  I  desire  to  be  borne  withal,  for  this  is  the  third  dbsiy  of  nu 
fever ;  and  if  I  t^Iiall  show  any  weakness,  I  beseech  you  to  attp* 
bute  it  to  niv  malady ;  for  this  is  the  hour  in  which  it  was  wop^ 
to  come."  lie  then  addressed  the  spectators  in  a  long  speedii 
which  ended  thus ; — 

^*  And  now  I  entreat  you  to  join  with  me  in  prayer  to  the  gmi 
God  of  Heaven,  whom  I  have  grievously  offended^  being  a  map 
full  of  all  vanity,  and  have  liv^  a  sinful  life,  in  all  siuful  catt 
ings, — for  I  have  been  a  soldier,  a  captain,  a  sea-captain,  and  i 
courtier,  which  are  courses  of  wickeaness  and  vice, — that  Go) 
would  forgive  me,  and  cast  away  my  sins  from  me,  and  that  In 
would  receive  me  into  everlasting  life.  So  I  take  my  leave  of 
you  all,  making  my  peace  with  God." 

When  he  bade  farewell  to  his  friends,  he  said,  "I  have  a  loqg 
journey  to  g<s  and  therefore  I  will  take  my  leave,"  Haviiig 
asked  the  executioner  to  show  him  the  axe,  which  the  ezectt* 
tioner  hesitated  to  do,  he  said,  ''I  prithee  let  me  see  it!  Doit 
thou  think  I  am  afraid  of  it?"  Ue  then  took  hold  of  it,  fdt  Um 
edge,  and,  smiling,  said  to  the  sherifi',  "This  is  a  sharp  medidnej 
but  it  is  a  physician  for  all  evils."  He  foreave  the  execationerj 
and,  being  asked  which  way  he  would  lay  himself  on  the  block, 
he  answere<l,  ''  So  the  heart  bo  rif^ht,  it  is  no  matter  which  m] 
the  head  lies."  At  two  strokes  his  head  was  taken  off,  withoal 
the  least  shrink  or  motion  of  his  lK)dv.     *     *     * 

If  tlu*re  were  no  other  blots  in  King  James's  reign,  Baleigh'i 
death  alone  would  render  it  intolerable  to  every  generous  and 
reflecting  mind.  When  I  consider  what  sort  of  talents  and 
condu(ft  covered  Cecil's  grave  with  wealth  and  honors,  whQi 
those  of  Kaleigh  led  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  his  posterity  to 
extinction  in  poverty  and  ruin,  my  heart  bursts  with  indignatkni 
and  horror!- 

Kaleigh 's  mind  a])pear8  to  have  been  characterized  by  bold- 
ness, and  freedom  from  nice  scruples,  cither  in  thouffht  or  action. 

He  })ossessed  all  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind  in  such  ampk 
degrees  that,  to  whicrhever  of  them  he  had  given  exclusive  or  uii' 


is  clear  he  was  cajuible  of  attaining  a  liigh  place  among  poeidea 
writers. 
Do  I  pronounce  Raleigh  a  poet?    Not,  perhaps,  in  tEe  judg 
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mont  of  a  sovere  oritirism.  Rjiloi^li,  in  hi^  Ix^ttcr  da  vs.  was  too 
much  occupied  in  a(.*tion  to  havi;  ciiltivatod  all  the  powers  of*  a 
poet;  which  require  solitude  and  per[)ctnal  meditation,  and  a 
refinement  of  sensibility,  f?uch  as  intonrourse  with  business  and 
the  world  deadens.  But  porliaps  it  will  be  i)loaded  that  his 
long  years  of  imprisonment  gave  him  leisure  for  meditation  more 
than  euou^xh.     It  has  been  beautifully  said  by  T^ovela<*e  that — 

"Stone  walls  do  nr)t  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bans  a  ca'^e," 

solonp:  as  the  mind  is  free.  But  broken  >pirits  and  indeseribable 
injuries  and  misfortunes  d«)  not  ajrree  with  the  fervor  requin^d  by 
the  muse.  Hope,  that  "siuirs  of  promised  j)leasure,"  could  never 
▼i«it  him  in  hw  dreary  bondajrc;;  and  and)ition,  whos<i  li^dits  had 
hitherto  led  him  throujrh  difficulties  and  dannrers  and  sufferinsrs, 
must  now  have  kept  entirely  aloof  from  onewliose  fetters  disabled 
him  to  follow  as  a  votary  in  her  train.  Imairos  of  rural  beauty, 
quiet,  and  freedom  mi^jht,  perliaps,  have  added,  by  the  contra^^t, 
to  the  poignancy  of  his  present  painful  situation ;  and  he  might 
rather  prefer  the  severity  of  mental  labor  in  unravelling  the 
dreary  and  comfortless  records  of  perplexing  history  in  remote 
ajrc?  of  war  and  bloodshed. 

We  have  no  proof  that  Raleigh  ])ossossed  the;  co]uous,  vivid, 
and  creative  powers  of  Spenser;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  cul- 
tivation would  have  brought  forth  from  him  fruit  Cipially  rich. 
But  in  his  poetry,  I  think  we  can  j)er(^ciy«>  some  traits  of  at- 
traction and  excellence  which  j)erha])s  even  Spenser  wanted.  If 
less  diversified  than  that  gii'ted  bard,  he  would,  1  think,  have 
Fometimes  been  more  forcible  and  sublime.  His  images  would 
have  been  more  gigantic,  an<i  his  reflections  more  daring.  With 
all  his  mental  attention  keenly  bent  <»n  the  busy  state  of  existing 
things  in  political  society,  the  range  of  his  thought  had  been 
lowered  down  to  practical  wis<lom  ;  i)ut  other  habits  of  intellectual 
exercise,  excursions  into  the  ethereal  iields  of  fiction,  and  con- 
verse with  the  spirits  which  inhabit  those  u]>per  regions,  would 
have  given  a  grasp  and  a  color  to  his  conceptions  as  magnificent 
as  the  fortitude  of  his  soul. 

His  "  History  of  the  World''  proves  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge and  learning  and  the  ju*ofundity  of  his  opinions:  and  this 
written  with  a  broken  spirit,  in  pris<m,  and  under  the  pining 
health  produced  by*  close  air  and  want  of  exercise  and  every 
cheering  comfort.  How  grand  must  have  been  his  fiery  feelings 
in  the  liigh  hope  of  enterj)rise,  bounding  oviT  the  ocean,  and 
with  new  worlds  opening  before  him  I  Well  might  Spenser  call 
him  "The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean." 

Raleigh  was,  above  other  men,  one  who  had  a  head  to  design, 
a  lieart  to  resolve,  and  a  hand  to  execute.     He  lived  in  an  ago 
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of  groat  men  in  ovorv  dcpjirtnicMit ;  but,  taking  a  union  ( 
Bl)len(lid  qualitios,  lio  was  the  iirst  of  that  most  brilliant  an 
heroic  opocli.  ile  was  not  a  pot-t  of  the  order  of  Sponi?er  aD 
Shakspearo ;  ]>ut  in  >vhat  other  gift  and  acquirement  was  he  m 
fir.<t  ? 

,/(Jl/X  MILTOX.^ 

Of  thi:i  '*  ;zreatest  of  nrreat  men,'*  the  private  traits  and  whol 
life  Avero  eoniri?nial  to  hi.s  ])()etry.  Men  of  narrow  feeling  will  sa 
that  his  political  wriiin^r^  contradict  this  congeniality.  His  politic 
were,  no  (h)iil)t,  violent  and  fierce;  bnt  it  cannot  be  doubted  tha 
ihev  were  conscientious.  He  lived  at  a  crisis  of  extraordinar 
])iil)rKj  agitation,  wht-n  all  the  princi])le^  of  government  wer 
moved  to  their  very  foundations,  and  when  there  was  a  genera 
desire  to  commencre  institutions  de  novo. 

His  gigantic  mind  gave  him  a  temper  that  spurned  at  all  ai 
thority.  Tliis  was  his  cluiracteristic  through  life:  it  showe 
itsi'lf  in  livery  tliouglit  and  every  action,  both  public  and  privati 
from  his  earliest  youth;  exce])t  tluit  he  did  not  appear  to  rebc 
against  ]Kirental  authority:  for  nothing  is  more  beautiful  tha: 
his  mild  antl  tender  ex})ostulation  to  his  father. 

ilis  great  poems  HMpiire  such  a  stretch  of  mind  in  the  readc 
as  to  be  almost  painful.  The  most  amazing  copiousness  of  learr 
iug  is  sublinuited  into  all  his  conceptions  and  descriptions.  Hi 
learning  never  oj)j)resscd  his  imagination,  and  his  imaginatioi 
nevir  obliterated  or  dimmed  his  learning;  but  even  these  wonl< 
not  liave  done  without  the  addition  of  a  great  heart  and  a  pur 
and  lofty  mind. 

Tliat  mind  Avas  ^iven  up  to  study  and  meditation  from  his  bo\ 
hood  till  his  death :  he  had  no  taste  for  the  vulgar  pleasures  o 
life;  he  was  all  >])irituai.  But  he  loved  fame  enthusiastically 
and  was  ready  to  engagi?  in  the  great  afiairs  of  public  business 
and  when  he  did  engage,  ])crformed  his  part  with  industry,  skiL 
and  courage.  Courage,  indeed,  mingled  in  a  prominent  degre 
among  his  many  other  mighty  and  splendid  qualities. 

AVho  i.>  (Mjual  to  analyze  a  mind  so  rich,  so  powerful,  so  es 
(juisite  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  tenderness  was  his  characteristic;  and  h 
was,  al)()ve  all  other  men,  unyielding.  His  softer  sensibilitie 
were  rather  rtileetive  than  instantaneous:  his  sentiments  cam 
from  his  imaginati<>n,  rather  than  his  imagination  from  hi 
sentiments. 

Till'  vast  fruits  of  his  mind  always  resulted  from  complex  in 


1  >-^v,.  viMiir.it'-  Miltoii  a.N  :i  iiiiiii  of  gciiitiH.  '  aniuiie  nion  or  to  1>uild  up  a  ivpututlim,  lii 
Imt  still  iiMiri-  ;h  ii  man  of  iiiiiuiuiiiiniity  and  that  b<'  iiiight  quicken  aud  c&lf  forth  whi 
<.')in:$ti.iii  virtii<>:  who  i>pir<liMi  ^xfuini*  nii<l  J  w>u4  pri'At  hiuI  divine  in  lili  fellow-creataro*. 
iMM.'try  us  sun  (I  uifts  inipaitt'tl  to  liiui,  not  to  |  — CliAXXiXG. 
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eredients;  though  they  wero  so  ainjilpmmted  that  with  him  they 
becume  Himple  in  their  oflocts.  It  is  iiii{>()5isihIo  now  to  traeo  the 
processes  of  his  intcHoot.  Wo  cannot  tell  wliat  he  wouM  have 
oeen  without  study ;  hut  we  knf)W  that  he  must  have  heen  «j:rcat 
under  any  cireurnstancis,  thou;:;]i  his  ^^reutness  mi^ht  have  been 
of  a  different  kind. 

He  made  whatever  he  orathcred  from  otlu-rs  hi.s  «)wn  ;  he  only 
oaed  it  as  an  ingredient  for  his  own  eombinations. 

His  earliest  8tudy  seems  to  have  been  the  holy  writings:  they 
fint  fed  his  fancy  with  the  imagery  of  Eastern  j)oetry;  and 
nowhere  could  he  have  found  s<»  su1)lime  a  nutriment.  ]5ut  what 
is  any  nutriment  to  him  who  cannot  ta.-te,  digest,  and  be 
noarished?  It  «l<'pends  not  upon  the  force  vi\\(\  excellence  of 
what  Lj  conveyed,  but  uixm  the  power  of  the  reci{)ient ;  it  i.s, 
almost  all,  inborn  genius,  though  it  may  be  under  the  inlluenco 
of  some  small  modification  from  disci  pi  in(\ 

Superficial  niindi*,  attecting  the  tone  of  wisdom,  hold  out  that 
the  gifts  of  the  Muse  an*  incomj)atible  with  serious  bu.siness. 
Hilton,  the  greatest  of  poets,  atibnls  a  crushing  answer  to  this. 
In  the  flower  of  his  manhood  and  through  middle  ago  he  was  a 
statist,  an  active  man  of  executive  affairs  in  a  crisis  (d'  unexampled 
difficulty  and  danger.  Tlis  controversial  writings,  both  in  politics 
and  divinity,  are  soli<l,  vigorous,  original,  and  practical ;  and  yet 
he  could  return  at  last  to  the  highest  Hiirhts  of  the  Muse,  un- 
damped  and  undimmed. 

The  lesson  of  his  life  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  that  bio- 
graphy affords:  it  shows  what  various  and  dissimilar  i)owers 
may  be  united  in  the  same  person,  and  what  a  gran<leur  of  moral 
principle  may  acrtuate  the  human  heart;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
shows  how  little  all  these  combined  talents  and  virtues  <.'an  secure 
the  due  respect  and  regard  of  conli^nporaries.  It  is  absurd  to 
deny  that  Milton  was  neglected  during  his  life,  and  that  his  un- 
worldly minded  n  ess  let  the  meanc-st  of  the  i)eople  mount  over  his 
head.  He  lived  poor,  and  for  the  most  part  in  obscurity.  Even 
high  employments  in  the  state  seem  to  have  obtained  him  no 
luxuries,  and  few  friends  or  acquaintance :  no  brother  ])oets 
flocked  round  him ;  none  praised  him,  though  in  the  habit  of 
flattering  eacdi  other. 

If  intellect  is  the  grand  glory  of  man,  Milton  stan<ls  ])re-emi- 
nent  above  all  other  human  beings, — above  Homer,  Virgil, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  SjKnscr,  and  Shakspeare.  To  the  highest 
grandeur  of  invention  upon  the  sublimest  subject  he  unites  the 
greatest  wisdom  and  learning,  and  the  nn)st  perfect  art.  Almost 
all  other  poets  sink  into  twinkling  stars  before  him.  What  haa 
is.sued  from  the  French  school  of  poetry  seems  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  an  inferior  order  of  beings :  and  in  this  1  include  even 
our  Dryden  and  Po|)e;  for  I  cannot  place  these  two  famous  men 
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anion^  the  jrn^iitt'sl  j)()ots :  they  may  l>e  ainoug  the  first  of  a 
peeoiuhiry  cla^s. 

It  is  easy  t«)  sck'cl  fine  piissuiro:*  iVom  minor  pcK'tical  authors; 
hut  a  ^reat  jjoel  must  ]>e  tried  hy  his?  entirety, — by  the  uniform 
texture  oi*  hi>  wih. 

Miltou  has  a  hiUL'na;ri'  «•!'  his  own, — I  may  say,  invented  by 
himsflf.  It  is  sdintwliat  Iianl,  l)ut  it  is  all  sinew:  it  is  not  ver- 
nacuhir,  hut  has  a  Latiiii/e<l  cast,  which  rc(juire8  a  little  time  to 
reconcih'  a  rea(h'r  tn  ii.  It  is  hest  fitted  to  e(mvey  his  own  niag- 
niliceut  ick'as ;  its  very  learnednes.s  impresses  us  with  respect;  it 
moves  with  a  giLMutic  step;  it  does  not  flow,  like  Shakdpearc*8 
style,  nor  danci\  like  Spenser's.  Now  and  then  there  are  trans- 
])ositions  somewhat  alien  to  the  character  of  the  English  lan- 
;rua;Lre,  which  is  n»»t  will  calculated  for  transposition;  but  in 
Milt(m  this  is  ])erhaj>s  a  merit,  because  his  lines  are  pregnant 
with  deep  thou^dit  and  sublime  imagery,  which  require  us  to 
dwell  upon  ihem  and  contemplate  them  over  and  over.  He 
ought  never  to  he  read  rapidly:  his  is  a  style  which  no  one 
ought  to  imitate  till  he  is  endowed  with  a  soul  like  Milton's. 
His  in.rre<lients  of  learnini;  are  so  worked  into  his  oriurinal 
thoughts  that  tlu'v  form  a  part  of  them  ;   they  are  never  patches. 


lif-i«li's  hi.-  iHiiMfrnii-  jiiid  nilmirablo  critici-ms  on  Kii^Iish  pools.  Sir  KgertoD 
I^ryilL'fs  liii>  liiiii-^'-ir  uriit«'ii  xinu'  \k.'T\  beautiful  sonnotB.    We  will  give  one  u 

i:rnn  AM)  SILEXCK. 

\\\  vi\i\\\\\)i  foiiise  ^\]len  leaves  lH.»^n  to  fly. 

Ami  Aiitiirnn  in  iier  hip  the  store  to  strew, 

A<  niid  wild  scenes  I  elianeed  liio  Muse  tc»  woo, 
TlinniL'li  j^U'Ms  uMlnxl,  and  w«mk1s  that  frown'd  on  high, 
'i'w')  ^U■^•|)inl;  nynij»h^  with  wonder  nnite  1  spy  1 

Antl.  lo,  .kIu''s  i;nni-I — In  roln*  of  dark-^reen  hue 

"fwas  Im'Iio  from  her  sister  Silenee  Hew, 
For  quirk  tlic  luniiirs  horn  resounded  to  the  nky ! 
in  sliaile  aUri^riitLMl  Siii-n(v  melts  away. 

Not  s(»  her  A<W\\ — Hark!  for  onward  still, 
Willi  f:ir-h('ar(l  slej».  she  takes  lier  listening:  way, 

JJoundint:  from  roek  to  nx'k,  and  hill  to  hill* 
All.  mark  the  imTry  maiil  in  nKK'kful  play, 

Willi  tlu>u««an<l  mimie  tones  the  lan«^hing  forest  fill! 


1  "Til'  jrr.  nf  l;ilii>i-..f  .sir  K-<it'>ii  Uryd^'M     ili'votin  hiinsHf  Ut  IiIh  fHToritw  pnrHnlfs  witt 

in  th<>  can t  Kriy:li«h  lii>i.itiii)-  wijI  Ik-  ilnly     an  cnthuniiMin  Mliicli  ucither  age  nor  tIekiieM 

ni'i-rfi-i.il'-iJ  \>\  i-«i»t"iity.    I"i>r  s-nrni-  yrars  i>iist     ran  bubdut'.*'— DVCK. 
0>^','  l»''  liJW  l«•^iid^.•U  Ut  Orru\a.  uh«-ir  lii*  r>tiil  J 
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ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  1756-1838. 

Archibald  Alison  was  the  son  of  Amlrow  Alison,  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
nkatriculated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  iu  1775.  After  completing  his  theo- 
logical course  of  study,  he  was  settled  successively  in  two  or  three  diflerent 
parishes,  and  finally  became  tlie  senior  minister  of  St.  Paul's  Chupel,  in  his 
natiTe  city.  In  1790  he  published  his  odmirublo  Essays  on  the  Mature  and 
^rineipUa  of  Taste,  the  work  for  which  he  is  most  distinguished.^  In  1B14  he 
f»T©  to  the  public  two  volumes  of  sermons,  justly  admired  for  the  elegance 
and  beauty  of  their  language,  and  their  gently  juTsuasive  inculcation  of  Chris- 
tian duty.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  lS3.s,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-two.* 

ON  THE  PLEASURE  OF  ACQUllilSG   KNOWLEDGE. 

In  every  period  of  life,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  employnieut.s  of  the  human  mind.  But  in 
youth  there  are  circumstanc(?s  which  make  it  productive  of  higher 
enjoymcDt.  It  is  then  that  every  thing  has  tlie  charm  of  novelty ; 
that  curiosity  and  fancy  are  awake ;  and  that  the  heart  swells 
with  the  anticipations  of  future  eminence  and  utility.  Even  in 
those  lower  branches  of  in-struction  which  we  call  mere  accom- 
plishments, there  is  something  always  i)lea8ing  to  the  young  in 
their  acquisition.  They  seem  to  become  every  well-educated 
person;  they  adorn,  if  they  do  not  dignify,  humanity;  and,  what 
is  far  more,  while  they  give  an  elegant  em])loymcnt  to  the  hours 
of  leisure  and  relaxation,  they  aflurd  a  means  of  contributing  to 
the  purity  and  innocence  of  domcjitic  life. 

'But  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the  higher  kind — in  the 
hours  when  the  young  gradually  begin  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
Dature,  and  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  or  of  the  mag- 
nificent revelations  of  the  goispel — there  Is  a  pleasure  of  a  sublimer 
nature.  Tlie  cloud  which,  iu  their  infant  years,  seemed  to  cover 
nature  from  their  view  begins  gradually  to  resolve.  The  world 
m  which  they  are  placed  opens  with  all  its  wonders  upon  their 
eye ;  their  powers  of  attention  and  observation  seem  to  expand 
with  the  scene  before  them;  and,  while  they  see,  for  the  first  time, 
the  immensity  of  the  universe  of  God,  and  mark  the  majestic 
simplicity  of  those  laws  by  which  its  operations  arc  conducted, 
thev  feel  as  if  they  were  awjikened  to  a  higher  species  of  being, 
and  admitted  into  nearer  intercourse  with  the  Author  of  Nature. 


1  Id  this  he  maintAlna  "  that  nil  beauty,  or, 
II  IcMt,  that  M.11  the  beaut  j  of  m<itt!rinl  <.»L>j<*cts, 
4<^D(l8  on  the  a«K>ciationd  that  muy  luive 
cooDect«d  them  with  the  ordjuary  ufTfTtioiis 
or  emotioTiN  of  our  nature;  and  in  tliii.  which 
I*  tbe  fundamental  part  of  his  theory,  wo  con- 
ctifo  him  tu  he  no  lew  clearly  right  thitn  h^ 
b  coDvinciDg  and  Jodicioos  in  the  cuiiioui)  uml 


'  hrnutifiil  illu'drationR  by  which  ho  haa  sought 
Xo  cstaMihh  its  truth." 

2  K(,'jiil  an  urticlo  on  AliwiCt  Essaj/s  on  Tafte^ 
intliH  hAtinUurgh  Benrw,  \o\.  xviii.  1;  omo 
nil  hit*  Srrmrmf,  vol.  xxiii.  424;  and  anothor 
uiH.n  his  Serinoiu,  in  the  Quarterly  Beview, 
vol.  xiv.  429. 
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It  Ls  this  period,  accordingly,  more  than  all  others,  that  deter- 
mines our  hopes  or  fears  of  the  future  fate  of  the  young.  To  fed 
no  joy  in  such  pursuits,  to  listen  carelessly  to  the  voice  whicb 
brings  such  magnificent  instruction,  to  see  the  vail  raised  which 
conceals  the  counsels  of  the  Deity,  and  to  show  no  emotion  at  thi$ 
discovery,  are  symptoms  of  a  weak  and  torpid  spirit^ — of  a  nuBll 
unworthy  of  the  advantages  it  possesses,  and  fitted  only  fiir  the 
humility  of  sensual  and  ignoble  pleasure.  Of  those,  on  die  eaa^ 
trary,  who  distinguish  themselves  by  the  love  of  knowledgei  iriio 
follow  with  ardor  the  career  that  is  open  to  them,  we  are  apt  to  i 
form  the  most  honorable  presages.  It  is  the  character  whidi  41 
natural  to  youth,  and  which,  therefore,  promises  well  of  their 
maturity.  We  foresee  for  them,  at  least,  a  life  of  pure  and  vifr 
tuous  enjoyment,  and  we  are  willing  to  anticipate  no  oomnum 
share  of  future  usefulness  and  splendor. 

In  the  second  place,  the  pursuits  of  knowled^  lead  not  onlj 
to  liaj)piness,  but  to  honor.  ''Len^h  of  days  is  in  her  riglqf 
hand,  and  in  her  left  are  riches  and  honor."  It  is  honorable  toi 
excel  even  in  the  most  trifling  species  of  knowle(]^»  in  those 
which  can  amuse  only  the  passing  hour.  It  is  more  honorable  to 
excel  in  those  different  branches  of  science  which  are  connected  : 
with  the  liberal  professions  of  life,  and  which  tend  so  nmdi  to 
the  dignity  and  well-being  of  humanity.  It  is  the  means  of 
raising  the  most  obscure  to  esteem  and  attention ;  it  opens  to  tlie 
just  ambition  of  youth  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  T^ 
spected  situations  in  society ;  and  it  places  them  there  with  At 
c(msoling  reflection  that  it  is  to  their  own  industry  and  labor,  ia 
the  providence  of  God,  that  they  are  alone  indebted  &r  them. 
But  to  excel  in  the  higher  attainments  of  knowledge,  to  be  di^ 
tinguished  in  those  greater  pursuits  which  have  commanded  flifi 
attention  and  exhausted  the  abilities  of  the  wise  in  every  fermer  I 
age,  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  distinctions  of  human  understanding 
the  most  honorable  and  grateful. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  great  men  who- have  gone  befim  I 
iLs  in  ever\^  path  of  glory,  we  feel  our  eye  turn  from  the  career  | 
of  war  and  ambition,  and  involuntarily  rest  upon  those  who  hav^ 
displayed  tlic  great  truths  of  religion,  who  have  investigated  the 
laws  of  social  Avelfare,  or  extended  the  sphere  of  human  know* 
ledge.  The.se  are  honors,  we  feel,  which  have  been  gained  without 
a  crim(^  and  which  can  be  enjoyed  without  remorse.  Thqf  are 
honors,  also,  which  can  never  die, — ^which  can  shed  lustre  even 
ujmn  the  hum])lest  head, — and  to  which  the  young  of  every  so^ 
ceeding  age  will  look  up,  as  their  brightest  incentivea  to  the  ffor- 
euit  of  virtuous  fame. 
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ON  THE   USE  AND   ABUSE   OF  AMCSEMESTS, 

It  were  unjust  and  un<rrateful  to  conceive  tluit  the  amusements 
of  lifw  are  altogether  forbid  l)y  its  beneficent  Author.  They  serve, 
on  the  contrary,  important  purpc>se.s  in  the  economy  of  human  life, 
and  are  destined  to  produce  important  effects  both  upon  our  hap- 
piness and  character.  Tliey  are,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  languftge 
of  the  Psalmist,  "the  weli.s  of  the  desert;"  the  kind  resting-places 
in  which  toil  may  relax,  in  ^vhich  the  weary  spirit  may  recover 
its  tone,  and  where  the  dcr^ponding  luind  may  resume  its  strength 
and  its  hopes. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  innocent  amusements  of  life 
which  is  dangerous,  but  the  abuse  of  them ;  it  is  not  when  they 
are  occasionally,  but  when  they  are  constantly,  pursued ;  when 
the  love  of  amusement  degenerates  into  a  passion ;  and  when, 
from  being  an  occasional  indulgence,  it  becomes  an  habitual 
desire.  What  the  consequences  of  this  inordinate  love  of  amuse- 
ment are  I  shall  now  entfeavor  very  briefly  to  show  you. 

1.  It  tends  to  degrade  all  the  powers  of  tiie  understanding.  It 
is  the  eternal  law  of  nature  that  truth  and  wisdom  are  the  off- 
spring of  labor,  of  vigor,  and  perseverance  in  every  worthy  object 
of  pursuit.  The  eminent  stations  of  fame,  accordingly,  and  the 
distinguished  honors  of  knowledge,  have,  in  every  age,  been  the 
reward  only  of  such  early  attainments,  of  tliat  cherished  elevation 
of  mind  which  pursues  only  magniiicent  ends,  and  of  that  heroic 
fortitude  which,  whether  in  action  or  in  speculation,  pursues  them 
by  the  means  of  undeviating  exertion. 

For  the  production  of  such  a  character  no  discipline  can  be  so 
unfit  as  that  of  the  habitual  love  of  amusement.  It  kindles  not 
the  eye  of  ambition,  it  bids  the  heart  beat  with  no  throb  of 
generous  admiration,  it  lets  the  soul  be  calm,  while  all  the  rest 
of  our  fellows  are  passing  us  in  the  road  of  virtue  or  of  science. 
Satisfied  with  humble  and  momentary  enjoyment,  it  aspires  to  no 
honor,  no  praise,  no  pre-eminon(,'e,  and,  contented  with  the  idle 
gratification  of  the  present  hour,  forgets  alike  what  man  has 
done  and  what  man  was  born  to  do. 

2.  The  inordinate  love  of  pleasure  is,  in  the  second  place, 
equally  hostile  to  the  moral  character.  If  the  feeble  and  passive 
disposition  of  mind  which  it  ])roduces  be  unfavorable  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  understanding,  it  is,  in  the  same  measure,  as  un- 
fiivorable  to  the  best  employments  of  the  heart.  The  great 
duties  of  life,  the  duties  for  which  every  man  and  woman  is  born, 
demand,  in  all  situations,  the  mind  of  labor  and  perseverance. 
From  the  first  hour  of  existen(;e  to  the  last, — from  the  cradle  of 
the  infant,  beside  which  the  mother  watches  with  unslumbering 
fve,  to  the  grave  of  the  aged,  where  the  son  pours  his  last  tears 
upon  the  bier  of  his  fath(»r, — in  all  that  intermediate  time,  every 
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day  calls  for  oxorticm  and  activity,  and  the  moral  honon  of  i 
being  can  only  be  won  by  the  steadfast  magnanimity  of  pi^ 
duty. 

3.  In  the  last  place,  this  unmanly  disposition  10  equally  & 
to  happiness  as  to  virtue.  To  the  wise  and  virtuouBy  to  tli 
who  use  the  pleasures  of  life  only  as  a  temporary  relaxation, 
a  resting-place  to  animate  them  on  the  great  joaraey  on  wk 
they  are  travelling,  the  hours  of  amusement  bring  real  pleasu 
to  them  the  well  of  joy  i.8  ever  fiill,  while  to  those  who  linger 
its  side,  its  waters  are  soon  dried  and  exhausted. 

I  speak  not  now  of  those  bitter  waters  which  must  min 
themselves  with  the  well  of  unhallowed  pleasure,  of  the  sec 
reproaches  of  accusing  conscience,  of  the  sad  sense  of  shame  a 
dishonor,  and  of  that  degraded  spirit  which  must  bend  its 
beneath  the  scorn  of  the  world ;  I  speak  only  of  the  nmple  a 
natural  effect  of  unwise  indulgence,  that  it  renders  the  mi 
callous  to  enjoyment,  and  that,  even  though  the  "  fountain  W' 
full  of  water,''  the  feverish  lip  is  incapable  of  satiating  its  thii 
Alas!  here,  too,  we  may  see  the  examples  of  human  folly.  "^ 
may  s<?c  around  us  everywhere  the  fatal  effects  of  unrestraii 
pleasure;  the  young  sickening  in  the  midst  of  every  pure  a 
genuine  enjoyment;  the  mature  hastening,  with  hopclesB  step, 
fill  up  the  hours  of  a  vitiated  being;  and,  what  is  still  m* 
wretclied,  the  hoary  head  wandering  in  the  way  of  folly,  ai 
with  an  unhallowed  dotage,  returning  again  to  the  trifles  and  1 
amusements  of  childhoou. 

i^uch,  then,  my  young  friends,  are  the  natural  and  expericnc 
consequences  of  the  inordinate  love  even  of  innocent  amusemc 
and  such  the  intellectual  and  moral  degradation  to  which  ' 
paths  of  ])leasure  conduct.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  pause  ere  3 
iKgin  your  course,  ere  those  habits  are  acquired  which  may  ne 
again  be  subdued,  and  ere  ye  permit  the  charms  of  pleasure 
wind  around  your  soul  their  fascinating  powers. 


LJUTITIA   ELIZABETH  MACLEAN,  180S^1838. 

L.tiTiTiA  Elizabeth  Lanpon,^  one  of  the  sweetest  of  the  female  poets  of 
apro,  was  born  in  London,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1802.  She  was  the  e]< 
of  three  children,  of  whom  one,  a  girl,  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen;  the  otl 
the  Boy.  Whiltington  Henry  Landon,  was  the  attached  and  almoet  inaepan 
companion  of  her  childhood  and  youth.  She  gare  early  indications  of 
lore  of  letters,  reading  with  avidity  every  thing  that  came  in  her  way,  1 
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wriling  stories,  the  inveutlou  of  her  youthful  genius,  which  she  would  read  to 
her  brotlier. 

In  1821,  when  she  was  about  nineteen,  appeared  her  first  publication,  The 
Faic  of  Adelaide,  a  Bwiss  romantic  tale,  dedicuteii  to  Mrs  Siddons. — a  story 
of  Irtv**,  war,  an«l  misery, — with  some  minor  poems.  From  this  period  till  1824, 
a  series  of  Poetical  iSkctcfies,  to  which  was  annexed  the  tfiguatnre  "L.  E.  L.," 
appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette;  and  L.  E.  L.  Hpoedily  became  a  great 
faTorito  with  the  public.^  She  also  contributed  largely  to  niany  other  periodi- 
cals, and  to  nearly  all  tin*  annuals,  of  some  of  which  &he  wrote  all  the  jMK«try, 
as  of  Fuikcr'H  Draw  iiuj- Room  Scrap-Book,  the  Flower  if  of  Lovclinats,  and  the 
BijiM  Almanac.  This  almost  ceaseless  composition  necessarily  precluded  the 
th<»ught,  study,  and  cultivation  essential  to  the  production  of  poetry  of  the 
highest  order.  **  Hence,  with  all  their  fancy  and  feeling,  her  principal  works 
— the  Improvimtricey  the  TroHfjailour,  the  CfoMcn  Violet,  the  GoUlen  Bracelet, 
and  the  Vow  of  the  Peacock — bear  a  strong  family  likeness  to  ench  other  in 
their  recurrence  to  the  same  sources  of  allusion  and  the  sanic!  veins  of 
imagery, — in  the  conventional  rath<jr  than  natural  coloring  of  their  de- 
•cripttons,  and  in  the  excessive  though  not  unmusical  carelessness  of  their 
Tersification.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  constant  strain  upon  her  j)i>wer8 
and  the  ceaseless  distractions  of  a  Loudon  life,  Mi.-<s  Landon  accomplisheil 
much  for  her  own  mind  in  the  progress  of  its  career:  she  haxl  reached  a  deeper 
eamet^tness  of  thought.  ha<l  added  largely  to  the  .stores  of  her  knowledge,  and 
done  much  towards  the  [>oli«hing  and  perfecting  of  her  verse." 

Miss  Landon  was  married  on  the  7lli  of  June,  1H;{S,  to  George  Maclean,  Esq., 
Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Africa,  and.  soon  leaving  England  for  her  new 
abodi>,  she  arrived  there  on  the  loth  of  August.*  Letters  were  received  from 
her  by  her  friends  in  England,  telling  them  of  her  employments  and  her 
happiness  J  but  these  were  s<x)n  followed  by  news  of  her  death.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  ICth  of  October  of  the  same  year,  she  was  ftniud  dead  ui)on  the 
floijr  of  her  chamber.' 

Of  Mrs.  Maclean's  genius  there  can  be  but  one  oj)inion.  "She  had  great 
intellectual  p<.)wer.  a  hi;;hly  sensitive  and  ardent  imaginatitm.  an  intense 
fervor  of  passionate  emf>tion,  and  almost  unequalled  eloquence  and  lluency. 
Of  mere  art  she  displayed  but  little.  Her  style  U  irregular  an<l  careless,  but 
th*»re  ia  genius  in  every  line  she  has  written."  The  folh^wing  are  some 
of  her  best  pieces : — 


1  r>i-in;r  her  futher  ulx'iit  tliiM  tiiiit%  xhc  ay- 
pli'.-J  thu  fruits  ef  lior  llt«niry  lailmrM  to  tho 
tr.«jntr-iuinc«^  "f  her  family.  e?»pe<i)illy  ti»  tlie 
a««i-taiio<;  of  her  brother,  tlieii  nt  Oxfuni. 

•Ca\'*'  CoaKt  ^''ttHtle,  Oiilf  of  Ciiiiiir.i.  is  the 
niijTal  of  the  IJritish  p-iBsj-gsioxw  ou  the  (lold 

■  K*isv\  tlio  eif|;htb  rhapter  of  Crunkg/ntnk'f 
Ki^ft^H  Vi'tir*  Ml  Ihf  fi"M  OhuI  of  Afridi, 
viiii-h  Ia  (Jevot4.'il  to  nn  aecouiit  of  Mr.  niid  Mr.». 
NTcloHii.  aii<l  eRix'Cially  to  th<-  death  <>f  tin' 
Uit<-r.  ¥t**i\\  Mr.  (^.'k  t iniiiiiHt.intial  iiarra- 
liTit.  it  Ia  highly  proliablu  that  bhe  died  in  a 


tit,  hiinilnr  to  one  wlii<'li  rhe  had  had  in  lai,-^- 
hind  ami  whieh  then  proved  iifariy  fatal. 
Tln'  8ti»ry  that  wuh  circidatrd  that  she  i-om- 
niitted  (iuii'ido  wa.s  iindoiilitedly  a  shunliT,  aH 
hIh'  lia«l  no  roison  for eoinniittiii;;  -ii<-h  a  diid, 
bi'in;;  h:ipi»y  in  Iwr  dono'^tie  nlatiorifi,  and 
huvin;;  e\i«ry  r»>awn  to  I«»ok  forward  to  kiIII 
higher  fame  ixa  an  anthor.  Kead  tle<  who]4 
eftiii'  of  her  death  very  fidly  ^tatod  in  tliat 
int<>r<>KtinK  NH»k.  If'tunn  tint/  Ifumits  of  tU*. 
BrUi*h  /^i<tf,  by  William  Ilowitt;  also  a  papi;r 
iijion  tho  Mubjwt  in  the  Atlantic  MimVity  for 
.March,  iJiOS. 
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SL'CCESS  A1.0XE  .1EEX. 

Few  know  of  lifc'a  beginiiinpa:— meu  Iwliold 
Tbe  Rool  aehieved ; — the  wsrrior,  when  hi"  sword 
Flashes  red  triunij)h  ia  the  noonday  sun ; 
The  poet,  when  bis  Ivre  hiuigti  on  the  nulm: 
The  BtiUeBmon,  when  the  crowd  proclaun  hU  vtiicf^ 
And  mould  opitilon  on  Ida  gifl«d  toogiie: 
The;  (viint  not  life's  fimt  steps,  and  Dever  IhiDlc 
Upon  tha  monr  mixer^ble  huurs 
Wben  hope  deferr'd  was  aiuknens  to  llie  heut. 
They  reokon  not  the  battle  and  the  manh, 
The  long  privations  of  a  wofled  ^outh  ■ 
Thef  never  see  Ibe  bniiner  till  unfiirl'd! 
What  are  to  them  lie  Kilitary  nijihls 
PiisB'd  pikle  nod  anxious  hr  the  sickly  lailll^ 
Till  the  young  pot't  wini  ilie  world  ut  last 
To  liflen  to  the  miiHic  long  his  own? 
Tbe  crowd  attend  the  stalesman's  Sorr  mind 
That  tnakea  tlieir  destiny;  bnt  tbey  io  not  Inwe 
Its  struggle,  or  its  long  expectancy. 
Ilard  arc  life's  early  steps;  and,  but  that  youth 
Ib  buoyant,  confident,  and  strong  in  hope, 
tlen  would  behold  its  thresiiold,  and  despsir. 


TUti    WIDO  WS  MITE. 

It  is  the  fruit  of  waking  houn 

When  others  are  anleep ; 
Wlien  moaning  round  Ihu  lun*-thuli'h'd  rouf 

Tiie  wiiitls  of  winter  xvxf. 

It  ix  the  fnul  of  BUmmer  dayH 

Pass'd  in  a  gloomy  room, 
When  others  are  abroad  to  taalc 

The  pleasant  morning  bloom. 

'Tis  given  from  a  scwil^  More, 

And  miEs'd  while  it  u  given ; 
'Tia  gi^en. — tor  the  claims  of  eattli 

Are  less  than  those  of  heaven. 

Few,  save  the  poor,  feel  for  the  \>oot; 

The  rich  know  not  how  hard 
It  i^  to  be  of  needful  food 

And  needful  rest  debnrr'd. 

Their  pathi  are  patlis  of  plenteouxnem: 

They  sleep  on  tilk  and  down. 
And  never  Ibink  how  hravily 

The  weary  head  lies  down. 

They  know  not  of  the  scanty  meal, 

With  small  nale  focen  round : 
No  Are  upon  Ibc  cold,  damp  hearlh,  - 

When  wiow  is  on  the  Bround.  J 
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They  never  bj  their  window  sit^ 

And  see  the  gay  pase  by, 
Yet  take  their  weary  work  again, 

Though  with  a  mournful  eye. 

The  rich,  they  give, — they  miss  it  not, — 

A  blessine  cannot  be 
Like  that  which  rests,  thou  widowed  one, 

Upon  tliy  gift  and  thee ! 


TIME  ARRESTING   THE  CAREER   OF  PLEASURE, 


Stay  thee  on  thy  wild  career, 
Other  ftounds  than  mirth's  are  near ; 
Spread  not  those  white  arms  in  air ; 
Fling  those  roses  from  thy  hair ; 
8top  awhile  those  glancins  feet ; 
6dll  thy  golden  cymbals'  beat ; 
King  not  thus  thy  joyous  laugh ; 
Cease  that  purple  cup  to  quan : 
Hear  my  voice  of  warning,  hear, — 
Stay  thee  on  thy  wild  career  I 

Yoatirs  sweet  bloom  is  round  thee 

now; 
Boses  laugh  upon  thy  brow ; 
Radiant  are  thy  starry  eyes ; 
Sprinji:  is  in  the  crimson  dves 
C/er    which    thy   dimpled    smile    is 

wreatliing ; 
Incense  on  thy  lip  is  breathing ; 
Light  and  Love  are  round  thy  soul, — 
But   thunder-peals    o'er   June    skies 

roll; 


Even  now  the  storm  is  near, — 
Then  stay  thee  on  thy  mad  career  I 

Raise  thine  eyes  to  yonder  sky. 
There  is  writ  thy  destiny  I 
Clouds  have  vail'd  the  new  moon- 
light; 
Stars  have  fallen  from  their  height ; 
These  are  emblems  of  the  fote 
That  waits  thee, — dark  and  desolate  I 
All  mom's  lights  are  now  thine  own, 
Soon  their  glories  will  be  gone ; 
What  remams  when  they  depart  ? 
Faded  hope  and  wither'u  heart : 
Like  a  flower  with  no  perfume 
To  keep  a  memory  of  its  bloom ! 

Look  upon  that  hour-mark'd  round, 
Jjisten  to  that  fateful  sound ; 
There  my  silent  hand  is  stealing. 
My  more  silent  course  revealing ; 
AVild,  devoted  Pleasure,  hear, — 
Stay  thee  on  thy  mad  career  I 


THE    WRONGS  OF  LOVE. 

Alas !  how  bitter  are  the  wrongs  of  love  I 
Life  has  no  other  sorrow  so  acute: 
For  love  is  made  of  every  fine  emotion, 
Of  generous  impulses,  and  noble  thoughts ; 
It  looketh  to  the  stars,  and  dreams  of  heaven ; 
It  nestles  mid  the  flowers,  and  sweetens  earth. 
Ix>ve  is  aspiring,  yet  is  humble,  too : 
It  doth  exalt  another  o'er  itself, 
With  sweet  heart-homage,  which  delights  to  raise 
That  which  it  worships ;  yet  is  fain  to  win 
The  idol  to  its  lone  and  lowly  home 
Of  deep  affection.    'Tis  an  utter  wreck 
When  such  hopes  perish.    From  that  moment^  life 
Has  in  its  depths  a  well  of  bitterness. 
For  which  there  is  no  healing. 

24 


LOVE'S  LAST   WOllbS. 

Light  lie  ardimd  lh(«,  hope  b«  ihj  goiile ; 

G.if  lie  th;  bark,  mid  fmooi]]  tie  ibe  tide ; 

tk>h  be  the  wind  tlud  beureth  tliw  im, 

8w«eL  be  thy  welL-utiit;,  Ih)'  wundcringi  dMin. 

Bright  be  the  hearth,  iiihv  lltt  tvtn  you  love  bcM 

Criv^t  the  long-abM-iil  )i|*uin  to  hia  rent; 

Ik  tliy  life  like  gliul  niu«ic,  which  flontctli  nway 

As  iJic  gaU  liugcriiig  uvci  tlie  ni»e-tnii'  in  H»f. 

But  yet  while  thy  momenta  in  roi-lody  roll, 

Be  (Hie  dark  reraembruice  left  rm  thv  Boal, 

Be  tlte  K>ng  of  the  uvHiiina  thrii«  mi  oti  tliiiie  aw, — 

Then  think  how  joiir  twilight«  were  put  swajf  hm 

And  yet  let  the  ahndow  of  Borrowing  lie 

Light  !ia  the  dicnm  iir  (he  tnorning  to  therl 

One  Tend,  faint  recollection,  one  liut  sigh  of  tliine 

May  be  gnuilcd  (o  love  to  dovul«l  an  mine ! 


TRS  POET. 

Oh,  nay  not  that  truth  doc*  not  dwell  with  the  lyre, 

Thau  the  niin»<lrel  will  fei^  wltat  be  never  has  felt ; 
Oh,  Kay  not  hia  love  iit  a  (iig^itive  lire. 

Thrown  o'er  the  hhuw  mountuins,  will  xparkle,  not  mvlt 
It  IB  not  the  Alpine  liilb  rich  with  the  niy 

OS  suueet  can  iniaf;e  the  M>ul  of  the  lutrd  ; 
Tlie  linht  of  tho  evening  wound  them  may  |iliiy, 

But  the  frost-work  beiieuh  io,  lliough  linslil.  <K>l<i  and  hanl. 
that  cenwleBHly  glows, 
y  find  hig  owii  i*>TnlJliiuc«  porlmy'd; 
The  red  lireB  that  glenia  «n  tlie  suinniiln  are  thoHc 

That  Sr»t  on  his  uwn  inraoat  spirit  linvv  prey'd. 
Ah,  deeply  the  miniilrel  ban  felt  all  he  sina;", 

Every  pasiiion  ho  [minis  hIa  own  booom  has  known ; 
No  note  of  wild  miiBJ)'  in  nwcpl  from  the  atringHs 

But  lirHt  hia  own  feelings  hav*  eolined  tlie  trrne, 
'i'hi>n  favf  not  his  love  ih  a  Aijntive  Qre, 

That  the  tieurt  «iu  tie  let;  while  llic  tip  !■  of  flame ; 
( )h.  xny  not  that  Lriitli  dues  uut  dwell  with  ibe  Ivre ; 

I'lir  the  inline  of  the  heart  and  the  harp  are  tLe  wime. 


THOMAS  HATNES  BAYLY,  1797~13S9. 

Tbdhis  nttSEB  likri.1  wns  bom  in  the  eity  of  Datb.  in  the  year  ITDT.  i1n 
the  completion  of  liia  education.  Iio  bagan  tliB  world  under  the  not  ravnntblo 
MupIcGB,  and  mingled  with  the  tiaiit  aonif ty  ot  tlic  day.     At  th«  agu  at  tWVDl}'- 
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f  having  married  an  excellent  and  accompliBhcd  woman,  who  brought 
a  considerable  fortune,  ho  retired  to  a  country-acat  in  Sussex,  where  he 
nued  in  the  enjoyment  of  literary  leisure  and  domestic  happiness  till 
when  he  experienced  a  change  in  his  pecuniary  aifairs.  The  fortune 
is  wife  had  been  mostly  expended,  and  his  father  suddenly  became  a 
rupt  and  left  the  country.  Under  this  pressure  of  misfortunes,  he  ad- 
ed  the  following  beautiful 

VERSES  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Oh !  hadst  thou  never  shared  my  fate. 

More  dark  that  fate  would  prove : 
ily  heart  were  truly  desolate 

Without  thy  soothing  love. 

But  tliou  haMt  siifler'd  for  mv  sake, 

Whilst  tills  relief  I  founci, 
Like  fearless  lii>8  that  strive  to  take 

The  {X)ison  from  a  wound. 

My  fond  afTection  thou  liojit  seen, 

Then  judge  of  my  regret 
To  think  more  liappy  thou  hadst  been 

If  we  had  never  met! 

And  has  that  thought  been  shared  by  thee? 

Ah,  no  t  that  smiling  cheek 
Proves  more  unchanging  love  for  mo 

Than  labor'd  words  could  speak. 

But  there  are  tme  hearts  whicli  the  sight 

Of  sorrow  summons  forth ; 
Tliough  known  in  days  of  past  delight, 

We  knew  not  half  their  worth. 

How  unlike  some  who  have  proft»ss*d 

So  much  in  friendship's  name, 
Yet  calmly  pause  to  think  how  best 

They  may  evade  her  claim. 

But,  ah  I  from  them  to  thee  I  turn, — 

They'd  make  me  loathe  mankind  ; 
Far  better  lessons  I  may  learn 

From  thy  more  holy  mind. 

The  love  that  gives  a  charm  to  home, 

I  feel  they  cannot  take: 
We'll  pray  for  happier  years  to  come, 

For  one  another's  sake. 

e  had  hitherto  written  for  his  amusement,  but  he  now  had  to  write  for  his 
d;  and  soon  he  became  one  of  the  most  industrious  as  well  as  the  most 
eMfal  of  English  song-writers.  But.  though  ho  received  large  sums  for 
most  popular  songs  and  ballads,  he  was,  from  his  want  of  habits  of 
/amjf  always  embarrassed  and  oppressed  with  debt.  The  excitement 
tion^d  bj  hii  situation  at  length  induced  disease;  and  ho  died  at  Chelten- 
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ham,  after  a  severe  and  protracted  illneai,  on  the  S2d  of  April,  18S99  i 
forty-second  year,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  children  to  mourn  hie  prem 
loss. 

Mr.  Bayly  was  the  author  of  Bough  Sketchu  qf  Bath,  BarHaimmiary  L 
and  other  Poems,  and  many  pieces  for  the  stage.  Bal  he  it  now  n 
known  for  his  exquisite  songs,  which  for  sweetness  end  elegance  are  m 
only — if  they  be  second — to  those  of  Bums  and  Hoore;  showing  the  pi 
fancy,  the  practised  ear,.feind  the  refined  taste  of  the  aathor.  They  are  sii 
natural,  graceful,  and  tender, — descriptive  of  the  feelings  of  all,  in  a  lan^ 
which  all  can  appreciate  and  understand.  It  is  doubtftil  if  any  other  son 
the  English  language  ever  attained  the  popolaritj  of  Ok,  no,  we  never  «u 
her  I  rdhea  Butterfly,  and  TheSoldier^a  Tear.  Other  of  his  songs,  as,  Why 
'  the  Men  propose?  and  My  Married  Daughter  could  you  sss^  show  a  different 
of  power, — that  the  author  possessed  that  knowledge  of  haman  nature^ 
those  powers  of  keen  and  delicate  satire,  which  can  lay  bare  the  secret  ^ 
ings  of  the  heart  of  a  vain  daughter,  or  of  a  silly,  ambitious  mother,  fo 
amusement  of  the  world. 

/  NEVER    WAS  A   FAVOBITB. 

I  never  was  a  favorite, — 

My  mother  never  smiled 
On  mc,  with  half  the  tendemese 

That  bless'd  her  fisurer  child : 
I've  wen  her  kiss  my  sister's  cheek, 

While  fondled  on  her  knee; 
I've  tuni'd  away,  to  hide  my  tears^-— 

There  was  no  Iuhb  for  me ! 

And  yet  I  strove  to  please  with  all 

My  little  store  of  sense; 
I  strove  to  please, — and  infancy 

Can  rarely  give  offence : 
But  when  my  artless  efibrts  met 

A  cold,  ungentle  check, 
I  did  not  dare  to  throw  myself 

In  tears  upon  her  neck  f 

How  blessed  are  the  beautiful  t 

Love  watches  o'er  their  birth; 
O  beauty !  in  my  nursery 

I  leum'd  to  know  thy  worth: 
For  even  there  I  often  felt 

Forsaken  and  forlorn ; 
And  wlsh'd — for  others  wish'd  it  too— 

I  never  had  been  bom  I 

I'm  sure  I  was  affectionate; 

But  in  my  sister's  fece 
Tlicrc  was  a  look  of  love,  that  chiim'd 

A  smile  or  an  embrace: 
But  wlien  I  raised  my  lip  to  meet 

The  pressure  children  prize, 
None  laiew  the  feelings  or  my  heart^^ 

They  spoke  not  in  my  eyes. 
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Bixt  oh  I  that  heart  too  keenly  felt 

The  anguish  of  neglect ! 
I  Baw  my  sister's  lovely  form 

•With  gems  and  roses  decked : 
I  did  not  covet  them ;  but  oft, 

When  wantonly  reproved, 
I  envied  her  the  privilc^ 

Of  being  so  beloved. 

But  soon  a  time  of  triumph  came, 

A  time  of  sorrow  too ; 
For  sickness  o'er  my  sister's  form 

Her  venom'd  mantle  threw; 
The  features,  once  so  beautiful, 

Now  wore  the  hue  of  death ; 
And  former  friends  shrank  fearfiilly 

From  her  infectious  breath. 

'Twas  then,  unwearied,  dav  and  night, 

I  watchM  beside  lier  bed ; 
And  fearlesslv  upon  my  breast 

I  pillowed  Iier  \\oot  head. 
She  lived ! — and  loved  me  for  my  care,- 

My  grief  was  at  an  end ; 
I  was  a  lonely  being  once, 

But  now  1  have  a  friend. 


MY  MARRIED  DAUGHTER   COULD    YOU  SEE. 

My  married  daughter  could  you  see, 

I'm  sure  you  would  be  struck, — 
Mv  daughters  all  are  charming  girls, 

tew  mothers  have  such  luck. 
My  married  one — mj  eldest  child — 

All  hearts  by  magic  wins ; 
And  my  tsecond  so  resembles  her. 

Most  people  think  tliem  twins  I 

My  married  daughter  siioils  her  spouse, — 

fehe's  quite  a  jjattem  wife ; 
And  he  adores  her, — well  he  may, — 

Few  men  lead  such  a  life  I 
She  ne'er  had  married  mortal  man 

Till  he  had  won  her  heart ; 
And  my  second  darling's  just  the  same, — 

They're  seldom  known  apart 

Her  husband  oft  has  press'd  my  hand, 

While  tears  were  in  Ids  eyes. 
And  said,  *^You  brought  mv  Susan  up, — 

With  you  the  credit  lies.*^ 
To  make  her  a  domestic  wife, 

I  own,  was  all  my  aim ; 
And  my  second  is  domestic  too, —    • 

My  system  was  the  same. 

24* 
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Nowy  do  70a  know,  Fye  often  thoof^ 

The  ddest  of  the  two 
{SMb  married,  bo  I  may  speak  out) 

Would  just  have  suited  yam  / 
You  never  saw  her? — ^how  shall  I 

My  eldest  girl  portray  ? 
Oh !  my  seco^id  is  her  counterparty 

And  her  you'll  meet  to-day. 


WHY  DON'T  THE  MEN  PROPOSEt 

Why  don't  the  men  propose,  mamma? 

Why  doti't  the  men  propose? 
Each  seems  just  coming  to  the  pointy 

And  then  away  he  goes  I 
It  is  no  fault  of  yours,  mamma, 

That  everybody  knows ; 
You/ete  the  finest  men  in  town, 

Yet,  oh  I  they  won't  propose  I 

Pm  sure  I've  done  my  best,  mamma, 

To  make  a  proper  match ; 
For  coronets  and  eldest  sons 

I'm  ever  on  the  watch ; 
I've  hopes  when  some  dMnguii  beau 

A  glance  upon  me  throws ; 
But  though  he'll  dance,  and  smile,  and  flirt| 

Alas  I  he  won't  propose! 

I've  tried  to  win  by  lanffoishing 

And  dressing  like  a  blue ; 
I've  bought  big  books,  and  talk'd  of  them 

As  if  I'd  reMl  them  through  I 
Witli  hair  cropp'd  like  a  man,  Fre  felt 

The  heads  of  all  the  beaox; 
But  Snurzheim  could  not  toucfa  their  Aeort^ 

And,  oh  I  they  won't  propose  I 

I  tlircw  aside  the  books,  and  thought 

Tliat  ignorance  was  bliss ; 
I  felt  convinced  that  men  preferred 

A  simple  sort  of  Miss ; 
And  so  I  lisped  out  naught  beyond 

Plain  "y€»e8"  or  plain  "noes," 
And  wore  a  sweet  unmeaning  smile; 

Yet,  oh  I  they  won't  propose! 

I^ast  night,  at  Lady  Bamble^s  rout^  . 

I  heard  Sir  Harry  Qale 
Exclaim, ''  Now  I  propote  again  P' 

I  started,  turning  pale ; 
I  really  thought  my  time  was  conu^ 

I  blush'd  like  any  rose ; 
But,  joh  I  I  found  'twas  only  ai 

Kcart^  he'd  pnpom  I 
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And  what  is  to  be  done,  niaraina  ? 

Oh  I  what  is  to  he  done  ? 
I  really  have  no  time  to  lose, 

For  I  am  thirtv-one : 
At  balk  I  am  too  often  left 

Where  spinsters  nit  in  rows ; 
Why  wonH  the  men  jjropose,  mamma? 

Why  won't  the  men  propose  ? 


WINTER  OP  MACKWORTII  PR  A  ED.  1S02-1839. 

WiSTHROP  Mackworth  Prard,  son  of  Mr.  Sorgoant  Praod.  was  lx)rn  in  Lon- 
don, 1S02,  and  was  early  sent  to  Kton  Schcuil,  wlioro  ho  trained  high  reputation 
fcr  i«cholanihip  and  poetic  talent.  In  1S20  appoarod  a  monthly  magazine, 
called  Tht  Etonian.,  to  which  Praod  was  the  principal  contributor.  From  Eton 
he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  lie.  distingui-liod  himself  by  his 
brill iant  talent«  and  scholarship,  obtaining  the  highest  prizes  both  for  Greek 
odes  and  English  poems.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  speakers  of  the  famous 
Cambridge  Debating  Society  called  The  Uniofi,  his  most  formidable  rival 
being  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  whom  he  might  have  equalled  as  an 
orator  and  historian  had  not  his  brilliant  career  been  so  early  terminated. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1829.  and  was,  from  1S30  to  1835,  elected  twice  to 
Parliament,  where,  in  his  spccchcB.  he  showed  great  readiness  of  debating 
power,  as  well  as  keenness  of  wit.  For  a  short  time  he  was  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  anil,  had  his  life  boon  spared,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
Bunt  important  offices  of  state  would  have  been  within  his  reach  ;  but  he  died, 
of  consumption,  on  the  15th  of  July,  IS.'JO,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 

Most  of  Praed's  poetical  pieces  were  contributed  to  i)criodicals.^  They  are 
for  the  most  part  light,  fashionable  sketches,  but  arc  executed  with  great  truth 
and  sprightlincss.  His  very  serious  pieces,  though  few,  are  full  of  profound 
thought  presented  in  most  graceful  and  beautiful  diction.  Still,  it  is  tnio 
Uiat  fun,  and  frolic,  and  gay,  lively  satire  constituted  his  special  genius:  so 
that  with  much  truth  it  has  been  said  that  his  sober  poems  seem  more  mo- 
ehanical,  while  his  nonsense  was  natural.  But  in  much  of  his  nonsense  there 
ii  hidden  sense  of  a  most  instructive  character. 


3/y  MOTHER'S  aiiAVE^ 

My  mother's  grave,  my  mother^H  grave ! 

Oh!  dreamless  is  her  sluml^er  there, 
And  drowsily  the  banners  wave 

O'er  her  that  wds  so  chaste  and  fair; 


*'*Th«  Am«'rican«,  with  their  UHual  quli-k- 
Mw.  hin<^  a|EO  pcTceivtMl  hi.<«  incritK.  atiil  ]mi1>- 
IMimI  hiM  poetical  workH,  but  ]mv(>includ(!«l  in 
tbe  edition  many  po^mfl  whicli  Praed  never 
»rot«."  81oe«  the  abovo  wan  written  by  tho 
tqibor  of  Chambers's  Bonk  of  Days,  a  c<irr«^ 
and  elegant  edition  of  his  work!*,  edited  by 
B«^.  D^rwent  Culcndge.  ha8  bf>en  |mbtl#hed  by 
W.  J.  Wfddlcton.  Now  York,  184>r>,  in  2  vol«. 

'From   Tht  TramUuUmr.     When    but   nix 


years  old,  Pnied  wrote  Honie  remarkable  linea 
on  liiH  n^covery  from  a  danfjreroutf  illne^.  In 
thcDo  he  8i>eakB  thus  of  his  mother : — 


CI 


kindedt,  bent  of  mothcrn  I 


May  all  your  days  be  blest  with  many  comforts, 
Tliu  lust  of  them  far  distant  r 

And  though  she  died  the  next  year,  her  momoiy 
was  eror  precious  to  him. 
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Tea  I  love  is  tlead,  ind  memorr  Mfd  I 
But  when  the  dew  in  on  ihe  bmlte, 

And  ulence  Aleepa  on  enrth  and  ks, 
And  motiTDers  weep,  and  gbnata  bw^^ 
Oh  \  then  she  comeLb  Wk  U>  me, 
In  her  cold  beautj  iLirkly  aluded  I 

I  cannot  giwM  her  tux  or  form; 

But  wlint  to  me  is  form  or  tWeT 
I  do  not  Hok  tho  weary  worm 

To  ^Te  mc  back  each  biiried  grace 

Of  glii^tcning  eyes,  or  tnuling  treweel 

I  onlj  Te^tlut  ihe  la  here, 

And  that  wo  meet,  and  ihat 

And  that  I  di'ink  within  mine 

And  that  I  clasp  aronnd  my  benr^ 
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Not  in  the  wnlcing  thooght  by  day. 

Not  in  the  aightleaa  drtsjn  by  night. 
Do  the  mild  tonCH  Nid  glances  play, 

Of  ber  who  wwi  my  cradle'i  li(;hll 
Dul  in  some  twilight  of  calm  weather, 

She  glides,  by  fiuicy  dimly  wrought 
A  gli  tiering  cloud,  a  darkling  beam, 

With  a21  the  quiet  of  h  thought, 
And  all  the  jioHunn  of  a  dreun, 
Link'd  in  a  goldcu  spell  together  I 

A    WINDLASS— A    CHAItADS. 

Jlo  who  can  make  my  First  lo  roll, 

IVben  not  a  breath  is  blowing. 
May  vciy  slightly  tnm  my  Whole 

'^0  set  a  mountain  going: 

He  who  cfln  curb  my  Beoond'a  will 

Wbcn  slie's  inclined  for  ravioKi 
M^  turn  my  Whole  more  Bligbuy  itill 

To  cure  the  moon  of  moving! 

A   FOOTI'AIi—A    CHARADE. 

The  Palmer  comra  from  the  Holy  Land ; 
Koarce  on  niv  First  enn  the  Palmer  stand : 
Tlie  Prior  will  Uke  the  air  toJny ; 
( hi  ray  Second  Ibe  Prior  trots  away ; 
'Tia  pleiLEaiiter,  under  a  summer  mm, 
With  robea  to  ride  than  with  nig»  to  run. 

Mv  Whole  leap'd  out  of  Ifie  road-ride  ditch, 

^Vlib  "Stand"  to  the  poor  man,  and  "^taiid"  to  the  ri<A; 

From  the  Prior  he  aliin  bis  mantle  bir ; 

Prom  the  Palmer  he  wina  but  pity  ajid  player;      .  ^ 

'Tie  safer,  when  urime  is  prowling  wide.  ■ 

With  ragi  lo  run  than  witb  robra  to  ride.  ■^ 
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A   ORE  AT  POET— A   CHARADE. 

Come  from  my  First,  av,  come ! 

The  battle  dawn  is  nigh ; 
And  the  screaming  trump  and  the  thmurring  drum 

Are  calling  thee  to  die  I 
Fight  as  thy  fathers  fought, 

¥'all  as  thy  fathers  fell  I 
Thy  task  is  taught,  thy  shroud  is  wrought : 

So,  forward  I  and  farewell  I 

Toll  ^e  my  Second  I  toll  I 

Fhng  Iiieh  the  flambeau's  light ; 
And  sing  the  hymn  for  a  parted  soul 

Beneath  the  silent  night ! 
The  hdm  upon  his  hea(^ 

The  cross  upon  liis  breast, 
Let  the  prayer  be  Paid,  and  the  tear  be  shed : 

So  take  him  to  his  rest. 

Call  ye  my  Wliole,  (70,  call  I 

The  lord  of  late  and  lay ; 
And  let  him  gieet  the  sable  pall 

With  a  noble  song  to-day ; 
Go.  call  him  by  his  name ; 

No  fitter  hand  may  crave 
To  light  the  flame  of  a  soldier's  fame 

On  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  grave.* 

TO  HELENA 

What  prayer,  dear  ITclen,  shall  I  pray, 

On  this  my  brightest  holiday, 

To  tlie  great  CJiver  of  all  good, 

By  whom  our  th(»ughts  are  understood, — 

Lowly  or  lofty,  wild  or  weak, — 

Long  ere  the  tardy  tongue  can  speak  ? 

For  you,  mv  trcawire,  let  me  pray 
Tha^  as  swift  Time  shall  steal  away 
Year  after  year,  you  ne'er  may  deem 
The  radiance  of  this  morning's  beam 
Less  happy — holy — than  you  know 
It  dawn'd  for  us  two  years  ago. 

And  for  our  infants  let  me  pray — 
Our  little  precious  babes — that  they, 
Whate'er  their  lot  in  future  years,' 
Sorrow  or  gladness,  smiles  or  tears, 
May  own  whatever  is,  is  just. 
And  learn  their  mother's  hope  and  trust 


T  the  ■olntion  examine  tho  Fifth  Decade, 
dfl  was  bia  wife,  Helen,  daughter  of  Ocorgo 
,  Bki.,  to  whom  he  was  nnlted  in  tho 
er  of  1835.  During  the  four  years  of 
oompAOlooahip,  she  devoted  to  nor  hua-. 


band,  whose  high  qnalltica,  intellectual  and 
moral,  she  was  in  every  way  qnaliflod  to  appre- 
ciate, all  the  resources  of  the  most  assiduous 
affection.    She  died  1861. 
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And  for  my  own  heart  let  me  pnj 
Tlml  God  may  moulil  me  iluf  by  day, 
Bt  grace  descending  from  above^ 
iiom  worthv  of  Ihcjoj'  and  love 
Which  llia'bcneficenre  divine 
On  this,  my  beat  of  days,  made  mine. 

Oo  la  the  oncx  Icrved  bovcra; 
Wreatlie  blushing  roaeHTor  Ihv  lady's  hsir; 

Wiolcr  Ime  been  upon  the  leuves  and  flowen 
ThL7  were! 

Look  fur  tho  domes  of  kinj^; 
Lo,  ihe  owl's  forlresH,  or  the  tiger's  Inirt 

Oblivion  nils  bonde  them ;  motkerf  aingB^ 

Tliey  were ! 

Waken  the  minetrel's  iale; 
Bid  Lbc  amociili  pleader  dinrm  the  liatenin^  lur: 
The  chordii  ale  broken,  and  the  li^a  are  raub 
They  were  I 

Visit  ibe  Ereot  and  brave; 
Worship  llie  witcheries  of  the  bright  and  &ir. 
Ifl  not  thy  foot  upon  a  new-made  gravel — 
Thev  were! 


A  ftw  brief  years  to  Inbor  and  to  lioar : 

Tlien  conic  <bc  wxton,  and  the  old  trite  talc, 

"■\Vewere!" 


« the  Sabbath  mad«T— 
pose  and  rert; 
fy'a  aclilng  h^d, 
Ambition's  luixioue  breast : 
Tlie  ulave  tliat  digit  the  mine, 

The  serf  llial  plou^fafl  the  soil, 
For  them  it  was  ordaio'd  lo  ehiiw; — 
It  is  for  all  that  toil. 

For  whom  was  th^  Sabbath  made  1 — 
It  opens  the  Book  of  Pea<!e, 

Whieli  (ella  of  Uowers  iliat  never  tnio, 
or  Bongs  thai  nFA-cr  cenve; 
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If  the  hopes  you  nursed  decline. 
If  the  friends  you  clierwh'd  tlie, 

For  you  it  wa«  ordain'd  to  sliine ; — 
It  is  for  all  tliat  sigh. 

For  whom  "was  the  Sabbath  made  ? — 

It  calls  the  wretch  to  pniyer, 
Whose  soul  the  noonday  tliouglits  upbraid, 

And  the  midniglit  virions  scare : 
It  calls  thee  to  the  shrine ; 

Fear'st  thou  to  enter  in  ? 
For  thee  it  wai»  ordain'd  to  shine ; — 

It  is  for  all  that  sin. 


JAMES  SMITH,  177 0-1830. 

Thb  two  brothers,  James  and  Horace  Smith,  as  the  joint  authors  of  the  i2«« 
ycied  AddresJtes,  are  almost  as  closely  associated  together  in  modern,  as  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  are  in  early  English,  literature.^  They  were  the  sons  of 
Bobert  Smith,  an  eminent  legal  practitioner  of  London.  James  was  born  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1775.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  school  at  Chigwell,  in 
£uez,  where  his  talents  excited  the  admiration  of  his  master.  After  com- 
pleting his  education,  he  was  articled  to  his  father,  was  taken  into  partner- 
ihip  in  due  time,  and  eventually  succee<led  to  the  business;  but  never  did  his 
professional  engagements  alienate  him  altogether  from  his  literary  pursuits. 

His  natural  tendency  to  banter  and  cajolery,  his  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
hit  strong  passion  for  the  drama,  and  his  love  of  London  society  and  manners, 
—bII  these  contributed  to  make  him  a  town  humorist,  and  his  society  courted 
by  the  circles  of  wit  and  fashion.  His  first  piecai  were  written  for  the  Picnic 
newspaper,  which  was  made  up  of  the  contributions  of  a  largo  number  of 
writers,  but  which  lived  only  about  two  years.  From  1807  to  1810  he  was  a 
eonitant  contributor  to  the  MonVify  Mirror.  In  1812  appeared  the  celebrated 
EtjtcUd  Addressca,"^  which  at  once  established  his  fame  as  a  writer  of  playful 


1  The  &me  of  tbeite  Inrothers  was  conflninl 
to  ft  limited  circle  until  the  palilicatlon  ol*  the 
M^jeetfd  AddrrsteM.  Janioe  ueetl  to  dwell  with 
Boch  pleanure  on  the  criticism  uf  a  LeiccstiT- 
•blre  clergyman: — **!  do  not  soe  why  they 
[Thf  Addrrjttes)  Hhoiild  have  heen  rejected;  I 
think  NoniH  of  them  very  good."  Thif«,  he 
Vbttld  aild,  is  alnioet  as  gou«l  bh  the  avowal  of 
the  Irifh  hishop,  who  said  that  thero  were 
■om»  thingv  in  Gulliver's  Travels  which  he 
Obuld  not  l»elieve. 

•  The  occasion  of  the  R^trted  AdrlreAtft, 
ailed  '*  OTiH  of  the  happiest  hite  in  literature," 
wu  aa  followA : — In  lsl2  the  directors  of  the 
Dnary  Luie  Theatre  offered  a  premium  uf 
tventj  pounds  for  the  beet  poetical  addreiw, 
tl  be  epoken  on  the  opening  uf  the  new  edi- 
iea.  A  casual  hint  frum  Mr.  Ward,  secretary 
t»the  theatre,  enggested  to  the  witty  brut  hen, 
ftimno  and  Horace  Smith,  the  comTMMition  of 
ft  Mnaa  uf  bomon>us  addreases  in  imitutiuu  of 


the  etyln  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  day, 
and  pn>feM:>lng  to  be  comp<Mcd  by  them.  'I'li<>y 
were  but  idz  weeks  in  writing  them,  niid  the 
work  M(M  ready  by  the  opening  of  the  thiMtn'. 
It.i  success  was  almost  unprocodentiHl,  lor  iti 
ten  yenrfl  it  reached  the  eighteenth  edition. 
The  articles  wiitten  by  James  Smith  nre: — 
No.  2.  Tlie  Baby's  D61.ut,  by  W.  W.  (\\<.ras- 
worth.)  No.  5.  IIara[ishire  Farmer's  AddrcfN, 
by  W.  C.  fCobbett.)  No.  7.  The  Rebuildinir,  by 
W.  S.  (8<mthey.)  No.  13.  Playhouse  Munin  m, 
by  S.  T.  C.  (ColeriilRe.)  No.  U.  Drury  Jjiiie 
IIu:<tin^,  by  a  Picnic  Poet  (a  quix  on  what 
are  called  humorous  songs).  No.  16.  Theatrical 
Alarm-Hell,  by  the  editor  uf  the  M.  P.  (Morn- 
ing PrtiJt.)  No.  17.  The  Theatre,  by  the  Rev. 
(}.  C.  (Crabbe.)  Nok.  18, 19,  and  20.  Macbeth, 
lieorgo  Itarnwell,  and  the  Stranger :  travestifs. 
He  iiirto  supplied  the  flnt  Btanxa  to  No.  4.  Cul 
Buno,  by  hard  B.  (Byrou.) 
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satire  and  humorous  parody  quite  oneqixalled.  Bo  Mtfafled  wu  he  wi 
popularity  thus  acquired  that  he  never  afterward  wrote  any  thing  of  len 
confining  himself  to  short,  anonTmous  pieces  in  the  Jfetfr  Moidh^f  Ma 
and  other  periodicals.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  December^  18S9.  His  b 
Horace  collected  his  works  and  published  them  in  two  Tolmne%  prefix 
biographical  memoir. 

THE  BABY'S  d£bUT. 

BT  W.  W. 

[8iK>ken  in  tho  cliaract«r  of  Nancy  Lake,  a  girl  atght  yetn  of  «fa.  who  is  dravB  iqwo  tL 
in  a  child's  chaiM  by  fiamuel  Hngnn,  her  UDcle's  portar.J 

My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And  I  was  eidit  on  New  Year's  Diy ; 

So  in  Kate  Wilson's  shop 
Papa  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's) 
Bought  me,  last  week,  a  doU  of  wax, 

And  brother  Jack  a  top. 

Jack's  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is^ 

He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his^ 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes, 
Takes  out  the  doll,  and  oh,  my  stars  I 
He  pokes  her  head  between  the  ban^ 

And  melts  off  half  her  nose  I 

Quite  cross,  a  bit  of  string  I  b^, 
And  tie  it  to  his  peg-top's  peg^ 

And  bang,  "with  might  and  nmin, 
ItR  head  against  tho  i)arlor-door : 
Off  flics  the  head,  and  hits  the  floor, 

And  breaks  a  window-pane. 

Tliis  made  him  cty  with  nute  and  niito; 
Well,  let  him  cry,  it  serves  him  rignk 

A  pretty  thing,  forsooth  I 
If  he's  to  melt,  all  scalding  hot, 
Half  my  doll's  nose,  and  1  am  not 

To  draw  his  peg-top's  tooth  I 

Aunt  Hannah  heard  the  window  break. 
And  cried,  '*0  naogh^  Nancy  Lake^ 

Thus  to  distress  your  aunt: 
No  Drury  Lane  for  you  to-day  V 
And  while  papa  said,  "  POoh,  she  may  f 

Mamma  said,  "  No,  she  shan't  P' 

Well,  after  many  a  sad  reproach, 
They  got  into  a  hackney-coach, 

And  trotted  down  tho  street 
I  saw  tliem  eo :  one  horae  was  blind ; 
The  tails  of  both  hung  down  behind  \ 

Their  shoes  were  oa  their  feet 

The  chaise  in  which  poor  brother  "BSiSL 
Used  to  be  drawn  to  PentonTille^ 
Stood  in  the  lumber-room:  -  '  • 
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I  wiped  the  dust  firom  off  the  top, 
While  Molly  mopp'd  it  with  a  mop^ 
And  brush'd  it  with  a  broom. 

My  uncle's  porter,  Samuel  Hughes, 
Came  in  at  six  to  black  the  shoes, 

(I  always  talk  to  Sam) : 
80  what  (foes  he,  but  takes  and  drags 
Me  in  the  chai«e  along  the  flags. 

And  leayes  me  where  I  am. 

My  father's  walls  are  made  of  brick, 
But  not  80  tall,  and  not  so  thick 

As  these ;  and — goodness  me  I — 
My  father's  beams  are  made  of  wood, 
But  neyer,  neyer  half  so  good 

As  these  that  now  I  see. 

What  a  large  floor  I  'tis  like  a  town ! 
The  carpet,  when  they  lay  it  down. 

Won't  lude  it,  I'U  be  bound : 
And  there^B  a  row  of  lamps ;  my  eye  1 
How  they  do  blaze  I    I  wonder  why 

They  Keep  them  on  the  ground. 

At  first  I  caught  hold  of  the  wing, 
And  kept  away ;  but  Mr.  Thing- 

Umbob,  the  prompter  man, 
Gaye  with  his  hand  my  chaise  a  shoye, 
And  said,  "Gk)  on,  my  pretty  loye; 

Speak  to  'em,  little  ^an. 

You'ye  only  got  to  curtsey,  whisp- 
er, hold  your  chin  up,  laugh  and  lisp^ 

And  then  you're  sure  to  take: 
I'ye  known  the  day  when  brats  not  quite 
Thirteen  eot  fifty  pounds  a-night, 

Then  why  not  >ancy  Lake  r' 

But  while  I'm  speaking,  where's  papa? 
And  where's  my  aunt?  and  where's  mamma? 

Where's  Jack  ?    Oh,  there  they  sit  I 
They  smile,  they  nod ;  Fll  go  my  ways, 
An(f  order  round  poor  Billy's  chaise^ 

To  join  them  in  the  pit. 

And  now,  good  gentlefolks,  I  so 
Tojoin  mamma,  and  see  the  show ; 

So,  bidding  you  adieu, 
I  curtsey,  like  a  pretty  miss. 
And  if  you'll  blow  to  me  a  kim, 

I'll  blow  a  kiss  to  you.* 


[Blowt  kin,  and  exit 


Is  to,  of  cooTM,  iu  imitation  of  Worda- 
•  aarlier  writing*;  for  in  their  preface 
ithors  wy,  "To  ATold  politics  and  per- 
tj,  to  imitate  the  turn  of  mind  a«  well 
phraseology  of  our  originals,  and,  at  all 
,  to  n^a»  a  harmless  laugh,  were  our 
otdecte;    in    the  attainment  of  which 


united  aims  we  were  eometim4«  harried  Into 
eztraragance.  In  no  instance  mtm  we  thae 
betrayed  into  greater  ii^astice  than  in  the 
case  of  Bir.  Wordsworth, — the  toaching  senti- 
ment, profound  wisdom,  and  copious  harmony 
of  whose  loftier  writings  we  lelt  unnoticed." 
*'  The  author  does  not,  in  this  instance^  atr 
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THE    THEATRE. 


'Tis  sweet  to  view,  from  half-pusl  five  to  aii, 
Oar  long  nax  eaiidlcB,  wtih  «liort  uoUod  wtcks, 
TuMch'd  bv  the  lamplightvr's  Promctlieiui  ut, 
Stan  inlo  ^iglili  "id  make  tlie  lijfhtor  etarl : 
To  Hee  red  Pbicliiu  tbjoueli  ll>c  gullel7-piine 
TiiiKe  with  hi?  ticam  Uie  benuu  of  Unirv  Ijute, 
While  gradual  jiarUeR  fill  out  widen'it  iiit, 
And  gu[ie.  and  fnue,  und  wonder,  ere  tliey  fiU 
What  vanoiw  swaiim  our  motlfv  wnlla  oonUin  1 
Fnnliinn  from  MoorfieldH,  honor  ttota  Chick  Lutic; 
Bunkprx  from  Pnpei  Buildings  here  rauirl, 
Buikrripts  from  Oolden  gi^uan  and  Rldini  Court; 
From  the  Haymnrkel  cauEuie  rogues  in  erain, 
Gulla  from  the  Poulto",  Boli-from  Waltr  Lmv; 
The  lottery  i»rmaiaiit,  (he  auction  uhnrk, 
The  full-price  msslar,  and  the  half-prlfe  clerk ; 
BoyH  who  long  linser  at  tlie  gallcr^-duur, 
With  pence  twice  five,  they  wnnl  but  twoijcnce  inor«^ 
Till  some  Sanioritnn  the  twopence  iniami, 
And  Bends  them  jumping  up  the  gauci^<MairB. 

Silence,  yp  gwl»  I  to  keep  your  longiiiw  in  »we, 
Tlie  muse  tihAll  tell  an  itecident  she  nivr. 

Pal  JeimingH  in  the  up]>er  gallery  mt ; 
Bui,  leaning  fonmrd,  Jennings  loat  biH  hiU ; 
Down  tiom  the  gallery  iJie  benver  flew, 
And  apum'd  the  one,  lo  settle  in  the  two. 
llov  shall  he  act?    Pay  at  ihe  gallery-door 
Two  rfiillinp  for  wliat  tost  when  new  Ihii  fiior? 
Or  till  lialf'tuioe,  to  save  liii>  HhilUng,  wall, 
And  gain  hi«  Iml  again  at  half-pa»t  eight  7 
Nuw,  while  hi«  feara  kniicipatc  a  Ihiet, 
Johu  MulIinK  whimpers,  "Take  my  handkerchief" 
"  Thank  you,"  eriea  Pat ;  "  but  one  won't  moke  a  line ;" 
"  Take  lutna"  cried  WilKm ;  and  cried  Stoken,  "  Take  m 
A  niotier  caUe  hood  Pat  Jeuninga  ties, 
'Whera  Spitalfielda  widi  real  Inifia  ries; 
Like  Iii^  bow.  doirn  daji*  the  painted  clue, 
Stnrr'd,  MripBd,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blu^ 
Old  calico,  Kirn  silk,  and  mii^in  new. 
George  Green  below,  vrilli  itolpltoling  hand. 
Loops  tlie  last  'kerchief  to  the  beaTer'a  bond ; 
UiiBoiu*  the  prize ;  the  youiii,  with  joy  imfeign'd, 
Rcgoin'd  the  felt,  and  fell  what  he  rcgoiu'd, 
While  to  the  applauding  jraileties  grateful  Pot 
Hade  a  low  bow,  and  lon^i'd  Ihe  mnsom'd  hat.* 
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THE    UPAS  IN  MARYBOXE  LASE. 

A  tree  grew  in  Java,  whone  pestilent  rind 
A  venom  distiird  of  the  deadliest  kind ; 
The  Dutc^h  sent  their  felons  its  juices  to  draw, 
Aiid  who  return'd  luife  pleaded  pardon  by  law. 

Face-muffled,  the  culprits  crept  into  the  vale, 
Advancing  from  windward  to  'scape  the  death-gale ; 
How  few  the  reward  of  their  victory  eani'd  ! 
For  ninety-nine  perL«h'd  for  one  who  returned. 

Britannia  this  U[)a8-tree  bought  of  Mynheer, 
Kemovtxi  it  through  Holland,  and  planted  it  here; 
*Tia  now  a  stoi'k-plant  of  the  genus  wolf's-bane, 
And  one  of  them  blossoms  in  Mary  bone  Lane. 

The  house  that  surrounds  it  stands  first  in  the  row. 
Two  dcKjrs  at  right  angles  swing  ojk'u  l)el(jw ; 
And  the  children  of  niiserv  daily  steal  in. 
And  the  jxjison  they  draw  they  denominate  Gin. 

There  enter  the  pnide,  and  the  reprobate  boy, 
The  mother  of  grief,  and  the  daughter  of  joy. 
The  serving-maid  slim,  and  the  serving-man  stout. 
They  quickly  steal  in,  and  they  slowly  reel  out. 

Surchai>^  with  the  venom,  some  walk  forth  erect, 
Apparently  ballling  its  deadly  eflcct; 
But,  sooner  or  later,  the  reckoning  arrives, 
And  ninety-nine  perish  for  one  who  survives. 

They  cautious  advance  with  slouch'd  bonnet  and  hat, 
They  enter  at  this  dnor,  they  go  oui  at  that ; 
Some  bear  oil'  their  burden  with  riotous  glee, 
But  mo'^t  sink  in  nleep  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Tax,  Cliancellnr  Van,  the  Batavian  to  thwart, 
This  compound  of  crime  at  a  sovereign  a  quart; 
Let  gin  fetch  per  bottle  the  price  of  cliampagne. 
And  hew  down  the  Upas  in  Mar}' bone  Lane. 

James  Smith's  min(»r  oU'usions  none  are  more  witty  than  some  epigrams 
s ''Martial  in  London,"  in  imitation  of  tho  Latin  bard.  The  following 
(tivr  gpeoimi.'ns: — 

liLVE   INK. 

Yon  ask  me,  E<lward,  what  I  think 
Of  this  new  fashionable  ink? 

I'll  answer  briefly,  Ned. 
Methinks  it  will  be  always  blue; 
At  all  events,  when  used  by  you, 

It  never  will  be  r&l. 


•jctmAw^  profanion  of  ptuiA  ami  vorbiil  '  Roomfl  to  lu  to  be  a  ilngriilarly  falthfbl  copy 
L  It  flow  not  aim,  of  cdiirsM,  ut  any  of  his  pa«iiage«  of  mere  deecriptlou." — Ema^ 
r  of  hi*  iMtbue  or  mural  Jtubliniity,  l>ut  |  burgh  Rtxiew, 
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MASCULINE  AND  FEMININE. 


In  England  nvers  all  are  malesy — 
For  instance,  Father  Thames; 

Whoever  in  Columbia  sails 

Finds  them  ma'amselles  or  damen. 


YeH»  thete  the  nftcr  moc  ynMm^ 

Aquaticy  lunvanL 
And  Mn.  fiippjr  rout  mr  tidoi 

BeipoiiiiYe  to  Mim  Somi. 


THE  SHOWER-BATH. 

Quoth  Dermot  (a  lodger  at  Mrs.  (yFlynn'n), 

'*  How  queerly  my  shower-bath  fbela ! 
It  shocks  like  a  posse  of  needles  and  pina^ 

Or  a  shoal  of  electrical  eels." 

Quoth  Murphy,  " Then  mend  it»  and  FU  tell  yoo  how; 

It's  all  your  own  fault,  my  good  fellow : 
I  used  to  be  bothered  as  you  are.  but  now 

I'm  wiser, — I  take  my  ombrelU." 


WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 


As  late  the  Trades'  Unknui)  by  w^y  of  m  show, 
O'er  Westminster  Bridge  strutted  fire  in  m  row, 
"  I  feel  for  the  bridge,"  whisper'd  Dick,  with  m  ihiTcr; 
^*  Thus  tried  by  the  mob,  it  may  sink  in  the  riTer," 
Quoth  Tom,  a  crown  lawyer,  "  Abandon  vour  ^ 
As  a  bridji^e.  it  can  only  be  tried  by  its  pten." 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  AUTHOBS 

Wi\Q  $ub  in  the  Jonrib  Jccabt  of  i\t  Jmetcentj^  Cndni; 
OR    FROM   1830  TO  1839    INCLUSIVL 


£enth€im,  Jeren^  (1748-1832),  the  celebrated  writer  on  INilitioftl  Rdo- 
noray,  was  distinguished  as  an  anthor  and  "  utilitarian  phlkMOphct"^  fa 
more  than  half  a  century.  His  yarious  treatiaeB  and  tnc^  ow  fifty  hi 
number,  upon  PolUieal  Economy^  CkU  and  Pmal  LeguMtm,  Ttory  jf 
PunishmerUSy  Principles  (^  Morau  and  PoUtia,  Ac  Sbo.,  were  pablidMd  in 
1843,  in  eleven  volumes,  octayo. 


1  So  called  because  he  mado  "  utility**  the 
standard  of  rif^ht  and  wrong, — an  unexc»p> 
tlonablo  Btflndard  if  man  were*  omniscient,  bat 
abiiiirii  ail  he  is  really  convtituted,  "nut  know- 
Ing  whiit  a  duy  may  bring  forth."  What  one 
would  call  uiui/ul,  another  might  call  tueku; 
and  what  all  might  connider  useful  this  year 
might  be  found  most  perniciuos  ten  or  fifty 
years  hence.  How  absurdly,  then,  do  Ml 
moralists  fail  who  make  any  thing  but 


•^eaoe and  tk$rtmaM  wOjfGtilSbm 
ard  of  ri^t  and  wroBCl    WBtfaiB^ 
wtti,  **TImi  gnatett  hipflimi  of  tta 
Dumber,"  wbfoh  he  paahed  to  aa  abnrd 
tnime;  beridM  that  It  ' 
which  th«t  **frcatMt  hipphiMi*  li  to 
talned  mid  eateadad'M  aMMMad  i 
•horti  leaTW  th«  whoU  ■Mwl  to 
•i^a  and  to  be  fraBMBMt  <VM  tf 
THTtasJ  ■ 
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Vuriofiy  JSdtyard  (1794-1836),  Eegius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  published  Testimony  of  the  Ante-Nkene  t'athers  to  the 
DhinUy  of  Christy  1820 ;  Inquiry  into  the  Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age, 
1830;  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  O/nversion  of  Constantirte, 
1836,  &c.  Ac. 

Su/ier,  Charles  (1750-1832),  a  jurist,  whose  legal  piiblicationH  were 
numerous.  His  Horae  Biblir^r,,  1797, — an  historiail  and  literary  account 
of  the  text,  early  versions,  and  printetl  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments,— was  one  of  his  most  popular  works.  In  1822  appeared  the  first 
part,  and  in  1827  the  second  part,  of  his  Reminiscences,  which  contains 
some  veiT  interesting  sketches  of  the  distinguished  men  of  his  time, — 
Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  Krskine,  &c.  &c. 

Carr,  JbAn, — "Sir  John"  (1772-1832), — was  a  tourist  quite  celebrated  in 
his  day,  and  author  of  The  Stranger  in  France^  1803 ;  Stranger  in  Ireland, 
1806;  Tour  through  Holland,  1807,  «S:c.  &c.,  —  works  now  but  little 
esteemed. 

Oarrinffion,  JVhet  1'homas  (1777-1830),  ?i  IXjvonshire  jwet,  published 
The  Banks  of  Tainar;  Dartmoor  (his  best  poem) ;  My  yntive  Village;  and 
wme  miscellaneous  pieces. 

ClarJte,  jidam  (1700-1832),  an  eminent  minister  and  profoimd  Oriental 
ncholar  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  published  in  1802  an  excellent 
BibliographicaJ  Dictionary.  But  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  that  by 
which  he  will  be  forever  known  and  honored,  was  his  edition  of  the 
Bible  illustrated  with  a  commentary  and  critical  notes,  into  which  were 
compressed  all  the  results  of  his  varied  reading;  the  first  volume  ajn 
peaiW  in  1810,  the  eighth  and  last  in  1826. 

Cobbeft,  iniliam  (1762-1835),  a  miscellaneous  English  writer,  will  be 
remembered  for  his  Rural  Rides,  his  Cottage  Ecoiumiy,  his  works  on 
America,  and  his  Political  Register.  He  had  little  taste,  and  less  fixed 
political  principle.  Jeremy  Bentham  said  of  him,  "His  malevolence 
and  lying  are  beyond  any  thing." 

Coleman f  George,  "the  Younger"  (1762-1830),  London,  was  manager  of 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  Examiner  of  Plavs.  Comedies :  Thk  Iron 
Vhest,^  lleir-at-Law,  Tlie  Poor  Genilenian,  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths,  John 
BuU,  &c.  Comic  jwems:  The  Nevvastle  AjMthecarif;  Lodgings  for  Single 
Gentlemen.  This  last  is  founded  on  the  story  of  Will  Waddle,  who  hired 
a  room  in  a  house  in  T^oinlun,  where  he  siiw  the  sign,  "  Lodgings  to 
Let."     lie  Ls  thus  descril^ed : — 

"  But  Will  NViW  su  fat,  he  aniiH'ai  M  like  u  ton. 
Or  like  two  siugk-  gJiitli-aitu  rullM  into  one." 

Poor  Will  found  that  he  perspired  very  profusely  every  night,  and  hia 
flesh  wasted  away  alarmingly,  so  that 

"  In  six  nioiitlis  his  )ii-(|naint:ino«^  be;ran  much  to  doubt  him, 
For  liis  i»kin.  like  a  ludy'H  l«H»H»t  f;"'wn,  hung  iitKiut  him." 

He  sends  for  the  doctor,  who  does  him  no  good ;  he  then  sends  for  the 
landlord,  and  begins  to  abuse  him,  saying, — 


*  After  tlM>  condemnation  of  The  Iron  Chnt, 
he  write*  thiu: — "Lest  my  futhor's  memory 
nay  be  U^Jared  by  niiMtuke^,  ami  lest,  in  the 
tmfiMioii  of  ftfl«r-time,  the  tramilator  of 
Termoe,  luid  the  Mithor  of  The  Jeulniu  Wi/e, 


Hhonld  b«  snppoHod  ffuilty  of  The  Iron  Chest, 
I  shall,  wero  I  to  ruach  the  putriarchal  Ion- 
{Tffvity  of  Methuselah,  continue  (in  uU  mv 
drumatio  publicatiomi)  to  sulMcribu  myaeli 
(}eorgH  Colenmn  Utf  yownger.^^ 
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<'*8lr,d»7(NiltBOw 

nk  m 


I*m  the  UX  single  centtenui  nk  BOBtlw  afof 
Quoth  the  landlord,  'Till  now  I  De*tr  bad  «  dhpafti; 
I've  let  lodging!  ten  yean;  rm  a  taker  to  lioot; 
In  airing  your  eheets,  dr,  mj  wifo  Is  no  elorM ; 
And  your  bed  %»  immidiatd^  over  my  tmmF' 

At  this.  Will  decamps  in  no  umall  haste,  Bajing,  «■  he  goo^^ 

' '  But  I'd  rather  not  jmiah  while  yoa  make  four  ArMd.*" 

CoUofi,  Caleb  C,  author  of  the  well-known  work,  XacML  or  Mamt  T 
in  Few  WorcU;  addressed  to  tho§e  v^  think  He  WW  TMxrof  itm 
Petersham ;  lived  for  Rome  time  in  this  coantxy ;  went  to  Fnno^  i 
he  died  in  1832.    Hi^  chief  work  was  ao  popolar  tliat  it  rMch« 

sixth  edition  within  a  year. 

^aU,  John  (1779-1839),  of  ATTshire,  Scotland,  after  bebg  m  eoiton-l 
clerk  at  Greenock,  a  law-stndent  at  lincoln'a  Inn.  aira  a  tmrell 
variouR  parts  of  Europe,  settled  down  at  laat  in  Edinmiigh  as  m  vriJ 
Scottiith  novels.  In  this  sphere  he  was  eminently  gqecesaftd;  an* 
AnnQU  of  the  Parish^  and  LawrU  Tod^  or  tks  Settlen,  still  Budnt 
verj  high  jpoRition  among  fictitioos  writings.  He  alao  wxote  a  L 
Benjamin  West,  Historieal  Pietvre$,  The  PrSnmL  Tke  Wamd&iMg  Jsi 
&c  In  1820  he  wrote  for  Blackwood's  Magacine  Tke  A^fnkire  Le^ 
— an  amusing  narrative  in  a  series  of  letters. 

OWies,  John  (1747-1836 W'historiogr^er  to  his  Muca^  te 
land,*'— published  The  Hitiory  of  AneimU  Qrmoe,  iU  Oftumia  omd 
questSf  written  with  ability,  thoagh  in  quite  a  mooarchioal  q^rit;  i 
History  of  the  World  from  Alexander  to  Anffuehu,  1807.    He  alao  t 

lated  Aristotl^s  Rhetoricy  1823,  &c. 

Godmn,  TnUiam  (1756-1836),  after  being  fire  years  a  ''diaKo 
minister  near  London,  settled  in  the  metropolis  and  derolcd  himai 
literature.^  In  1793  he  publiahed  his  fiunea  Inqmni  eoneamng  A 
Justice^  in  the  second  edition  of  which  he  zeeanted  many  of  Ibe 
revolutionary,  and  dangerous  sentiments  in  the  first  Hie  next  yeft 
peared  The  Adventures  of  Caleb  WiUiame^ — a  novel  of  porav  l>ut  of 
tionable  influence.  His  other  works  were — A  Uife  of  Ckmdar:  FUd 
a  novel,  in  three  volumes ;  a  TreaHae  on  Popidatum.  in  reftitatMO  d 
thus ;  History  of  the  BepMie  of  England^  in  fbor  yrwanm^  te. 

Grant,  Mrs,  ^nnie  (1754-1838),  was  the  widow  of  m  Ftcabyt 
clergyman  "  of  Laggan,"  Scotland.  Her  lAttien  from  £lhs  MmmkKm 
scribing  Highland  scenenr  and  manners,  are  deservedly  admiied. 
also  wrote  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady  (Mrs.  Schuyler,  widow  of  C3o 
Philip  Schuyler,  d.  1757),  and  An  Eauy  on  the  SuperMkm  ifliml 
Highlanders.    Her  poem  on  The  Highland  JRmt  is  veiy  touching. 

Mope,  lyiomas  (1770-1831),  one  of  the  merchant  prinoea  of  England 
a  descendant  of  the  wealthy  fiunily  of  the  Hopea  of  Amstenbun,  v 
the  firm  Hofoe  Brothers  existed  for  half  m  ooitury.  Thomaa  aettl 
England,  ana  embellished  his  prinoelv  mansion  with  the  moat  ooatlj 
tures,  sculptures,  &c.  In  1805  he  publiahed  an  elegant  fikUo  Tolnii 
drawings  and  descriptions,  entitlcdf  Houaehold  FitmSmre  and  J>ioora 
Afi  a  literary  man  he  is  known  by  his iinaitofiitf, or  M$moir$ ^  aM 
Oreek  ai  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Onterv,  m  brilliant  rtHnanoBi  I 
published  anonymously;  but  so  powerful^  was  it  wzittan  that  i 


1  He  married  Luly  Mary  Wollttooeeimft,  tbt  I  their  odIj  oMM  was  Itey,  mm 
Mtl#^ritMJ  sutbor  of  Ttu  Bights  vf  VRbpcn;  |  Meoni  A  of  the  pop^  Hisili^ 
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attributed  the  authorship  to  Byron.    For  many  years  it  had  a  high  repu- 
tation, but  18  DOW  seldom  read. 

Lander,  ^/V/fflrr</ (1804-1834),  Coniwall,  England,  has  the  honor  of  dis- 
coverine  and  determining  the  course  of  tlie  ^siger.  In  conjunction  with 
his  brother  John,  he  published,  in  1832,  Jaumal  of  an  ExpedUion  to  explore 
the  Course  and  Termination  of  the  Ni(/erj  in  tliree  volumes. 

letiie,  ^o^n,— "Sir  John"  (176G-1832),— was  a  celebrated  natural  philo- 
sopher, of  the  Scotch  school,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  He  was  the  author  of  many  ingenious  inventions ; 
but  he  is  now  best  known  for  his  Discourse  upon  The  Proffress  of  Matlie- 
matical  and  Physical  Science  during  the  Eighteenth  Century^  being  the  liftli 
dissertation  in  Uie  iirst  volume  of  the  Encydopaedia  Britannica. 

JlCsCrie,  Xhamas  (1772-183o),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  is  celebrated  as  the 
anther  of  the  Life  of  John  Knox^  and  A  Life  of  Andreio  Melville.  In  1817 
he  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  a  series  of  papers  vindi- 
cating the  Covenanters  from  the  dwtorted  view  Walter  Scott  gives  of  them 
in  Old  Mortality. 

Mixrs^,  Serbert  (1751-1839),  Bi«hop  of  Peterborough,  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  translator  of  Michael Ih's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  He 
is  the  author  of  many  valuable  works  in  divinity,  the  chief  of  which  in 
his  Lectures  on  Divinity,  which  embraces  numerous  topics  of  Biblical 
criticism  and  inter  prestation,  and  also  discusses  the  genuineness,  authen- 
ticity, and  credibility  of  the  Scriptures. 

JCa^'ne,  John  (1761-1830),  a  Scotch  p<jet,  jmblished  a  humorous  and  de- 
scriptive poem,  The  Siller  Oun;^  also  a  short  poem  called  Hallonceen,  and 
the  fine  ballad  of  Logan  Braes. 

Miil,  James  (1773-1836),  a  Scotch  ractaphv.sician,  political  economist,  and 
historian.  In  his  Elements  of  Politicnl  J^onomy  he  advocated  many  of 
the  progressive  views  of  Jeremy  Benthara,  -and  in  his  Analysis  of  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind  opposetl  the  views  of  Mackintosh.  But 
his  great  work,  in  his  caj)acity  a^  historian,  is  his  History  of  British  IndUi^ 
in  five  volumes,  jmblished  in  1817. 

Mbthern^elly  IViViatn  (1797-1835),  a  Scotch  poet,  is  known  Ijcst  by  his 
MinstreUyy  Ancient  and  M^xlern  (1827),  a  collection  of  Scotch  ballads,  pre- 
faced by  a  very  valuable  historicxil  introduction. 

McoU,  Robert  (1814-1837),  a  Scotch  poot,  wrote  We  are  Brethren  a'; 
Thoughts  of  Heavenj  and  other  occasional  pieces  and  songs. 

PieA'en^  A.ndren'  (1788-1833),  a  Scotchman,  was  the  author  of  Tales  and 
Sketrhes  of  the  West  of  Scothnd ;  The  Ihnninie^s  Ijegacy,  a  novel,  in  three 
volumes;  Traditionary  Stones  of  Old  Families^  <&c. 

Ttrier,  Anna  Ma7'i'a  (1780-1832),  of  TrWi  birth  but  of  Scotch  resi- 
dence, waa  the  authoress  of  numerous  novels  and  tales,  which  amount 
altogether  to  alx)ut  fifty  volumes.  The  chief  of  these  are — Artless  TaleSy 
1793;  The  lluwprian  Brothers,  1807;  Ballad  Romances^  arid  Other  Poems^ 
1811;  The  Fast  of  St.  Magdalm,  &c.  &c.  These  are  now  seldom  read. 
She  must  not  l)e  confinnidcd  with  her  sister  Jane,  who  died  in  1850,  the 
authoress  of  Tfuuldeus  of  Warmw  and  The  Scottish  Chiefs. 

VrinfflCy  Thomas  (1788-1834),  a  S<?otch  poet,  concerned  in  the  establish- 


*The  injhjort  of  tho  poem  Ik  nn  unricnt  cum-    boin^  a  small  silver  tubo  presented  as  a  prize 
on  in  Ihunfries.  ciUod  "SlnKitinK  for  the    to  the  best  markuman. 
Iler  Gon/'  instituted  by  Jaraofl  VI.,  the  pin 
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ment  of  Btadamoiri  Ma^atityt,  editor  of  Edinbwyh  MiiniU<f  M«gii*iae,  Ar^ 
author  of  Sceaa  of  Tedaldale,  Ephcnieridta,  and  olbor  t>u<;nw  wliidi  tU»- 
plflT  fine  feeling  and  cnliivated  taste.  Hia  Ponifol  Workt,  with  a  .'^Htuft 
of  hU  Li/f,  wits  prejiareil  by  LeJtch  Kiti-hie.  He  di'^rvu'  to  he  reniem- 
bcrut  fur  liis  bcuuiilul  song,  compoed  us  lie  ww  hi^tiiiu  hi!]  willi  a  luluttf 
for  South  Africa,  eiititttHi 


Xojeoe,  TfTill/am  (1Tj3-1831),  via  h  native  of  Liverpool,  of  iKimUa 
pi«reiilage,who,  by  bis  own  niflrfls  and  hidiutry,  r«m  to^frtai  DrniniinMH 
a  merchuut  anil  banker,  and  beuam?  n  member  of  pBrluuiteut.  Ilia  Li^ 
of  Lormo  dt  Malid,  n9\  two  volnmw  quarto,  and  hia  Life  and  Pantifipalt 
of  Leo  X.,  ISW,  four  volumeflqudrtu,  have  given  him  tii);li  rank  iw  »  lii»- 
torion  and  man  of  lenars.  Uw  edition  of  IV?pe,iu  ten  vulumM.  is  tba  batt 
edition  of  tbat  poeL 

""""   """    I,  Oxr.>rd:*bin 


Works,  Gfoloffutil  Mnp  ;J  I 
So/Aebj',    TfTHiam     (i:  :   : 
quitted  the  army  in  17-1 
tragedy  of  OrenUt,  nacnd  ]:•-  \:\  .' 
beet  Itnnwn   for  liis  lriiTi>^lati')i)r 
ei'lfuiiii.-d  KpiriltHl  and  Isithful. 


idi-r  of  EoglitJi  tioology. 
officer  of  the   dcamam, 

III  on  It-du;  bnt  lidbnor 
aii<l  dfypdKjv,  fnnnnlir 


icMrer,  William  Jiobert  fl770-I834),  sulLor  of  BrfA  Orin-*,  and  minor 

po.'.tiLJ ;  IraiiBliitor  of  (lie  Lfnore  of  the  German  lyrio  povl  BuiTjer.    He 
will  be  reniemltered  for  his  benutiliil  venea, 


TOO   UTl  I  STATBI). 


Tlielr  plunwcig  tw  1>I>  wlu(a) 
Tm  IsM  I  Ktyvl,— 


Th«l  luilj  1r 


J.  S-M  ol  Tlni. 
ii.11i,»ml 


TT^ft'lor,  V^'lliam  (1765-1830),  of  Norwifh,  ia  iilii>.-tly  knomii  w  •  Iratb- 
lator  of  German  poetry.  The  hniurri  of  BureiT,  tlic  Snthnn  of  Letelnj, 
the  Tjihiijrnia  of  Goelhe,  and  the  Hrltlr  n^  Mryiiim,  hv  Sfhlllpr,  are  hii 
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LAXT  CARPENTER,  1780-18 Jfi. 

Lakt  Carpenter,  the  third  son  of  George  Carpenter,  a  carpet-manufacturer 
of  Kidderminster,  was  born  at  that  place  on  the  2d  of  September,  1780.  He 
completed  his  professional  studios  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  whore  he  ac- 
quired himself  with  so  much  credit  that  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  at  an  unusually  early  period  of  life.  After  leaving  Glasgow,  he  was 
ibr  a  time  librarian  of  the  Liverpool  Athcntcum;  but  he  soon  settled  as  a 
Minister  oyer  a  congregation  in  Exeter,  and,  after  being  there  some  years,  he 
nmored  to  Bristol  and  took  charge  of  the  Unitarian  church,  in  which  connection 
heeontinued  to  the  closing  year  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  April,  1840. 
He  had  embarked  from  Naples  (whither  ho  had  gone  for  his  health)  on  that 
dt J  for  Leghorn,  and  at  ten  o'clock  p.ic.  was  seen,  for  the  last  time,  walking 
flis  deck  of  the  vessel.  It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  and,  as  ho  was  pros- 
trated by  sea-sickness,  probably  in  one  of  the  lurches  of  the  vessel  he  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  overboard.  His  body  was  washed  on  shore  about  fifty  miles 
from  Rome. 

Dr.  Carpenter  was  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  ^eat  benevolence  and 

vdent  piety.    He  entered  with  a  peculiar  zeal  into  every  thing  which  he 

midertook,  and  his  labors  were  always  in  the  lino  of  what  is  favorable  to  the 

best  interests  of  man.    He  was  held  in  affectionate  esteem  by  his  congregatii^n, 

lad  was  regarded  with  respect  by  all  who  knew  him.    While  engaged  in  his 

ministerial  duties  he  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  a  school,  and  employed 

himself  in  lecturing  and  in  writing  for  the  press.    Besides  sermons  and  works 

connected  with  the  Unitarian  controversy,  he  published  An  Introduction  to  the 

Geography  of  the  New  Testament;  Plain  Rules  and  Catalogue  of  a  Library  for 

Toung  Persons ;  Dissertations  on  the  Duration  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry ;  and  the 

Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Gospel  Records.    But  the  work  by  which  he  is 

best  known — and  a  most  admirable  work  it  is — is  that  entitled  Principles  of 

Education,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical.    He  also  wrote,  in  conjunction 

with  the  Rev.  W.  Shepherd  and  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce,  Systematic  Education,  or  Ele- 

mentary  Instruction  in  the  Various  Departments  of  Literature  and  Science.    From 

this  very  instructive  book,  and  one  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  mental  and 

moral  improvement  of  the  young,  I  select  the  following  excellent  and  timely 

remarks  upon 

THE  REGULATION  OF   THE  SENSIBLE  PLEASURES. 

Suppose  that  anjr  one  endeavored  to  gratify  the  impulse  of  his 
bodily  appetites  without  any  restraint  from  the  virtues  of  temper- 
ance and  chastity:  he  would  soon  destroy  his  bodily  faculties, — 
thus  rendering  the  objects  of  the  sensible  pleasures  useless, — and 
he  would  precipitate  himself  into  pain,  diseases,  and  death.  "  This 
is  a  plain  matter  of  observation,  verified  every  day  by  the  sad 
example  of  loathsome,  tortured  wretches  that  occur  which  way 
soever  we  turn  our  eyes, — in  the  streets,  in  private  families,  in 
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lio>|)iUils,  ill  jKiljKTs."  Po:<itive  misery,  and  the  Inss  ov 
si'iisiMc  jilrasiirc,  jin?  too  in.'re]>arnl)ly  coniu'ctcd  with  intc 
aiR'i-  iuid  (vol y  kin<l  of  ini])iirity,  to  leave  room  for  doubt 
to  the  most  sk(|»ti<ai.  Tliu  seiiffual  aj)i)etites  must,  thereti 
n';iul:ite(l  l»y,  and  made  subservient  to,  some  other  part  i 
natiNH's  ;  otlnrwisc  wu  shall  miss  even  the  sensible  pleasures 
sve  mJLdit  havt'  nijoyod,  and  shall  fall  into  the  opposite 
whirh  are,  in  ^^enrral,  far  greater  and  more  exipiisite  tha 
sensibh'  ph'a.-inc.-. 

The  same  cnnilusion   also  follows  from  the  fact  that  i 
nate  indulin-ncc  in  sensual  ♦gratification  destroys  the  mental 
ties,  exposes  to  external  inconveniences  and  i)ains,  is  tota 
con.^istcnt  with  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  benevolence  and 
and  is  all  ahuiL'  atlen<h'd  with  the  secret  reproaches  of  the 
sense  and  the  horrors  of  a  miiltv  mind.     Such  is  the  con&ti 
oi'oiir  frame,  that  the  formation  of  mental  feelings  and  affe 
cannot    be  altouither  prevented;   but  an  inordinate  purs 
Sensible  ]tleasnre<  converts  the  mental  atiectiiMis  into  a  sou 
pain,  and  i:n pairs  :»nd  cuts  ofi'  the  intellectual  jileasures. 

L',t)n  the  loue-t  ])rincij)les  of  ^/■//-/^///'r<^>'^  therefore,  the 
sure-  hI'm  ns;iti«»n  <»n;:ht  not  to  be  made  the  primary  pursuit  < 
Kveii  a  mere  {jrudential  rcL^ard  to  our  own  pre>ent  happim 
(piir.  -  tiiar  tiny  should  be  submitted  to  the  precepts  of  \)k 
lein''-,  piety,  and  the  moral  sense. 

\',\  tills  >iea(lv  adherence  to  moderation,  we  are  no  loser? 
witii  li  -]K-<t  t«'  .-en-^iblc  ])lea>ures  lhem>elves;  for  bv  these  : 
t)iir  -( ii-i  s  and  hndily  j»owers  are  preserved  in  their  best  stal 
a>  JcnL  a^-  is  e(.n-i>tent  with  tlie  neccssarv  (U'cav  of  the  bodv 
ilii-  niiKlrrali'in  and  its  beneli<Mal  conscijuences  directly  t( 
in-p;  ■-' tin-  inind  with  j)erpetual  >erenity,  cheerfulness,  ami 
wiiL  and  with  uratilude  to  tin*  (iiver  of  all  good. 

*•  Tin'  only  rnle  with  n\<pect  to  our  diet,"  says  T>\\  Priestl 
Iii>  hiyfliutrs^  '•  is  to  prefer  thos<»  kinds  and  that  quantity  o1 
whi'h  mn.-i  conduce  to  the  healtii  and  vigor  of  our  bodies.  ^ 
ever  in  (jatinu  or  drinking  is  im'onsistent  with  and  obstruel 
end  is  wmng,  and  ."-hould  carefidlv  be  avoitled :  and  every 
own  exjKiience,  assisted  \\ith  a  little  information  from  c 
will  be  siiificient  to  inform  him  what  is  nearly  the  best  for 
s<ll'  in  l)(»th  these  resju'cts,  so  that  no  ])erson  is  likely  to 
liinisi  If  through  mere  mistake.'* 

It  i>i  sulliciently  obvious  that  it  is  the  benevolent  affe 
whi<h  give  tin'  chief  value  and  highest  interest  to  the  se 
])ha-nres  aii>ing  from  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes;  and 
a|)|)ears  tiiat  those  ])leasures  were  designed  by  the  great  A 
oi'  our  fiaine  to  be  one  chief  nu?ans  of  transferring  our  att 
and  cniiccrn  from  ourselves  to  others.  If,  therefore,  this 
.source  ol'  luiievulence  be  corrujited  or  perverted,  the  social 
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tions  depending  on  it  will  also  be  perverted,  and  degenerate  into 
seliishnei^s  or  malevolence.  It  is  more  or  less  corrupted  or  per- 
verted by  every  indulgence  of  the  passions  out  of  those  limits 
which  reason  and  sound  and  comprehensive  experience  prescribe, 
equally  with  the  revealed  laws  of  God,  as  best  promoting  the 
great  ends  for  which  they  were  implanted  in  our  frame. 

These  limits  are  fixed  by  the  marriage  institutions,  which  philo- 
sophy as  well  as  religion  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  as  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  man- 
kind. The  direct  tendency  of  these  institutions  is  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  moral  elevation  of  that  sex  to  whom  Providence  has, 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  intrusted  the  physical  care  of  infancy  and 
earlv  childhood,  and  the  commencement  of  the  habits  on  which 
the  wellare  of  the  next  race  depen<ls ;  to  whom  is  committed  the 
delightful  task  of  first  developing  the  powers  of  the  understand- 
ing and  cultivating  and  refining  the  afiections.  Independently 
of  this  more  indirect  influence,  they  essentially  aid  in  the  proper 
care  and  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  the  rising  generation. 
They  supply  a  constant  and  invaluable  stimulus  for  the  activity 
and  abilities  of  the  ])urent.«.  Thoy  call  into  exercise  and  cherish 
in  the  child  those  charities  which  are  the  root  of  general  benevo- 
lence and  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  affections  of  piety.  And 
the  moral  union  which  they  produce  between  those  who  form  the 
conjugal  relation  has  a  direct  and  efficacious  tendency  to  promote 
m  them  the  great  ends  of  life,  as  well  as  to  refine  and  dignify  its 
present  satisfactions  and  endearments. 

To  produce  the  best  effect.<,  this  union  must  be  inviolable  and 
for  life;  and  it  >hould  ever  be  attended  with  mutual  esteem  and 
tenderness,  with  mutual  deference,  forbearance,  confidence,  aid, 
and  sympathy. 

The  laws  of  our  frame,  the  ])lain  dictates  of  experience  and  ob- 
servation, and  the  express  and  authoritative  precepts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, all  concur  in  pointing  to  steady  self-control  as  the  safest, 
the  wisest,  and  the  ha])pir.if  course,  and  in  directing  to  avoid, 
with  strict  caution,  evrri/  violation  of  purity  and  chastity.  Ogden 
Well  ol)rier\'es,  on  this  subject,  **  Irregularity  has  naturally  no 
limits  :  one  excess  draws  on  another  ;"  "  the  most  easy,  therefore, 
as  well  as  the  most  excellent  way  of  being  virtuous  is  to  be  so  en- 
tirely." The  laws  of  the  gospel  enjoin  that  we  avoid  the  indul- 
gence even  of  imj)ure  desires.  It  is  a  strict,  but  it  is  also  a  bene- 
volent, morality.  It  checks  the  evil  where  it  is  easiest,  where 
almost  alone  it  is  possible  effectually  to  check  it, — at  the  source. 

Leavint;  out  of  view  the  mischievous  and  commonly  irreme- 
diable effects  of  impurity  of  every  kind  on  the  health  of  the 
bodily  system,  it  is  a  weighty  consideratitm  that  licentiousness 
corrupts  and  depraves  the  mind  and  moral  character  more  than 
any  single  species  of  vice  whatsoever.     That  ready  perception  of 
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;jiiilt,  that  prompt  and  (l('<'i.-ivc  resolution  ugainitt  it,  ^vhich  formi 
oiut  jrraiul  feature  in  a  virtuous  cluiractor,  is  seldom  found  ir 
persons  aildicted  to  tlicM'  indul^ent'Ops.  They  prepare  an  casi 
admi»i(in  Jor  every  .-in  that  .seeks;  it:  they  are,  iu  low  life,  usualh 
tile  iirst  sta^e  in  nien\s  ])ro;i:re.ss  to  the  most  dei?peratc  wickeJ- 
ness;  and,  in  hi^di  life,  to  that  lamented  dissoluteneifs  of  prin- 
ciple uhieh  manifests  itself  in  a  j)rofligaey  of  public  conauct 
and  a  ((Hitempt  (^f  the  oblipiiions  of  religion  and  moral  prohity. 
Add  to  this,  that  ha])its  of  libertinit^m  ineapaeitate  and  indispose 
the  mind  I'or  all  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  pleasure?, 
Ashich  is  a  gnat  loss  to  any  man\s  happiness. 

The  moral  instructor,  Avho  is  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the 
young,  mu>t  feel  solicitous  to  induce  them  to  .shun  the  beginning 
of  evils  so  destructive  to  their  peace  and  welfare;  and  lie  cannot 
I'ail  to  urge  them  to  avoid  every  kind  of  indecent  language.  The 
atlvici^  of  the  heathen  moralist  cannot  be  too  forcibly  recom- 
intiuk-d  or  too  cautiously  observed.*  The  Scripture  precepts  are 
express  on  this  ]»oint ;  thiy  retpiire  us  to  avoid  all  ** corrupt  com- 
munication;'' and  they  i)oint  to  a  future  account  of  our  words,  as 
■well  as  (»f  our  actions. 

In  innumeralde  instan<'Os,  the  first  step  to  ruin  has  been  iii- 
<lidging  in  im]nire  conversation. 

To  give  the  dictr.tes  of  reason,  religion,  and  conscience  their 
due  influence,  the  disj>o>ition  to  sell-restraint  should  be  early  and 
steadily  cherished  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  young;  and 
alter  tin  y  airive  at  that  ])eriod  in  which  the  pas.sions  too  often 
acquire  the  as<M'nden<y,  it  should  be  carefully  exercised  by  them- 
selves. 2sexi  to  the  direct  culture  and  exercise  of  religious 
j)rincij>le,  nothing  (^an  be  ujoro  ellectual  than  a  full  and  judi- 
<-ious  iiiijiloyment  of  tlu'ir  time  in  the  various  engagements  of 
their  station,  in  the  occupations  to  which  benevolence  prompts, 
in  the  ncfjuisition  of  uselul  knowledge,  and  in  cheerful  and 
a<'tive,  but  innocent,  recreation.  If  habits  are  formed  of  indo- 
h  i:ce,  an<l  ol*  unrestraintd  indulgence  in  sleep,  in  diet,  and  in 
mere  MnjUM'ii.ent,  it  i-  in  vain  to  look  for  that  self-control  which 
u;i>  dcclai-ed  to  be  "wi.-dom's  root,'*  by  one  who,  through  the 
V. ;iiii  ol"  it.  blighted  hi>  fairest  prospect's  and  sunk  into  an  un- 
linn  ly  gi"MVe. 

li  \\i-  lire  n.-ked  by  any  of  our  young  reader.s  how  they  may 
I  :;  tlrmiL^h  tin-  present  jjcriod  of  their  lives  with  most  of  honor 
and   of  .>o//V/  I  iijuinnnif,  and   at  the  same  time  make  the  beat 


1  Nil  (1;<  ti:  t-i  -liiiii  M'oii-iiK-  IiK-i'  liniina  t.ingiit, 

Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  44. 

'  F'iir  ti"  ni  th"  Willi'  \\liiT«'  I  hil'lrcii  ilwoll, 
III  III"  ci<  sr  -i;.'!!-!.  iniiiindr -t  wonlr'  rtj»'l; 
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{^reparation  for  future  respectability,  usefulness,  and  happiness, 
we  should  unhesitatingly  answer, — Think  nothing  allowiwle,  in 
word  or  action,  which  you  feel  tfour  conscience  condemn,  and  of 
wUeh  you  could  not  speak  to  a  respected  friend, — cherish  an  hor 
Utwd  and  operative  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  and  your  own 
9tcountablen€ss,  and  remember  that  "he  who  despiseth  small  things 
AM  fall  by  lUtle  and  little." 


THOMAS  ARNOLD,  1795-18^. 

Bb.  Thomas  Arnold  was  bom  at  Cowcs,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  i:Uh  of  June, 
1795.  'He  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Winchester  School,  and  went 
fkenee,  in  1811,  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  18U  his  name  was 
)ilaced  in  the  first  class  in  classical  literature,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was 
tiected  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  when  he  gained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  the 
two  university  essays,  Latin  and  English,  for  the  years  1815  and  1S17.  In 
December,  1818,  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Oxford.  In  1819  he  settled  at 
Laleham,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  nine  years,  taking  seven  or  eight 
yonng  men  as  private  pupils  in  preparation  for  the  univereilies.  In  1827  he 
Wis  elected  head  master  of  the  school  at  Rugby.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Nares, 
in  1841,  he  was  offered  the  Regius  professorship  of  modern  history  at  Oxford, 
which  he  accepted,  without  resigning  his  place  at  Rugby,  but  the  very  next 
year,  1842,  on  the  12th  of  June,  he  died  on  the  day  that  completed  his  forty- 
Mventh  year. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  these  biographical 
oolices.  to  do  justice  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  character  of  this 
eminently  great  and  good  man.  No  other  English  scholar  of  the  present  cen- 
tury has  exerted  a  wider  or  more  happy  influence  on  the  literary  and  reli- 
gjkms  world.  In  whatever  light  we  view  him,  either  as  a  scholar,  an  his- 
torian, a  schoolmaster,  a  theologian,  or  as  a  man,  he  commands  our  highest 
mpect  and  warmest  admiration. 

As  a  scholar.  Dr.  Arnold  was  distinguished  for  his  deep  and  varied  learning, 
and  for  his  extensive  and  accurate  classical  attainments.  He  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  Grecian  literature,  and  his  edition  of  Thucydides  gave  proof  of  his 
accurate  Greek  scholarship,  and  of  his  discriminating  taste  as  a  critic.  But, 
what  was  better  than  all,  he  was  a  Christian  scholar,  and  aimed  to  make  him- 
lelf  and  his  pupils  look  upon  knowledge  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to 
higher  and  more  enlarged  usefulness. 

As  an  historian,  he  shows  in  his  own  most  instructive  Lectures  on  Modem 
Siatory,  in  his  Misto-n/  of  Home,  and  of  The  Later  Roman  Commonweal th^  what 
history  ought  to  be,  and  how  it  should  be  studied.  His  History  of  Rome  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  history  in  the  language;  and  to  its  composition  the  author 
brought  the  very  highest  qualifications  of  learning  and  of  religious  principle. 
"He  saw  God  in  history,  and  felt  that  righteousness  exalts  a  nation,  and  that 
8in  IB  not  merely  a  reproach  to  a  people,  but  that  it  introduces  rottenness  and 
decAy  into  ita  very  heart." 
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It  waa  at  a  schoolmaster,  however,  that  Dr.  Arnold  mm  MSfanfjij-  % 
"  Teaching  was  the  businoM  of  his  life,  and  in  imtrnetioa  hia  gwatni 
most  conspicuous.  His  spirit  was  instinct  with  gemennia  ijBipAthjy  w 
delights  in  contact  with  the  freshness  and  ardor  of  youth."*  Vhea  h«  ani 
Rugbj  School,  it  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  but  it  soon  roM  rftpidlj  im  puUlc 
mation,  and  the  success  of  its  pupils  at  the  nnirenitiea  was  mark^Nf 
striking.  He  was  not  only  an  admirable  scholar  and  skilflil  instmotor,  bi 
had  that  enthusiastic  love  for  literature,  and  of  erery  thing  that  tends  to  < 
and  purify  our  nature,  which  seldom  fails  to  inspire  with  the  same  ardc 
minds  that  are  susceptible  of  it  Yet  his  pupils  were  indebted  to  hin 
something  far  more  valuable  than  learning,  or  the  lore  of  learning ;  lo 
constant,  and,  for  the  most  part,  sueeesiful  endearors  to  implant  in  their  n 
the  noblest  principles,  the  most  just  sentiments,  not  by  precept  only,  bn 
that  without  which  precepts  are  generally  onavailing^ — example. 

As  a  theologian.  Dr.  Arnold  was  truly  catholic  in  his  yiews.  He  had  : 
regard  for  systems  of  theology :  he  went  to  the  fountain-head,  and  in  ^hi 
terprctation  and  application  of  the  Scriptures,  he  so  signalised  hims^ 
in  the  judgment  of  his  friends,  this  was  the  sphere  for  which  he  was 
highly  fitted  to  shine  with  eminent  usefulness.  In  theological  controren 
sliowcd  great  ability  and  exerted  great  influence.  He  was  a  reformer  in  eh 
and  utiite,  and  to  refokm  he  consecrated  his  most  earnest  seal. 

As  a  man,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  uniform  sweetness,  the  patience, 
the  forbearing  meekness  of  his  disposition.  It  was  his  constant  aim  to  I 
his  religious  principles  into  the  daily  practice  of  life,  not  by  the  continue 
troduction  of  religious  phraseology,  but  by  a  single-hearted  study  to  re 
the  Christian  character.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  truth,  and  when  he  £ 
it,  he  uttered  it  with  the  utmest  fearlessness.  "  He  was  an  innate  Christ 
the  bad  ])n38ions  might  almost  be  said  to  have  been  omitted  in  his  constitn 
But  his  truth  and  honesty  were  unflinchingly  regardless  of  his  own  intc 
or  of  temporary  consequences."  Such  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  char 
of  this  groat  and  good  man.' 

'*  Our  renders  must  pass  a  day  with  Arnold.  They  will  see  of  how  hoi 
and  plain  a  thread,  to  all  appearance,  it  was  composed.  Only,  to  make  it  i 
improFsivo,  the  day  we  will  choose  shall  be  his  last.  It  difi^ers  in  itself  i 
reFi)oct  from  other  days,  except  as  it  is  more  of  a  holiday,  since  it  happe 
be  ulso  the  concluding  day  of  the  half  year.  On  the  morrow  he  was  to  s 
his  wings  for  Westmoreland.  The  morning  is  taken  up  with  an  examin) 
in  'Riinkc's  History  of  the  Popes.'  Then  come  the  distribution  of  priaei 
taking  leave  of  the  boys  who  are  going,  and  all  the  mechanical  detai! 


1  R-iuI  an  rxcoIIi*nt  article  on  Dr.  Arnold  in 
the  6tli  volume  uf  the  yew  EngUmder;  alio 
EtUnhtiriih  Rfvirw  Ixxvl.  357,  aiid  North 
BritUh  Jinif.w,  il.  403. 

*  '*  lie  MTill  strike  thoM  who  study  him  more 
cloacly  iui  a  complete  cluvracter,— complete  in 
ita  nniun  of  moral  and  intellectual  gifts,  and 
in  the  Htcs-idy  growth  and  development  of  both: 
for  hiH  groatnoHS  did  not  consist  in  the  pre- 
eminence of  any  single  quality,  but  in  se^rond 
remarkaltle  poworn,  thoroughly  leaTened  sod 
perraded  by  an  cver-incruatiing  moral  noble- 
ness."— Qtuirterlit  Rerirw,  Ixxlv.  607. 

**  The  hasiH  of  Arnold's  morale  reminds  us  of 


all  we  know  of  that  of  another  eetel 

ichoolBatter  (not  verv  pt^indar  la  Ui  iiK 
no  great  &Tonte  with  high  chwcbaMO 
mean  John  Milton.  There  is  the  aasM  ] 
and  directness  aboat  thesi  both ;  the  MB 
dominance  of  the  graver,  not  to  asy  et 
elemrats;  the  same  oonfldenee.  teheaif  t 
elevation,  lliey  both  so  Uvea  fa  their  * 
Taskmaeter^s  ^e*  as  to  ymMj  Bar«i*S 
vation  in  bis  Baa^  tm  Alktitmj  msrte 
eelvee  of  Un  to  God  In  i|ilrit|  aad  nised 
nature  bv  means  of  a  hii 
own.**— J 
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finishing  for  the  holidays;  his  usual  walk  and  bath  follow;  dinner  next,  where 

he  talked  with  great  pleasure  to  several  guests  of  his  early  geological  studies 

under  Buckland,  and  of  a  recent  visit  to  Naseby  with  Thomas  Carlyle.    An 

interYal  in  the  evening  leaves  room  for  an  earnest  conversation  with  an  old 

pupil  on  Bome  dififerences  in  their  views  of  the  Tractarian  theology;  after 

which  the  day  rounds  ofiT  with  an  annual  supper  to  some  of  the  sixth-form 

bt^a.    Arnold  retired  to  bed,  apparently  in  perfect  health.     But  before  laying 

down  hia  head  upon  the  pillow,  from  which  ho  was  never  more  to  raise  it.  ho 

pat  his  seal  upon  this  busy  and  cheerful  day  by  an  entry  in  his  diary,  which 

(reading  it  as  we  now  read  it)  seems  of  jtrophetic  import.     Yet,  in  truth,  these 

transitions  had  become  so  familiar  to  him  that,  in  passing  from  what  was  luost 

tpiritual,  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  change.     lie  kept  the  communication 

between  this  world  and  the  next  so  freely  open — angels  ascending  and  de- 

leending — that  he  blended  the  influences  of  both,  of  things  temporal  and 

things  eternal,  into  one  consistent  whole. 

FROM  HIS  JOURNAL. 

Saturday  Eveni7igf  June  11, — The  day  after  to-morrow  is  my 
birthday,  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  to  see  it, — my  forty-seventh 
birthday  since  my  birth.  How  large  a  portion  of  my  life  on 
earth  is  already  passed!  And  then, — what  is  to  follow  this  life? 
How  visibly  my  outward  work  seems  contracting  and  softening 
away  into  the  gentler  employments  of  old  age !  In  one  sense, 
how  nearly  can  I  now  say  "  Vixi" !  and  I  thank  God  that,  as  far 
as  ambition  is  concerned,  it  Ls,  I  trust,  fully  mortified.  I  have 
no  desire  other  than  to  step  back  from  my  present  place  in  the 
world,  and  not  to  rise  to  a  higlier.  Still,  there  arc  works  which, 
with  GocFs  permission,  I  would  do  before  the  night  cometh,  espe- 
cially that  great  work,  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  it. 
But,  above  all,  let  me  mind  my  own  personal  work,  to  keep 
myself  pure,  and  zealous,  and  believing, — laboring  to  do  God's 
wiU,  yet  not  anxious  that  it  should  be  done  by  me  rather  than 
by  others,  if  God  disapproves  of  my  doing  it. 

"What  a  midnight  epitaph!  How  ominous  and  how  unconscious!  How 
tender  and  sublime!  He  woke  next  morning,  between  five  and  six,  in  pain. 
It  was  angina  pectoris.    At  eight  o'clock  he  was  dead  !"i 

DO}fINION  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Ten  years  afterwards  there  broke  out  by  far  the  most  alarming 
danger  of  universal  dominion  which  had  ever  threatened  Europe. 
The  most  military  people  in  Europe  became  engaged  in  a  war  for 
their  very  existence.  Invasion  on  the  frontiers,  civil  war  and  all 
imaginable  horrors  raging  within,  the  ordinary  relations  of  life 
went  to  wrack,  and  every  Frenchman  became  a  soldier.     It  was 
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B  multitude  uiimerous  as  the  hosts  of  Persia,  but  animated  by  tli> 
courage  und  ekilt  and  energy  of  the  old  Romans.  One  thinj 
alone  was  wanting, — that  whiuh  Pyrrhiis  said  the  Komans  wiinlfj 
to  enable  them  to  conquer  the  world, — a  general  and  a  ruler  lib 
himself.  There  was  wanted  a  master-hand  to  restore  and  main 
tain  peace  at  home,  and  to  concentrate  aud  direct  tlio  immena 
military  resources  of  France  against  her  foreign  enemies.  Aw 
8uch  an  one  appeared  iu  Napoleon.  Pacifying  La  Vend^,  re 
ceiving  back  the  emigrants,  restoring  the  church,  remudBllm) 
the  law,  personally  absolute,  yet  carefully  preserving  and  main 
taming  all  the  great  pointa  which  the  nation  had  won  at  tin 
revolution.  Napoleon  united  in  himself  not  only  the  power  bu 
the  whole  will  of  France,  and  that  power  and  will  were  guidei 
by  a  genius  for  war  such  as  Europe  had  never  i=cen  since  Obmi 
The  effect  was  absolutely  magical.  In  November,  1799,  he  w» 
made  First  Consul ;  be  found  France  humbled  by  defeats,  hi 
Italian  conquests  lost,  his  allies  iuvaded,  his  own  frontie 
threatened.  He  took  the  field  in  May,  ISOO,  and  in  June  th 
whole  fortune  of  the  war  was  changed,  and  Austria  driven  ou 
of  Liiiiiijardy  by  ihc  victory  of  Marengo.  Still  the  flood  of  th 
tide  ro>c  hi;,'liL-r  und  higher,  and  every  successive  wave  of  its  a<i 
vuiifi'  p\\t]it  away  a  kingdom.  Eartlily  state  has  never  reachei 
a  prouder  pinnacle  tlian  when  Napoleon  in  June,  1612,  gatherer 
his  army  at  Dresden, — that  mighty  host,  unequalled  in  all  timi 
of  four  hundred  and  fifly  thousand,  not  men  merely,  but  effectiv 
soldiers, — and  there  received  the  homage  of  subject  kings.  Ant 
now,  what  was  the  principal  adversary  of  this  tremendous  power 
by  whom  was  it  checked,  and  resisted,  and  put  down?  By  noni 
and  by  nothing,  but  the  direct  and  manifest  interposition  of  Goc 
I  know  of  no  language  so  well'  fitted  to  describe  that  victorioii 
advance  to  Moscow,  and  the  utter  humiliation  of  the  retreat,  ■ 
the  lanj^uage  of  the  prophet  with  respect  to  the  advance  aud  su) 
sequent  destmctJon  of  the  host  of  Sennacherib.  "'When  the 
arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpees, 
applies  almost  literally  to  that  memorable  night  of  fi-ost  iu  whic 
twenty  thousand  horses  perished,  and  the  strength  of  the  Frenc 
annv  was  utterly  broken.  Human  instruments,  no  doubt,  wei 
employed  iu  the  remainder  uf  the  work ;  nor  would  1  deny  1 
Germany  and  to  Prussia  the  glories  of  that  great  year  1813,  oc 
to  England  the  honor  of  her  victories  in  Spain,  or  uf  the  crawi 
ing  victory  of  Waterloo.  But,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  year 
those  who  lived  in  the  time  of  danger,  and  remember  its  magn 
tude,  and  now  calmly  review  what  there  was  iu  human  strcngt 
to  avert  it,  must  acknowledge,  I  think,  bcvond  uU  cimtrnvers; 
that  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  dominion  of  Napokii 
waa  effected  neither  by  Kusaia.oor  by  Germany,  nor  by  Eogloni 
but  by  the  band  of  God  alone. 
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SUFFERINGS  DURING    THE  SIEGE   OF  GENOA. 

e  autumn  of  1799  the  Austrians  had  driven  the  French 
-lombardy  and  Piedmont ;  their  last  victory  of  Fossano  or 
had  won  the  fortress  of  Coni  or  Cuneo,  close  under  the 
id  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  plain  of  the  Po;  the 
clung  to  Italy  only  by  their  hold  of  the  Riviera  of  Genoa, 
row  strip  of  coast  between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea, 
xtends  from  the  frontiers  of  France  almost  to  the  mouth 
Vmo.  Hither  the  remains  of  the  French  force  were  col- 
»ommanded  by  General  Massena ;  and  the  point  of  chief 
nee  to  his  defence  was  the  city  of  Genoa.  Napoteon  had 
urned  from  Egypt,  and  was  become  First  Consul ;  but  he 
c)t  be  expected  to  take  the  field  till  the  following  spring, 
then  Massena  was  hopeless  of  relief  from  without ;  every 
as  to  depend  on  his  own  pertinacity.  The  strength  of  his 
ade  it  impossible  to  force  it  in  such  a  position  as  Genoa; 
TQry  numbers,  added  to  the  population  of  a  great  city,  held 
he  enemy  a  hope  of  reducing  it  bv  famine ;  and  as  Genoa 
most  of  its  supplies  by  sea,  Lord  iKeith,  the  British  naval 
ider-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  lent  the  assistance  of 
al  force  to  the  Austrians,  and,  by  the  vigilance  of  his 
,  the  whole  coasting  trade  right  and  left  along  the  Riviera 
ctually  cut  off.  It  is  not  at  once  that  the  inhabitants  of 
city,  accustomed  to  the  daily  sight  of  well-stored  shops 
abundant  market,  begin  to  realize  the  idea  of  scarcity,  or 
3  wealthy  classes  of  society,  who  have  never  known  any 
ate  than  one  of  abundance  and  luxury,  begin  seriously  to 
3  of  famine.  But  the  shops  were  emptied,  and  the  store- 
)egan  to  be  drawn  upon,  and  no  fresh  supply  or  hope  of 
ippeared.  Winter  passed  away,  and  spring  returned,  so 
id  so  beautiful  on  that  garden-like  coast,  sheltered  as  it  is 
e  north  winds  by  its  belt  of  mountains,  and  open  to  the 
3  of  the  southern  sun.  Spring  returned,  and  clothed  the 
s  within  the  lines  with  its  fresh  verdure.  But  that  verdure 
longer  the  mere  delight  of  the  careless  eye  of  luxury,  re- 
•  the  citizens  by  its  liveliness  and  softness  when  they  rode 
cd  up  thither  from  the  city  to  enjoy  the  surpassing  beauty 
rospect.  The  green  hill-sides  were  now  visited  for  a  very 
:  object :  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  might  be  seen  cutting 
y^  plant  which  it  was  possible  to  turn  to  food,  and  bearing 
le  common  weeds  of  our  road-sides  as  a  most  precious 
.  The  French  general  pitied  the  distress  of  the  people ; 
lives  and  strength  of  his  garrison  seemed  to  him  more 
nt  than  the  lives  of  the  Genoese ;  and  such  provisions  as 
d  were  reserved  in  the  first  place  for  the  F TencVv  atta^ . 
became  utter  want,  and  want  became  famiiie.    lii  \Sv% 
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most  eo'geoua  palaces  of  that  gorgeous  city,  do  lees  than  io  Uh 
hiinibleet  tenements  of  its  humblest  poor,dcalh  was  biit^y  ;  not  the 
momentary  dealh  of  battle  or  maseftcre,  nor  the  speedy  death  of 

Kstileuce,  but  the  liugeriog  and  most  miserable  death  of  &muie, 
fanta  died  before  thf;ir  parents'  eyes ;  husbands  and  wives  lay 
down  to  expire  together.  A  man  whom  I  saw  at  Geuoa  in  1825 
told  me  that  his  father  and  two  of  bis  brotbeni  had  been  etarv»d 
to  death  in  this  fatal  siege.  So  it  went  on,  till  in  the  moQlh  ^ 
June,  when  Napoleon  hud  already  descended  from  the  Alpe  into 
the  plain  of  Lombardy,  the  iniserj-  became  unendumblu,  and 
Maseena  surrendered.  But,  before  lie  did  so,  twenty  thousand 
innocent  persons,  old  and  young,  women  and  ;:biKlreu,  Iiad  dl«d 
by  the  most  horrible  of  deaths  which  humanity  can  «lidun. 
Other  horrors  which  occurred  beeides  during  this  blockade  I  pAM 
over;  the  agonizing  deatli  of  twenty  thousand  innocent  and  help- 
less persons  requires  nothing  to  be  added  to  it. 

It  ie  oeluniBhing  how,  amUi  all  bit  piibliir  dulres.  Dr.  Aruidd  (bund  litn>l^ 
maintain  SHuh  iin  exlensive  epi.liil«ry  roriwspundfDCB  j  ruid  I  Ihinfc  itKMU 
be  diSicuit.  if  not  impoaaiblF.  to  God  ao  laaoy  wise  und  praflical  nmattl 
upon  meti  uud  tliinj^.  in  rcliglau,  Ijteralurp,  politii'H,  Ac,  in  Uie  Iclton  of  BRf 
other  Eoglish  ftuthor,  u  tre  to  hn  found  in  hii  Ullerii.'  From  thuii  I««lMl 
the  following — delachcd.  Indeed,  but  mo»l  suggeelive  and  instriiotivc — «nll 


To  fiir  J.  PtuUs—il-!'': 
Since.  I  began  thie  letter  I  have  had  some  of  the  troubles  of 
school-keeping,  and  one  of  those  specimens  of  the  evils  of  boy- 
nature  which  make  me  always  unwilling  to  undergo  the  respond' 
bility  of  advising  any  man  to  oend  his  sou  to  a  public  school 
There  has  been  a  system  of  persecution  carried  on  by  the  bad 
against  the  good;  and  then,  when  complaint  was  made  lo  lue, 
there  came  fresh  persecution  on  that  very  account;  nnd,  like- 
wise, instances  of  boys  joinine  in  it  out  of  pure  cowanlicc,  bo^ 
physical  and  moral,  when,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  havfl 
rather  shunned  it;  and  the  exceedingly  smalt  number  of  boyi 
who  cau  be  relied  on  for  active  and  steady  good  on  ihesc  ocea- 
sions,  and  the  way  in  which  the  decent  and  re^pectablu  of  ofdi- 


r«n"oi  7"ii«  niSwIilcli  i.r  lU "n^ii  u! 


psly  loiiniclBlh  >iid  UmiiKih  ibrjiiDng,  auj  with  wliuni  iJ<i<  pnvhn  hot  |< 
Bonr  U  rail;  nwudsd  viih  mnnfy,  IT  Ilninnc  tm>  <wii  Iw  mtdii  in 
HI  to  IwTt  10}  oBtM  u  prtKbor.  I  mwU  ]  taHIUDg*''— Ki«Ti>i  lAitn  H. 
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naiy  life  (Carlyle's  "shams")  are  sure  on  these  occasions  to 
swim  with  the  stream  and  take  part  with  the  evil,  make  me 
strongly  feel  exemplified  what  the  Scripture  says  about  the  strait 

Ke  and  the  wide  one, — a  view  of  human  nature  which,  when 
king  on  human  life  in  its  full  dress  of  decencies  and  civiliza- 
tions, we  are  apt,  I  imagine,  to  find  it  hard  to  realize ;  but  here, 
in  the  nakedness  of  boy-nature,  one  is  quite  able  to  understand 
bow  there  could  not  be  found  even  ten  righteous  in  a  whole  city. 
And  how  to  meet  this  evil  I  really  do  not  know ;  but  to  find  it 
dins  rife  after  I  have  been  years  fighting  against  it,  is  so  sicken- 
ing that  it  is  very  hard  not  to  throw  up  the  cards  in  despair,  and 
apeet  the  table.  But  then  the  stars  of  nobleness  which  I  see  amid 
ike  darkness  are  so  cheering,  that  one  is  inclined  to  stick  to  the  ship 
^gain,  and  have  another  good  try  at  getting  her  about. 

TRUE  PnEAClIISa   OF   THE   GOSPEL. 
To  his  sister  Susannah — IS30. 

No  one  seems  to  me  to  understand  our  dangers,  or  at  least  to 

rk  them  out  manfully.     One  good  man,  who  sent  a  letter  to 
Times  the  other  day,  recommends  that  the  clergy  should 
preach  subordination  and  obedience.     I  seriously  say,  God  forbid 
they  should  ;  for,  if  any  earthly  thing  could  ruin  Christianity  in 
England,  it  would  be  this.     If  they  read  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
and  Amos  and  Habakkuk,  they  will  find  that  the  prophets,  in  a 
similar  state  of  society  in  Judea,  did  not  preach  subordination 
only  or  chiefly,  but  they  denounced  Oppression,  and  amassing 
overgrown  properties,  and  grinding  the  laborers  to  the  smallest 
possible  pittance ;  and  they  denounced  the  Jewish  high-church 
party  for  countenancing  all   these   iniquities   and   prophesying 
smooth  things  to  please  the  aristocracy.     If  the  clergy  would 
come  forward  as  one  man,  from  Cumberland  to  Cornwall,  exhort- 
ing peaceableness  on  the  one  side,  and  justice  on  the  other,  de- 
nouncing the  high  rents  and  the  game  laws,  and  the  carelessness 
which  keeps  the  poor  ignorant  and  then  wonders  that  they  are 
brutal,  I  verily  believe  they  might  yet  save  themselves  and  the 
state. 

INTERCOURSE    WITH    THE   POOR. 
To  J,  a  VoMgkan,  Esq.—lSSS. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
good  poor.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  most  instructive  to 
visit  tnem,  and  I  think  that  you  are  right  in  what  you  say  of  their 
more  lively  faith.  We  hold  to  earth  and  earthly  things  by  so 
many  more  links  of  thought,  if  not  of  affection,  that  it  is  far 
harder  to  keep  our  view  of  heaven  clear  and  strong.  When  this 
life  is  so  busy,  and  therefore  so  full  of  reality  to  us,  another  life 


fieems  by  comparison  unreal.  This  is  our  condition,  um)  iti 
peculiar  temptations ;  but  we  muHt  endure  it,  anil  etrivu  tu  ovw- 
come  litem,  for  I  think  ne  may  nut  try  to  flee  froin  it. 

POriSn  ASD   OXFORD   VlgK  OF  Cf/IHXrUffiTY.' 
To  T.  S.  PaiUy,  BarU—lS36. 

Tbe  Popish  and  Oxford  view  of  Chrietianity  is  that  the  oliarch 
ia  the  mediator  between  God  and  the  individual;  thai  the  ehurch 
(i.  e.  in  their  sense,  the  clergy)  is  a  sort  of  chartered  corporation, 
and  that  by  belonging  to  thia  corporation,  or  by  being  attached 
to  it,  any  ^iven  individual  ncquirea  such  nud  such  priyileg«e. 
This  is  a  priestcraft,  because  it  lays  the  stress,  not  on  the  rclatioos 
of  a  man  s  heart  toward  God  and  Christ,  as  the  gospel  does,  but 
on  something  wholly  artificial  and  formal, — his  belonging  to  a 
certain  so-cafied  society :  and  thus. — whether  the  society  be  alive 
or  dead, — whether  it  really  help  the  man  in  goodness  or  not, — 
still  it  claims  to  step  in  and  interpose  itself  as  the  channel  of 
grace  and  salvation,  when  it  certainly  is  not  the  channel  of  salva- 
tion, because  it  Is  visibly  and  notoriously  no  sure  chaunol  of 
grace.  Whereas,  all  who  go  straight  to  Christ,  without  thinking 
of  the  church,  do  manifestly  and  visibly  receive  grace,  and  have 
the  seal  of  His  Spirit,  and  tnereforc  arc  certainly  heirs  of  salva- 
tion. This,  I  think,  applies  to  any  and  every  church,  it  being 
always  true  that  the  salvation  of  a  man's  soul  is  effected  by  tha 
change  ia  his  heart  and  life,  wrought  by  Chrbt's  Spirit;  and  that 
his  relation  to  any  church  is  quite  a  thlnz  subordinate  and 
secondary ;  although,  where  the  church  is  what  it  should  be,  it 
is  so  great  a  means  of  grace  that  ito  benefits  are  of  the  highest 
value.  But  the  heraldic  or  succession  view  of  the  question  1  can 
hardly  treat  gravely ;  tliere  is  something  so  monstrouBly  proiiiDe 
in  making  our  heavenly  inheritance  like  an  earthly  estate,  to 
which  our  pedigree  is  our  title.  And,  really,  what  is  called  suc- 
ces.sion  is  exactly  a  pedigree,  and  nothing  better;  like  natural 
descent,  it  conveys  no  mora!  nobleness, — nay,  far  leas  than  natural 
descent  r  for  I  am  a  believer  in  some  transmitted  virtue  in  a  good 
breed,  but  the  succession  notoriously  conveys  none.  So  that  to 
lay  stress  upon  it,  is  to  make  the  Christian  church  wonie,  I  think, 
than  the  Jewish ;  but  the  sons  of  God  are  not  to  be  bom  of  bloods 
(i.  e.  of  particular  races),  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man  ( i.  e.  after  any  human  desire  to  make  out  an  outward 
and  formal  title  of  inheritance),  but  of  Ood  (i.e.  of  Him  who 
can  alone  give  the  only  true  title  to  His  inheritance, — ^the  being 
conformed  unto  the  image  of  his  Son).     I  have  written  all  thia 
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in  haste  as  to  the  expression,  but  not  at  all  in  haste  as  to  the 
matter  of  it.  But  the  simple  point  is  this :  does  our  Lord,  or  do 
hig  apostles,  encourage  the  notion  of  salvation  through  the  church? 
or  would  any  human  being  ever  collect  such  a  notion  from  the 
Scriptures  ?  Once  begin  with  tradition  and  the  so-called  Fathers, 
and  you  get,  no  doubt,  a  very  different  view.  This  the  Roman- 
ists and  the  Oxfordists  say  is  a  view  required  to  modify  and  add 
to  that  of  the  Scripture.  I  believe  that,  because  it  does  modify, 
add  to,  and  wholly  alter  the  view  of  the  Scripture,  it  is  therefore 
altogether  false  and  anti-christian. 

LIVELINESS  ESSENTIAL   FOR  A   SCHOOLMASTER. 

To  IL  BahtoTiy  Esq.—lS39, 

Another  point  to  which  I  attach  much  importance  is  liveliness. 
This  seems  to  me  an  essential  condition  of  sympathy  with  creatures 
80  lively  as  boys  are  naturally,  and  it  is  a  great  matter  to  make 
them  understand  that  liveliness  is  not  folly  or  thoughtlessness. 
Now,  I  think  the  prevailing  manner  among  many  valuable  men 
at  Oxford  is  the  veir  opposite  to  liveliness ;  and  I  think  that  this 
is  the  case  partly  with  yourself;  not  at  all  from  affectation,  but 
from  natural  temper,  encouraged,  perhaps,  rather  than  checked, 
by  a  belief  that  it  Ls  right  and  becoming.  But  this  appears  to 
me  to  be  in  point  of  manner  the  great  difference  between  a  clergy- 
man with  a  parish  and  a  schoolmaster.  It  is  an  illustration  of 
St  Paul's  rule,  "  Kejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with 
them  that  weep."  A  clergyman's  intercourse  is  very  much  with 
the  sick  and  the  poor,  where  liveliness  would  be  greatly  mis- 
placed ;  but  a  schoolmaster's  is  with  the  young,  the  strong,  and 
the  happy,  and  he  cannot  get  on  with  them  unless  in.  animal 
spirits  he  can  sympathize  with  them,  and  show  them  that  his 
thoughtfulness  is  not  connected  with  selfishness  and  weakness. 

OLD   ENGLISH  DIVINES— BUNYAN,  MILTON 
To  Mr,  Justice  Coleridge — 1S36. 

I  have  left  off  reading  our  divines,  because,  as  Pascal  said  of 
the  Jesuits,  if  I  had  spent  my  time  in  reading  them  fully,  I 
should  have  read  a  great  many  very  indifferent  books.  I  never 
yet  found  one  of  them  who  was  above  mediocrity.  But  if  I  co\ild 
find  a  great  man  among  them,  I  would  read  him  thankfully  and 
earnestly.'     As  it  is,  I  hold  John  Bunyan  to  have  been  a  man  of 


>  Hto  Admiration  of  the  Pilgrim'rii  ProfirreflH 
WM  very  grvftt : — *^  I  cannot  trust  myself,"  be 
vsed  to  MJ,  **  to  read  the  account  of  JChristian 
f dng  ap  to  the  Celestial  gate,  after  bis  pstasage 
through  the  rirer  of  Death."    And  wbcu,  in 


one  of  the  foreign  tourx  of  his  lutcr  yodrs,  lie 
bad  read  it  through  again,  aft«r  a  long  in- 
terral, "  I  hare  always,"  he  said,  "  lieen  Htruck 
by  its  piety;  I  am  now  struck  equally,  or  even 
more,  by  its  profound  wisdom  " 
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incoraj^arably  greater  genius  than  any  of  them,  and  to  haye  | 
a  far  truer  and  more  edifying  picture  of  Chrktiamtj.  Hii 
grimes  Progress  seems  to  be  a  complete  reflectioa  en  Scrip 
Avith  none  of  the  rubbish  of  the  theologians  mixed  up  with  i 
think  that  Milton — in  his  "  Reformation  in  Englandi"  or  ii 
of  his  "  Tracts,"  I  forget  which — ^treats  the  chorai  writem  o 
time,  and  their  show  of  learning,  utterly  uncritical  as  it  was, 
the  feeling  which  they  deserved. 


ALL  AX  CUNNINGHAM,  178Jhl842. 

Allan  CrNNixcnAM,  a  happy  imitator  of  the  old  Scottish  balUdtyMid  a 
of  various  tiilentd,  was  tlie  son  of  humhle  parentfl,  and  wu  bom  at  Black' 
Dumfriesshire,  S<;otlaucl,  December  7, 1784.  After  having  received  anord 
Bchtx^I-educatiou,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stone-maaony  and  for  lome  yeai 
lowed  that  bu.siuess.  But,  growing  weary  of  this,  in  1810  he  removed  to  Lo 
and  oonnectod  IiiiuRelf  with  the  newspaper  press.  In  1814  he  was  select 
Sir  Frnucis  Chantry  as  a  superintendent  and  assistant  in  his  studio;  anc 
thoiiglit  that  that  eminent  sculptor  is  indebted  to  Cunningham  forthemai 
imni^inatiou  and  fancy  that  appear  in  his  works.  He  continued  in  the  esta] 
ment  of  Cimntry,  at  the  same  time  constantly  employing  his  inde&tigable 
till  his  d«^ath,  which  took  place  on  the  2t>th  of  October,  1842. 

Allan  Cunninghuni  was  a  most  industrious  writer,*  and  all  his  workSr  wh 
of  jirosc  or  poetry,  are  instructive  and  pleating  in  an  unusual  degree.  H< 
dontly  })uti«  his  soul  in  all  that  he  writes,  and  makes  us  feel  because  hefoelt 
himself.  Some  of  his  smaller  poems  are  perfect  gems,  and  his  dissertation 
the  history  and  peculiarities  of  Scottish  scmg  exhibits  a  prose  style  of 
clearness  elociucncc,  and  power.  From  this  I  select  the  following.  After  d 
ing  with  amiable  partiality  on  the  greater  love  of  music  and  song  whic 
Scotch  possess,  as  compared  with  the  English,  he  thus  speaks  of 


THE  ISFLCENCE  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  HER  SONG& 

S()!ig  followed  the  bride  to  the  bridal  chamber,  and  the  co 
when  Iblded  in  its  winding-sheet, — the  hag  as  she  gratified 
own  malicious  nature  with  an  imaginary  spell  for  her  nagU 
harm,  and  her  neighbor  who  sought  to  counteract  it.  Even 
enemy  of  salvation  solaced,  according  to  a  reverend  aatho 
his  conclave  of  witches  with  music  and  with  Terse.  The  sol 
went  to  battle  with  songs  and  with  shouts ;  the  sailor^  as  he  li 
his  anchor  for  a  foreign  land,  had  his  song  also,  and  with  i 


1  T1i(.>  following  works  arn  from  the  proliflc 
poTi  of  rnniiingiiam: — Onllfry  of  Pieatms^  2 
vols. :  Lt'rrg  of  I\iintcr$.  ScfilpUm,  Ac^i  voli.; 
lAirtl  Jt'tldnn,  a  Rtnnanrt^  3  toIi.;  MoM  nf 
Klvar,  a  J\jem  ;  PaulJuneg^a  AMikiiiei,Svols.; 


aomm  ^  aeaOaa^A  vote.;  9VMWtaMnr 
^  &•  AMonfry,  8  vote.;  Mr  JIMmI  i 
ANMHMiL  8  vola;  Sir  M  T 
I^au;  14/k  qf  Burnt,  kc 
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welcomed  again  the  reappearance  of  his  native  hills.  Song 
ns  to  have  b^n  the  regular  accompaniment  of  labor :  the  mari- 
dipped  his  oar  to  its  melody ;  the  fisherman  dropped  his  net 
)  the  water  while  chanting  a  rude  lyric  or  rhyming  invocation ; 
farmer  sang  while  he  consigned  his  grain  to  the  ground ;  the 
iden,  when  the  corn  fell  as  she  moved  her  sickle ;  and  the 
ler  had  also  his  welcoming  song  when  the  meal  gushed  warm 
n  the  mill.  In  the  south,  I  am  not  sure  that  song  is  much 
companion  of  labor ;  but  in  the  north  there  is  no  trade,  how- 
r  toilsome,  which  has  banished  this  charming  associate.  It  is 
rd  among  the  rich  in  the  parlor,  and  among  the  menials  in 
hall :  the  shepherd  sings  on  his  hill,  the  maiden  as  she  milks 
ewes,  the  smith  as  he  j)repares  his  welding  heat,  the  weaver 
be  moves  his  shuttle  from  side  to  side,  and  the  mason,  as  he 
ares  or  sets  the  palace-stone,  sings  to  make  labor  feel  light- 
e  and  the  long  day  seem  short.  *  *  *  * 

'he  current  of  song  has  not  always  been  poured  forth  in  an 
easing  and  continued  stream.  Like  the  rivulets  of  the  north, 
ch  gush  out  into  rivers  during  the  season  of  rain  and  subside 
dry  up  to  a  few  reluctant  drops  in  the  parching  heat  of  sum- 
,  it  has  had  its  seasons  of  overflow  and  its  periods  of  decrease, 
there  have  been  invisible  spirits  at  work,  scattering  over  the 
I  a  regular  succession  of  lyrics,  more  or  less  impressed  with  the 
inal  character  of  the  people,  the  productions  of  random  in- 
ation,  expressing  the  feelings  and  the  story  of  some  wounded 
rt,  or  laughing  out  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  follies  of 
I  and  the  pleasant  vanities  of  woman.  From  them,  and  from 
s  to  whose  voice  the  country  has  listened  in  joy,  and  who.se 
les  are  consecrated  by  the  approbation  of  generations,  many 
jisite  lyrics  have  been  produced  which  find  an  echo  in  every 
•t,  and  are  scattered  wherever  a  British  voice  is  heard,  or  a 
ish  foot  imprinted.  Wherever  our  sailors  have  borne  our 
ider,  our  soldiers  our  strength,  and  our  merchants  our  enter- 
?,  Scottish  song  has  followed,  and  awakened  a  memory  of  the 
hern  land  amid  the  hot  sands  of  Egypt  and  the  frozen  snow?* 
Liberia.  The  lyric  voice  of  Caledonia  has  penetrated  from 
to  side  of  the  eastern  regions  of  spice,  and  has  gratified  some 
be  simple  hordes  of  roving  Indians  with  a  melody  equalling 
irpassing  their  own.  Amid  the  boundless  forests  and  mighty 
s  and  rivers  of  the  western  world,  the  songs  which  gladdened 
bills  and  vales  of  Scotland  have  been  awakened  again  by  a 
Ired  people ;  and  the  hunter,  as  he  dives  into  the  wilderness, 
lils  down  the  Ohio,  recalls  his  native  hills  in  his  retrospective 
n.  These  are  no  idle  suppositions  which  enthusiasm  creates 
lational  vanity  to  repeat.  For  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the 
),  and  the  Amazon,  for  the  forests  of  America,  the  plains  of 
a,  and  the  mountains  of  Peru  or  Mexico,  for  the  remotest 
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L«le8  of  tlie  sea,  the  savage  shores  of  the  north,  and  the  < 
coasts  of  Asia  or  Greece,  I  could  tell  the  same  story  whi< 
Englishman  told,  who  heard,  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  sc 
Bothwell  Bank  sung  in  the  land  of  Palestine. 

Of  Cunningham's  poetry,  the  shorter  pieces  are  decidedly  the  best:  h: 
elaborate  compositions  fail  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  reader.  **  He  i 
deficient  in  plot  and  constructiveness;  and,  although  his  eloquence  a 
thusiasm  never  Hag,  the  reader  wearies,  and  cannot  help  deploring  tha 
are  often  misdirected.  He  knew  not  where  to  stop,  and  continually  p 
vuccess  from  lack  of  critical  discretion." 


77/ A'   TOWN  ASD   VOVNTUY  CHILD, 

Child  of  the  country  I  free  as  air 
Art  thou,  and  as  the  simshine  fair; 
Boni  like  the  lily,  where  the  dew 
Lies  o<loron8  when  the  dav  is  new ; 
Fed  'mid  the  May-flowers  like  the  !)ee, 
Nursed  to  sweet  uuwie  on  the  knee, 
Lull'd  in  the  breast  to  that  sweet  tune 
Which  win<l8  make  'mong  the  woods  of  June: 
I  sing  of  thee; — *tis  sweet  to  sing 
Of  such  a  fair  and  gladsome  thing. 

Child  of  the  town  I  for  thee  1  sigh ; 
A  gilded  roof's  thy  golden  sky. 
A  car|>et  is  thy  dai^iod  sod, 
A  narrow  street  thy  Iwundless  wood, 
Thy  rushing  deer's  the  clattering  tramp 
Of  watchmen,  thy  best  light's  a  lamp; 
Through  smoke,  and  not  through  trelliscd  yiues 
And  blooming  trees,  thy  sunbeam  shines: 
I  sing  f>f  thee  in  sadness ;  where 
Klse  is  wreck  wrought  in  aught  so  fidr! 


Child  of  the  countrvl  on  the  lawn 
I  see  thee  like  the  Injundin^  fawn, 
Blithe  a«  the  bini  which  tries  its  wing 
The  first  time  on  the  wings  of  Spring; 
Bright  as  the  sun  when  fvxnw  the  cloud 
He  comes  as  ctK'ks  are  crowing  loud; 
Now  nmning,  shouting,  'mid  sunbeams, 
Now  groping  trouts  in  lucid  streams. 
Now  spinning  like  a  mill-wheel  round. 
Now  hunting  P^'ho's  empty  sound. 
Now  climbing  up  stmie  old,  tall  tret! — 
For  climbing's  sake, — 'tis  sw(H?t  to  thee 
To  sit  where  birds  can  sit  alone, 
Or  share  with  thee  ihv  venturous  throne. 

Child  of  the  town  and  bustling  street, 
What  woes  and  snare«  await  thv  feet  I 
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Thy  paths  are  paved  for  five  long  miles, 
Thj  groves  ana  hills  are  peaks  and  tiles ; 
Thy  fragrant  air  is  yon  thick  smoke, 
Which  shrouds  tliee  like  a  mourning  cloak; 
And  thou  art  cabin'd  and  confined 
At  once  from  sun,  and  dew,  and  wind, 
Or  set  thy  tottering  feet  but  on 
Thy  lengthened  walks  of  slippery  stone. 
Fly  from  the  town,  sweet  child  I  for  health 
Is  oappiness,  and  streuKth,  and  wealth. 
There  is  a  lesson  in  each  nower, 
A  story  in  each  stream  and  bower; 
On  every  herb  o'er  which  you  tread 
Are  written  words  which,  rightly  read. 
Will  lead  you,  from  earth's  fragrant  sod, 
To  hope,  and  holiness,  and  God. 


THE  POETS  BRIDAL-DAY  SONG.^ 

Oh  I  my  love's  like  the  steadfast  sun, 
Or  streams  that  deepen  as  they  nm ; 
Nor  hoary  hairs,  nor  forty  years, 
Nor  moments  between  sighs  and  tears, 
Nor  nights  of  thought,  nor  days  of  jpain, 
Nor  dreams  of  glory  dream'd  in  vam, 
Nor  mirth,  nor  sweetest  song  that  flows 
To  sober  joys  and  soften  woes. 
Can  make  my  heart  or  fancy  flee, 
One  moment,  my  sweet  wife,  from  thee. 

Even  while  I  muse,  I  see  thee  sit 
In  maiden  bloom  and  matron  wit; 
Fair,  gentle  as  when  first  I  sued, 
Ye  seem  but  of  sedater  mood ; 
Yet  my  heart  leaps  as  fond  for  thee 
As  when,  beneath  Arbigland  tree. 
We  sta/d  and  wooM,  and  thought  the  moon 
Set  on  the  sea  an  hour  too  soon. 
Or  linger'd  'mid  the  falling  dew. 
When  looks  were  fond  and  words  were  few. 

Though  I  see  smiling  at  thy  feet 
Five  sons  and  ae  fair  daughter  sweet, 
And  time  and  care  and  birthtime  woes 
Have  dimm'd  thine  eye  and  touch'd  thy  roae, 
To  thee,  and  thoughts  of  thee,  belong 
Whatever  charms  me  in  tale  or  song. 
When  words  descend  like  dews  unsoufht. 
With  gleams  of  deep  enthusiast  thought^ 
And  Fancy  in  her  heaven  flies  free, 
They  come,  my  love,  they  come  from  thee. 


Hne  beantifnl  lines  of  yours  in  a  former 
Mr  of  Uie  Literary  Souvenir  introduced 
>  joor  wife,  and  nuule  me  feel  much  in- 


terested in  her.  Pray  offer  her  my  Und  re» 
membranoee.— Jtfrt.  Himant  to  Allan  (Mtmtin^ 
ham. 
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Ob.  when  more  ihoDglit  we  gave,  of  old, 
To  tiilvei,  Ihan  mine  raTC  to  gold. 
'TwBs  BWeet  to  rit  snu  ponder  o'er 
How  we  fhotild  deck  our  humble  bower: 
'Twu  Hwupt  to  pill,  in  bo|ie,  with  thee, 
The  golden  fruit  of  Fortiioe'e  tree; 
And  Hwoeipr  bIUI  to  ehooxe  and  twine 
A  (tnrUnd  for  that  brof  of  thine: 
A  Rong-wrenlb  which  mny  grace  1117  Jean, 
While  rivere  flow,  and  woods  grow  green. 

At  times  there  come,  as  come  there  ough^ 
Grave  monienlH  of  aednUr  thouoht. 
When  Fortune  frowna,  nor  lenda  our  nighl 
One  gleam  of  her  IneoRHlant  light; 
And  HojK,  that  dedu  the  pemnml'i  bowta-, 
Bbiiien  hkc  a  rainbow  through  the  Ebowcr; 
Oh,  then  I  Bee,  while  Bealcd  nigh, 
A  mother's  heiirt  ehine  in  thine  eye, 
And  proud  reoolve  and  pnrpo»«  nieek 
Bpenk  of  thee  more  than  words  can  spettfc. 
1  think  thU  wedded  wile  of  mine 
The  bcHt  of  all  ^ingR  not  divine. 


A   WET  SHEET  AM)  A  FLOWtKG  SEA. 

A  wet  sheet  and  H  flowing  Btn, 

A  wind  that  follow*  fast. 
And  KII9  the  while  and  melling  sul, 

And  bends  the  gntlonl  must ; 
And  licndj  the  eollant  mssl,  raj  boji^ 


Ob  for  a  «)ft  and  gentle  wind  [ 

J  heard  n  &ir  one  cry ; 
But  give  to  me  the  moring  breeK, 

And  while  waves  heaving  high ; 
And  while  waveii  heaving  high,  toy  btm 

The  pmd  bhip  tight  and  five — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home. 

And  meiry  men  are  we. 

Tlicre'fl  tempect  in  yon  homed  mvon, 

And  lu^lning  in  jron  cloud; 
And  hark  the  nuuic,  inarin«ra, 

The  wind  It  pipiiw  load ; 
The  wind  it  (ujung  loud,  di;  buyis 

The  lightning  flaaJiing  fn«, — 
^liito  the  hollow  oak  oat  palnoc  ia. 

Our  heritage  ilie  eeo.' 


>nrriii:y 
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ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  1774r-1843, 


This  diatinguiihed  poet  and  prose  writer  was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  in 
Bristol,  and  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  12th  of  August,  1774.  After  going 
through  the  ordinary  preparatory  course  of  study,  he  entered  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  in  1792,  with  the  design  of  entering  the  church;  but  as  his  religious 
▼iewi  underwent  a  change,  inclining  to  Unitarianism,  he  left  the  university  in 
1794,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  first  poems,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Lorell.  Of  his  appearance  and  character  at  this  time,  Joseph  Cottle  thus 
•peaks: — ''One  morning,  Robert  Lovell  called  on  me,  and  introduced  Robert 
Boathey.  Never  will  the  impression  be  efiaced  produced  on  me  by  this  young 
man.  Tall,  dignified,  possessing  great  suavity  of  manners;  an  eye  piercing, 
with  a  countenance  full  of  genius,  kindliness,  and  intelligence.  I  gave  him  at 
onee  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and,  to  the  moment  of  his  decease,  that 
cordiality  was  never  withdrawn/'^ 

About  this  time  he  took  part  in  the  famous  Pantisocratic  scheme,'  "  to  which 
til  the  eager  contributors  brought  golden  theories,  but  so  little  of  the  more 
tangible  coin  that  the  Utopian  project  was  necessarily  relinquished.''  In  No- 
Tember  of  the  following  year  (1795)  he  married  Miss  Fricker,  of  Bristol,  the 
Bister  of  Mrs.  Coleridge.^  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  while  he  was  on  his 
vay  to  Lisbon,  Joan  of  Are  was  published.  In  the  following  summer  he  re- 
tamed  to  Bristol,  and  in  the  next  year  removed  to  London,  and  entered  Gray's 
Ion.  He  passed  part  of  the  years  1800  and  1801  in  Portugal,  and  on  returning 
to  England  he  established  himself  at  Keswick,  in  the  Lake  country,  where  he 
lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1805  he  published  his  Modoc,*  and  in 
1810  the  Curse  of  Kehamafi  In  1813,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pye,  Southey  was 
appointed  poet-laureate.  In  1814  he  published  Roderic,  the  Last  of  the  GothSf 
and  in  1821  The  Vision  of  Judgment  The  same  year  he  received  his  doctor's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1825  appeared  The  Tale  of  Paraguay, 
the  latest  of  his  longer  poems.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  smaller 
pieces  of  poetry,  and  numerous  prose  works,  which  have  given  him  the  charac- 
ter of  one  of  the  best  prose-writers  in  the  language,  for  a  clear,  vigorous,  manly, 
and  graceful  style.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  intended  treatments 
of  historical  subjects;  and  biographies  of  those  poets  whose  works  found  in 
Southey  a  sealous  advocate.    He  was  a  regular  contributor  for  many  years 


of  OoUridgt  and  Southejf,  p. 
4.  Read  North  Britith  Review,  zii.  371,  and 
zUi.225;  Bdinbttrgh,lxxxrn.mi;  GenOemen's 
Magazint,  April,  Jone,  and  Septemb«r,  1860; 
Lomdon  AOunmtm,  March,  1860. 

*Be«  an  aoooant  of  thia  in  the  notice  of 
Ooleridn. 

'"CSoTerldge  and  Southey  were  brother»>in- 
lav:  and  it  would  be  acarcely  poeaible  to  bring 
togtthw  two  men  of  lettera  whose  habits  were 
more  diasintilar.  Bonthey  wroagbt  at  litera- 
tnre  with  all  Uie  regularity  of  a  banker's 
cleric;  his  day  was  duly  apportioned  among 

^ irate  tasks,  and  these  it  wm  his  delight  to 
I  with  MMTgy  and  punctuality.    Coleridge, 


on  the  other  hand,  did  nothing  save  under 
strong  external  oompulrfon  or  extraordinary 
internal  impulse.  Day  after  day  be  dawdled 
away  his  time  in  dreaming  and  in  desultory 
reading,  and  hit  genius  was  spent  In  grand  da- 
signs  and  small  performances." — Cnamber^i 
Book  of  DajfM. 

*  Modoc  is  an  epic  poem,  founded  on  the 
legend  of  a  voyage  made  by  a  Welsh  prince  to 
America,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  of  hia 
founding  a  colony  there. 

*  In  the  Curat  qf  Kekama  are  repreaentod 
the  awAil  forma  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  and 
the  vast  and  gorgeoua  imagery  of  Hlndv 
poetry. 
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to  the  Quarterly  Review,^  and  was  the  author  of  that  nmarJublA  book«  Al 
Doctor,^ 

But  "  excess  of  mental  labor  in  every  department  of  litaimtim— poatrj,  hif- 
tory,  biography,  criticism,  and  philosophy— cod tinued,  from  year  to  year,  with- 
out cessation,  bowed  his  strong  spirit  at  last,  and  obacnred  the  gtnivi  which 
had  so  long  cast  glory  upon  the  literature  of  the  age."  For  three  yean  befin* 
his  death,  his  mind  was  so  far  gone  that  he  wa«  not  aUe  to  recogniae  thoee  who 
had  been  his  companions  from  his  youth.'  Scarcely  eoald  hia  wifo  eoBSide 
herself  with  the  poor  hope  that  he  recogniied  even  her.  He  died  at  hia  le- 
sidcncc  in  Keswick,  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  1843,  in  the  sizty-nlnth  year  of  hit 
age.  "In  all  the  relations  of  life,  Mr.  Southey  was  uniyersally  iJlowedyby 
those  who  knew  him  best,  to  be  truly  exemplary.  Hie  home  at  the  Lakei  wae 
open  to  all  who  presented  themselves  with  suitable  introduction;  and  theie 
are  few  persons  of  any  distinction,  who  have  passed  throagh  that  pietureiqn' 
region,  who  have  not  partaken  of  his  hospitality."  He  enjoyed  a  peniinn  ol 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  government,  granted  in  1886  by  Bii 
Robert  Peel,  and  left  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  twelTe  thoanii^ 
pounds,  and  a  very  rich  and  valuable  library,  all  the  fruits  of  his  own  literarj 
labors. *• 


THE   BATTFsE  OF  BLEXBEfM, 

It  wafl  a  summer  evening. 
Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done^ 

And  ho  before  hifl  cottage-door 
Was  flitting  in  the  sun ; 


1  The  foIlowlDf;;  ia  a  li^t  of  bis  Articles  In  the 
London  Quarterly,  m  givt>n  by  .Toseph  Cottle 
in  his  RrminucMcet,  up  to  1825.  In  No.  1, 
Baptist  Mission  In  India;  2,  I'ortugiipse  Lit<*rar 
tun*;  3,  South  8ea  Mioslonft— Lord  Valentin's 
Tmvelrt;  4,  American  AiinalH*.  6,  Life  of  Nel- 
son ;  fi.  Season  at  T()njnitab<K>— Orahani'H  Oeor- 
gics;  7,  Obserrador  Portugruoz:  8.  Foroe  Islands 
— On  the  Kvunuf Ileal  SectH;  11,  Bell  and  Lan- 
ca8t4!r;  12,  The  Tnouiwition— Mtintjfomery's 
Poems;  13, Iceland:  14, French  Revolutiouista; 
16,  Count  Julian — Calamiti&s  of  Authors;  10, 
Manufacturing  System  and  the  Poor ;  10,  Bogue 
and  Bennett's  IIii«tory  of  the  DiMentors;  21, 
Nicobar  Islands — Montgomory's  World  before 
the  Flood :  22,  23,  British  PoctH ;  23,  Oriental 
filemoirs;  2i.  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels — Barrk 
Roberts;  2ft,  Miot's  Expedition  to  Effjiit;  25, 
26,  Life  of  Wellington:  28.  Alfleri;  2U,  Me.  La 
Roche  Jacqneline^Tho  Poor;  30,  All  Bey's 
Travels— Foreijtn  Trarellers  in  England;  SI, 
Parliamentary  Reform :  32.  Porter's  Trarele— 
Rise  and  l>rogress  of  Disaffection :  83,  Tonga 
Islands:  3,^,  Loi>e  de  Vega:  37,  Evelyn  on  the 
Means  of  Improving  the  People ;  41,  Copyright 
Act :  42,  Cemeteries ;  43,  Monastic  Institutiona ; 
45,  Life  of  Marlborongh:  46,  New  Cbnrchee: 
48,  Life  of  William  Huntington,  8.S.;  60.  Ufa 
of  Cromwell;  6'2,  I><>brizhofer;  5.3,  Camnens; 

66,  Gregorie'H  Reli^ons  Sects;  66,  Infidelity; 

67,  Burnet's  Own  Time«;  59.  Dwight's  Trarels; 
OL  flay  ley— Mrs.  Baillle's  Li«1>ou. 

s  Ihe  Doctor  is  a  cnriuU4  and  whimsical  med- 
Uj,  rerj  entc>rt&inlng,  abounding  in  fine  dA- 
MeripUoDB  ofcbnncter^  and  pleasant  andqxiakiit 
gomtp  upoa  odd  ioddents. 


inii  iDcuMDi.  mNB  ar.  upcue  w  id* 
in  fbtter,  at  pagt  SIO  of  the  Mmii 
.  RemAtiuo  to  thB  AH  JimmmLApii^ 
r,  1808,  In  the  Mdm  of  wtlelea  on 


\ 


•  Read  an  intereitlng  and  IMfBg  totter  of 
thto  painftaljncidont,  from  Mr.  Oottlo  to  th« 
RaT.  John 
fi^seenoef. 
and  May, 

**  Memorlee  of  the  Anthon  of  tbo  Age,"  bj  Mr 
and  Mrs.  8.  C  Hall,  one  of  great  iatanat  on 
Southey. 

4  The  followhig  to  CotorMgc^  titimnto  of 
Southey: — 

**  Sonthey  ttandf  weood  to  no  oma  either  m 
an  historian  or  «•  a  Ubliognphar ;  and  when 
I  regard  bim  as  a  popnter  m^H,  I  look  ta 
Tain  for  any  writer  who  hat  eowrmd  to  nacb 
infbnnation  fhnn  ao  maaj  and  m«  neondlto 
toorces,  with  so  many  Joat  and  orlghwl  mUmy 
tione,  in  a  ityle  ao  Imly  and  polgiiant,  ywt  io 
nnifbrmly  claaaical  and  perqilenoBa;  ao  om^ 
in  short,  who  haa  combined  ao  mndi  vtodom 
with  io  mneh  wit^— ao  mncb  tmth  and  know- 
lodge  with  10  much  Hfli  and  ftMgr.*— jMm.  IdL 

**8ontbay,  votaom  all  oar  llvfag  poota,"  oan 
Proftiior  Wilfon.  ^atandt  akwi;  aiid 'aloBam 
his  glory.'  Vtor  ne  alona  of  tbam  aU  haa  ad- 
Tentnred  to  lllnatratek  In  poMM  of  magnitude^ 
the  dllhrent  charaoten,  coiloaM,  and  Dnaaarfl 
of  natlona.  *  Joan  of  Arc*  to  an  ^''g"*''  and 
French  MM7,r-^  Thatalm'  an  AmMan  one,— 
*  Kehama*  to  LMUan^-^  MadooP  Wabh  and  Amo- 
rican,-Hind  'Bodarfe*  Bpantoh  and  MkMatoh; 
nor  would  It  ba  eaay  to  aay  (aottlBa  mMo  the 
first,  TrtUoh  to  a  vary  yoathftd  won)  la  which 
of  theeo  noble  poMM  Mr.  Bonthef  haa  moat 
anooeoifhlly  pertbnnad  an  abhlavHMBt  an* 
UwJ^jVaywA^^  DWiwaagaKf  hntika  hlghmt 
fMmaT 
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And  bj  him  eported  on  the  green 
His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 

Boll  something  large  and  round 
Which  he  beside  the  rivulet, 

In  playing  there,  had  found ; 
He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 
That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boj, 

Wlio  stood  expectant  by ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
"  'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
"  Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

"  I  find  them  in  the  garden. 

For  there's  many  here  about ; 
And  often,  when  I  go  to  plough. 

The  ploughshare  turns  them  out ! 
For  manv  thousand  men,"  said  he, 
"  Were  slain  in  that  great  victory." 

"  Now  tell  us  what  Hwas  all  about," 

Yoim^  Peterkin  he  cries : 
While  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up, 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes ; 
''2^ow  tell  us  all  about  the  war. 
And  what  they  kill'd  each  other  for." 

"  It  was  the  English,"  Kaspar  cried, 

"  Who  put  the  French  to  rout ; 
But  what  they  kill'd  each  other  for, 

I  could  not  well  make  out. 
But  everybody  said,"  quoth  he, 
"  That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

"  My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then, 

X  on  little  stream  hard  by ; 
They  burnt  hw  dwelling  to  the  ground, 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly ; 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled, 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

"  With  fire  and  sword,  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide ; 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then, 

And  new-bom  baby,  died ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

"  They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won ; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lav  rotting  in  the  sun ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  nmst  be 
Afier  a  fnmouH  victory, 

27* 


Snl'THl'V. 

"  Great  praite  the  Duke  of  Marlbro'  won, 
And  onr  E^ood  prinoe,  Kngcne." 

"Why,  'twas  a  very  wicked  ihingi" 
Said  Utile  Wilhelmioe. 

"Nay— nav— nir  little  iprl,"  quotli  bet 

"  It  WW  a  lamoiiB  victory. 


"  And  wliat  ifood  a 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 
"  Wliy,  tital  I  cannot  tcU,"  said  he, 
"But  'ivtaii  &  femous  virtory." 

THE   IStHORTALirr   OF  LOVg. 

Thev  Bin,  who  tell  iw  love  eao  die 
With  life  all  other  paasionf  fly. 

All  olhere  are  but  ranity; 
In  heaven  ambition  cannot  direll. 
Nor  avarice  in  the  vanltn  of  hell ; 

Earthly  iheeo  paasloiiB  of  the  earth, 

They  peri»h  where  they  have  their  birtli ; 
But  love  in  indenlruclihle ; 

Its  holy  flame  Ibrever  biirneth, 

From  neaven  it  came,  (o  heaven  retoineth. 
Too  aft  cm  earth  a  troubled  gneat. 
At  times  deceived,  bI  times  uppreaa'd. 

It  here  ia  tried  and  purified, 
Then  halh  iu  heaven  lis  perfect  rest : 
It  aoweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 
But  the  harvei>t-time  of  love  is  there. 

Oh,  when  a  mother  roeet»  on  high 

The  babe  she  lo»t  in  infancy, 

Halh  ihe  not  ihen,  for  paim  and  feani, 
The  day  of  woe,  tlie  watchful  nighl, 

For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tewn, 
An  Qver-paymenl  of  delight? 

TO  A   SPIbSn. 

Spider !  thou  need'st  not  run  in  feax  sbuut 

To  shun  my  ctirioiw  eyes ; 
I  won't  humanely  crush  thy  bowels  out, 

LeM  thou  shouldst  eat  the  flies; 
Nor  will  I  roaat  thee  with  a  fierce  delight, 
Thv  strange  instinctive  fortitude  to  see, 
for  there  19  one  who  might 
One  day  roaut  me. 

Tliou'rt  welcome  lo  a  rhymer  sore  perpler'd, 

The  mihjecl  of  Ids  verse: 
There'*  many  a  one  who  on  a  better  tert 

Perbap*  might  niniinent  worae; 
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Then  cihrink  not,  old  Freemafion,  from  mj  view, 
But  quietly,  like  me,  spin  out  the  line ; 
Do  thou  thy  work  pursue, 
As  I  will  mine. 

Weaver  of  snares,  tliou  emblemest  the  ways 

Of  Satan,  sire  of  lies ; 
Hell's  huge  black  spider,  for  mankind  he  lays 

Ills  toils  as  thou  for  iiies. 
When  Bettv's  busy  eye  runs  round  the  room, 
Woe  to  that  nice  geometry,  if  seen  I 
But  where  ia  he  whose  broom 
The  earth  shall  clean  ? 

Spider !  of  old  tliy  flimsy  webs  were  tliought — 

And  'twas  a  likeness  true — 
To  emblem  laws  in  which  the  weak  are  caught, 

But  which  the  strong  break  through ; 
And  if  a  victim  in  thy  toils  is  ta'en, 

Like  some  poor  client  is  that  wretched  fly ; 
I'll  warrant  thee  thou'lt  drain 
His  life-blood  drj-. 

And  is  not  thy  weak  work  like  human  schemes 

And  care  on  earth  eniplov'd  ? 
Such  are  young  hopes  and  Love's  delightful  dreams, 

So  easily  destroy'd ! 
So  does  the  statesman,  while  the  avengers  sleep, 
Self-deem'd  secure,  his  wiles  in  secret  lay ; 
Soon  shall  destruction  sweep 
Ilis  work  away. 

Thou  busy  laborer !  one  resemblance  more 

May  yet  the  verse  prolong, 
For,  spider,  thou  art  like  the  poet  poor, 

Whom  thou  hast  help'd  in  song ; 
Both  busilv  our  needful  foo<l  to  win. 

We  work,  as  Nature  tanght,  with  ceaseless  pains, — 
Thy  bowels  thou  dost  spin, 
I  spin  my  brains. 


rUE   COMPLAIXTS   OF   THE  POOR. 

"And  wherefore  do  the  poor  complain?" 

The  rich  man  ask'd  of  me ; 
"Come  walk  abroad  with  me,"  I  said, 

"And  I  will  answer  thee." 

*Tw'as  evenin<7.  and  the  frozen  streets 

Were  cheerless  to  behold ; 
And  we  were  wrapp'd  and  coated  well, 

And  yet  we  were  a-cold. 

We  met  an  old,  bareheaded  man, 
His  locks  were  thin  and  white; 

I  }u*k'd  him  whnt  he  did  abroad 
In  that  cold  wintci-'s  night. 


Tlie  colli  *w<  k«en  iudwd,  he  nXii,-^ 

But  at  home  no  lire  had  he ; 
And  ihereftire  he  h»d  come  nbnwl 

To  uk  for  charity. 

We  met  a  young,  barelboted  child. 
And  she  begg'^d  lond  and  bold; 

I  eak'd  her  what  iitie  did  ahnnd 
Whea  the  wind  it  blew  so  cold. 

She  uid  het  father  was  at  home. 

And  he  lav  ^ck  a-bed  j 
And  thercfuri!  was  it  nlie  waa  wtit 

Abroad  lo  beg  for  bread. 

We  ffflw  a  woman  Kitting  dowu 

Upon  a  flone  lo  reel; 
She  luid  a  l>aby  at  her  bock, 

And  another  at  her  lireual. 

I  aak'd  her  why  nhe  loiter'd  ihcrc, 
When  the  nieht-wind  was  an  dull ; 

She  tiuTi'd  her  head,  and  hade  the  child 
Thai  Bcream'd  behind,  be  atill ; 

Then  lold  UH  that  her  hueband  served, 

A  soldier,  far  away ; 
And  therefore  to  ber  pariiih  ahe 

Waa  begging  batk  her  way. 

I  tum'd  me  to  the  rich  man  then, 

For  tuIenCly  stood  he ; 
"  You  aak'd  me  why  the  poor  complain ; 

And  these  have  anawePd  thee  I" 


THE  SCUOLAR. 


The  miglily  minds 
"  't-failing  '  ' 


Where'er  Uietie  catmnl  eyes  are  cnat, 

ndfl  of  old  i 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 
Wilh  whom  1  converee  day  hy  Jay. 

With  them  I  Uke  delight  in  weal. 

And  seek  relief  in  woe ; 
And  while  I  undcraland  and  fcol 

How  raiifh  lo  thero  I  owe, 
Hy  cheeki  have  often  been  bedew'd 
With  leaM  of  Iboughlful  gratitude. 


n  long-past  years. 
Their  TirtDce  love,  their  faulu  condemn. 

Partake  their  hopes  and  ^eB^^ 
And  from  their  lecwna  seek  and  Snd 
Imtnictions  with  an  humble  mind. 
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My  hopes  are  with  the  dead ;  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be, 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  futurity ; 
Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust, 
That  will  not  ];>eri8h  in  the  dust. 


FOR   A    MOXUMEXT  AT  OXFORD, 

Here  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  the  flames 
Bore  witn&(^s  to  the  truth.     If  thou  hast  walk'd 
Uprightly  through  the  world,  just  thoughts  of  joy 
May  fill  thy  breast  in  contemplating  here 
Congenial  virtue.    But,  if  thou  hast  swerved 
From  the  straight  path  of  even  rectitude, 
Fearful  in  trj-ing  seasons  to  assert 
The  better  cause,  or  to  forsake  the  worse 
Keluctant,  when  perchance  therein  enthrallM, 
Slave  to  false  shame,  oh  I  thankfully  receive 
The  sharp,  compunctious  motions  that  this  spot 
May  wake  withm  thee,  and  be  wise  in  time. 
Ana  let  the  future  for  tlie  past  atone. 


'M  OLD  MAN'S  COMFORTS,  AND  HOW  HE  GAINED  THEM, 

"You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried ; 

"The  few  locks  which  are  left  you  are  gray; 
You  are  hale,  Father  William,  a  hearty  old  man : 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray !" 

"In  the  days  of  my  youth,"  Father  William  replied, 

"I  reraember'd  that  youth  would  fly  fast, 
And  abused  not  my  health  and  my  vigor  at  first, 

That  I  never  might  need  them  at  last." 

"You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 

"And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away, 
And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that  are  gone ; 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray." 

"In  the  days  of  ray  youth,"  Father  William  replied, 

"  I  remembered  that  youth  could  not  last ; 
I  thought  of  the  future,  whatever  I  did, 

That  I  never  might  grieve  for  the  past" 

"You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 

"And  life  must  be  hastening  away; 
You  are  cheerful,  and  love  to  converse  upon  death ; 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray." 

"I  am  cheerful,  young  man,"  Father  William  replied; 

"Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage: 
In  the  days  of  my  youtli  I  remembered  my  God ; 

And  He  hath  not  forgotten  my  age." 


THE  ilAHCU   TO   ifOSCOW. 

The  Emperor  Nap  he  wuiild  e«t  off 

On  »  Biiiiuner  cxturaion  to  MoHcnw ; 

The  heliis  were  green,  and  the  sky  wis  Uim^ 

Morbleu  I   I'nrbleu  I 

What  a  pleaaom  excunuon  to  MmcowI 

Four  hundred  thouKuod  men  and  more 

Miut  go  with  him  v>  Mu««w: 
There  were  Manhal^  by  the  dnzen. 

And  Dukes  by  the  Bcore ; 
Printer  a.  few,  and  Kiaga  one  or  Iwo ; 
While  tlie  fields  are  m>  green,  and  the  eky  bo  blue, 
Morbleu  I   Parbleu  I 
WliQt  B  pLeOBoiii  eicursiou  to  Moscow ! 

There  was  Junol  and  Aiigereuu, 

Heigh-lio  for  Mntixiw! 
Dunibruneky  and  I'uiii»tii»»ky, 

MurBbnl  Key,  liifk-a-iiay ! 

Geiii^rai  Hapi),  and  the  Einjicnjr  Nap; 

Ntiltiing  would  do, 

While  1\k  lii-hlH  v/vrviopeen,  and  ih..'  «k3-  go  bta^ 

Morblenl   Farbleul 

NoLliiii^  would  do, 

Fur  (he  whole  nf  tliie  crew. 

But  ihey  aiutl  be  taaicbiDg  lo  Uosoow- 

The  Emperor  Nap  he  tolk'd  so  big 
Thai  he  frighteii'd  Mr.  lloBcoe." 
John  Bull,  he  mcsi,  if  you'll  be  wine, 
Ank  the  Enifieror  Sap  if  he  will  {lU'Wie 
Tu  gmnt  yiiLi  puuci-,  upon  yonc  kuuAi, 
Becaiuw  lie  Ik  Ki^i^B  u  Moocuw  ! 
He'll  make  all  llie  Poles  t-ome  out  of  th<'ir  hnlM, 
And  b^t  the  Hii»iniu>,  sncl  eat  the  PniiMifuis ; 
For  the  fields  are  Kreen,  and  the  sky  iii  blue, 
Morblen  1   Parbleu  I 
And  he'll  certainly  march  lo  Moscow  I 

And  GounselJor  Broagliaiii  wm  all  in  n  ftiine 
At  the  tliought  of  the  march  to  Moeonw; 
The  RiitHians,  he  said,  Ihey  were  undone^ 
And  the  great  Fee-Faw-Fum 
Would  precenlly  come, 
Wilb  a.  hop,  step,  and  jump,  unio  London. 

For,  ns  for  hia  conquering  Kuwiin, 

However  some  pcreonB  might  wofT  it, 

Do  it  he  could,  ojid  do  it  he  would. 

And  from  doing  it  nothiiic  would  come  but  good, 

Azid  nothing  could  call  Mm  of)'  it. 
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Mr.  Jeffrey  said  so,  who  must  certainly  know, 

For  he  was  the  Edinbuivh  Prophet 
Thejr  all  of  them  knew  Mr.  Jeffrey's  Review, 
Which  with  Holy  Writ  ought  to  lie  reckoned : 
It  was,  throueh  tKick  and  uiin,  to  its  party  true ; 
Its  back  was  buff,  and  its  sides  were  blue, 

Morbleul  Parbl^u  I 
It  served  them  for  Law  and  for  GkMipel  too.' 

But  the  Russians  stoutly  they  turned  to 

Upon  the  road  to  Moscow. 
Nap  had  to  fight  his  way  all  through ; 
They  could  fight,  though  tliev  could  not  parlez-vous ; 
But  the  fields  were  green,  an^  tJie  sky  was  blue, 
Morbleul   Parbleul 

And  so  he  got  to  Moscow. 

He  found  the  place  too  warm  for  him, 

For  they  set  fire  to  Moscow. 
To  get  there  had  cost  him  much  ado^ 
Ana  then  no  better  course  he  knew. 
While  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue^ 
Morbleul   Parbleul 

But  to  march  back  again  from  Moscow, 

The  Rusnians  they  stuck  close  to  him 

All  on  tlie  road  from  Moscow. 
There  was  Tormazow  and  Jcmalow, 
And  all  tlie  others  that  end  in  ow ; 
Milarodovitch  and  Jaladovitch, 

And  Karatoclikowitch, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  itch ; 
Schamscheffi  SouchosaneflJ 

And  Schepaleff, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  eff; 
Wasiltschikoff,  KostomaroffJ 

And  Tchoglokoff, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  off; 
Rajeffskv,  and  Novereffsky, 

An^  Rieffskv, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  effsky ; 
Oscharofrsky  and  Rostoffskv, 
And  all  the  othcn*  that  end  in  offsky ; 
And  Platoff  he  plj^yM  them  off, 
And  Shouvaloff  he  shoveird  them  ofTf 
And  Markoff  he  mark'd  them  ofl^ 
And  Krosnoff  he  cross'd  them  ofij 
And  Tuchkoff  he  touch'd  them  off) 
And  Borortkoff  he  bored  them  off. 
And  Kutousoff  he  cut  them  off, 
And  Parenzoff  he  pared  them  off. 
And  Worronzoff  he  worried  them  off. 
And  Doctorofl'  he  doctor'd  them  of!) 
And  Rodionoff  he  fiogg*d  them  off. 


nit  ii  a  ride  cut  at  the  "  £diubur^h,"  iii  return  fur  some  of  its  caustic  criticisas. 


SUUTBEY. 

Aud,  Lut  ii(  all,  nil  Admirnl  ciune, 
A  terrible  man  with  a  tcmble  nunc, 
A  nsDie  whicli  you  all  knoT  b;  eight  veij  well, 
But  which  no  one  can  spenk.  ftnd  no  one  cmn  ep«U. 
TbcT  fituuk  clofle  to  Kap  wllh  all  their  mighl ; 
They  won?  on  tho  left  axtA  on  the  right, 
Behmd  and  bdbre,  and  b_v  da.r  vaA  liv  night ; 
He  would  rather  parlerr-voua  than  fight; 
But  he  look'd  while,  and  lie  looh'd  bhia, 

Morbleul   Parhleul 

'When  parlez-vous  uo  more  Kould  do, 

For  they  remcmber'd  Mtacow. 

And  then  eame  on  the  froel  and  enow. 

Ail  on  ihc  road  from  Mdbcoo'. 
The  wind  and  the  weather  he  fbund^  in  tliftt  hour. 
Cared  nothing  for  him,  nor  for  all  hu  power : 
For  him  who,  while  Europe  croneh'd  nuder  hie  rod, 
Put  hia  trust  in  bis  Fortune,  and  not  in  his  God. 
Woise  nnd  WOTM  every  day  the  elements  grew, 
The  fields  were  bo  wliii^  and  the  aky  bo  blue, 
SiU'rebleu  I   VelllKbleu  I 

^Vhat  a  horrible  journey  from  Moscotrt   , 

What  llien  thought  the  Emperor  Nap 

Upon  the  rosd  Irom  MotcowT 
Why,  I  ween  be  thought  it  small  delight 
To  fight  nil  dnf ,  and  Xq  frcew  all  iileht ; 
And  be  was  beeidea  iu  a  yery  glcat  irigliL 
For  a  whole  Bkin  he  liked  to  be  in; 
And  so,  not  knowing  what  etee  to  do, 
Wlien  the  fields  were  bo  while,  and  the  eky 

Morbleu  I   Parhleu  I 
He  stole  away— I  tell  you  true — 

X'pon  the  rood  from  Moscow. 
'Tis  m}'Heir,  quoth  be,  I  diu»I  mind  meat 
Bo  llie  Devil  may  take  the  hindmoal. 

Too  cold  upon  the  road  was  he; 

Too  hoi  had  he  been  at  Mogcow. 
Bui  colder  and  hotter  he  may  be. 
For  the  grave  is  colder  llian  Muwrovy ; 
And  a  phoe  tliere  is  to  be  kept  in  view, 
Where  ibe  lire  m  red,  and  the  brimstone  bltM^ 
Morbleu!   Parhleu  I 

AVIuch  he  must  go  to, 

If  Ibe  Pope  Bay  Inie, 
If  he  docs  not  in  iJmc  look  ahoathim^ 

Where  hia  nsmeeake  *lmast 

lie  mny  have  for  hia  Hort ; 
He  has  reokon'd  too  Ions  without  him , 
If  that  Host  get  him  in  Purgatory, 
He  won't  leave  him  there  alone  with  his  gloiy : 
But  there  be  muM  stay  fur  a  very  lung  day, 
For  from  thence  iberc  in  no  Btcnling  iway,       . 

As  there  wiw  on  the  poail  from  Mosooir,  J 


I 
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THE  TRUE  MISSION  OF  ENGLAND, 


Train  up  thy  children,  England,  in  the  ways 
Of  righteousness,  and  feed  tliem  with  the  bread 
Of  wholesome  doctrine.    Send  thy  swarms  abroad  I 
Send  forth  thy  humanizing  arts, 

Thy  stirring  enterprise, 
Thy  liberal  polity,  th^  gospel  light  I 
Illume  the  dark  idolater, 
Reclaim  the  savage  I    O  thou  Ocean  Queen ! 
Be  these  thy  toils  when  thou  hast  laid 
The  thunderbolt  aside: 
He  who  hath  bless'd  thine  arms 
Will  blesa  thee  in  these  holy  works  of  Peace ! 
Father!  thy  kingdom  come,  and  as  in  heaven 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth. 

Aa  a  prose  writer,  scarcely  any  other  author  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
written  upon  more,  or  more  varied,  subjects;  and  all  his  writings  are  marked 
by  an  <*asy,  flowing  style,  extensive  reading,  and  a  vein  of  p<3etical  feeling  that 
nins  through  the  whole,  whether  critical,  historical,  or  political.  Besides  his 
Bomerous  contributions  to  the  Quarterly  Bcview,  mentioned  in  the  note  on 
page  316,  he  has  published  the  following: — 

HiitUiry  of  Brazil,  three  volumes ;  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  two  volumes; 
Book  of  the  Church;  Life  of  Lord  Nelson ;  Letters  from  England,  by  Don  Manuel 
Alvarez  Efipridla,  three  volumes, — a  series  of  observations  on  English  nuinners 
ind  the  prospects  of  England;  Letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  two  volumes; 
Onniana,  a  collection  of  critical  remarks  and  curious  quotations;  The  Doctor, 
five  vfilumea, — "a  work  partly  fictitious,  but  abounding  in  admirable  do- 
•cription  and  quaint  fanciful  delineation  of  character;"  Progress  and  Pros- 
ptcUt  of  Society,  two  volumes;  Essays,  Moral,  ami  Political,  two  volumes:  Lives 
of  Uneducated  Poets;  Life  of  Cowper,  and  an  edition  of  his  works,  in  fifteen 
volumes.  Those,  and  various  minor  prose  works,  are  proofs  alike  of  his  won- 
derful, untiring  industry,  and  of  the  easy  and  admirable  English  style  of 
which  he  was  so  consummate  a  master. 

DEATH   OF   LORD  NELSON. 

It  had  been   part  of  Nelson's  prayer,  that  the  British  fleet 
might  be  distinguished  by  humanity  in  the  victory  which  he  ex- 
pected.    Setting  an  example  himself,  he  twice  gave  orders  to 
cease  firing  on  the  Redoubtable,  supposing  that  she  had  struck, 
because  her  guns  were  silent;  for,  as  she  carried  no  flag,  there 
was  no  means  of  instantly  ascertaining  the  fact.     From  this  ship, 
which  he  had  thus  twice  spared,  he  received  his  death.     A  ball 
fired  from  her  mizen-top,  which,  in  the  then  situation  of  the  two 
vessels,  was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  from  that  part  of  the 
deck  where  he*  was  standing,  struck  the  epaulette  on  his  left 
shoulder,  about  a  quarter  after  one,  just  in  the  heat  of  action. 
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He  fell  upon  hia  face,  on  the  spot  which  was  corerwi  with  U 
poor  eecretarv'a  blood.  Hardy,  who  vioa  a  few  steps  from  fain 
turning  rounci,  saw  three  men  raieiog  him  up.     " Tb«^ lumt  (!«■ 

for  me  at  last,  Hardy,"  said  he.     "  I  hojr i^it  — j  «i — a. 

"Yea I"  he  replied;  "my  back-bone  is  b' 

now,  not  for-a  moment  liwinp;  hia  preaei 

as  they  were  carrying  him  down  the  Iftdd^l 

which  had  been  shot  away,  were  not  yet  xepIaoecL  and  mw« 

that  new  ones  should  be  roye  immeduitelT:  than,  tiut  h»  ai^^ 

not  be  seen  by  the  crew,  he  took  cat  nla  hindhwMi^  mi 

covered  his  face  and  his  stara.      Bad  he  bat  OOOeMtlfld  Hm 

badges  of  honor  from  the  enemy,  England,  ftxbm,  Voold  M 

have  had  cause  to  receive  with  sorrow  the  Sflwi  of  th«  iMttlttf 

Trafalgar.    The  cockpit  was  crowded  with  i 


men,  over  whose  bodies  he  was  with  some  diflkolt;  oamifti 
and  laid  upon  a  pallet  in  the  midahipmen's  bertli.  It  wae  son 
perceived,  upon  examination,  that  the  wound  was  mortaL  lU 
nowever,  was  concealed  from  all  except  Captwn  Hai^,  Ai 
chaplain,  and  the  medical  attendants.  He  hinuelf  being  oartaii 
from  the  sensation  in  his  back,  and  the  gnah  of  btood  ha  ftltai 
nuutly  within  his  breast,  that  no  hnman  care  eonld  avail  hia 
insisted  that  the  surgeon  should  leave  him  and  attoid  to  thH 
to  whom  be  might  be  useful ;  "  for,"  said  he, "  yon  can  do  nodanj 
for  mo."  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  fim  um  with  psp«,ni 
frequently  to  give  him  lemonade  to  alleriate  hia  intone  Ihllll 
He  wiis  in  great  pain,  and  exprened  much  anxiety  fiw  the  mm 
of  the  action,  which  now  began  to  declare  itael£  As  often  aa 
ship  dtruck,  the  crew  of  the  Victory  hurraed;  and  at  ent 
hurra,  a  visible  expression  of  jov  gleamed  in  the  eyes  an 
marked  the  countenance  of  the  dying  hero.  Bot  he  becam 
impationt  to  see  Hardy;  and  as  that  offioo',  though  often  Mi 
for,  could  not  leave  the  deck,  Nelsoo  feared  that  some  &tal  oaa 
jireventcd  him,  and  repeatedly  cried,  "Will  no  one  bring  EMti 
tome?  he  must  be  killed  I  he  is  BUiely  deadl"  Anhoorandte 
minutes  tJaused  from  the  time  whenNelaoa  received  hii  vovw 
licfore  Iliirdy  could  wme  to  him.  They  shook  hands  in  nhaux 
Hardy  in  vain  stru^ling  to  suppress  the  feelings  of  that  nui 
puini'ul  and  yet  sublimest  moment  "Well,  Hardy,"  Mid  Kdaoi 
"how  goes  the  day  with  us^'  "Very  well,"  rqilied  Havdj 
"  ten  t^hips  have  struck,  but  five  of  the  van  have  taoked,  •■ 
show  an  intention  to  bear  down  upon  the  Victory.  I  have  onlla 
twoor  three  of  our  fresh  ships  round,  and  have  no  doobt  of  gifin 
them  a  drubbing."  "  I  hope,"  twd  Nelson,  "  none  of  oiu3Md[ 
have  struck."  Hardy  answered,  "there  was  ao  Aar  of  that. 
Then,  and  not  till  then.  Nelson  spoke  of  himadE  :  "  I  aat  a.  dea 
man.  Hardy,"  said  he;  "  I  am  going  fiwt:  it  will  be  all  OTW  lA 
me  soon.    Come  nearer  to  me.    *  *  *  Hardy  thM.  in  »M 
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>k  hands  with  him,  and,  with  a  heart  almost  bursting,  has* 
id  upon  deck.  "^  "^  "^  His  articulation  now  became  difficult; 
he  was  distinctly  heard  to  say, ''  Thank  God,  I  have  done 
duty!"  These  words  he  repeatedly  pronounced;  and  they 
3  the  last  words  which  he  uttered.  He  expired  at  thirty 
utes  after  four, — ^three  hours  and  a  quarter  after  he  had  re- 
ed his  wound. 

he  death  of  Nelson  was  felt  in  England  as  something  more 

L  a  public  calumity:   men  started  at  the  intelligence,  and 

ted  pale,  as  if  they  had  heard  of  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend. 

object  of  our  admiration  and  affection,  of  our  pride  and  of 

hopes,  was  suddenly  taken  from  us ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  we 

never  till  then  known  how  deeply  we  loved  and  reverenced 

What  the  country  had  lost  in  its  great  naval  hero — ^the 

.test  of  our  own  and  of  all  former  times — was  scarcely  taken 

the   account  of  grief.     So  perfectly,  indeed,  had  he  per- 

led  hb  part,  that  the  maritime  war,  after  the  battle  of  Tra- 

Eir,  was  considered  at  an  end.     The  fleets  of  the  enemy  were 

merely  defeated,  but  destroyed;  new  navies  must  be  built, 

a  new  race  of  seamen  reared  for  them,  before  the  possibility 

[leir  invading  our  shores  could  again  be  contemplated.     It 

not,  therefore,  from  any  selfish  reflection  upon  the  mogni- 

of  our  loss  that  we  mourned  for  him :  the  general  sorrow 

of  a  higher  character.     The  people  of  England  grieved  that 

ral   ceremonies,    and   public  monuments,   and   posthumous 

irds,  were  all  which  they  could  now  bestow  upon  him  whom 

iing,  the  legislature,  and  the  nation  would  have  alike  delighted 

onor;  whom  every  tongue  would  have  blessed;  whose  pre- 

2   in  every  village   through  which   he  might  have  passed 

d  have  wakened  the  church-bells,  have  given  schoolboys  a 

lay,  have  drawn  children  from  their  sports  to  gaze  upon  him, 

'*old  men  from  the  chimney-corner"  to  look  upon  Nelson  ere 

died.     The  victory  of  'Trafalgar  was  celebrated,  indeed, 

the  usual  forms  of  rejoicing,  but  they  were  without  joy ;  for 

already  was  tlie  glory  of  the  British  navy,  through  Nelson's 

assing  genius,  that  it  scarcely  seemed  to  receive  any  addition 

the  most  signal  victory  that  ever  was  achieved  upon  the 

and  the  destruction  of  this  mighty  fleet,  by  which  all  the 

time  schemes  of  France  were  totally  frustrated,  hardly  ap- 

2d  to  add  to  our  security  or  strength ;  for,  while  Nelson  was 

g  to  watch  the  combined  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  we  felt 

jlves  as  secure  as  now,  when  they  were  no  longer  in  ex- 

ce. 

lere  was  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  appearances  upon  open- 
lis  body,  that  in  the  course  of  nature  he  might  have  at- 
d,  like  his  father,  to  a  ^ood  old  age.  Yet  he  cannot  be 
to  have  fallen  prematurely  whose  work  was  done;  nor  ought 
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he  to  be  lamented,  who  died  so  fiill  of  honon  iDd.Rt  As  h«i| 
of  human  fume.  The  moat  triumphant  deatli  ia  tiial  of  Aea 
tyr;  the  mo^t  awful,  that  of  the  lURrtTred  pttriat;  than 
splendid,  that  (if  the  hero  in  the  hour  of  victoiy. 


ETYitOLOGlCAL   DISCOVSHIES—TSS   TKlf  TBtBES. 
That  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  iBntel  may  be  fennd  in 


discovery  which  any  person  may  Bu^poee  he  hai 

wnlkd  fur  the  first  time  from  Uie  city  to  Wam>in_ 

tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  flourish  then  is  kooini  to  all  ■ 


a  city  to  Wam>bg.i    That  i 


kind ;  and  Irora  them  have  sprung  the  BcripiteB,-and  tlio  0 

niiimiteif,  and  the  Threepercentitea. 

But  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  many  other  tribes  noticed 
the  Uld  Testament  are  t«  be  found  in  this  island  of  Gr 
Britain. 

Then'  are  the  Hittit^^^,  who  excel  in  one  branch  of  gymnaati 
and  there  arc  the  Amoritea,  who  are  to  be  found  in  tovn  a 
comitrv;  and  there  aru  the  Gadites,  who  frequent  watering-pla 
and  take  picturesuine  toiin>. 

Among  the  (inriite^  I  shall  have  some  of  mv  beat  readers,  w' 
bcln;;  in  good  humor  with  themselves  and  with  every  thins  d 
exc('pt  on  a  rainy  day,  will  even  then  be  in  good  humor  wiu  i 
There  will  he  the  Anioritea  in  their  company;  and  unoiig  1 
Amorites,  too.  there  will  be  some  who,  in  the  ovei^owing  ofth 
love,  will  have  some  liking  to  spare  tor  the  doctor  and  nia  &i 
ful  nii'mi)rialit<t. 

The  poets— tiiose  <'siiecially  who  deal  in  erotics,  Ivrica,  mx 
meutii].-!,  or  sonnets — arc  the  Ah-oh-ites.  The  gentlemen  n 
speculate  in  chajiels  are  the  Pnhite«. 

The  chief  sent  of  the  ISimoonites  is  at  Cambridge;  but  th^  i 
spread  over  the  land.  So  are  the  Man-aes-ites,  of  whom  1 
fiiieat  s]jeeimens  are  to  be  Been  in  St.  James's  Street,  at  t 
jo.'^hionable  time  of  day  for  exhibiting  the  dreaa  and  die  pen 
upon  the  pavement. 

The  freemasons  are  of  the  family  of  the  Jachinites.  The  ftmi 
najr^fites  are  to  be  seen,  in  low  lif^  wheeling  harrows,  and  in  hi 
life  s«iti'<l  at  cani-tablea. 

The  SImliamite*  are  the  cordwainers.  The  Teamanitea  atte 
the  ^^alcs  of  the  East  India  Company.  Sir  James  Hackintc 
and  Sir  Jami-s  Scarlett  and  Sir  James  Graham  belong  to  1 
Jini-iiitf?. 

Who  are  the  Gazalhites,  if  the  people  of  London  are  not,  whi 
any  tltinj,'  \s  to  be  seen  ?     Ail  of  them  are  the  Gettita  whoi  tl 


ID  nuini^  t.  IlttlF  Ulu>  Uw  Tmm,  d 
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in ;  all  would  be  Havites  if  they  could.  The  journalists  should 
3  Gkshurites,  if  thej  answered  to  their  profession :  instead  of 
lis,  they  generally  turn  out  to  be  Geshuwrongs. 

There  are,  however,  three  tribes  in  England,  not  named  in  the 
'Id  Testament,  who  considerably  outnumoer  all  the  rest.  These 
re  the  Hi^h  Vulgarites,  who  are  the  children  of  Rahank  and 
hashan ;  the  Middle  Vulgarites,  who  are  the  children  of  Mam- 
lon  and  Terade;  and  the  Liow  Vulgarites,  who  are  the  children 
f  Tahag,  Eahag,  and  Bohob-tay-il. 

With  the  Low  Vulgarites  I  have  no  concern;  but  with  the 
^er  two  tribes,  much.  Well  it  is  that  some  of  those  who  are 
'uae^  eo7isumere  naii}  think  it  proper  that  they  should  consume 
x»ks  also ;  if  they  did  not,  what  a  miserable  creature  wouldst 
lou  be,  Henry  Colbum,  who  art  their  bookseller!  I  myself 
live  that  kind  of  respect  for  the  consumers  which  we  ought  to 
el  for  every  thing  useful.  If  not  the  salt  of  the  earth,  they  are 
s  manure,  without  which  it  could  not  produce  so  abundantly. 

THE  CHIEF  OBJECT  OF  LIFE. 

The  object  of  a  good  and  wise  man  in  this  transitory  state  of 
dstence  should  be  to  fit  himself  for  a  better,  by  controlling  the 
iworthy  propensities  of  his  nature  and  improvmg  all  its  better 
ipirations ;  to  do  his  duty  first  to  his  family,  then  to  his  neigh- 
>r8,  lastly  to  his  country  and  his  kind ;  to  promote  the  welfare 
id  happiness  of  those  who  are  in  any  degree  dependent  upon 
im,  or  whom  he  has  the  means  of  assisting,  and  never  wantonly 
•  injure  the  meanest  thing  that  lives ;  to  encourage,  as  far  as 
5  may  have  the  power,  whatever  is  useful  and  ornamental  in 
>ciety,  whatever  tends  to  refine  and  elevate  humanity ;  to  store 
LS  mind  with  such  knowledge  as  it  is  fitted  to  receive  and  he  is 
)le  to  attain;  and  so  to  employ  the  talents  committed  to  his 
large,  that  when  the  account  is  required  he  may  hope  to  have 
8  stewardship  approved. 


JOHN  FOSTER,  1770-184S. 

ToB5  FoBTRR,  the  author  of  many  well-known  Christian  eflsajs,  was  born  in 
trkshire,  in  1770,  and  was  educated  in  the  Baptist  CoUege  at  Bristol.  After 
npleting  his  course  of  theological  studios,  he  was  settled  as  a  clergyman  in 
reral  different  places,  the  last  of  which  was  Downend,  near  Bristol ;  but  the 
aracter  of  his  mind  being  such  as  fitted  him  for  a  life  of  meditation  and 


1  **  Born  to  consiime  fraita.** 
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stud;  rotberthkiifor  tho  regular  exercise  of  the  pwbinil  oSSMi  ke  ntiMd  IMa 
pulilic  cDgagcmeuU,  and  «pvnt  the  reoikiiitUt'  ot  h'm  time  in  libiTBiy  punuilt 
in  StnpletoQ,  acur  Bristol,  wlicra  be  reaided — preuiUing  onl;  oeculoniUj'— 
until  tha  time  of  biB  death,  wUich  loolc  place  on  the  latb  ot  Oelobtr,  IMa. 

In  ISOfi  he  ftrat  puUliahed  his  Eitayi,  in  a  Seric*  of  Lftltrt  In  a  Fritnit,  Wliici 
took  rank,  immcdinloly,  lu  ainong  the  moat  ongiuBl  and  tiIudI-Ih  work*  of  Uw 
duv.  TheH  eaiayB  -vere  four  ic  number, — namely,  On  ailam't  aritiny  Sfrfnui'r* 
o/'simtcf/i  On  DecigioKo/ Characters  On  the  Application!!/ Ot  BpilUI/tammtie; 
and  On  aame  qf  tAe  Oitita  by  icAuA  Ecan^lical  Bcli^n  kai  ht^m  rtndtrei  Itm 
Aeciptable  lo  Peraoia  of  CullUvtcd  Tagle.  These  ewMya  patisd  tbmugh  aunj 
edJtioQH,  and  are  ''  mudela  of  rigorous  thought  and  expreftsion,  uniting  mvl*- 
physical  nicety  and  ■outeness  with  prgetical  sagacity  and  cotninaii  mH." 
He  also  wrote  a  volume  on  tho  Svibi  a/TapxJar  Ignorance;  and  hi>  coptriba- 
tioiu  to  the  Ealtelie  have  been  published  in  two  volunies,  pnder  Ibe  till^  Q>»- 
triiuiiom.  Biographical,  Litcraiy,  and  Philmtipkiail,  to  tht  JEeltcJic  ScvUtt.^ 

Tha  lalloniDg  notice  of  Mr.  Fuater  appeared  in  tbo  BriKloI  Mirror  a  SlioN 
time  after  bia  death  : — "  Few  writ«ri  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  pomsM 
in  an  equal  degree  the  power  to  touch  and  let  in  motion  the  ftpriogs  of  atsriooi 
reBoctioti.  A  closer  inspection  of  hie  mind  eonrinccd  those  who  were  admitlad 
to  the  rare  privilege  of  persoon]  intercourse  with  bim,  that  thove  really  nu- 
(erly  productions,  though  iiiuub  claboratied,  wore  not  eihaustinit  iilTorla,  hot 
rather  naturul  tpecimeue  of  Die  thoughts  and  senlimouls  which  habitnallj 
dwelt  within  him.  They  testify  that,  with  a  mind  profoundly  medltaett, 
deeply  imbued  with  '  the  powers  of  the  world  to  eome,'  and  anient] y.  »T*s  Ii> 
impalieoce,  desirous  of  the  advancement  of  mankind  in  frudoia,  tralb,  and 
piety,  he  united  vast  elorea  of  knowledge  on  a  great  variety  of  subjmla,  and  tt. 
exquisils  porceptioo  and  oppreeiatton  of  whatever  wsa  sablime  or  beaatiflil. 
whether  in  thought,  nature,  or  art.  Uie  piety  toward  Qmi,  and  ahartV 
townrd  men,  were  as  deep  as  lliey  were  uiiwilentatious.  He  vfaa  an  Hl|fa 
fcctnlly  grenl  and  good  man."'  ^^H 

GBASGES  FaOM   YOUTH    TO   ACE.  TJ| 

If  a  reflective  aged  mau  were  to  find  at  the  both^m  of  nn  i^ 
diest— where  it  had  lain  fiirgotten  fifty  years—a  record  which  he 
had  written  of  himself  when  he  wna  young,  aimply  and  vividly 
describing  hia  whole  heart  sud  pursuits,  and  retiting,  verbatim, 
many  passa^  of  the  language  which  he  sincerely  uttered,  would 
he  not  read  it  with  more  wonder  than  almost  every  other  writing 
could  at  hia  age  inspire?  He  would  half  lose  the  aseurunce  ot 
hia  identity,  under  tne  impreesiou  of  this  immense  dii^similRritr. 


It  would  seem  as  if  it  must  bo  the  tale  of  the  juvenile  days  of 
some  ancestor,  with  whom  he  had  no  connection  but  that  of  name. 
He  would  feel  the  young  man  thus  introduced  to  him  separated 
bv  so  wide  a  distance  of  character  as  to  render  all  conjjenial 
Bociulity  impossible.  At  every  sentence  he  wouhl  be  tempted  to 
repeat,  "  Foolish  youth,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  your  feelings ; 
I  can  hold  no  converse  with  your  undersUmding."  Thus,  you 
Bee  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  a  man  may  be  several  moral 
persons,  so  various  from  one  another  that,  if  you  could  find  a 
real  individual  that  should  nearly  exemplify  the  character  in  one 
of  these  stages,  and  another  that  should  exemplify  it  in  the  next, 
and  so  on  to  the  last,  and  then  bring  these  several  persons  together 
into  one  society,  which  would  thus  l)e  a  rcpre.sentation  of  the  suc- 
cessive states  of  one  man,  they  would  feel  themselves  a  most 
heterogeneous  party,  would  oppose  and  probably  despise  one 
another,  and  soon  after  separate,  not  caring  it*  they  were  never 
to  meet  again.  If  the  dissimilarity  in  mind  were  as  great  as  in 
person,  there  would  in  both  respects  be  a  most  striking  contrast 
between  the  extremes  at  least,  between  the  youtli  of  seventeen 
and  the  sage  of  seventy.  The  one  of  these  contrasts  an  old  man 
might  contemplate  if  he  had  a  true  portrait  for  which  he  sat  in 
the  bloom  of  his  life,  and  should  hold  it  beside  a  mirror  in  which 
he  looks  at  his  present  countenance;   and  the  other  would  be 

r)werfully  felt  if  he  had  such  a  genuine  and  detailed  memoir  as 
have  supposed.  Might  it  not  be  worth  while  for  a  self-observant 
person,  in  early  life,  to  preserve,  for  the  inspection  of  the  old 
man,  if  he  should  live  so  long,  such  a  mental  likeness  of  the 
young  one  ?  If  it  be  not  drawn  near  the  time,  it  can  never  be 
drawn  with  sufficient  accuracv. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  DECISIOX  OF  CnAUACTEn. 

One  signal  advantage  possessed  by  a  mind  of  this  character  is, 
that  its  passions  are  not  wasted.  The  whole  amount  of  passion 
of  which  any  mind,  with  important  transactions  before  it,  is 
capable,  is  not  more  than  enough  to  supply  intercist  and  energy 
to  its  practical  exertions ;  and,  therefore,  as  little  as  possible  of 
this  sacred  fire  should  be  expended  in  a  wav  that  does  not 
augment  the  force  of  action.  But  nothing  can  less  contribute  to 
vigor  of  effort  than  protracted  anxious  fluctuation,  intermixed 
with  resolutions  decided  and  revoked,  while  yet  nothing  causes  a 
greater  expense  of  feeling.  The  heart  is  fretted  and  exhausted 
by  being  subjected  to  an  alternation  of  contrary  excitements, 
with  the  ultimate  mortifying  consciousness  of  their  contributing 
to  no  end. 

The  long-wavering  deliberation,  whether  to  perform  some  bold 
action  of  difficult  virtue,  has  often  cost  more  to  feeling  than  the 
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action  itself,  or  a  series  of  such  actiom,  irould  hsm^  tfOtt^ 
the  great  disadvantage,  too,  of  being  xeUeved  bf  ^iMft  of 
iuvigoration  w^hich,  to  the  man  in  action,  would  Iwtb  q 
from  the  spirit  of  the  action  itself,  and  have  ranovpled  ibe  \ 
which  it  was  expending.  A  person  of  deoisiTO  ithfweterjb) 
suming  as  little  passion  as  possible  in  dubious  mu^nn  ud 
tive  resolutions,  can  secure  its  utmost  value  and  ipse^  ogr  thn 
it  all  into  effective  operation. 

Another  advantage  of  this  character  is,  that  it  ezempita  ft 
great  deal  of  interference  and  j^ersecutiony  to  wUcb  aa  irrei 
man  is  subjected.  Weakness,  in  every  form,  tpaipCs  airogi 
and  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  wish  for  a  kind  of  chanMiter 
which  stupidity  and  impertinence  may  not  make  so  CnMi  1 
a  firm,  decisive  spirit  is  recognized,  it  is  curious  to  see  bo 
space  clears  around  a  man,  and  leaves  him  foom  and  free 
The  disposition  to  interrogate,  dictate,  or  baiiter,  pfossrvos 
spectful  and  politic  dbtance,  judging  it  not  unwise  to  keo 
peace  with  a  person  of  so  much  energy.  A  ooaviotion  tbi 
understands  and  that  he  wills  with  extraordinarT  foroeb  nl 
the  conceit  that  intended  to  perplex  or  instruct  himp  and  ii 
dates  the  malice  that  was  disposed  to  attack  him.  There 
feeling,  as  in  respect  to  &te,  that  the  decrees  of  so  inflezi 
spirit  must  be  right,  or  that,  at  least,  they  vfiU  be  aooomplial 

3|(  ♦  ♦  j|c  «  *  * 

The  last  resource  of  this  character  is  hard,  inflexible  ; 
nacity,  on  which  it  may  be  allowed  to  rest  its  strength,  after 
ing  it  can  be  effectual  in  none  of  its  mild^  forms.  I  leme 
udniiring  an  instance  of  this  kind,  in  a  finn,  sagacious,  and 
estimable  old  man,  whom  I  well  knew,  and  who  is  now  > 
Being  on  a  jury,  in  a  trial  of  life  and  defith,  he  was  oomp] 
satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner;  the  other  eleven 
of  the  opposite  o})inion.  But  he  was  resolved  the  man  al 
not  be  condemned,  and,  as  the  first  effort  for  preventing  it» 
properly  made  application  to  the  minds  of  his  assoeiates,  si 
mg  several  hours  in  laboring  to  convince  them.  But  \i»  i 
he  made  no  impression,  whue  he  was  ttchausting  the  stn 
which  was  to  be  reserved  for  another  mode  of  operatioii. 
tlien  calmly  told  them  it  should  now  be  a  trial  who  could  ei 
confinement  and  famine  the  longest,  and  that  they  mi(^t  be 
assured  he  would  sooner  die  thw  release  them  at  the  expen 
the  prisoner's  life.  In  this  situation  they  spent  about  tw 
four  hours,  when,  at  length,  all  acceded  to  his  verdict  of  acqu 

CHARACTER' OF  FMANKLW. 

His  predominant  passion  appears  to  have  been  a  lorn  q 
useful.    The  useful  was  to  him  the  mmiimMim  hm/mut  dio  fop 
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ir,  the  gublime  and  beautiful,  which  it  may  not  perhaps  be  ex- 
uvagant  to  believe  he  was  in  quest  of  every  week  for  half  a 
intury,  in  whatever  place,  or  study,  or  practical  undertaking. 
o  department  was  too  plain  or  humble  for  him  to  occupy  him- 
ilf  in  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  aflTairs  of  the  most  ambitious 
rder  this  was  still  systematically  his  object.  Whether  in  directing 
16  constructing  of  chimneys  or  of  constitutions,  lecturing  on  the 
kving  of  candles  or  on  the  economy  of  national  revenues,  he  was 
ill  intent  on  the  same  end,  the  question  always  being  how  to 
btain  the  most  of  solid  tangible  advantage  by  the  plainest  and 
isiest  means.  There  has  rarely  been  a  mortal,  of  high  intclli- 
ence  and  flattering  fame,  on  whom  the  pomps  of  life  were  so 
owerless.  On  him  were  completely  thrown  away  the  oratorical 
ad  poetical  heroics  about  glory,  of  which  heroics  it  was  enough 
lat  he  easily  perceived  the  intention  or  effect  to  be,  to  explode 
Q  sober  truth  and  substantial  good,  and  to  impel  men,  at  the 
ery  best  of  the  matter,  through  some  career  of  vanity,  but 
>mmonly  through  mischief,  slaughter,  and  devastation,  in  mad 
ursuit  of  what  amounts  at  last,  if  attained,  to  some  certain 
tiantity  of  noise,  and  empty  show,  and  intoxicated  transient 
lation.  He  was  so  far  an  admirable  spirit  for  acting  the  Mentor 
)  a  young  republic.  It  will  not  be  his  fault  if  the  citizens  of 
.inerica  shall  ever  become  so  servile  to  European  example  as  to 
link  a  multitude  of  supernumerary  place:?,  enormous  salaries, 
Q(i  a  factitious  economy  of  society,  a  necessary  security  or  deco- 
ition  of  that  political  liberty  which  they  enjoy  in  pre-emineu(*c 
bove  every  nation  on  earth.  In  these  letters  of  their  patriarch 
nd  philosopher,  they  will  be  am})ly  warned,  by  repeated  and 
nphatical  representations,  of  the  desperate  mischief  of  a  i)oliti- 
al  system  in  which  the  pu])lic  resources  shall  be  expended  in  a 
ay  to  give  the  government  both  the  interest  and  the  means  to 
)rrupt  the  people. 

''WHERE    WILL    YOU  LEAVE    YOUR   GLORY T 

Men  must  leave  their  glory.  If  they  would  but  think,  as  tliey 
►ok  upon  the  things  that  are  swelling  their  pride,  "  This,  and 
lis,  is  what  I  am  to  leave :  it  lias  no  one  relation  to  me  so  posi- 
ve  as  that  I  shall  leave  it.  I  feel  my  being  standing  off*  from 
— in  separation,  as  preparing  to  leave  it.  So  near  as  I  now  am 
•  it,  I  may  in  a  moment  come  to  behold  it  as  at  an  immense  dis- 
.nce.  The  most  certain  of  all  things  Ls,  that  the  moment  will 
»  when  I  shall  find  that  I  have  left  it."  And  where  will  they 
he  man  of  material  wealth,  the  possessor  of  earthly  honors,  the 
an  who  glories  in  his  intellectual  power)  leave  it?  where?  In 
leir  funeral  pomps  ?  in  the  dimensions  and  decorations  of  their 
pulchres?  in  their  names,  which,  when  called,  there  is  no  living 
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person  to  answer  toT    Contraat  with  bU  these  fijrma  of  Rillj-,  tin 
predominant  aim  of  a.  Christian,  wMoh  is  "glory"  atltl ;  but « 
K\f}ry  which  he  will  not  have  to  leave, — a  glory  tuwamalating;  i( 
£im  in  the  world  whither  he  is  going)  to  w£Mdih«i»aBi0||gg||j 
transmitting,  it'  we  may  so  gpe^  t£«  cAoti  of  all>i 
here,  for  God,  for  the  Redeemer,  for  the  sood  a' 
future  welfare  of  his  sou),  which  be  comnuti,  tM 
spirit,  to  Christ,  and  can  say,  "I  know  that  lie  u  J. 
that  which  I  have  committed  to  him  against  that  Akj." 


TJJOMAS   CAMPBELL,  1777-18^. 

\iLu  liiriii  upln  If  Ihon  mmt  oiAH  to  bcuT 

TanuAn  C..\ai-aEU.,  the  cdolnited  BritUh  poet,  WM  tha  MB  «f  a« 
Glasguw,  and  vm  born  in  tUat  eitj  OB  tha  S7Ui  of  July,  ITTT.  ^*i  ^  _ 
hii  bcuiIlmiJudI  uuursu  uc  the  Unirenity  or  Olugow,  when  he  gara  miin  p(«> 
DiiBu  of  futiiTO  fame,  ha  Hccepicd  the  lituBUoD  of  ft  tutor  Ib  a  hiiiily  in  Argils- 
■hir&  An«r  remaining  here  a  abort  time,  he  went  to  Edmborgh  in  tli»  winttf 
iiC  ITHS.  with  lliG  Qnit  TO\xgh  dnSi  of  the  Pbatura  a/  Bcpt  in  ha  [locfcet,  and 
FhuH-nd  it  111  Tlu^nld  ftlewert  and  I>r.  Bobert  AnderxMi,  who  pntiMsil  Ic  mrmif 
and  ]>r'i]i)i<;.*i>>d  ]H  aiipor^n.  It  irns  dedicated  to  Dr.  Andenon,  uid  publuhMl  la 
A|>i'il,  1  iW  ;  but  tbi'  nulhiir  vns  so  unwita  ■•  to  wU  the  copTTightfor  the  (uwil 
Euiii  of  piTlj-  piiiiiiita  to  Mmiilcll,  the  bookwller.> 

Willi  "num'.v  iu  hU  pumu,"  Campbell  bad  KB  eanieit  dedre  to  Ttri»4W< 
iilnii;.  Ill]  ilil  an.  niid  wai  gone  aliout  tbirtaen  Bionthi.  On  ll 
Englund  he  uiadunrraDgcDiE'nlslurthe  pablicatEoii  of  •OOtPpl 
piicriiii  in  a  qiiarlu  riirni,  which  appeared  in  loodon  ia  IWJ.  On  tha1| 
DL'tubcr  iho  Hnni(3  j'osr,  ho  lurirrii^d  Miu  Matilda  Blaclalr,  of  ]t 
Bxed  bit  rpdidciicrv  in  8}-rlunhiLin,  in  Eeal,  working  Ibr  hi*  I 
tribiitinj(fn  inn^iiiinei,  ncwspapcra,  Ac  In  IMS  ha  raaelTad 4fl 
huiiJrod  p'lundj  n  Tcur,  which  came  Ter;  opportanelr  to  «BVe  him  11 
ppfiiiiiary  ciul-nrrnpinipnt.  In  1809  he  added  aBother  w 
llir  [Miijlionliiin  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoning,  in  which  the  porertj  of  the  (tarj 
is  cmii'i'uled  by  tlic  clcgnnce  of  the  deHtiptiTa  pMCagM,  and  tha  sweotnn* 
and  ilclicucy  if  tlii^  poeticnl  taiiguage,  which  channi  ua  with  iU  grace  and 


ir  ciiprrilfllt  or  my  riraiiim  itf  '^H<" 

'."    '■  ulil."  h'  iiiia«,  "for  1-™  or  thTM 

.Jiliri'i.''    TIM.^'l'Xrlliu^uIbls^ 
4tt  WQ^  LI,  aoHiMTail  wJtb  vhat  llu  pnV 

I  I  b.>  nihjKt.  •ind  Ui>l  In  IMft  bF  tbH 


\  tratken  Rdkan  sf  Inn 


.  .  L    KinsSlMctni  an  u0ntaa  ts 

Iba  hand  ar  OwhHl|igf*llui~  or  Uh  liSw 
ImaUM  brMiS^aadJ  buIj  wl>h  «»* 

Hap  kK*  fcraahuHmn,  bi  eat  mtMWh 
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His  next  great  work  was  the  SpecimcM  of  the  BritisJt  JPoeis,  in  seren  octaTC 
Tolum«8,  published  in  1819.  The  Preliminary  Eaaay  to  this  work  is  a  charm- 
iag  piece  of  prose,  and  the  little  prefatory  notices  abound  in  delightful  cri- 
lieism.^  The  next  year  he  entered  upon  the  editorship  of  the  New  Monthly 
Uagaxine.  He  contributed  but  little,  however,  to  this  periodical,  though  he 
4rew  around  him  a  band  of  clever  writers,  who  made  it  very  popular.  In 
U24  he  put  forth  another  poem, — a  dramatic  tale, — TheodriCf — in  which  the 
pablic  were  sadly  disappointed.  After  this  he  wrote  no  poem  of  any  consider- 
able length.*  It  is  not  by  his  longer  poems,  however,  that  Campbell  will  be 
best  remembered,  but  by  his  shorter  pieces  of  such  exquisite  finish  and  feel- 
ing, such  as  The  Soldier's  Dream,  Ac,  and  especially  by  those  noble  martial 
lyrics  or  war-songs,  which,  as  has  been  well  said,  '*  form  the  richest  offering 
erer  made  by  poetry  at  the  shrine  of  patriotism." 

In  1827  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  his  own  mother- University  at  Glas- 
gow by  the  free  and  unanimous  choice  of  the  students.'  On  the  9th  of  May 
the  next  year,  he  lost  his  amiable  and  excellent  wife,  which  was  a  severe  blow 
to  him.  In  1830  he  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  New  Monthly,  and,  lending 
his  name  to  another  publisher,  started  the  Metropolitan  Magazine,  in  which  he 
vas  afterwards  aided  by  his  poetical  friend  Thomas  Moore.*  In  1834  ho  pub- 
lished, in  two  octavo  volumes,  the  Life  qf  Mrs.  Siddons,  which  added  but  little 
to  his  reputation.  His  subsequent  publications  were  a  Life  of  Shakspeare,  The 
L{ft  and  Times  qf  Petrarch,  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Court  and  Times,  and 
lome  smaller  poems.  He  left  London  for  Boulogne,  on  account  of  his  health, 
m  1843,  and  he  resided  in  that  city,  with  his  niece  as  his  companion,  until 
bis  death,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  June,  1844.  On  the  3d  of  the  next 
month  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  "  Poets'  Corner"  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, over  against  the  monument  to  Shakspearo.  He  had  two  sons ;  the  younger 
died  at  an  early  age, — while  the  elder,  a  helpless  imbecile  from  his  birth,  sur- 
vived the  father.* 

I  know  well  that  in  these  days  (1866)  it  is  fashionable  to  admire  the  poets 
of  the  present  and  to  disparage  those  of  the  preceding  generation:  yet  I  must 
express  my  own  convictions,  and  say  that  no  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century 


1  Bnt  the  fanlt  of  the  work  in.  It  doon  xot 
give  the  bevt  («pecinienN  of  the  vitrious  niithorH ; 
tad  it  i«  for  this  reanon,  I  prosimiG.  that  nn- 
other  edition  was  uot  called  fur  till  1841,  whon 
it  WM  reprinted  in  one  largo  octavo  volume. 
Tbe  groQud  had  l>een  trotldrn  !»y  others  before, 
vIhj  made  the  best  ^hK-tions  from  their 
astbora.  Campbell  wished  not  to  tread  in 
their  track,  and  hence  the  fiiilure  of  the  book. 
JL»  vwi  well  wdd  by  a  writer  in  Pratfr't  Mtiga- 
tine  for  November,  1844,  "  No  one  will  go  to  a 
book  for  wpeciniens  of  a  poet  in  his  Hecnnd- 
bttt  manner  or  his  third-rate  mood.  We  want 
the  crc«m  of  a  poet,  not  the  skimmed  milk  of 
kisgeiiiiu." 

«"  What  a  pity  It  Is,**  aald  Sir  Walter  Scott 
to Waabinfcton  Irrinfr, "  that  Campbell  doei*  not 
write  mor«  and  oflnner,  and  give  full  mK-eep  to 
hta  ireoiusi  He  has  wings  that  would  bear 
UiB  to  the  akiea,  and  he  does,  now  and  then, 
them  grandly,  but  folds  them  up  ajrain 
r«*umes  bis  perch,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to 
lunch  away.  The  fact  is,  Campbell  Im,  in  a 
Bsanar,  a  bugbear  to  himself:  the  brightness 
fit  his  early  aucceaa  is  a  detriment  to  all  his 


after-efforts.    TTr  t'*  afraid  of  the  ifiadow  that 
Ms  mrn  fume  catt$  hifnrt  him." 

•  "  It  was  deep  snow,"  writes  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, "  when  he  reached  the  c<»llege-pri'i'ii ; 
the  Htuib'nts  were  drawn  up  in  parties,  ]M'lting 
one  another;  the  poet  ran  into  the  ninkis 
threw  several  snow-ballfl  with  unerring  nini, 
then,  summoning  the  scholars  around  him  in 
tho  hall,  delivered  a  speech  replete  with  j  hiU»- 
sophy  and  eloquence.  It  is  needlecs  to  Kay 
how  this  was  welcomed." 

•  Tlie  after-history  of  the  ifagazhif  \h  w«  II 
known;  the  two  poets  retired,  and  Marrvst. 
with  his  Pftrr  SimpU,  gave  it  an  extent  ot 
reputation  it  had  not  before. 

•  Read  an  Es9ay  on  the  Genius  and  Character 
of  Campbell,  by  George  Gilflllan;  an  article  In 
the  North  Britiih  Beview,  x.  469;  another  in 
the  Ltrndnn  Quarterly,  Ixxxr.  82;  also  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  August,  1S46,  Decem- 
ber 1W8,  and  February,  1849;  ali«o  the  Life 
and  Lettt^rs  of  Thimas  Campbell,  by  M  illiftra 
Seattle,  M.D.:  and  an  excellent  review  of  this 
work  in  the  Gm(Unian''s  Magazine  for  Febru- 


ary, 1840. 
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has,  in  my  estimation,  a  higher  rank  than  Thomas  Campbell;  n( 
generally  read  and  admired,  and  no  one  will  be  longer  rcmembcn 
no  mysticism  about  him:  all  is  clear  as  well  as  ennobling.  1 
harmony  of  versification,  his  occasional  sublimity,  his  enthusiasm, 
tenderness,  his  richness  of  natural  description,  together  with  his  i 
purity  of  moral  sentiment,  all  combine  to  make  him  a  classic  scci 
mortality, — standing  upon  the  same  shelf  with  Goldsmith,  Thomso 


THE  MOTHER  AXD   HER   CHILD, 

Lo  I  at  the  couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps*, 
Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  keepb; 
She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconwious  lies, 
Smiles  on  her  slumlKiring  child  with  }>ensive  eye«, 
And  weaves  a  Fong  of  melancholy  joy : 
"Sleep,  image  of  thy  father;  Bleep,  my  boy; 
No  linjrerinj?  hour  of  sorrow  shall  be  thine; 
Ko  sigh  that  rends  thy  father's  heart  and  mine; 
Bright  as  his  manly  sire  tlie  son  shall  be 
Jn  form  and  soul ;  but,  ah  I  more  blest  than  he ! 
Thy  fame,  thy  worth,  thy  lilial  love  at  last, 
Shall  soothe  his  aching  ne^irt  for  all  the  past, — 
With  many  a  smile  my  solitude  repay, 
And  chiLse  the  world's  ungenerous  scorn  away. 

"And  «ay,  when  summon'd  from  the  world  and 
I  lay  my  head  beneath  the  willow-tree, 
Wilt  tliovL  Hwect  niounier,  at  my  stone  ap]»ear, 
And  soothe  my  parted  spirit  lingering  near? 
Oh,  wilt  thou  come  at  evening  hour  to  shed 
The  tears  of  Mcmorv  o'er  niv  narrow  bed — 
With  aching  temples  on  thy  hand  reclined, 
Muse  on  the  l;b*t  farewell  I  leave  beliind, 
Breathe  a  deep  sigh  to  winds  that  murmur  low, 
And  think  on  all  my  love,  and  all  my  woe?" 

So  speaks  aflection,  ere  the  infant  eye  ' 
C!an  look  regard,  or  brighten  in  reply: 
But  wlien  tlie  cherub  lip  hath  learnt  to  claim 
A  mother's  ear  by  that  endearing  name; 
Soon  a.s  the  ])layful  innocent  c:ui  prove 
A  tear  of  pity,  or  a  smile  of  love, 
Or  cons  his  nuirniuring  task  beneath  her  care. 
Or  IL^iw  with  holy  look  his  evening  prayer, 


i  Piiu'o  wrllini?  thn  abuve.  I  liavcbi'on  hapi)y  I  imvjc'iitic,  are  cr>nvfjt«J  to  tin 
to  fiml  my  liii^h  ohtimsilH  or  Cainpltcll  h**  h  ttuu's  of  a  Illu^ic  fon-viT  vaii 
p..«t  ronflrnicil  by  po  huuikI  and  tnr<t«lul  u  |  HwelliuK  like  tlio  harnionioot 
Clitic  an  Mr.  Moir. — tin;  A  (ndta)  of  IVork- . — y»'t  ♦'Vi»r  dolif^htftil :  nod 
wood.  II«  nHVH.  '•  I  do  n(»t  think  I  oveirftt<<  j  trated  by  pictures  fn>m  mnu 
thp  niprltji  of  thM  I'hagura  of  lh>\>f^  vbotbor    doniostic  life,  replete  with  pt^^ 


It  f»  like  a  lung  ni  of  in»i»ir 

ured  melody  of  traumrfndcut 

ftfre  aflnr  pajtxace   presM^ntinf: 


tnkin^r  it  in  itt*  part:*  or  as  a  Mh(di*.  in  pr(>- 
ferrinp  It  to  any  didactic  jKuin  of  <'4iu:<l  length 

In  the  Kn;z1i-<li  lan;;naf;;(>.     No  pin^t,  at  ■<u<  h  an    ..„ , ^^^    ,-.^-»m....,i 

«g<?,  ovr-r  j»r<Hlnr«'«l  isin.h  an  ♦•xquloitc  Kpcciincn  ,  vjiryinjt  and  varied  ti!>fiue  of* 
of  poetical  nlH^tery. — that  in,  (»f  fine  concej>- 1  tiful  and  hnblira*>  in  the  w»ul 
tion  and  of  hi^h  art  conitdned.    84>ntinu'nts  |  ufpects  of  imturc." 
taodcr,  cricrgMtic,  iniptiMioned,  ch><iiu-nt,  and 
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Or  gazing,  mutely  pensive,  sits  to  hear 
The  mournful  ballad  warbled  in  his  ear; 
How  fondly  looks  admiring  Hope  the  while, 
At  every  artless  tear,  and  every  smile ! 
How  glows  the  joyous  parent  to  descry 
A  guueleas  bosom,  true  to  sympathy  I 

PtecLBures  of  Hope 

THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SOCIETY, 

Come,  bright  Improvement !  on  the  car  of  Time. 
And  rule  the  spacious  world  from  clime  to  clime; 
Thy  handmaia  arts  shall  every  wild  explore, 
Trace  every  wave,  and  culture  every  shore. 
On  Erie's  banks,  where  tigers  steal  along. 
And  the  dread  Indian  chants  a  dismal  song. 
Where  human  fiends  on  midnight  errands  walk, 
And  bathe  in  brains  the  murderous  tomahawk. 
There  shall  the  flocks  on  thymy  pasture  stray, 
And  shepherds  dance  at  Summers  opening  day. 
Each  wanderinp^  genius  of  the  lonely  glen 
Shall  start  to  view  the  glittering  haunts  of  men, 
And  silent  watch,  on  woodland  heights  around. 
The  village  curfew  as  it  tolls  profound. 

In  Libyan  groves,  where  damned  rites  are  done, 
That  bathe  the  rocks  in  blood,  and  veil  the  sun, 
Truth  shall  arrest  the  murderous  arm  jprofane. 
Wild  Obi  flies, — the  vail  is  rent  in  twam. 

Where  barbarous  hordes  on  Scvthian  mountains  roam. 
Truth,  Mercy,  Freedom,  yet  shall  find  a  home ; 
Where'er  degraded  Nature  bleeds  and  pines. 
From  Guinea's  coast  to  Sibir's  dreary  mines, 
Truth  shall  pervade  the  unfathom'd  darkness  there, 
And  light  the  dreadful  features  of  despair: 
Hark  I  the  stem  captive  spurns  his  heavy  load, 
And  asks  the  image  back  that  Heaven  bestowed  I 
Fierce  in  his  eye  the  fire  of  valor  bams. 
And,  as  the  slave  departs,  the  man  returns. 

The  aam€. 

If  AN  MADE   TO  BE   FREE. 

And  say,  supernal  Powers  I  who  deeply  scan 
Heaven's  dark  decrees,  unfathom'd  yet  by  man. 
When  shall  the  world  call  down,  to  cleanse  her  shame. 
That  embrvo  spirit,  yet  without  a  name, — 
That  friend  of  Nature,  whose  avenging  hands 
Shall  burst  the  Libyan's  adamantine  bands  ? 
Who,  sternly  marking  on  his  native  soil 
The  blood,  the  tears,  the  anguish,  and  the  toil, 
Shall  bid  each  righteous  heart  exult,  to  see 
Peace  to  the  slavey  and  vengeance  on  the  free  I 

Yet,  yet,  degraded  men !  the  expected  day. 
That  breaks  your  bitter  cup,  is  far  away  I 
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Tnde,  wenlth.  and  bshion  bbIc  you  Ml  to  bleed. 
And  holv  mon  pve  Scripture  for  the  dcod; 
Scourged,  and  debased,  no  Briton  hIooik  t<)  mv* 
A  wretch,  a  toward ;  yeg,  b«c»iiie  a,  sUve  I' 

Eternal  Niiliirel  nhen  tli^  ginnt  liaiul 
Had  heaved  the  Soods,  and  fii'd  ibi^  irembling  land, 
When  liie  Bprong  ntutlinf;  at  thj  plaitLc  call, 
EndlcBa  her  rurms,  and  miui  tlie  lord  of  ftll, — 
Say,  wan  tlmt  lonlly  fonn  inspired  by  thee 
To  wear  eternal  chains  and  bow  thekneef 
Was  man  ordaio'd  the  alave  of  man  la  toil. 
Yoked  with  the  brutett  and  fetter'd  to  the  roU  ; 
Weigh'd  in  a  tyrant's  balance  wilh  hi*  gold  ? 
No  I — Nature  stnnip'd  ua  in  a  lienTenly  mould  I 
She  bade  no  wretch  bia  thankless  labor  urge, 
Nor.tr-    '"       ■-'  -  ■'       -- 
No  hon 
To  call  ujxjn  bLs  country'*  i 


HOPS  BErOND   THS  (JllAVH. 

UiilJLdiiiK  HufeI  wlieD  lifc'H  laal  emlicn  burn, 
When  BOiil  to  «oul,  and  duM  lo  dust  return  I 
Heaven  lo  thy  charge  reagn*  the  awfiil  hour  I 
Oh,  then,  thv  Lingdom  eomesl     Immortal  Puwerl 
What  (bough  eucb  spark  of  eurth-botn  raiilim  fly 
The  quiveriog  lip,  pale  cltcek,  and  closing  ejt  I 
Bright  lo  tlie  soiil  Ihf  Berauh  hnndit  convej 
The  moraiiig  drenin  of  life*  elemol  day. — 
Then,  then,  the  triumph  nud  the  trance  begin, 
And  all  the  phoyiij  spirit  burn*  within  I 

Oh,  deep  enchanting  prelude  to  repose, 
The  dawn  of  bliaa,  tlie  lwUiglit_of  our  woes! 
Yet  half  1  liear  the  panliog  ejnrit  >n|;h, 
It  is  a  dread  and  awful  eIuds  to  die  1 
l^sleriouB  worlds,  uutraveU'd  by  the  mn, 
Where  Time's  far  n-andering  tide  bna  never  run. 
From  yBur  uiifuthoni'd  nhnilat,  and  viewless  splieree, 
A  warning  i^omcs,  unheard  by  other  eon. 
'Tis  Heaven's  commanding  trumpet,  long  and  loud. 
Like  Sluai'a  tbtmder,  pealing  froin  the  cloud  I 
While  Nature  bears,  with  terror-mingled  Imst, 
The  xbock  that  huris  her  tabric  to  the  dii«t; 
And,  like  the  trciuhling  Htbrew,  when  be  (rod 
The  roaring  waves,  and  call'il  upon  his  God, 


la  bis  dMi  •IcUgbl.  Oi.d  WbiU  II  >liunl/gTer 
IM  Dtbuvltii  Willi  a  Britlita  paell"— QiMftirtv 
Jttrtiw.  ITIL  aM. 

"  It  [I  s  prowl  dilnd  iDilMd  lor  Roflaod,  ftTT 
pMtt},  ud  Ibr  diBnklDd,  1>i»  aJI  Ihi  i11a<- 


IrloVI  pool!  of  Itin  pA4«lt  T^Jh-^DjrfrBi  H' 

fto£*».  t!"m[tt"?ll— *r*  dtianguliiii«]  t>T  ■ 
■nil  Air  friuduiii;  vIiIId  ikiH  «■«>  b>T> 
nilHI  Uu>t  ni>uly  anil  kutf  eauH  lian  I 
HiM  bunr  lull   ili<ilr  Inntmilim  miintn 

oBmeli><Tii 'lli.Mi  MOBta"-— ia«J«r»* 
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With  mortal  terrors  clouds  immortal  h\\9^ 
And  shrieks  and  hovers  o'er  the  dark  ahjss  I 

Daughter  of  Faith  I  awake,  arise,  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb ; 
Melt  and  dispel,  ye  spectre-doubts,  that  roll 
Cimmerian  darkness  o'er  the  parting  soul  I 
Fly,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  Dismay, 
Chased  on  his  night-steed  by  the  star  of  aay  ! 
The  strife  is  o'er, — the  pangs  of  Nature  close, 
And  life's  last  rapture  triumphs  o'er  her  woet*. 
Hark  I  as  the  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle  gaze, 
The  noon  of  Heaven  undazzled  by  the  blaze ; 
On  heavenly  winds  that  waft  her  to  the  sky, 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  star-bom  melody ; 
Wild  as  tliat  hallow'd  anthem  sent  to  hail 
Bethlehem's  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale, 
When  Jordan  hush'd  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 
Watch'd  on  the  holy  towers  of  Zion  hiU ! 
♦  ♦»*»♦ 

Eternal  Hope  I  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Peal'd  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  Time, 
Thy  joyous  youth  began — but  not  to  fade — 
When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decay'd ; 
When,  wrapt  in  fire,  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below. 
Thou,  undismay'd,  shalt  o'er  the  ruins  smile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile. 

W  YOMINQ-^  GER  TR  UDE. 

On  Susquehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming  I 

Although  the  wild-flower  on  thy  ruin'd  wall 
And  roofless  homes,  a  sad  remembrance  bring 

Of  what  thy  gentle  i>eople  did  befall ; 

Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  morn  restore. 

Sweet  land  I  may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall. 

And  paint  thy  Gertrude  in  her  bowers  of  vore, 

Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of  Pennsylvania  s  shore. 

«  -N-  -N-  *  «  » 

The  rose  of  England  bloom'd  on  Gertrude's  cheek,— 

AVhat  thouffh  thet*e  shades  had  seen  her  birth,  her  sire 
A  Briton's  independence  taught  to  seek 

Far  western  worlds ;  and  there  his  household  fire 

The  light  of  social  love  did  long  inspire, 
And  many  a  halcyon  day  he  lived  to  see. 

Unbroken  but  by  one  misfortune  dire, 
When  fate  had  reft  his  mutual  heart — ^but  she 
Was  gone — and  Gertrude  climb'd  a  widow*d  father^s  knee. 

A  loved  bequest, — and  I  may  half  impart, 

To  them  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie. 
How  like  a  new  existence  to  his  heart 

That  living  flower  uprose  beneath  his  eye^ 

Dear  as  she  was  from  cherub  infiEUicj, 


FratD  hourti  whcii  nhe  irnuld  round  his  gtnlm  pl^, 

To  time  nbuo,  a«  the  ripening  ytaia  neul  by, 
Her  love!}'  mind  pould  culluru  well  fepaj, 
And  more  engogicig  grew,  from  pleoiiing  da/  lo  d 
I  maj  not  paint  thiMe  thomnnd  inlanl  chmm; 

(Unronscioiu  loecinalion,  undeiiign'd  I) 
The  orlBoti  repfaled  in  his  ana*, 

For  Ood  to  biew  her  sire  and  oil  mankind  ; 

The  book,  the  boBom  on  hi»  knee  reclined, 
Or  how  aweet  fairy-lore  he  heard  her  con, 

(The  playmate  ere  the  teather  of  her  mind  :) 
All  uniwmpttnion'd  else  her  heart  hod  gone, 
Till  mm;  in  Gertrude'B  evee,  their  ninth  lilue  suDimer  ah> 

It  neein'd  us  if  those  scenes  mveet  intliienre  had 

On  Gertrude's  soul,  mid  kindness  like  ihdr  own 
Inspired  those  eyes  afTeetionale  and  glad, 

Ihfti  pt-em'd  to  lore  whaie'tT  Ihey  look'd  npon ; 

Whether  with  Hebe's  mirth  her  features  shone, 
Or  if  a  shade  more  pleusing  them  o'ercasl, 

(Aa  if  for  hcaTBnly  musing  meant  alone;) 
Yet  BO  becomingly  the  eiprestion  pnel. 
That  endi  auciseding  look  was  lovelier  than  llie  \aA. 
Nor  sncss  I,  was  that  Pennsylvonian  home. 

With  all  its  picturesque  and  balmy  grae^ 
And  fields  chat  were  a  luxury'  to  nmm. 

Lost  on  the  aoiil  that  look'd  from  such  a  &»I 

Entliusiast  of  the  woods  I  when  years  apace 
Had  bound  thy  lovely  waist  with  woman's  »>D«i 

The  sunrise  path,  at  mom,  I  see  thee  tnwe 
To  hills  with  liigh  magnolia  overgrown, 
And  Joy  to  breathe  (he  groves,  romantic  and  alona. 
The  sunrise  drew  her  thoughts  to  Europe  forlli. 

That  tiiuH  Hpostrophiieil  its  viewless  scene : 
"  Land  of  my  fathers  love,  roy  mother's  liirth ! 

The  home  of  kindred  1  have  never  seen  1 

We  know  not  other, — oceans  are  between ; 
Yet  say  I  hir  friendly  hearts,  from  whence  we  came. 

Of  us  does  oft  remembrance  intervcDc? 
My  mother  sure, — my  sire  B  thought  may  claim  j 
But  Gertrude  ia  to  yoD  an  unregarded  name. 
"And  yet,  loved  England!  when  thy  name  1  traoe 

In  manv  a  pilgrim's  lalc  and  poet's  song, 
How  can  t  choose  hnl  wish  for  one  embrace 

Of  them,  the  dear  unknown,  to  whom  belong 

My  luotber'a  looks, — perhaps  her  likeness  strong  ? 
0  parent  I  with  what  reverential  awe 

From  features  of  tliine  own  related  throng, 
An  image  of  Ihy  face  my  soul  could  drew  I 
And  see  thee  once  o^in  wnom  I  too  shortly  saw  1" ' 

I  "Tlin  gFMlMl  cir^nl  nt  CiuDplwll'ii  nuliu  I  tf  Buf  Id  tbs  nnlroi 
ifl  his  Oerirmteqf  Wgnming;  Dor  Ip  it  l:ll»T}    jHWrn  cyiqlil  hx  auriiii 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  DREAM, 

Our  bagles  flan^  truce, — for  the  night-cloud  had  lower'd, 
And  the  sentinel  stare  set  their  watch  in  the  sky; 

And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpowered, 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw, 
By  the  wolf-scaring  fagot  that  guarded  the  slain, 

At  tne  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw, 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt  it  again. 

Methought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array. 
Far,  far  I  had  roam'd  on  a  denolate  track ; 

'Twas  Autumn, — and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 
To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 
In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young ; 

I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft. 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I  swore 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part ; 

My  little  ones  kiss'd  me  a  thousand  times  o'er, 
And  my  wife  sobb'd  aloud  in  her  fulness  of  heart. 

Stay,  stay  with  us, — rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn ; 

And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay : 
But  sorrow  return'd  with  the  dawning  of  mom. 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 


THE  RIVER   OF  LIFE. 

The  more  we  live,  more  brief  appear 
Our  life's  succeeding  stages ; 

A  day  to  childhood  seems  a  year. 
And  years  like  passing  ages. 

The  gladsome  current  of  our  youth, 

Ere  passion  yet  disorders, 
Steals  lingering  like  a  river  smooth 

Along  its  grai*sy  borders. 

But  as  the  careworn  cheek  grows  wan. 
And  sorrow's  shafts  11^  thicker. 

Ye  stars,  that  measure  life  to  man. 
Why  seem  your  courses  quicker  ? 


When  joys  have  lost  their  bloom  and  breath. 

And  life  itself  is  vapid. 
Why,  as  we  reach  the  Falls  of  Death, 

Feel  we  its  tide  more  rapid? 

It  may  be  strange,  yet  who  would  change 
Time\s  course  to  slower  speeding, 

2d* 


Heaven  give*  our  yeiat  of  {ading  Kreugth 

Iiidctnnilying  llwllieKs; 
And  ihose  of  youth  a  Kcniiog  lenglb 

Proportioti'd  to  thcit  sweeUiesBi 


On  Lindeu,  when  iLe  sun  wan  low. 
Ail  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  mow, 
And  dark  ks  winter  wa«  the  flow 
Of  Incr,'  rolling  rapidly. 

But  LinileQ  aan-  anolher  aight, 
When  the  drum  bcM,  at  d^d  of  uight, 
Communding  Greii  of  death  ta  light 
The  dnrkucac  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  tranipet  fast  amij'd, 
I'jich  horseman  drew  hia  bfltlle-blBiie, 
And  liiriomi  every  cliBrger  neigh'd, 
To  Joia  the  dreadiiil  i«velr>-. 

Then  skoolt  the  hiJIg  with  thnador  riven, 
Then  ru^h'd  the  ftetd  to  battle  driven. 
And  louder  Ihnn  the  bolls  of  heaven, 
Far  llaah'd  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yel  that  light  nhall  glow 
On  Linden's  bilk  of  stained  enow, 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  Qow 
Of  licr,  rolling  rapidly. 

'Tia  mom,  bnt  scarce  von  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clnuds,  rolling  duo, 
'Where  furious  Frank  and  Gcry  Hun ' 
Shout  in  their  sulphuroiw  caoopy. 

Tbo  combat  deepens.    On,  ye  brave, 
Who  ruBh  to  glorj'  or  the  gravel 
Wave,  t[uiii(£  1  all  tliy  banner*  wove  t 
And  charge  with  all  ihy  chivalry! 

Few,  few  ahull  {uirt,  where  many  meet  I 
The  mow  shall  be  their  windlng^heet. 
And  every  turf  Itcnealh  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


-4  trlbolvjof 
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YE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND.^ 

A    NAVAL   ODE. 

Ye  marmere  of  England  1 

That  ^ard  our  native  seas ; 
Whose  nag  has  braved,  a  thousand  yean, 

The  battle  and  the  breeze ! 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe ! 
And  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave ! — 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, — 

And  Ocean  was  their  grave : 
Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell, 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 
As  ve  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormv  winds  do  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain-waves. 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak, 

She  quells  the  floods  below, 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 

When  the  stormy  winds*  do  blow ; 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  wintL*  do  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  (»f  P^ngland 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn  ; 
Till  danger's  troubkil  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors  I 

Our  song  and  fejist  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  vour  name. 

When  the  storm  has  ce;ised  to  blow ; 
When  the  fiery  fi^ht  is  heard  no  more, 

And  M\e  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 


Is  vpiiited  lyric  wc-U  (If-*orves  U*  take 

th  Rule  Britannia.    Th«  main  l»louiir*li 

is  the  want  of  a  sptriflc  recognition 


of  Alnnoclit}'  power  m  the  only  source  of  our 
own." — Patse. 


TBOMAS  HOOD,  J7SS-1S4S. 

Pew  vritera  of  this  ciintur;  liove  doiiu  mora  for  Iiiutmnttir  tbux  tbv  ami* 
poet  SDil  quaint  humorist.  Tbomu  Hoad.  Ho  «U  Uie  loo  at  ■  boakMlliI  It 
London,  and  bom  in  tho  year  17D8.  H<  was  educRt«d  fur  tlie  counliDit-ham 
and  at  nn  early  age  was  placed  under  tlie  charge  of  a  citj  merchant.  But  Al 
delicate  etate  if  his  btalth  euon  put  an  end  to  bia  mprcantila  career,  and  It 
WHS  sent  to  Dundee,  to  r^jde  with  Eutne  relativea.  There  he  eriacodiliM 
for  letlera,  and  made  his  first  literary  Tenture  in  the  looaJ  journal*.  On  Iteit- 
ealabliahment  of  bis  health  he  roturnedlo  Loudon,  nod  was  apprenticed  to  » 
uncle,  an  engraver.  Bui,  though  he  olwuya  rotained  hi«  enrly  love  fur  the  uii 
Uid  bad  much  facility  in  drawing,  h  ibe  mtiny  quaint  illuatr^ions  to  hii  workt 
testify,  hia  tendencies  were  literary,  and  in  1S!1  he  became  a  aort  of  iul«iijlol 
□f  the  Zandon  Ma^tine.  When  thia  work  atopped.  he  irrote  for  Tanrna 
periodlcDla,  and  irai  for  some  lime  editor  of  the  Xew  HmWy  J£ggtaiiu.  Uii 
Bad  to  relate  that  the  life  oC  (Ilia  gifW  man  vua  clouded  by  miEfurtanet:  H 
was  one  of  inccaeant  exertion,  iinbittered  by  ill  health  and  all  the  di^quieb 
and  uneertaintiea  incidental  to  anthorship.  When  almost  pr(«lrat«d  by  diwaM, 
the  government  stepped  in  to  relieve  him  with  a  small  pension, — one  hondni 
pounds ;  and,  after  hie  premature  death,  on  the  3d  of  May,  ll!4S,  bis  litamT 
friends  contributed  liberally  towardi  the  support  of  bh  widow  and  family. 

Ur.  Hood'i  productions  are  in  Various  styles  and  forms.  Ilia  first  worL 
Whims  and  Oddities,  attained  to  great  popularity.  He  afterward  tried  a  serirt 
of  National  Tola/  but  hie  proee  iraa  len  attraetivo  Ihan  hie  verse.  A  rtguk.' 
novel,  Tytttey  Ball,  was  a  more  decided  failure.  In  poetry  he  made  a  grwU 
advance.  TAe  Flea  qf  the  Midjumner  fiilriea  is  a  rich  imaginative  work,  nps- 
rior  to  bis  other  productions.  As  editor  of  the  Omic  Aaaual,  uiA  atso  of  Scuao 
of  the  literary  annuala,  M.r-  Hood  increased  his  reputation  li>r  sportire  hamirf 
and  poetical  fancy;  and  he  continued  the  aaiueTein  in  his  Up  liU  AJUaiV— <■ 
satire  on  the  abearditica  of  £nglifh  travellers.  In  1843  he  issued  two  Tolnnua 
of  WAimtiaililia,  a  Feriodical  OatMering,  collected  chiafly  from  the  KM 
MoHikly  ifai/atine,  Hia  last  proilucHon  of  any  importance  waa  the  Song  ^  U' 
Skirt,  which  first  appeared  in  Pimi\,  and  was  oe  admirable  Jn  spirit  a»  in  ccnn- 
poeilicn.  This  a tri king  picture  of  thBiuiaeries  of  the  poor  London  sompatiesM* 
struck  home  to  the  heart,  auii  aroused  the  benavolpnt  frelings  of  the  public  In 
most  of  Hood's  works,  even  in  his  puna  and  lovilios.  there  i>  a  "spirit  of  good" 
directed  lo  some  kindly  or  pliiluntliropic  object.  Indeed,  few  Vvrilere  surprise 
na  so  often  with  fine  touches  of  hnmane  feeling.  Qe  bad  serious  and  moujnlhl 
jesta.  which  were  the  more  etFeotive  from  their  Strang  and  unexpected 
Those  who  asme  lii  laugh   at  folly  remained  (o  ejmu" 


md  eufferii 


A    PAJfE.VTAf.    ODE    TO  MY  tiVFAXT  SOtT. 

Thoit  happy,  hbPpy  elf  I 
(But  stiip— first  let  me  Inas  away  that  tear) — 

Thou  tiny  image  of  niyxetf  I 
(My  love,  he's  [lokiiig  pctw  into  hia  ear] — 

ni  OnOirmaK-'  jVn^fiiiw,  JnlT.  tat&;  Kf«.r,»i]i«  HMnti,  IsuDLin- 
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Tliou  meny,  laughing  sprite  I 

With  spirits  feather  bght, 
Untouch'd  by  sorrow,  and  unsoil'd  by  sin — 
(Good  heavens !  the  child  in  swallowmg  a  pin  \)-^ 

Thou  little  tricksy  Puck  I 
With  antic  toys  so  funnily  bestuck, 
Light  as  the  Hinging  bird  that  wings  the  air, 
(The  door !  the  door  I  he'll  tumble  down  the  stair  I) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  sire ! 
(Why,  Jane,  he'll  set  his  pinafore  afire !) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  jov  I 
In  love's  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a  link, 
Thou  idol  of  thy  parentH — (Stop  the  boy  1 

There  goes  my  ink !) 

Thou  cherub — ^but  of  earth  I 
Fit  playfellow  for  fays  by  moonlight  pale, 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 
(The  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pulls  its  tail  I) 

Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honey 
From  every  blossom  in  tlie  world  that  blows, 

Singing  in  youth's  Elysium  ever  sunny, 
(Anomer  tumble — that's  his  precious  nose  I) 

Thy  father's  pride  ana  hope  1 
(He'll  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping-rope  I) 
With  pure  heart  newly  stamp'd  from  nature's  mint^ 

(Where  did  he  learn  that  squint  ?) 

Thou  young  domestic  love  I 
(He'll  have  that  jug  off  with  another  shove  I) 

Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest ! 

(Are  those  torn  clothes  his  best !) 

Little  epitome  of  man ! 
(He'll  climb  upon  the  table,  that's  his  plan  1) 
Touch'd  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning  life, 

(He's  got  a  knife!) 

Thou  enviable  being  I 
No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing. 

Play  on,  play  on, 

My  elfin  John ! 
Toss  the  light  ball — bestride  the  stick, 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick  I) 
With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thbtle  down, 
Prompting  the  face  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk. 

With  many  a  lamb-like  frisk, 
(He's  got  the  scissors,  snii)ping  at  your  gown.) 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose ! 
(Go  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your  nose  I) 
Balmy,  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth!) 
Fresh  as  the  mom,  and  brilliant  as  its  star, 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar  I) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove — 
(I'll  tell  you  what,  my  love, 
I  cannot  write  unless  he's  sent  above !) 


THE  SOXG  OF  THE  SfflKT, 

Wtth  Bngcra  wear)-  (uid  worn, 

Wilh  eyelids  heavy  sod  red, 
A  woman  est,  in  unvroniBuIf  ng% 

Plying  her  needle  and  threwl — 
Slilchl  stitch!  stilch! 

In  povertv,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
And  Blill,  with  a  vuice  of  doloroira  phci^ 

She  tang  tlie  "Song  of  the  Bhirtr' 

"Work  I  irort!  workl 

While  tho  cock  in  ocowiug  aloof! 
And  work — work — work  I 

Till  tlie  fltan  ahiue  through  {he  rooft 
It'a  oh  1  to  bo  aslnve 

Along  with  tliu  barbarou«  Turk, 
Whore  woman  has  never  a  uHil  ta  mt^ 

If  TiiiB  ia  CUris^an  irork  t 

"  Work — work — work ! 

Till  the  brain  b^iiu  to  aniiu ; 
Work— work — work  1 

Till  tlio  evea  ure  hexvy  and  diiQ  I 
Seam,  and  HUMet,  and  band, 

Blind,  and  giitiwl,  and  seiuu, 
Till  over  the  buito>»  I  fxll  »»iwp, 

And  sew  tb«iu  on  io  m;  dreaiul 

"  Oh !  mai  with  iiiiitDn  dear  I 
Oh  I  tarn  wilh  mnthere  imd  Yrtv«a  I 

It  if  not  lineii  ytm'tc  WimrinK  out, 
But  hnmnn  oreilurea'  UtmI 

StiiL'h— atitdi— Htitoli  1 

In  poTcrty,  hiinj.-er,  and  dirt, 
Buwing  at  oncv,  with  a  doubl«  ihrvitdt 

A  siiBorii  SB  well  aa  a  cliilt  1 

"  Ent  whv  do  I  talk  of  death, 

Tiial  pWitom  of  ^riBly  boMi 
I  hardly  tear  his  Icmble  shapes 

It  seeuia  bo  like  my  own — 
It  eetma  so  like  my  own, 

BecnUBC  of  tlie  Itut  I  keep: 
O  God  I  that  bread  ihoiild  b«  ao  ilear, 

And  6ish  and  blood  no  cfiea]i! 

"  Work— work— work  I 

Mv  labor  neler  lla^ ; 
And'wbat  are  its  wagm?    A  bad  of  atrnTf 

A  cmat  of  bread— and  rage ; 
A  alialler'd  roof— Mid  this  nuked  floor — 

A  table — a  broken  chair — 
And  a  wall  so  blank  my  shadow  I  tliaak 
e  falling  ihN«! 
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"Work — ^work— ^ork  I 

From  weary  chime  to  chime; 
Work — work — work  I 

Ab  prisoners  work  for  crime  I 
Band,  and  guaset,  and  seam, 

Seam,  and  guseet,  and  band. 
Till  the  heart  is  sick  and  the  brain  benumb'd, 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand ! 

"  Work — work — work. 

In  the  dull  December  light: 
And  work — work — workl 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright: 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cline, 
As  if  to  show  nie  their  sunny  backs, 

And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 

"Oh !  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet; 
With  the  sky  above  my  head, 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet: 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want, 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal  I 

"Oh I  but  for  one  short  hour! 

A  respite,  however  brief  I 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope, 

But  only  time  for  grief! 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart, — 

But  in  their  brinv  Ix'd 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

'Hinders  needle  and  thread  I" 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  evelids  heavv  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  ragn, 

Plving  her  needle  and  thread; 
Stitct— stitch— stitch  I 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt; 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, — 
Would  tliat  its  lone  could  reach  the  richl — 

She  sung  this  *\Song  of  the  Shirt  I" 


THE  DEATH- TIED. 

We  wat(?hed  her  breathing  through  the  night, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 

So  slowly  movetl  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out. 


Our  very  hopes  belied  our  frani. 
Our  [enre  our  honea  belied: — 

We  thought  het  dviog  when  »he  slepi, 
And  Hleeping  wLeii  she  died. 

For  wiiea  the  mom  came,  dim  and  aad. 
And  dull  with  euiy  ahowen. 

Her  quiet  eyelids  dncd, — she  had 
Another  mom  Ihaa  aura. 


THE   LAOrS  DBEAy. 

Tlie  ladj  lav  in  her  bed, 

Hor  couch  $o  warm  nod  Bofl, 
But  her  sleep  wiu  resttvw  and  br<ikea  Blill ; 

For,  tiirtiiiig  oft  and  oft 
From  side  to  nide,  ehe  mutler'd  And  moao'd, 

And  We'd  her  arms  aloft. 

At  last  she  started  up, 

And  gaxcd  on  the  vanuit  ajr 
With  a  look  of  awe,  nit  if  she  wiw 

(Some  dreadful  phantom  there, — 
And  then  in  the  pillow  she  buried  liia  Str* 

From  vialous  ill  lo  bcur. 

Tlie  very  cort^n  shook, 

Ajid  the  light  (hat  fell  on  the  broidci'd  quilt 


''Oh  niel  that  awfiil  dream! 

"That  weary,  weary  walk, 
In  the  churdirard'a  dirimal  ground ! 

And  those  horrible  things,  with  Rhady  wings, 
That  came  and  flitted  round, — 

Deuth,  dealhj  and  nothing  but  denlh, 
In  every  Bight  and  sound  I 

"And  oh  I  those  maidenA  yotins, 
Who  wrought  in  that  dreary  room, 

With  (igurm  drooping  and  aprctres  thin. 
And  checks  without  a  bloom  f~ 

And  tlie  voice  that  cried,  '  For  ilie  pomp  of  jirida 
We  haste  to  nn  enriy  lombl 

"  'For  the  pomp  and  pleaanret  of  prid^ 

Wo  toil  like  tlie  African  slaves, 
And  only  to  earn  a  home,  at  last. 

Where  yonder  cypress  waves,'' — 
And  then 'it  jiointed, — I  tiever  saw 

A  ground  so  full  of  graves  I 
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Coffin  after  coffin  Btill, 

A  sad  and  sickening  show;  ' 

From  grief  exempt,  1  never  had  dreamt 

Of  such  a  worla  of  woe  I 

« 

"Of  the  hearts  that  daily  break, 

Of  the  tears  that  hourly  faXl, 
Of  the  many,  many  troubles  of  life 

That  grieve  this  earthly  ball, — 
I>i8eafle  and  Hunger,  Pain  and  Want ; 

But  now  I  dream  of  them  all  I 

"For  the  blind  and  the  cripple  were  there, 
And  the  babe  that  pined  for  bread, 

And  the  houseless  man,  and  the  widow  poor 
Who  begg'd — to  bury  the  dead  I 

The  naked,  alas !  that  I  might  have  clad, 
The  £unish'd  I  might  have  fed  I 

"The  sorrow  I  might  have  soothed, 

And  the  unregarded  tears ! 
For  manv  a  thronging  shape  was  there. 

From  long  forgotten  years, — 
Ay,  even  the  poor  rejected  Moor, 

Who  raised  my  childish  fears  I 

"  Each  pleading  look,  that,  long  ago, 

I  scanned  with  a  heedless  eye; 
Each  face  was  gazing  as  plainly  there 

As  when  I  passed  it  by ; 
Woe,  woe  for  me  if  the  past  should  be 

Thus  present  when  I  die ! 

"  No  need  of  sulphurous  lake. 

No  need  of  fiery  coal, 
But  only  that  crowd  of  human-kind 

Who  wanted  pity  and  dole, — 
In  everlasting  retrosiXK't, — 

Will  wring  my  sinful  soul  1 

"Alas I  I  have  walked  through  life 

Too  heedless  where  I  trod ; 
Nay,  helping  to  trample  my  fellow-worm 

And  fill  tlie  burial  sod, — 
Forgetting  that  even  the  sparrow  falls 

Not  unmark'd  of  God  I 

"  I  drank  the  richest  draughts, 

And  ate  whatever  is  good, — 
Fish,  and  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  fruit, 

Supplied  my  hungry  mood ; 
But  I  never  remember'd  the  wretched  ones 

That  starve  for  want  of  food  I 

"  I  dress'd  as  the  nobles  dress, 
In  cloth  of  silver  and  gold, 
30 
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^^H 

With  ailk,  and  miin, 

and  coedr  Aim,      '  ^^H 

fold                    ^^M 

But  I  never  reuiembci'd  the  nak«d  Btdti^^H 

That  froEC  with  winter's  oold.                ^^H 

'<  The  wounds  I  might  have  heal'd  1            ^^| 

The  human  sorroy 

and  SBlwl  1                ^^^H 

And  yet  it  nerer  wtu 

To  play  so  ill  a  port;                                ^^^M 

But  evil  18  wrought  W  want  of  thougU.    ^^^| 
As  well  as  want  of  heart !"                       ^^H 

She  cliifii'd  her  fvrveni  hand*,                     ^^^| 
And  the  tears  began  1o  stream;               ^^^1 

Large,  and  bitter,  and  fast  they  fell,           ^^H 

Remorse  wu  HO  extreme  1                        ^^^H 

And  yet,  oh,  yet,  that  many  a  dame          ^^^M 

Would  dceom  the  Lnd/a  Dt«>m !         ^^ 

THE  SltJDSE 

OF  sisas. 

OnemoTf 

HerfiurftubumlraBM; 

Weatj  of  brewh, 

Bushlyi 

^^Tierc  wjw  her  home? 

Gooe  to  her  death  1 

Who  wg<  her  &therT 

Take  het 

UP  tenderly. 

Who  was  her  mother? 

,    Lift  her  wiili  care;  " 

Ilad  she  a  Bister? 

Fashion'l 

so  slenderly. 

Had  ihe  a  brother  7 

Young,  and  BO  fail  I 

Or  was  there  a  dearer  on 

Look  at  1 
ClinRuiB 
Whilolli 

ike  cerements ; 

Still,  ud  >  nenrer  one 
Yet,  than  alJ  olherT 

B  wave  conelanriy 

Alasl  forthenirity 

Dripa  from  Ler  clothing; 
Take  her  up  innluitly, 

Of  ChriBtian  charity 
Under  the  sun  I 

Loving, 

01  loathing.— 

Oht  it  was  pitiful  I 
New  a  whole  city  full. 

Touch  her  not  scornfully ; 

Think  of  her  mournfully. 

Home  she  had  none. 

Gently  and  humiuilr; 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her, 
AU  that  remiiiia  of  her 
Now  IB  pura  womanly. 

Fatherly,  motherly 
Fc«linp  had  chan^ : 
Lore,  Of  hanh  evidence 

Make  DO 

deep  scrutiny 

Tlirown  from  its  eminen- 

Into  her  inuLuiy 

Seeming  estranged. 

Fw4  all  dishonor. 
Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  heautifiiL 

Whero  tlie  lamps  quiver 
fo  far  in  the  river, 
With  many  a  light 
Vrota  wiodow  and  caaen 

Still,  for  all  slipg  of  hen, 

One  of  Eve-B  fJunUy,— 

Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hem, 

She  Klood,  with  amaiemi 

Goring  Et 

clammily. 

Housclem  by  night 

^    ^^ 

hertresBes 

Tlie  bleak  wind  of  Mart 

romUtecomb, 

Made  her  tmnble  and  (d 
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not  the  dark  arch, 
he  hlack  flowing  river; 
I  from  life's  hLjtory, 
1  to  death's  mystery, 
it  to  be  hurl'd— 
"where,  anywhere 
of  the  world  I 

he  plunged  boldly, 
natter  how  coldly 
rough  river  ran, — 
"  the  brink  of  it 
J  re  it,  think  of  it, 
3lute  Man  I 
i  in  it,  drink  of  it, 
I,  if  you  can  I 

;  her  up  tenderly, 
her  with  care ; 
ion'd  so  slenderly, 
ig,  and  so  fair  I 

her  limbs  frigidly 
jn  too  rigidly, 
ntly, — kindly, — 


Smooth,  and  compose  them; 
And  her  eyes,  close  them, 
Staring  so  blindly  I 

Dreadfully  staring 
Thro'  muddy  impurity, 
As  when  with  the  danng 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fix'd  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 
Spurr'd  by  contumely, 
Cold  inhumanity. 
Burning  insanity. 
Into  her  rest. — 
Cross  her  hands  humbly. 
As  if  praying  dumbly, 
Over  her  breast  I 

Owning  her  weakness, 
Her  evil  behavior. 
And  leaving,  with  meeknesB, 
Her  sins  to  her  Saviour. 


SALLY  SIJIPKLTS  LAMENT. 

"  Oh,  what  is  that  comes  gliding  in, 
And  quite  in  middling  haste  ? 

It  is  the  picture  of  my  Jones, 
And  painted  to  the  waist. 

"  It  is  not  painted  to  the  life. 
For  where's  the  trowsers  blue  ? 

Oh,  Jones,  my  dear ! — Oh  dear,  my  Jones, 
What  is  become  of  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  Sallv  dear,  it  is  too  true, — 

The  half  that  vou  remark 
Is  come  to  sav  mv  other  half 

Is  bit  olT  by  a  shark  I 

"  Oh,  Sally,  sharks  do  things  by  halves^ 

Yet  most  completely  do  I 
A  bite  in  one  place  seems  enough, 

But  I've  been  bit  in  two. 

"  You  know  I  once  was  all  your  own. 

But  now  a  shark  must  share ! 
But  let  that  pass, — for  now  to  you 

I'm  neither  here  nor  there. 

"  Alas  1  death  has  a  strange  divorce 

Effected  in  the  sea : 
It  has  divided  me  from  you. 

And  even  me  from  me  I 

"  Don't  fear  my  ghost  will  walk  o*  nights 
To  haimt,  as  people  say ; 


"  One  half  is  here,  the  other  hnlf 

Ib  near  Columbia  placed ; 
Oil,  Salty,  I  Imve  got  tlie  whole 

Atlantic  for  my  wiuaC. 
"  But  now,  adieu  1 — ti  long  ailicii  t 

I've  fioWed  dentU'f  awful  riddle, 
And  would  say  niar«,  but  1  ani  iloom'd 

To  break  titf  In  the  middle  1" 


THE  ART  OF  HOOK-KEBPINQ. 

How  Imnl,  when  those  who  do  not  wl«b  * 

To  lend,  liiua  IcHe,  tlieir  liookn. 
Are  enarcd  by  anglem — folks  thai  fiah 

With  literary  hooka — 
Wlio  eall  and  take  Borne  favorite  tom^ 

ilul  never  read  it  tjirough ; 
Tliey  thus  eomjilete  their  set  al  home 

By  making  one  at  you. 

I,  of  my  "  SpenBer"  quite  bereft, 

Lnat  winter  eore  was  Bhakeii; 
Of  "  lamV  I've  but  a  ijuarter  left, 

Nor  could  I  Gave  my  "  ISawin  ;" 
And  then  I  mw  inv  "(.'raljbc"  ul  list, 

Like  Uamlel,  backward  fi^: 
And,  as  Ilie  tide  wn»  tbliing  fasl, 

Of  eourae  1  lost  my  "  llu«i'.'" 

Mv  "Mallei"  nerved  to  knock  me  dovi^ 

Which  make*  me  lliue  a  lalkiir ; 
And  once,  when  I  was  out  of  town. 

My  '■  Johniion"  iirovcd  a  "  Walker," 
AVliile  Bludying  o'er  the  fire  one  day, 

My  "  Uobboi''  amidi't  the  eniuke, 
Tliey  bore  my  "Colman"  clean  iirajr, 

And  caiTi«]  off  niy  "  Coke." 

Tlier  pick'd  my  "  I^wke,"  to  me  fer  OH 

Than  Bmninh'a  patent  worth, 
And  now  my  Io<«n  1  deplore, 

Without  a  "  Home"  on  earth. 
If  once  s  book  you'll  let  tliem  lift. 

Another  lliey  a 


it  my  "BtCTjIe." 
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But,  what  ifl  strange,  my  "  Pope"  himself 

Is  exoommunicated. 
My  little  "  Suckling'^  in  the  grave 

Is  sunk  to  swell  Uie  ravage ; 
And  what  was  Crusoe's  fate  to  save, 

'Twas  mine  to  lose, — a  "  Savage." 

Even  "  Glover's"  works  I  cannot  put 

My  frozen  hands  upon, 
Though  ever  since  I  lost  my  "  Foote" 

My  "  Bunyan"  has  been  gone. 
My  "  Hoyle"  with  "  Cotton"  went  oppressed ; 

My  "  Taylor,"  too,  must  fail ; 
To  save  my  "  Goldsmith"  from  arrest^ 

In  vain  I  offered  "  Bayle." 

I  "  Prior"  sought,  but  could  not  see 

The  ''Ilood^'  po  late  in  front; 
And  when  I  turn'd  to  hunt  for  "  Lee," 

Oh,  where  was  mv  "  Leigh  Hunt"  ? 
I  tried  to  laugh,  olcf  care  to  tickle. 

Yet  could  not  "Tickell"  touch; 
And  then,  alack !  I  miss'd  my  *'  Mickle," 

And  surely  mickle's  much. 

'Tis  quite  enough  my  griefs  to  feed. 

My  sorrows  to  excuse, 
To  think  I  cannot  read  my  "  Reid," 

Nor  even  use  my  "  Hughes." 
My  classics  would  not  quiet  lie, — 

A  thing  so  fondly  hoped ; 
Like  Dr.  Primrose,  I  mav  cry, 

My  "  Livy"  has  eloped. 

My  life  is  ebbing  fast  awav  ; 

I  suffer  from  these  shocKs ; 
And  tliough  I  fix'd  a  lock  on  "  Gray," 

There's  grav  upon  my  locks. 
I'm  far  from  "  Young," — am  growing  pale ; 

I  see  my  "  Butler"  fly ; 
And  when  they  ask  about  my  ail, 

'Tis  "  Burton,"  I  reply. 

They  still  have  made  me  slight  returns. 

And  thus  my  griefe  divide ; 
For,  oh,  thev  cured  me  of  mv  "  Bums," 

And  eased  my  "  Akenside. 
But  all  I  think  I  shall  not  say, 

Nor  let  my  anger  bum, 
For,  as  thev  never  found  me  "  GJav,** 

Thev  have  not  left  me  "Sterne.^' 
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STDXET  SMITH,  i771~18i£. 

This  most  accompliBbed  Bpholnr  and  very  original  writer  waa  bom  at  Wood- 
ford, near  London,  in  the  ;ear  1771.  He  vu  pdacBled  at  Winchettcr  Collcgd 
KDd  thence  eleotad  lo  New  College,  Oxford,  where  be  obtained  >  fellowihij, 
He  waB  ordained  to  n  curacy  in  Willihire,  and  aflerwarda,  in  ISOl,  WM  amoof 
the  rorcmOBt  of  the  projectora  of  the  Edinburgh  McaUui.  But  it  JB  allegtrtlMt'  I 
better  that  he  should  apeak  for  blmwlf,  sb  his  BubsiMtuent  marement*  uvtluM  j 
meet  Bgreeo-bly  noliced  in  tbe  prefacs  to  (he  recent  vdition  of  hie  (hUmMI  ' 

FOCNDATIOH   OF    THE  EUIXBUROU  REVIEW. 

When  first  I  went  into  the  church,  I  had  a  curacj  in  the  middk 
of  Salisbury  PlaJD.  The  squire  of  ihe  pariah  took  a  fancy  to  me, 
and  requested  me  to  go  with  his  aon  to  reside  at  the  Univerwly 
of  "Weimar :  before  we  could  get  there,  Germany  became  the  seat 
of  war,  and  in  stress  of  politics  we  put  in  to  Edinburgh,  where  I 
remained  five  years.  The  ijrinciplea  of  the  French  Bevolution 
were  then  fully  afloat,  and  it  is  uupoasiblc  to  conceive  a  mon 
violent  and  agitated  state  of  society.  Among  the  first  pereons 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  were  Lord  Jefltey,  Lord  Murraf 
(late  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland),  and  Lord  Brougham ;  all  ifl 
them  maintaining  opinions  Upon  political  subjects  a  little  loo 
liberal  for  the  dynasty  of  Dundas,  then  exercising  supreme  power 
over  the  northern  division  of  the  island. 

One  day  we  happened  to  meet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  storv  or 
flat  in  Buccleugb  Place,  the  elevated  residence  of  the  thenar. 
Jeffrey.  I  proposed  that  we  should  set  up  a  review ;  this  wffl 
acceded  to  with  acclamation.  I  waa  apiwinted  editor,  and  re- 
mained long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  first  number  of  tfas 
Edinburgh  Review.     The  motto  I  proposed  for  the  Review  was— 

"Tciwi  invsom  mtdilamiir  maiA." 
"  We  ciiliivule  literature  upon  a  little  oalroeal." 

But  this  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted,  and  so  we  t-ook 
our  present  grave  motto'  from  Pvblius  Syrua,  of  whom  none  of  na 
had,  I  am  sure,  ever  read  a  single  line ;  and  so  began  what  bae 
since  turned  out  to  be  a  very  important  and  able  journal.  When 
I  left  Edinburgli,  it  fell  into  the  stronger  hands  of  Lord  JeflVey 
and  Lord  Brougham,  and  reached  the  highest  point  of  popularilT 
and  success.  Icontributed  from  England  many  artioloe,  whicn 
I  have  been  foolish  enough  to  collect  and  publish  with  some  other 
tracts  written  by  me. 


STDNEY  SMITH.  :]5o 

appreciate  the  value  of  tlie  Edinburgh  Review^  the  state  of 
md  at  the  period  when  that  journal  began  should  be  had  in 
nbrance.  The  Catholics  were  not  emancipated, — the  Cor- 
on  and  Test  Acts  were  unrepealed, — the  Craine  Laws  were 
dy  oppressive, — Steel  Traps  and  Spring  Guns  were  set  all 
he  country, — Prisoners  tried  for  their  Lives  could  have  no 
el, — Lord  Eldon  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  pressed  heavily 
mankind, — Libel  was  punished  by  the  most  cruel  and  vin- 
e  imprisonments,  —  the  principles  of  Political  Economy 
ittle  understood, — the  Law  of  Debt  and  of  Conspiracy  were 
the  worst  possible  footing, — the  enormous  wickedness  of  the 
Trade  was  tolerated, — a  thousand  evils  were  in  existence, 
the  talents  of  good  and  able  men  have  since  lessened  or  re- 
l ;  and  these  etfects  have  been  not  a  little  assisted  by  the 
li  boldness  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview. 

e  very  little  in  my  reviews  to  alter  or  repent  of:  I  always 
v'ored  to  fight  against  evil ;  and  what  I  thought  evil  then, 
k  evil  now.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  all  our  disqualifying 
'or  religious  opinions  are  abolished,  and  I  see  nothing  in 
neasures  but  unmixed  good  and  real  increase  of  strength  to 
!itablishment. 

t  idea  of  danger  from  the  extension  of  the  Catholic  religion 

^land  I  utterly  deride.     The  Catholic  faith  is  a  misfortune 

world ;   but  those  whose  faith  it  conscientiously  is,  are 

right  in  professing  it  boldly,  and  in  promoting  it  by  all 

which  the  law  allows.     A  physician  docs  not  say,  "  You 

e  well  as  soon  as  the  bile  is  got  rid  of;"  but  he  says,  "You 

ot  be  well  until  after  the  bile  is  got  rid  of."     tie  knows, 

he  cause  of  the  malady  is  removed,  that  morbid  habits  are 

changed,  weakness  to  be  supported,  organs  to  be  called 

x>  their  proper  exercise,  subordinate  maladies  to  be  watched, 

lary  and  vicarious  symptoms  to  be  studied.     The  physician 

ise  man ;  but  tlie  anserous  politician  insists,  after  two  hun- 

'cars  of  persecution  and  ten  of  emancipation,  that  Catholic 

d  should  be  as  quiet  as  Edmonton  or  Tooting. 

1  he  says, — 

set  on  foot  such  a  journal  in  such  times,  to  contribute 
Is  it  for  many  years,  to  bear  patiently  the  reproach  and 
y  which  it  caused,  and  to  look  back  and  see  that  I  have 
ig  to  retract,  and  no  intemperance  and  violence  to  reproach 
:*  with,  is  a  career  of  life  which  I  must  think  to  be  extremely 
ate. 

hia  removal  to  London,  Mr.  Smith  continued  for  many  years  one  of  the 
tive  contribiit/)r3  to  the  Edinburgh  JRevicw,  writing  on  Pn.wu  DUcxpUivt, 
abuses  and  rorrnpting  influence  of  the  Oame  Law9f  on  TraiurportaUon 
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I#  Bolansi  Bay,  on  Toltratioji.  on  MeOuiditm.  on  Sditaxtion,  i-n  Iritk  BvOi,  m 
Quoicrina.  on  Cbunwi  /or  Priionert,  on  tkinn^-SutCfwri,  ■nd  s  TKricl;^  «f 
oLUar  l«ijica.  In  tbia  gre»t  citj  lis  becuine  a,a  eXitaiarij  popiilM  prcubo^ 
K&d  be  hod  among  bis  oroiriled  suditorj  tb«  waallh;,  Uir  UUikI,  md  Ibt 
iBBrned.  It  wu  tbouglit  that  bU  wit,  wiamen,  and  iMruiiig  m'ghl  ba  <U^ 
pluyed  to  batter  HdvanCage  alsEwhere  than  in  tb«  pulpit.  Be,  thortfnit.  W 
eiinie  &  lecturer  ou  tbi'  Bel  Ion -Lc  Urea  at  the  Boyal  Iiietlmtioa.  Mid  bii  lee  * 
werv,  of  course,  attpcdcd  b;  oTsrOoviiig  auilioDOM. 

About  thii  time  be  wrote  tbe  ci^Iebraled  Lttlrrt  i}f  Tttrr  iVyn/fy.  tb*  «bj«tt 
of  whioh  was  to  rmcue  tbc  claims  of  the  Iriab  Cathclicl  from  Ui«  va«l  miMtt, 
prejudice  aud  faige  reaioning  witb  which  the  public  miud  irna  filled.  IblJ' 
Bra  among  tbe  most  amusing  and  intereeling  publli^atloue  of  till*  ccbMij. 
Written  in  the  beat  ipirit  of  controveny.  tbej  almund  in  hapji/  flltatln  ' 
at»l  CBUftic  wit;  and  IbaURb  ligbk  livol^,  aud  sparkling,  tbaee  '{ualilja* tlillk 
tulhing  of  their  logical  force  and  downright  conunaa  (cnaa. 

In  16116  tbe  Lord  Chancellor  gave  him  tbe  rectory  of  Koetan,'  Id  York*hll% 
whither  be  romoTed,  and,  under  great  difficultioi,  which  be  noil  bouami^ 
recount*,  rebuilt  the  old  panonage.i  Bere  he  leanuned  burleoa  yMH.  HI 
hia  appoiatroeut  by  Lord  Cbaaccllor  Lyndbant  ta  a  vacant  atatl  Ja  Briet«I 
Cathedral.  Id  1S31  he  was  appointed  by  Earl  Qrey  o[ia  of  lh«  canan*  ra 
dentisr/ofSL  Taul'a  Cathedral,  and  resided  in  Lundnn  iloriiig"Ibe  teaaei 
Bssocinlmg  witb  tbe  chief  litcrury  men  and  Whig  politiclBDi  of  the  daf.  d 
liugulshcd  for  his  olmoBt  unrivalled  wit  and  canTcraalional  powant,  and  kMlh 
slant  visitor  at  Uollanrl  nouec.> 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  tbe  prominent  chnractertitio  of  Sydney  StnltM 
mind  wua  wit;  and  in  tbis  light  he  haa  been  t«o  excluiively  viewed. 
hi*  chiTacter  ought  to  be  ealimated.  and  will  bo  by  poeterlty,  on  far  biglM 
KTDundB.  When  his  'quips  and  crauhs*  are  loel  and  forgotten,  it  will  be  r*- 
memliiTol  that  he  supported  the  Koman  Callmlic  elainia.  and  that  they  wen 
conceded ;  timt  ho  strenuously  iieBailed  the  game-laws,  sud  that  Ibey  DodiT- 
went  great  modilieation ;  that  be  compelled  a  large  portion  of  tbc  public  t« 
»ckno»-]''dge  the  miechiofof  our  penal  gettlemenU,'  that  be  becatoe  U>»  adw> 
cate  of  the  wretched  chimney -sweepers,  and  their  misBries  wern  alletwted; 
that  Lb  CJintanded  against  many  of  the  unjust  provigions  of  the  Chorob  Qffcm 
Bill,  and  they  were  amended ;  that,  whereas,  before  hia  time,  a  man  RCmied 
at  the  bur  of  a  criminal  court  might  be  hanged  before  he  bad  been  half  hatiri, 
DOW  every  prisoner  baa  the  beuelit  of  adefeoes  b;  counsel.     It  will  fiirlber  b* 


bcllH  not  Id  wndB  flwu,  And  In  Ih*  nwiri 
ot  didiiK  all  Altncullixa  vllh  ■  rliwcrul  Imrl, 
iblji  nwKfoR  V  tw  nM^I  ana  haliitul 


le  a]1  tblnjtv,  and  wbo  li  not  aibniDFLl  u  cud- 
Bwm,  null  n^  n  \<a\\att.  prond  a  frull-lnK^  mmke 


IPd  llfo-liVl  si.loc,  BmlUi  I'tiuUl  "iltVwl^ 
ItturMil    1  (iHuhl  ba»  llli>4.  loon.le 

m;  1-I1I  parhalM  Ihn  HnfTHIllMr  Uicpuchtll 


pMU.  iwliiivra, 
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freely  a.ckiiowlodjjiMl  thut  no  j»ulilic  writor  was  iiioro  -U''<*o.ti1ii1  ilmn  he  iu 
denounoiDg  a  political  humbug  or  demolish int;  a  literary  pn-teniler;  Ihtit  ho 
was,  on  the  wbolo.  an  upright  and  benevolent  man.  and.  as  thi*  world  goe:!,  a 
diunlerested  politician;  that  he  hud  ojjportunities  of  iinprovini^  his  lortune, 
vhich  he  noWy  rejected;  and  that,  having  lived  with  unostentatious  re?pi.*cta- 
MitVy  he  died  without  accumulating  wealth. "^ 

About  throe  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Siriitli  pjave  the  foll<»wing  d«'Scri])tion 
of  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a  correspondent  of  (ho  New  York  Amcrimn : — "  I  am 
■•▼enty-four  years  old;  and,  being  a  canon  of  St.  Paul'^.  in  London,  and  rector 
^  a  parish  iu  the  country,  my  time  is  equally  diviiled  between  town  and 
oountry.  I  am  living  amid.st  the  best  society  in  the  metropolis;  am  at  cmm?  in 
my  circumstances;  in  tolerable  health;  a  mild  Whig;  a  tolerating  chnreh- 
man;  and  much  given  to  talking,  laughing,  and  noise.  I  dine  with  the  rich 
In  London,  and  physic  the  poor  in  the  country;  passing  from  the  srauoes  of 
Dires  to  tho  sores  of  Lazarus.  I  am,  u{^>on  the  whole,  a  hap[»y  man;  luivo 
fimnd  the  world  an  entertaining  world;  and  am  heartily  thankful  to  IVovi- 
dence  fur  the  part  allotted  me  in  it."  Mr.  Smith  died  at  his  re:«id('nc'(\  No.  56 
Green  Street,  Hyde  Park,  iKHidon.  on  the  22d  of  February,  1810. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MODERX  SERMONS, 

The  great  object  of  modern  sermons  is  to  hazard  nothing :  their 
characteristic  is  decent  debility  ;  which  alike  guards  their  authors 
from  ludicrous  errors,  and  precludes  them  from  striking  beauties. 
Every  man  of  sense,  in  taking  up  an  English  sermon,  expects  to 
find  it  a  tedious  essay,  full  of  commonplace  morality ;  and  if  tlie 
falfilment  of  such  expectations  be  meritorious,  the  ch»rgy  have 
certainly  the  merit  of  not  disa])pointing  their  readers. 

In  pointing  out  the  total  want  of  connection  between  the  j)rivi- 
lege  of  preaching  and  the  power  of  preaching  well,  we  are  giving 
no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  miglit  or  might  not  be  reme<He(l,  but 
merely  stating  a  fact.  Puli)it  discourses  have  insensibly  dwindled 
firom  speaking  to  reading, — a  practice,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  stifle 
every  germ  of  eloquence.  It  is  only  by  the  fresh  feelings  of  tho 
heart  that  mankind  can  be  very  powerfully  aflected.  What  can 
be  more  ludicrous  than  an  orator  delivering  stale  indignation  and 
fervor  of  a  week  old ;  turning  over  whole  pages  of  violent  ]>as- 
sions,  written  out  in  German  text;  reading  the  tropes  and  ai)os- 
trophes  into  which  he  is  hurried  by  the  ardor  of  his  niiud :  and 
80  affected  at  a  preconcerted  line  and  page  that  he  is  unable  to 
proceed  any  farther  ? 

FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  original  difference  of  capacity 
between  men  and  women;  as  if  women  were  more  quick,  and  m(;n 


1  Rcttd  Mcwwirt^  by  hh  danuhter,  \M\y  Hoi-  ]  biwk,  Wit  and  Wi*dnm  of  St/dnfy  Smithy  <£■.«., 
luid:  with  selections  ftrom  hU  Icttern,  i^lltod  ;  with  a  Memoir^  bj  Evert  A.  Dnyrldiick. 
by  Mn.  Avtin;   aboTo  all,  that  admirable 
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more  judiciouB, — as  if  women  were  morO  remftrkable  fiir  AvliiMft 
of  association,  and  men  for  strouger  powers  of  attentiou.  M 
this,  we  confess,  appears  to  us  very  faociful.  That  lliere  b  a 
difTereoce  in  the  understandings  of  the  men  and  the  women  m 
every  day  meet  with,  everybody,  we  suppose,  must  pcrcci^'e ;  bat 
tliere  is  none,  surely,  which  may  not  he  accounted  for  by  Ae 
diflereace  of  circumstances  iu  which  they  have  been  pfaoed 
without  referring  to  any  conjectural  difference  of  ori^dnnl  conr 
formation  of  miud.  As  long  aa  boys  oud  girls  run  about  in  tin 
dirt,  and  trundle  hoops  together,  ihey  are  both  precisely  alit*. 
If  you  catch  up  one  half  of  these  creaturea.  and  train  them  to* 
particular  set  of  actions  and  opinions,  and  the  other  half  to  ■ 
perfectly  opposite  set,  of  coiirBo  their  understand inp  will  diAf 
as  one  or  the  other  sort  of  occupations  has  called  thi*  or  that 
talent  into  action.  There  is  surely  no  occasion  to  go  into  any 
deeper  or  more  abstruse  reasoning,  in  order  to  explain  so  vSTf 
simple  a  phenomenon.     +     *     *  i 

It  is  said   that  the  effect  of  knowledge  is  to  make  women  ] 
pedantic  and  affected ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  olf^isivs 
thou  to  see  a  woman  ste^iping  out  of  the  natural  modestr  of  her 
sex  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  her  literary  atlainmcnH.  j 
This  may  be  true  enough  ;  but  Hie  answer  is  so  trite  and  obviooi  ] 
that  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  make  it.     Ail  affectation  ami  (& 
play  proceed  from  the  supposition  of  possessing  something  better  ' 
than  (he  rest  of  the  world  possesses.    Nobody  is  vain  of  )>os8e«ffli| 
two  legs  and  two  arms ;  because  that  is  the  precise  quantity  of  , 
either  sort  of  limb  which  eveiybody  poaseaaes. 

DiHuse  knowledge  genoraliy  among  women,  and  you  will  st 
once  cure  the  conceit  which  knowledge  occasions  while  it  is  ram 
Vanity  and  conceit  we  shall  of  course  witness  in  men  anil  woEoea 
as  long  as  the  world  endures;  but  by  multiplying  the  attAinmenU 
upon  which  these  feelings  are  founded,  you  increase  the  diHiculty 
of  indulging  them,  and  render  them  much  more  tolerable,  by 
making  them  the  proofs  of  a  much  higher  merit.  'Wlien  learning 
ceases  to  be  uncommon  among  women,  learned  women  will  cea» 
to  be  affbcted.     *     »     * 

A  great  many  of  the  lesser  and  more  obscure  dutips  of  life 
necessarily  devolve  upon  the  lemale  sex.  The  arrangement  of 
all  household  matters,  and  the  care  of  children  iu  their  early 
infancy,  must  of  course  depend  upon  them.  Now,  there  is  a 
very  general  notion  that  the  moment  you  put  the  education  of 
women  upon  a  better  footing  than  it  is  ut  prusent,  at  that  moment 
there  will  be  an  end  of  all  domestic  economy ;  and  that,  if  yoa 
once  suffer  women  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  rest  of 
the  family  will  very  soon  be  reduced  to  the  same  kind  of  o^i^ 
and  unsatisfactory  diet.  These  and  all  such  opinions  are  r^&- 
able  to  one  great  and  common  cause  of  error, — that  man  dofs 
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ery  thing,  and  that  nature  does  nothing ;  and  that  every  thing 
)  see  is  referable  to  positive  institution  rather  than  to  original 
eling.  Can  any  thing,  for  example,  be  more  perfectly  absurd 
an  to  suppose  that  the  care  and  perpetual  solicitude  which  a 
other  feeLs  for  her  children  depends  upon  her  ignorance  of 
reek  and  mathematics ;  and  that  she  would  desert  an  infant  for 
quadratic  equation  ?    *     *     * 

A  great  part  of  the  objections  made  to  the  education  of  women 
«  rather  objections  made  to  human  nature  than  to  the  female 
z ;  for  it  is  surely  true  that  knowledge,  where  it  produces  any 
id  efiects  at  all,  does  as  much  mischief  to  one  sex  as  to  the 
her,  and  gives  birth  to  fully  as  much  arrogance,  inattention  to 
mmon  afiairs,  and  eccentricity  among  men  as  it  does  among 
>men.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  you  get  rid  of  vanity 
id  self-conceit  because  you  get  rid  of  learning.  Self-complacency 
n  never  want  an  excuse ;  and  the  best  way  to  make  it  more 
terable  and  more  useful  is  to  give  it  as  hign  and  as  dignified 

object  as  possible.  But  at  all  events  it  is  unfair  to  bring 
rward  against  a  part  of  the  world  an  objection  which  is  equally 
werful  against  the  whole.  When  foolish  women  think  they 
ve  any  distinction,  they  are  apt  to  be  proud  of  it ;  so  are  foolish 
in.  But  we  appeal  to  any  one  who  has  lived  with  cultivated 
reons  of  either  sex,  whether  he  has  not  witnessed  as  much 
dantry,  as  much  wrongheadedness,  as  much  arrogance,  and 
rtainly  a  great  deal  more  rudeness,  proauced  by  learning  in 
01,  than  in  women ;  therefore,  we  should  make  the  accusation 
aeral,  or  dismiss  it  altogether.     *     *     * 

The  most  beautiful  possession  which  a  country  can  have  is  a 
ble  and  rich  man,  who  loves  virtue  and  knowledge ;  who,  witli- 
t  being  feeble  or  fanatical,  is  pious, — and  who,  without  being 
^ious,  is  firm  and  independent ;  who  is  a  firm  promoter  of  all 
lich  can  shed  a  lustre  upon  his  country,  or  promote  the  peace 
d  order  of  the  world.  But  if  these  objects  are  of  the  impoit- 
ce  which  we  attribute  to  them,  the  education  of  women  mu.^t 
important,  as  the  formation  of  character  for  the  first  seven  or 
;ht  years  of  life  seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  tluMn. 

is  certainly  in  the  power  of  a  sensible  and  well-educated 
^ther  to  inspire,  within  that  period,  such  tastes  and  propensities 
shall  nearly  decide  the  destiny  of  the  future  man ;  and  this  is 
ae,  not  only  by  the  intentional  exertions  of  the  mother,  but  by 
J  gradual  and  insensible  imitation  of  the  child ;  for  there  is 
nething  extremely  contagious  in  greatness  and  rectitude  of 
nking,  even  at  that  age;  and  the  character  of  the  mother  with 
om  he  passes  his  early  infancy  is  always  an  event  of  the  utm(.>j>t 
portance  to  the  child.     *     *     * 

(>ie  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life  is  conversation ;  and  the 
lasures  of  conversation  are  of  course  enhanced  by  every  increase 
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of  knowledge;  not  that  we  fihould  meet  toffctfaeT  to  talk  of  ai 
and  angles,  or  to  add  to  our  etot-k  of  bictory  and  ^>hilology,- 
Ihough  a  little  of  these  tbinge  is  no  bnd  itigrodiiait  in  fonvviM 
tiou;  but  let  the  subject  be  what  it  niuy,  tliuni  in  ttlwaya  a  pw 
digious  difi'erence  between  tbe  eonvereatioo  of  tliiwe  wlio  bafi 
been  well  educated,  and  of  thoiie  nlio  have  not  enjoyed  ihi 
advantage.  Education  gives  fecundity  of  thought,  copioiffiBM 
of  itluBtration,  quickness,  vigor,  fancy,  worde,  images,  and  illni 
trations ;  it  decorates  every  common  thing,  and  eivcs  the  pow 
of  trifiing  without  being  undignified  and  ulwuru.  Thi;  eubJMll 
themselves  may  not  be  wanted,  upon  which  llii-  tulmtc  of  11 
educated  man  have  been  exercised;  but  iht-re  itt  alwayH  advnuuM 
for  those  talents  which  his  educadon  has  rendered  Htrimg  am 
quick.  Kow,  really,  nothing  can  be  further  from  our  iutenliai 
than  to  say  any  thing  rude  and  unpleasant ;  but  we  mun  b 
excused  for  observing  that  it  is  not  now  a  very  coniinoD  thing  t 
be  interested  by  the  variety  and  extent  of  female  knowledco,  b« 
it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  lament  that  the  finest  facultio  il 
the  world  have  be«n  coufiued  to  trifles  utterly  unwortliy  of  tM 
richncsa  and  their  btrength. 

The  instruction  of  women  improves  the  stock  of  nalionul  talcali 
and  employs  more  minds  for  the  instructiou  and  auiuM-nient o. 
the  world ;  it  increases  the  pleasures  of  society  by  multiplyia 
the  topics  upon  whieh  the  two  sexes  take  a  common  iutereat,  w 
makes  marriage  an  intercourse  of  understandins  as  well  as  o 
affection,  by  giving  dignity  and  importance  to  the  female  <^ 
racter.  The  education  of  women  favore  public  tnorals ;  it  pn 
vides  for  every  season  of  life,  as  well  as  for  tiie  brightest  and  ill 
best;  and  leaves  a  woman,  when  she  is  stricken  by  the  hand  n 
time,  not  as  she  now  is,  destitute  of  every  tiling,  and  »<'^lct'ie 
hy  all ;  but  with  the  full  power  and  the  splendid  attractions  o 
knowledge, — difliisiug  ihe  elegant  pltasures  cd'  polite  litcraiur 
and  receiving  the  just  homage  of  learned  and  accompliGlH 
men.' 

Tui:  co.'iT  OF  urLiTAnr  glort. 

We  can  Inform  Brother  Jonathan  vhat  are  Ihe  iucTttah 
consequences  of  being  too  fond  of  glcrj* — Tare*  Upon  eva 
article  which  enters  into  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or 
placed  under  the  foot — taxes  upon  every  thing  which  il  is  \)\f 
sant  to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  or  taste — taxes  upon  warmth,  l)gb 
and  locomotion — taxes  on  every  thing  on  earth,  and  the  wale 


Msmiiinforlh'UtrdwirfibiitrunaMiituia-liumuttt.tnaHlciT,  lur  ia>wtj,lwM 

A«K  •("(  for  the  nilnn  o(  flirtr  Ulw "'" 

Srdavjr  aalli."    kuA  Mn.  Junnii,  I 
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Wider  the  earth — on  every  thing  that  comes  from  abroad,  or  is 
grown  at  home — ^taxes  on  the  raw  material — taxes  on  every  fresh 
Talue  that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man — taxes  on  the 
sauce  which  pampers  man's  appetite,  and  the  drug  that  restores 
him  to  health — on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the  judge,  and  the 
rope  which  hangs  the  criminal — on  the  poor  man's  salt,  and  the 
rich  man's  spice — on  the  brass  nails  of  the  coffin,  and  the  ribbons 
of  the  bride — at  bed  or  board,  couchant  or  levant,  we  must  pay. 
The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top ;  the  beardless  youth  manages 
his  taxed  horse,  with  a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  road ;  and  the 
djring  Englishman,  pouring  his  medicine,  which  has  paid  seven 
per  cent.,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  fifteen  per  cent.,  nings  him- 
self back  upon  his  chintz  bed,  which  has  paid  twenty-two  per 
eent.,  and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary,  who  has  paid  a 
Uoense  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  privilege  of  putting  him  to 
death.  His  whole  property  is  then  immediately  taxed  from  two 
to  ten  per  cent.  Besides  the  probate,  large  fees  are  demanded 
for  burying  him  in  the  chancel ;  his  virtues  are  handed  down  to 
posterity  on  taxed  marble ;  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  his  fathers 
— to  be  taxed  no  morp.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  habit  of  deal- 
ing with  lai^e  sums  will  make  the  government  avaricious  and 
profuse ;  and  the  system  itself  will  infallibly  generate  the  base 
vermin  of  snies  and  informers,  and  a  still  more  pestilent  race  of 
political  tools  and  retainers  of  the  meanest  and  most  odious  de- 
scription ;  while  the  prodigious  patronage  which  the  collecting  of 
this  splendid  revenue  will  throw  into  the  hands  of  government 
will  invest  it  with  so  vast  an  influence,  and  hold  out  such  means 
and  temptations  to  corruption,  a?  all  the  virtue  and  public  spirit, 
even  of  republicans,  will  be  unable  to  resist.* 

TfiE  CL'liSE  OF   WAR. 

A  second  great  object  which  I  hope  will  be  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  thb  royal  lady  is  a  rooted  horror  of  war, — an  earnest 
and  passionate  desire  to  keep  her  people  in  a  state  of  profound 
peace.  The  greatest  curse  which  can  be  entailed  upon  mankind 
IS  a  state  of  war.  All  the  atrocious  crimes  committed  in  years 
of  peace ;  all  that  is  spent  in  peace  by  the  secret  corruptions  or 
by  the  thoughtless  extravagance  of  nations,  are  mere  trifles  com- 
pared with  the  gigantic  evils  which  stalk  over  the  world  in  a 


iThis  is  all  true,  very  true,  but  ii*  not  ai)pll- 
eahle  to  na,  as  fkr  aa  oar  prewut  national  il^bt 
(ISOG)  la  concerned ;  for  thin  debt  has  beon  in- 
corred  not  from  a  lore  of  "military  glory," 
Imt  to  pi'umBva  the  nation's  life  by  crushing 
the  slaTemongers'  rebellion  tliat  tried  to  deHtroy 
fliat  lUej-^-ATebelHoii  the  most  heJmm«  as  well 
as  the  mo9t  gigaotic  erer  recorded  since  the  \ 
nbtiUon  of  that  **  traitor  angel "  / 

31 


'■  Who  flmt  broke  pnusr  in  hearen.  and  Mth,  till  th«n 
UnbrokeD,  asd  In  proud  reb«lUout  armii 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  he«ren's  von^." 

This  is  about  t)ie  proportion  of  (ttir  States 
that  the  arch-traitor  Jefferson  Darts  "drew 
after  him,"  and  for  the  tame  YiovrWA^  v^tvc«^ 
—to  ejitend  the  domain  ot  tin,— "ttift  %Va  mi^ 
curse  of  slavery. 
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state  of  war.  God  is  forgotten  in  war — every  principle  of  Qsm 
tian  tharity  trampled  upon — human  labor  aeatroyed— huowi 
iaduBtry  extinguished ;  you  see  the  son  and  the  htuband  and  Un 
brother  dying  miiserably  in  distant  lands — ^'ou  see  the  waste  oj 
human  efleetions— tou  see  the  breaking  of  human  hearts— yoi 
hear  the  shrieks  of  widows  and  children  after  the  batilv-^uu 
you  walk  over  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  wounded  calling  Sa 
death.  I  would  say  to  that  royal  child,  worship  God,  by  lovin; 
peace — it  is  not  ymtr  humanity  to  pity  a  beggar  by  ^tid|;  hit 
food  and  raiment — /can  do  that;  that  is  the  charity  of  the  hiimbl 
and  the  unknown  ;  widen  yon  your  heart  for  the  more  rxpandci 
miseries  of  mankind — pity  the  mothers  of  the  peasantry,  who  m 
their  sons  torn  away  from  their  families — pity  your  poor  subject 
crowded  into  hospitals,  and  calling  in  their  lust  breath  upon  thd 
distant  country  and  their  young  queen — pity  the  stupid,  franli 
folly  of  human  beings,  who  are  always  ready  to  tear  each  olhc 
to  pieces  and  to  deluge  the  earth  with  each  other's  blood ;  this  i 
your  extended  humanity,  and  this  the  great  field  of  your  cotr 
passion.  Extinguish  in  your  heart  the  fiendish  love  of  mtlitar 
glory,  from  which  your  sex  does  not  necessarily  exempt  you,  an 
to  which  the  wickedness  of  flatterers  may  ui^e  you.  Bar  upu 
your  death-bed,  "  I  have  made  few  orphans  in  my  reign — x  hav 
made  few  widows — ray  object  has  been  peace.  I  have  used  al 
the  weight  of  my  character,  and  all  the  power  of  my  eituatloc 
to  check  the  irascible  passions  of  mankind,  and  to  turn  them  t 
the  arts  of  honest  industry ;  this  has  been  the  Christianity  of  o, 
throne,  and  this  the  gospel  of  luy  sceptre  \  in  this  way  I  hav 
striven  to  worship  my  Redeemer  and  my  Judge." 

From  a  Letter  to  Ike  Queen  on  her  aorewian  U)  the  throne. 

Of  his  keen  wit,  and  of  the  ninUDcr  in  which  hu"i1id  ap"&iithun,  tb«  blla* 
ing  is  a  fine  Bp«ciinoQ.    It  is  Iha  ehorteet  review  in  tile  whole  ei^hly-fii 
I  pvs  it  entire.     It  it  a  tiotice  of  lie  "Ann 
im&De  SuoJotTi  hy  Vf.  Liagteri,  CD," 

A  SOPORIFIC  SEHilOX. 

An  accident  which  happened  to  the  gentleman  engaged  In  r< 
viewing  this  sermon  proves,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  in 
portance  of  this  charity  for  restoring  to  life  persons  in  whom  th 
vital  power  is  suspended.  He  was  discovered,  with  Dr.  Loiif 
ford's  discourse  tying  open  before  him,  in  a  state  of  the  most  jiri 
found  sleep ;  from  which  he  could  not,  by  any  means,  be  awnkene 
for  a  ^reat  length  of  time.  By  attending,  however,  to  llie  nil* 
prescribed  by  the  Humane  Society,  flinging  in  the  amoke  o 
tobacco,  applying  hot  flannels,  and  car^ully  removing  (4«  di 
course  ifiieff  to  a  great  dietonoe,  the  critic  was  r  ' 
congolate  nrothers. 
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The  only  account  he  could  give  of  himself  was  that  he  reraem- 
bere  reading  on,  regularly,  till  he  came  to  the  following  pathetic 
description  of  a  drowned  tradesman ;  beyond  which  he  recollects 
nothing : — 

"But  to  the  individual  himself,  as  a  man,  let  us  add  the  interruption  to  all 
the  temporal  business  in  which  his  interest  was  engaged.  To  him,  indeed. 
low  appiurentlj  lost,  the  world  is  as  nothing;  but  it  seldom  happens  tliat  man 
Mh  lire  for  himself  alone:  society  parcels  out  its  concerns  in  various  oon- 
atctions,  and  from  one  head  issue  waters  which  run  down  in  many  chunuolK. 
The  spring  being  suddenly  cut  of!',  what  confusion  must  follow  in  the  stre.'iins 
which  have  dowed  from  its  source!  It  may  be  that  all  the  expecbitious 
reasonably  raised  of  approaching  prosperity,  to  tho.se  who  have  embarked  in 
the  same  occupation,  may  at  once  disappear,  and  the  important  interchange 
of  commercial  faith  be  broken  off  before  it  could  be  brought  to  any  advan- 
t^eoos  conclusion." 

This  extract  will  suffice  for  the  style  of  the  sermon.     The 
diarity  itself  is  above  all  praise. 


STAGE-COACH    TRAVELLING. 

Most  people  sulk  in  stage-coaches ;  I  always  talk.  1  have  had 
some  amusing  journeys  from  this  habit.  On  one  occasion,  a 
gentleman  in  the  coach  with  nie,  with  whom  I  had  been  con- 
versing for  some  time,  suddenly  looked  out  of  the  window  as  we 
approached  York,  and  said,  "  There  is  a  very  clever  man,  they 

say,  but  a  d odd  fellow,  lives  near  here, — Sidney  kSmith,  I 

believe."  "He  may  be  a  very  odd  fellow,"  said  I,  takmg  off  my 
hat  to  him  and  laughing,  "  and  I  dare  say  he  is ;  but  odd  as  he 
18,  he  is  here,  very  much  at  your  service."  Poor  man !  I  thought 
he  would  have  sunk  into  his  boots,  and  vanislied  through  tlie  bed 
of  the  carriage,  he  was  so  distressed ;  but  I  thought  I  had  bettor 
tell  him  at  once,  or  he  might  proceed  to  say  I  had  murdered  my 
grandmother,  which  I  must  have  re^sented,  you  know. 


DRESS  AND    liEAUTY. 

Never  teach  false  morality.  How  exquisitely  absurd  to  tell 
girls  that  beauty  is  of  no  value,  dress  of  no  use !  Beauty  is  of 
value ;  her  whole  prospects  and  happiness  in  life  may  often  depend 
upon  a  new  gown  or  a  becoming  bonnet,  and  if  she  nas  five  grains 
of  common  sense  she  will  find  this  out.  The  great  thing  is  to 
teach  her  their  just  value,  and  that  there  must  be  something 
better  under  the  bonnet  than  a  pretty  face  for  real  ha])piness. 
But  never  sacrifice  truth. 


SYIiKKV  s:uiT/i. 


BL  rE-STOCKIXaS. 


Keep  as  much  as  possible  on  the  grand  and  cofnnioa  taod  o 
life ;  patent  educations  ur  habita  seldom  succeed.  Depend  upo 
it,  men  set  more  value  on  the  cultivated  minds  thau  tra  lli 
accomplishments  of  women,  which  they  are  rarely  able  to  appri 
ciate.  It  is  a  common  error,  but  it  is  an  error,  that  libiratui 
unfits  women  for  the  every-day  busiseea  uf  life.  It  ia  not  so  wU 
men ;  you  flee  thoee  of  the  most  cultivated  mutdB  coJMtuit] 
devoting  their  time  and  nttenticm  to  the  must  homely  objecl 
Literature  gives  women  a  real  and  prorier  weight  in  society,  hi 
then  they  must  use  it  with  discretion ;  if  the  BU)ckinff  ia  htut,  tb 
jwtticoat  must  be  long,  as  my  friend  JeflVoy  says ;  the  w«nl  o 
this  has  furnished  food  for  riflieule  in  nil  ages. 


No,  I  don't  like  dogs ;  I  always  expect  tliem  to  go  tuad. 


lady  asked  me  once  lor  a  motto  for  her  dog  Spot.  I  prci 
"  Uut.  damned  BpKtt !" '  but  she  did  not  think  it  sentimental  enou^i 
You  remember  the  story  of  the  French  marquise,  who,  when  h( 
pet  lap-dog  bit  a  piece  out  of  her  footman's  leg,  exclaimed,  "Al 
poor  little  beast!  I  ho|>e  it  won't  make  him  sick."    I  called  on 

day  on  Mrs. ,  and  her  lap-dog  flew  at  my  leg  and  bit  i 

Aner  pitying  her  dog,  like  the  French  marquise,  she  did  all  sli 
could  to  comfbi^  me,  by  assuring  me  the  dog  waa  a  Disseute 
and  hated  the  Church,  and  was  brought  up  in  a  Tory  familj 
But  whether  the  bite  came  from  madness  or  Dissent.  I  kne' 
myself  too  well  to  neglect  it;  and  went  on  the  instant  to 
surgeon  and  had  it  cut  out,  making  a  mem.  on  the  way  to  eutt 
that  house  no  more. 

Tho  rollowiug  extract  from  PtUr  FlgMlts't  Leltent  u  a  fine  appoiman  i 
his  inimiUible  wit  in  ridiRuliag  tha  idea,  lb  en  prevalent,  thiit  b  Miniplrto, 
headed  bj  the  pope,  hi>d  been  fanned  againat  the  FroMatant  rfligioD; — 

COXSf/RAVY    OF    TBE  POPE. 

The  pope  has  not  landed, — nor  are  there  anv  curates  sent  oi 
afler  liim, — nor  has  he  been  hid  al  6t.  Alban  b  bv  tlie  Duwagi 
Lady  Spencer, — nor  dined  privately  at  Holland  House, — n« 
been  seen  near  Dropmore.  If  these  fears  exist  (which  I  do  n( 
believe),  they  exist  only  in  the  mind  of  the  chancellor  uf  Uj 
exchequer  [the  late  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval] ;  they  emanate  froi 
bis  zeal  for  the  Protectant  interest,  and,  though  they  reflect  tli 
highest  honor  upon   the  delicate  irritability  of  hii  faith,  mui 
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certainly  be  considered  as  more  ambiguous  proofs  of  the  sanity 
uid  vigor  of  his  understanding.  By  this  time,  however,  the  best- 
Jiformed  clergy  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis  are  con- 
•inced  that  the  rumor  is  without  foundation ;  and,  though  the 
K)pe  is  probably  hovering  about  our  coast  in  a  iishing-smack,  it 
5  most  likely  he  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  vigilance  of  our  cruisers: 
nd  it  is  certain  he  has  not  yet  j)olluted  the  Protestantism  of  our 
ail.  Exactly  in  the  same  manner,  the  story  of  the  wooden  gods 
nzed  at  Charing  Cross  by  an  order  from  the  Foreign  Office 
ims  out  to  be  without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation ;  instead  of 
be  angels  and  archangels  mentioned  by  the  informer,  nothing 
as  discovered  but  a  wooden  image  of  Lord  Mulgrave  going 
own  to  Chatham  as  a  head-piece  for  the  Spanker  gun-vessel :  it 
as  an  exact  resemblance  of  his  lordship  in  his  military  uniform, 
ud  therefore  as  little  like  a  god  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

In  a  similar  vein  he  holds  up,  in  a  manner  highly  ludicrous  and  amusing, 
le  fears  entertained  by  England  of  a  French  invasion.  He  is  arguing  that, 
otw^ithstanding  these  fears,  the  British  rulers  neglected  the  obvious  means 
'  self-defence  against 

TflE  FRENCH   INVASION. 

As  for  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  in  making  a  gallant  defence 
ehind  hedgerows  and  through  plate-racks  and  hencoops,  highly 
3 1  think  of  their  bravery,  1  do  not  know  any  nation  in  Europe 
)  likely  to  be  struck  with  panic  as  the  English ;  and  this  from 
leir  total  unacquaintance  with  the  science  of  war.  Old  wheat 
ad  beans  blazing  for  twenty  miles  round ;  cart-mares  shot ;  sows 
r  Lord  Somerville's  breed  running  wild  over  the  country ;  the 
dnister  of  the  parish  wounded  sorely  in  his  hinder  parts;  Mrs. 
lymley  in  fits ;  all  these  scenes  of  war  an  Austrian  or  a  Rus- 
an  has  seen  three  or  four  times ;  but  it  is  now  three  centuries 
jice  an  English  pig  has  fallen  in  a  fair  battle  upon  English 
round,  or  a  farm-house  l>een  rifled,  or  a  clergyman  s  wife  been 
ibjected  to  any  other  j)roiM)sals  of  love  than  the  connubial 
ndearments  of  her  sleek  and  orthodox  mate.  The  old  edition 
t*  Plutarch*s  Lives,  which  lies  in  the  corner  of  your  parlor 
indow,  has  contributed  to  work  you  up  to  the  most  romantic 
xpectations  of  our  Koman  behavior.  You  are  persuaded  that 
iord  Amherst  will  defend  Kew  Bridge  like  Cocles ;  that  some 
laid  of  honor  will  break  away  from  her  captivity  and  swim  over 
le  Thames ;  that  the  Duke  of  York  will  bum  his  capitulating 
and ;  and  little  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  give  forty  years*  purchase 
)r  Moulsham  Hall  while  the  French  are  encamped  upon  it.  i 
ope  we  shall  witness  all  this,  if  the  French  do  come;  but  in  the 
lean  time  I  am  so  enchanted  with  the  ordinary  English  behavior 
f  tliese  invaluable  persons  that  I  earnestly  pray  no  opportunity 
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may  be  given  them  for  Roman  valor,  and  for  tfaoM  very  nn- 
Koman  peasions  i>-bich  they  would  all,  of  course,  take  esptituj 
care  to  claim  in  consequence. 


FIREPLACES. 

Never  neglect  your  fireplaces ;  I  have  paid  ^rcnt  allentiun  to 
mint!,  and  could  burn  juu  all  out  in  a  uiumeiit.     Much  o\'  the    i 
oheeH'uluesa  of  life  di(ienda  upon  it.     Who  could  be  mifieiabls   I 
with  tliat  fire  t     AVhat  makes  a  fire  so  pleasant  is,  I  ihiuk,  that  it    , 
is  a  live  thing  in  n  dea<l  room. 

A.STI-VELAtlCBOLT. 

Never  give  way  to  melancholy  ;  reeiat  it  steadily,  for  the  habit  ■ 

will   encroach.       I  once  gave   a   lady  two-and-twcnly   receipti  ' 

against  melancholy  :  one  was  a  bright  fire ;  another,  to  remember  ' 

aU  the  pleasant  things  ^aid  to  and  of  her;  another,  to  keejia  ' 
box  of  Bugar-plums  on  the  chimney-pieee,  and  a  kettle  i' 
ine  on  the  iinh. 


Tlic  paa.-iioiis  arc  in  uioraU,  what  motion  is  in  phytties:  they 
create,  preBerve,  and  animate ;  and  without  them,  all  would  he 
silence  and  death.  Avarice  guides  men  across  the  deserts  of  the 
ocean ;  pride  covers  the  earth  with  trophies,  and  mnusuleuma, 
and  pyramids  ;  love  turns  men  from  their  savage  rudeiieee  ;  ambi- 
tiou  shakcfl  the  very  foundations  of  kingdoms.  By  the  love  of 
glory,  weak  nations  swell  into  magnitude  and  strength.  ^V^la^ 
ever  there  ia  of  terrible,  whatever  there  is  of  beautiful  in  hunias 
events,  all  that  shakes  the  soul  to  and  fro,  and  is  rcmeml>er«d 
while  thought  and  fleeb  cling  together, — all  these  have  tlieir  oripn 
from  the  pafisions.  As  it  is  only  in  storms,  and  when  tlie  comiuf; 
waters  are  driven  up  into  the  air,  that  we  catch  a  sight  of  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  it  is  only  in  the  season  of  perturbation  thatfta 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  rcul  internal  nature  of  man.  It  is  ihni 
only  that  the  might  of  th^e  eruptions,  shaking  big  frame,  diwi- 
pates  all  the  feeble  coverings  of  opinion,  and  rends  in  ])iccc«  that 
cobweb  veil  with  which  fashion  hides  the  feelings  of  the  bcarL 
It  is  tlien  only  that  Natuiv  sneaks  her  genuine  feelings;  and,  » 
at  the  last  night  of  Troy,  wheu  Venus  illumined  the  darkiies*, 
.^nea^  saw  the  gods  themselves  at  work,  so  may  we,  when  the 
bla^e  of  passion  is  flung  upon  man's  nature,  mark  in  him  ihv 
signs  of  a  celestial  origin,  and  tremble  at  the  invisible  agents  ft 
God! 
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AMERICAN  FREEDOM— EXOLISH  RESTRICTION 

igh  America  is  a  confederation  of  republics,  they  are  in 
jases  much  more  amalgamated  than  tne  various  jwirts  of 
Britain.  If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  make  a 
e  is  at  liberty  to  make  a  shoe  anywhere  between  Lake 
5  and  New  Orleans :  he  may  sole  on  the  Mississippi,  heel 
Missouri,  measure  Mr.  Birkbeck  on  the  Little  Wabash,  or* 
vhich  our  best  politicians  do  not  find  an  easy  matter) 
gth  of  Mr.  Monroe*s  foot  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
►  to  the  cobbler  who,  having  made  Hessian  boots  for  the 
lan  of  Newcastle,  should  venture  to  invest  with  these 
ous  integuments  the  leg  of  a  liege  subject  at  York.  A 
ant  in  a  nest  of  red  ants — a  butcher^s  dog  in  a  fox-kennel 
use  in  a  bee-hive — all  feel  the  effects  of  untimely  intrusion; 
-  preferable  their  fate  to  that  of  the  misguided  artisan 
lisled  by  sixpenny  histories  of  England,  and  conceiving 
mtry  to  have  been  united  at  the  Heptarchy,  goes  forth 
is  native  town  to  stitch  freely  within  the  sea-girt  limits  of 
.  Him  the  mayor,  him  the  alderman,  him  the  recorder, 
e  quarter  sessions,  would  worry.  Him  the  justices  before 
ould  long  to  get  into  the  treadmill,  and  would  much- 
that,  by  a  recent  act,  they  could  not  do  so,  even  with  the 
ng  tradesman's  consent ;  but  the  moment  he  was  tried, 
Duld  push  him  in  with  redoubled  energy,  and  leave  him  to 
limself  into  a  conviction  of  the  ])arbarous  institutions  of 
poration-dividcd  country. 

3€ech  delivered  in  Taunton,  in  ISiil,  he  llius  ridicules  the  attempt  of 
8  to  stop  the 

PROGRESS  OF  REFORM. 

not  mean  to  be  disrespectful,  but  the  attempt  of  the  lords 
the  progress  of  reform  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the 
ttorm  of  Sidmouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent 
artington  on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824  there 
t  great  flood  upon  that  town — the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible 
—the  waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and  every  thing 
reatened  with  destruction.  In  the  midst  of  this  sublime 
•rible  storm,  Dame  Partington,  who  lived  upon  the  beach, 
m  at  the  door  of  her  house  with  mop  and  pattens,  trun- 
her  mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and  vigorously 
1^  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  was  roused, 
artington's  spirit  was  up ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
was  unequal.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Parting- 
>he  was  excellent  at  a  slop  or  a  puddle ;  but  she  should 
:e  meddled  with  a  tempest. 
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W/TT  Y  Si  YlXiiS. 
The'  fullowiug  6ru  tt  few  among  tlia  thoUBind  good  things  of  tlila  pft«4  nul. 

DEt-lNITIOS  OF  TRE    PoPlSH   KlTTAU — "  PwtUTC  Olid  iOlpMUITC,  flcxioiUtflj 

geuuflexbnx,  bowing  Lo  Utc  right,  cnrUejillg  In  ihu  left,  and  Ha  impnifm 
ODiouDt  of  mau-miluDery." 

What  evert  Man  can  do. — "  Every  man  fanciis  lie  oui  do  thm!  t)uiui> 

'       (kmi  a  small  property',  drive  a  gig.  and  wrii«  an  article  for  b  RcFim. 

A  U«&*T  Tai-keb, — (y  a  great  laikrr,  he  »Mc  laid,  "  It  would  improvo  him  i(  i 
lie  now  and  then  liad  a  few  Hashes  of  utlenco." 

DEiN  OF  THE  Facclty.— One  of  (Ac  ehii^  litit*  of  ditUnelim  m  the  Stuldi  ' 
law  it,  "  The  Dean  of  the  FaaiUy,-"  ami  vhm  Ift/dniy  S»iM,  llnm  if  & 
PauT^,  Jirii  met  in  eompam/  a  yeidUmaH  btarinn  dmt  Wk,  As  nn^imed  a  mf- 
reatial  eiprailon  in  loakity  at  him.  and  Kiia,  "A  niuit  surjirUuig  tilte; 
for  iu  England  the  deans  have  no  bculties." 

UAJUiYiNa  A  Big  Woman.— Sw/ie  one  mentinofd  thai  a  yaung  Smlrhmnu  wi 
abnjii  to  nurrjr  an  IriiA  iciil'm-  dunhle  hit  agt,  ami  1/  anuaitn^ilJr.  rlimewoHt 
■ — "Going  lo  marry  bert"  he  cxctnimed,  ImratLria  out  Ituinliiiig ;  "piiiig 
to  marry  her  I  impossihlo !  you  mean  a  part  of  her ;  he  uould  n.it  nuury 
lier  all  hiniitclf.  It  woiilil  be  a  owe,  not  of  bigamy,  hut  trignjiiy ;  tba 
[K'ii:)i)ii>r)iiHHl  or  the  niagiiil rates  should  interfere.  There  bi  t'liuugb  of 
liir  lu  fiimi^Ii  wivL's  furs  whale panah.  One  mui  man;  her!  it  ionaD- 
siiiiii.!.  Veiu  iiiiglii  people  a  colony  with  hw,  or  give  an  asmmblf  witii 
Iilt;  or  pcrhBiK  Inke  your  m(imiiig;'B  walk  round  ber.  nlwavs  prnvUbJ 
then:  vere  fre<|uen(  resting-places,  and  you  were  in  rude  be:illh.  I  oon' 
was  rash  enough  to  try  walking  round  her  before  breat&st,  but  unly  bm 
hulf-way,  and  gave  it  up  exhausted.  Or  you  might  read  llic  Kiot  Act 
and  dUperee  her ;  in  short,  you  might  do  any  thing  willi  hur  but  monr 

TiiE  I'tsr.vTTin.— /n  a  hller  to  Lady  AMnrton,  kf-  nay*.  "  I  wish  yoo  lull 
H'llni>-~i'd,  tlir  olbtT  day  at  8t.  Paul's,  my  incrodiblo  boldnesw  Eii  attadtitifi 


I  told  them  that  die^  made  the  ChriHtian   relipon  > 

.._..,     tiirex  Bn<l  Cfremouies,  of  oircumQtiiianB  and  genullRiion 
of  i^rrnenlA  and  veatuiefl,  of  oa(«ntatioo  and  puude;  thut  uie;  took  H! 


tilhc  of  mint  and  cummin,  and  neglected  the  weishtier  matters  nf  Ihii 
law, — justice,  meri^y,  and  tlie  duties  of  life,  and  no  fiirth." 
DA^nCL  Webster. — "  Daniel  Welwler  struck  rac  mudi  lilce  a  ia««iii-eagin( 

Apostolicaj.  Succession.— //c  onrr  mii/,  "  The  Bishop  of ia  so  lil» 

Judax,  thai  I  now  iirmly  believe  in  tlie  apostolicnl  succoBuan," 

GAMVAS-BACit  DcrKs. — "I  fully  intended  gtrififilo  Anira-icai  but  tny  pniih- 
ioner'  htid  a  meeting,  and  came  to  a  rewlutlon  tliat  tlwv  cvuld  not  truA 
me  witli  the  canvas-back  ducks;  and  1  folt  ibey  were  risht,  m  gnve  u{i 
the  project." 

BoGERS,  THE  PosT.— " How  U  Rogcrs?"  "Hu  ii  not  very  wril."  "Why, 
what  ia  the  nialler?"  "Oh,  doo't  you  know  h"  liiw  pnidilfwl  a  coupHiT 
When  our  friend  is  delivered  of  a  couplet  with  iutiiillv  labor  and  p»in, 
he  takes  to  his  bed,  fans  straw  laid  down,  the  knOckvr  tieil  up,  cxpKV  lu> 
Jriends  lo  call  and  make  iiii|uirieK,  nnd  ihc  atuwrr  at  the  door  invkriaU)' 
is^'Mr.  Rogers  und  his  lilllo  ctiupkl  sin  an  well  a*  cwi  he  expadlb 
When  lie  producer  an  A lexHiidrine,  li«  ki>'|mlii*  Inil  n  <hy  )(^l|;aEi^^H 
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THOMAS   CHALMERS,  1780-1847. 

SOMAS  Chalmers,  the  diatinguidhcd  Scottish  divine,  was  bom  at  An- 
her,  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1780.  In  November,  1T91,  he 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
iry  and  theological  studies.  Two  or  three  years  after  leaving  the 
ersity,  he  obtained  the  cliuroh  of  Kilmany,  in  his  native  county.  Here 
mtinued  his  scientific  studies;  and,  in  addition  to  his  parochial  labors, 
<ctured  in  the  dilTerunt  towns  on  chemistry  and  other  subjects,  wrote 
r  pamphlets  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  contributed  the  article  Chris- 
y  to  the  Edinburgh  Enci/clopa:dia,  edited  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  This 
afterwards  published  separately,  under  the  title  of  Evidences  of  the 
ttian  Itevelation. 

1814  he  removed  to  the  new  church  of  St.  John's  in  Glasgow,  and,  while 
,  rose  to  bo  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  day, — his  fame  extending  not 
over  Great  Britain,  but  throughout  all  Europe  and  America;  and  no  visit 
5  country  was  deemed  by  any  one  complete  unless  he  had  heard  Chal- 
preach.    But  he  was  not  content  with  his  distinguished  rank  in  theo- 

for  in  1817  he  entered  the  scientific  arena,  and  published  his  celebrated 
urses  on  Astronomy.  In  1818  appeared  his  Commercial  Discourses  ;  in  1819, 
cctufional  Discourses  in  the  Tron  Church  and  St.  John's  Church;  and  in  1821, 
ivic  and  Christian  Economy  of  Large  Towns. 

far  was  he  from  confining  his  labors  to  his  parochial  duties,  that  he  felt 
(  duty  to  aid  every  good  cause  designed  to  elevate  man.  Ilis  greatest 
ph  was  in  the  management  of  the  pauperism  of  his  district  of  Glasgow. 
i  thitherto  cost  about  £1400  per  annum.  Dr.  Chalmers  proposed  that  his 
session  should  relievo  the  city  of  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  the 
}..     The  proposal  was  accepted;   and  immediately,  through  his  deacons 

of  whom  could  carefully  explore  his  own  small  district),  a  thorough 
tlgation  was  instituted  into  the  circumstances  of  every  pauper.  Frauds 
jt  innumerable  were  detected;  lines  were  drawn  between  the  deserving 
,he  undeserving  poor;  the  idle,  the  dissolute,  and  the  drunken  were  often 
med;  while  it  wm  frequently  found  that  a  little  friendly  advice  was  all 
was  needed  to  prevent  the  honest  and  industrious  from  sinking  into 
ution.  In  short,  the  sclieme  turned  out  to  be  more  a  contrivance  to 
nt  poverty  than  to  relieve  it,  and  the  annual  cost  of  the  Glasgow  pau- 
n  was  reduced  from  £U00  to  £280. 

er  laboring  for  some  years  in  Glasgow,  he  was  appointed,  in  182J,  to  tlio 
Morship  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  St  Andrew's.  His 
il  there  gave  an  impulse  to  that  ancient  seminary,  which  brought  back 

of  the  glory  of  its  former  days.  The  next  year  ho  was  invited  to  take 
ir  in  the  then  projected  London  University,  but  declined.  During  the 
1  of  his  settlement  at  St.  Andrew's,  he  published  his  works  On  Church 
'oflege  Endowments,  on  Toiitira!  Economy,  his  Bridgcxcat^  Treatise,  and  his 
res  on  the  Romans.  His  jMiblished  works  form  twenty-five  volumes,  and 
bave  been  widely  cireuhited.  In  addition  to  these,  he  has  made  many 
mportant  contributions  to  periodical  literature. 

1828  he  was  removed  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
if  the  highest  academical  distinction  which  could  be  conferred;  and 
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bere,  undiaturbed  by  aay  chuuge,  he  proaeculed  his  l»bore  for  nuul7  ] 
and  couGCDtrated  upon  hiiueelf  s  deeper  ititert»(  tlian  toy  olber  clergj 
of  the  religioUH  world  cither  in  Great  BriUin  Or  Ameriea.  Tlion  couii 
memorable  year  1843,  when  a  very  Itrge  and  iaQucDliaJ  uunjbur  of  tba  u 
and  their  congregatiouB  acceded  froia  the  EelabJiahed  Church  nf  fiuiUiui 
defence  of  their  right  to  bare  paatorfl  of  their  own  choice,  and  cot  >uf 
dukes  and  lords  might  thrust  upon  Ihem  at  pleiuure.  Dr.  Chalmers  let 
seceding  parly,  and,  tonBequenlly,  resigned  his  profetiortbip  in  the 
Teraity, — a  noble  inataai^e  ti(  the  BocriScs  of  worldljr  advantage  ^  the  t 
of  truth. 

Few  nibolsrs  bod  aceuuiulaMd  so  man;  academic  honorE  sa  I)r,  Chnli 
lie  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Cnivenitr  of  Oxloii,  and 
elected  b.  correiponding  member  of  Iho  Hoyal  Inatilule  of  France, — bi 
never  before  awarded  to  A  PrEabyterian  divine,  and  Bcldom  lo  ■  Scats 
Id  fine,  while  bving,  he  received  all  the  homage  and  n^npect  oflually  accq 
to  great  men  when  dead,  and  thii  mainly  beaauge,  while  living,  be  ■ 
good  man  u  welt  aa  a  great  mun.  With  him  religii>u  waa  not  ■  mere  tl 
on  which  he  could  expatiate  with  ft  woiidroue  grasp  of  intellect,  illustrstr 
the  moat  vivid  imngiuBtioi],  and  »et  bobco  an  BudiaaiTe  in  all  the  penpi< 
and  clusmcBB  tliat  a  complete  maBlery  of  bis  tubjecl  cuuld  acci>upU>k 
waa  a  living  faith,  that  mingled  with  all  hiB  Ihoughla,  impai-led  a  lone  I 
languago,  and  moulded  hia  aotiona;  it  waa  realiied  in  faia  wliola  raun 
(souduct.  UiB  nttainmenU  in  B«ieac«,  his  genius,  liia  life,  Be(^Ine•I  devoli 
one  end, — to  raise  hia  country  b;  the  lever  of  religion. 

Dr.  Chalmers  retired  to  rest  on  the  evening  of  Sua.tay,  May  SO,  IMT 
[orcntly  in  perfect  health,  and  died  cntmly  during  ths  nigbt,  Ui« 
clothes  being  found  undisturbed  about  his  pereon,  "Hii-  newa  of  bb  ii 
caused  a  profound  sensation  throughout  Great  Britain  and  AmorIcA;  I 
waa  felt  that  ono  <if  the  brighleal  X>%hu  in  the  Ulcrary  and  rcligloni^ 
had  gone  out.'  J| 


voiii-AHATivE  tusraniFicAscE  or  THIS  wont-n.   "' 

ThQiiD;li  tlie  earth  were  to  be  burned  up,  though  the  truu 
of  its  dissoiutitiii  were  isounded,  though  yon  sky  were  lo  ] 
away  as  a  scroll,  and  every  visible  glory  which  the  finger  of 
Divinity  has  in.scribed  on  it  were  extinguished  forever, — an  ei 
so  awful  to  us  and  to  every  world  in  our  vicinity,  by  whicl 
many  suns  would  be  ejitinguiehed  and  so  many  varied  acene 
life  and  population  would  nish  into  forgetftilnesB, — wlmt  is  it  In 
liigh  scale  of  the  Almighty's  workmanship  1  A  mere  ehred,  wh 
though  scattered  into  nothing,  would  leave  the  universe  of  I 
ouc  entire  scene  of  greatness  and  majesty.  Though  the  Ci 
nnd  the  heavens  were  to  disappear,  there  are  other  worlds  wl 
roll  afar;  the  light  of  other  suns  shines  upon  them;  ftnd  the 
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I  mantles  them  is  garnished  with  other  stars.  Is  it  pre- 
tion  to  say  that  the  moral  world  extends  to  these  distant 
mknown  regions?  that  they  are  occupied  with  people?  that 
harities  of  home  and  of  neighborhood  flourish  there?  that 
raises  of  Grod  are  there  lifted  up,  and  his  goodness  rejoiced 
bat  there  piety  has  its  temples  and  its  offerings,  and  the 
ess  of  the  Divine  attributes  is  there  felt  and  admired  by 
igent  worshippers? 

d  what  is  this  world  in  the  imraensitv  which  teems  with 
?  and  what  are  they  who  occupy  it?  The  universe  at  large 
I  suffer  as  little  in  its  splendor  and  variety  by  the  de- 
ion  of  our  planet,  as  the  verdure  and  sublime  magnitude 
forest  would  suffer  by  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf.  The  leaf 
rs  on  the  brunch  which  supports  it.  It  lies  at  the  mercy 
e  slightest  accident.  A  breath  of  wind  tears  it  from  its 
and  it  lights  on  the  stream  of  water  which  passes  under- 
.  In  a  moment  of  time,  the  life,  which  w^e  Know  by  the 
scope  it  teems  with,  is  extinguished;  and  an  occurrence  so 
ificant  in  the  eye  of  man,  and  in  the  scale  of  his  ob- 
ion,  carries  in  it,  to  the  myriads  which  people  this  little 
m  event  us  terrible  and  as  decisive  as  the  destruction  of  a 

• 

sv,  on  the  grand  scale  of  the  universe,  we,  the  occupiers  of 
all,  which  performs  its  little  round  among  the  suns  and  the 
19  which  a.stronomy  has  unfolded, — we  may  feel  the  same 
less  and  the  same  insecurity.  We  differ  from  the  leaf  only 
is  circumstance,  that  it  would  require  the  operation  of 
;r  elements  to  destroy  us.     But  these  elements  exist.     The 

hicli  rages  within  may  lift  its  devouring  energy  to  the 
e  of  our  ])laTiet,  and  transform  it  into  one  wide  and  wasting 
lo.  The  sudden  formation  of  elastic  matter  in  the  bowels 
'  earth — and  it  lies  within  the  agency  of  known  substances 
•omplish  this — may  explode  it  into  fragments.  The  ex- 
on  of  noxious  air  from  below  mav  impart  a  virulence  to 
r  that  is  around  us;  it  may  affect  tlie  delicate  proportion  of 
^redients ;  and  the  whole  of  animated  nature  may  wither  and 
nder  the  malignity  of  a  tainted  atmosphere.     A  blazing 

may  cross  this  fated  planet  in  its  orbit,  and  realize  all  the 
s  which  superstition  has  conceived  of  it.     We  cannot  anti- 

with  precision  the  consequences  of  an  event  which  every 
omer  must  know  to  lie  within  the  limits  of  chance  and 
bility.  It  may  hurry  our  globe  towanls  the  sun, — or  drag 
he  outer  regions  of  the  planetary  system, — or  give  it  a  new 
)f  revolution, — and  the  effect,  which  I  shall  simply  an- 
e,  without  explaining  it,  would  be  to  change  the  place  of 
ean,  and  bring  another  mighty  flood  upon  our  islands  and 
cnts. 
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These  are  accidents  which  may  huppen  in  &  eingle  iariaotof 
time,  and  against  n'hich  nothing  known  in  the  present  sysUunuf 
things  provides  us  with  an,v  security.  They  niigbt  nut  aamhiliU 
the  earth,  but  they  would  unpeople  it ;  aod  we,  who  tnttd  iti 
surface  with  Buch  firm  and  assured  footsteps,  are  at  the  in«nn  of 
devouring  elements,  which,  if  let  loose  upon  us  b;  the  Iwiiaof 
the  Almighty,  would  spread  eoUtude,  and  silence,  and  dealli  OTW 
the  dominions  of  the  world. 

Now,  it  is  this  littleness  and  this  insecurity  wbiob  make  tiift 
protection  of  the  Almighty  so  dear  to  us,  and  bring  with  Biii 
emphasis  to  every  pious  bosom  the  holy  lesM>ne  of  humlli^  wd 
gratitude.  The  God  who  sitteth  above,  and  presides  \a  hi|(|> 
authority  over  all  worlds,  is  miudful  of  man ;  and,  though  U  ui> 
moment  his  energy  is  felt  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  crea^oOi 
we  may  feel  the  same  security  in  his  providence  as  if  we  wen  ihi 
objects  of  his  undivided  care. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  bring  our  minds  up  to  this  myEttrioui 
agency.  But  such  is  the  incomprehensibk  fact,  that  tbe  BUM  | 
Being,  whose  eye  is  abroad  over  the  whole  universe,  givwTegfr 
tation  to  every  blade  of  grass,  and  motion  to  every  particle  of 
blood  which  circulates  through  the  vbins  of  the  minutest  tmimali 
that,  though  his  mind  takes  into  ita  comprehensive  gra^p  im- 
mensity and  all  its  wonders,  I  am  as  much  known  to  him  as  if  I 
were  the  single  object  of  his  attention  ;  that  he  marks  all  |oy 
thoughts;  that  he  gives  birth  to  every  feeling  and  ever)-  moves- 
ment  within  me ;  and  that,  with  an  exercise  of  power  which  I 
can  neither  describe  nor  comprehend,  the  same  God  who  sits  in 
the  highest  heaven,  and  reigns  over  the  glories  of  the  firmamuit, 
is  at  my  right  hand,  to  give  me  evofy  breath  which  I  draw  aai! 
every  comfort  which  I  enjoy. 

THE   TELESCOPE  AifD   TUB  ilWttOSCOPB. 

About  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  (uiuther  in- 
Etrunieiit  was  formed,  wliich  laid  open  a  scene  no  teas  wundefAil, 
nur  less  rewarding  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  man.  This  wu  the 
microscope.  The  one  led  me  to  see  a  system  in  every  star:  th^ 
other  leads  me  to  see  u  world  in  everv  atom.  The  one  taaghl 
me  that  this  mighty  globe,  with  the  wiiole  burden  of  its  people 
and  of  its  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  high  fi«l(l  ai 
immensity ;  the  other  teaches  me  that  every  grain  of  aaud  mij 
harbor  within  it  the  tribes  and  the  fiimtliea  of  a  busv  populatiou. 
The  one  told  me  of  the  insignificance  of  the  world  I  tread  nponi 
the  other  redeems  it  from  all  its  insigniiicaQce,  for  it  telle  me  tbat 
in  the  leaves  of  every  forest,  and  in  the  flowers  of  every  ganku. 
and  in  the  waters  of  every  rivulet,  there  arc  worlds  teeming  wilii 
life,  and  numberless  as  arc  the  glorios  of  tbo  firmumenL     Tht 
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one  has  suggested  to  me  that,  beyond  and  above  all  that  is 
visible  to  man,  there  may  lie  fields  of  creation  ivhich  sweep  im- 
measurably along,  and  carry  the  impress  of  the  Almighty's  hand 
to  the  remotest  scenes  of  the  universe ;  the  other  suggests  to  me 
thaty  within  and  beneath  all  that  minuteness  which  the  aided  eye 
of  man  has  been  able  to  explore,  there  may  lie  a  region  of  m- 
visibles,  and  that,  could  we  draw  aside  the  mysterious  curtain 
which  shrouds  it  from  our  senses,  we  might  there  see  a  theatre 
of  as  many  wonders  as  astronomy  has  unfolded,  a  universe  within 
the  compass  of  a  point  so  small  as  to  elude  all  the  powers  of  the 
microscope,  but  where  the  wonder-working  God  finds  room  for 
the  exercise  of  all  his  attributes,  where  he  can  raise  another 
mechanism  of  worlds,  and  fill  and  animate  them  all  with  the 
evidences  of  his  glory. 

THE  BARBARITIES  OF  WAR. 

The  first  great  obstacle  to  the  extinction  of  war  is  the  way  in 
which  the  heart  of  man  is  carried  off  from  its  barbarities  and  its 
horrors  by  the  splendor  of  its  deceitful  accompaniments.  There 
is  a' feeling  of  the  sublime  in  contemplating  the  shock  of  armies, 
just  as  there  is  in  contemplating  the  devouring  energy  of  a 
tempest ;  and  this  so  elevates  and  engrosses  the  whole  man  that 
his  eye  is  blind  to  the  tears  of  bereaved  parents,  and  his  ear  is 
deaf  to  the  piteous  moan  of  the  dying  and  the  shriek  of  their 
desolated  families.  There  is  a  gracefulness  in  the  ])icture  of  a 
youthful  warrior,  burning  for  distinction  on  the  field,  and  lured 
by  this  generous  aspiration  to  the  deepest  of  the  animated  throng, 
where,  in  the  fell  work  of  death,  the  opposing  sons  of  valor 
struggle  for  a  remembrance  and  a  name ;  and  this  side  of  the 
picture  is  so  much  the  exclusive  object  of  our  regard  as  to  dis- 
gui.se  from  our  view  the  mano;led  carcases  of  the  fallen,  and  the 
writhing  agonies  of  the  hundreds  and  the  hundreds  more  who 
have  been  laid  on  the  cold  ground,  where  they  are  left  to  languish 
and  to  die.  There  no  eye  pities  them.  No  sister  is  there  to  weep 
over  them.  There  no  gentle  hand  is  present  to  ease  the  dying 
posture,  or  bind  up  the  wounds  which,  in  the  maddening  fury  of 
the  combat,  have  been  given  and  received  by  the  children  of  one 
common  Father.  There  death  spreads  its  pale  ensicns  over  every 
countenance,  and  when  night  comes  on,  and  darkness  around 
them,  how  many  a  despairing  wretch  must  trfke  up  with  the 
bloody  field  as  the  untended  bed  of  his  last  sufferings,  without 
one  friend  to  bear  the  message  of  tenderness  to  his  distant  home, 
without  one  companion  to  close  his  eyes ! 

I  avow  it.  On  every  side  of  me  I  see  causes  at  work  which  go 
to  spread  a  most  delusive  coloring  over  war,  and  to  remove  its 
shocking  barbarities  to  the  background  of  our  contemplations 

32 
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altogether.  I  see  it  in  the  history,  which  tella  me  of  ihe  superb 
appearance  of  the  troops,  and  the  hrilliancj  of  their  aucceMiv6 
charges,  I  see  it  in  the  poettr.  which  lends  the  nia^c  of  tt£ 
numbers  to  the  narrative  of  blood,  and  transports  ita  many 
admirers,  as  by  its  images,  and  its  figures,  and  its  nodding  plumei 
of  chivalry,  it  throws  its  treacherous  embellish  men  ts  over  a  scene 
of  legalized  slaughter.  I  see  it  in  the  muBic,  which  repre«mti 
the  progress  of  the  battle ;  and  where,  afler  being  inepired  hj 
the  trunipetrootea  of  prepuration,  the  whole  beauty  ana  tcnde^ 
nesa  of  a  drawing-room  are  seen  to  bond  over  the  eentimentsl 
entertainment;  nor  do  I  hear  the  utterance  of  a  single  sish  to 
interrupt  the  death-toues  of  the  thickening  contest,  and  Jkt 
moans  of  the  wounded  men  as  they  fade  away  upon  the  ear  and 
sink  ioto  lifeless  silence.  All,  all  goes  to  prove  what  strange  and 
half-sighted  creatures  we  are.  Were  it  not  so,  war  could  never 
have  been  seen  in  any  other  aspect  than  thai  of  unmingled  hate-  1 
itilness ;  and  I  can  look  to  nothing  but  to  the  progress  of  Chri>-  ' 
tian  sentiment  upon  earth  to  arrest  the  strong  current  of  ila 
popular  and  prevailing  partiality  for  war.  Then  only  will  an 
imperious  sense  of  duty  lay  the  cheek  of  severe  principle  on  all 
the  subordinate  tastes  and  faculties  of  our  nature.  Then  frill 
glory  be  reduced  to  its  right  estimate,  and  the  wakeful  boiievo- 
lence  of  the  gospel,  chasing  away  every  spell,  will  be  turned  by 
the  treachery  ot  no  delusion  whatever  from  its  sublime  enter- 
prises for  the  good  of  the  species.  Then  the  reign  of  truth  and 
quioliie»4  will  be  ushered  into  the  world,  and  war,  erne],  atrocious, 
unrelenting  war,  will  be  stripped  of  its  many  and  its  bcwildoriog 
fas  c  I II  at  ions. 

Tllf;  SiWrATHT  OF  CHRIST. 
It  was  not  a  temporary  character  which  the  Lord  Jesus  assumed. 
The  human  kindness,  and  the  human  cjinressiou  which  makes  it 
intelligible  to  us,  remained  with  him  till  his  latest  hour;  they 
survived  his  resurrection,  and  he  has  carried  them  along  with 
him  to  the  mysterious  place  which  he  now  occupies.  How  do  I 
know  all  this?  1  know  it  from  his  history;  I  hear  it  in  the 
parting  words  to  his  mother  from  the  cross ;  I  see  it  in  hif 
unaltered  form  when  he  rose  triumphant  from  the  grave ;  I  per- 
ceive it  in  his  tenderness  for  the  scruples  of  the  unbeJicviu^ 
Thomas ;  and  I  am  given  to  understand  that  as  his  bodv  retained 
the  impression  of  his  own  sutierings,  so  his  mind  retains  a  aym- 
paihy  for  ours,  as  warm  and  gracious  and  endeorinff  us  ever. 
We  have  a  Priest  on  high,  who  is  touched  with  a  felfow'tcvlinc 
of  our  infirmities.  My  sotil,  unable  to  support  itself  in  ita  avriid 
flight  among  the  spirits  of  the  invisible,  now  reposes  on  Christ, 
who  stands  revealM  to  my  couceptious  in  the  figure,  tlie  oougU^ 
nance,  the  heart,  the  symjiathies,  of  a  mnii.     He  has  ea^^H 
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within  that  veil  ivhich  hung  over  the  glories  of  the  Eternal,  and 
the  mysterious  inaccessible  throne  of  God  is  divested  of  all  its 
terrors,  when  I  think  that  a  Friend  who  bears  the  form  of  thcf 
species,  and  knows  its  infirmities,  is  tliere  to  plead  for  me. 


AFFLfCTfOy. 

There  is  a  certain  mellowness  which  affliction  sheds  upon  the 
character ;  a  softening  that  it  effects  of  all  the  rougher  and  more 
repulsive  asperities  of  our  nature;  a  delicacy  of  temperament 
into  which  it  often  melts  and  refines  the  most  ungainly  spirit. 
It  is  not  the  pride  of  aspiring  talent  that  we  carry  to  heaven 
with  us;  it  is  not  the  lustre  of  a  superiority  which  dazzles  and 
commands,  that  we  bear  with  us  there.  It  is  not  the  eminence 
of  any  public  distinction,  or  the  fame  of  lofty  and  successftil 
enterprises ;  and  should  these  give  undue  confidence  to  man,  or 
throw  an  aspect  of  conscious  and  complacent  energy  over  him, 
he  wears  not  yet  the  complexion  of  paradise ;  and  should  God 
•elect  him  as  His  •wn,  He  will  send  some  special  affliction  that 
may  chasten  him  out  of  all  which  is  uncongenial  with  the  place 
of  blessedness,  and  at  length  reduce  him  to  its  unmingled  love 
and  its  adoring  humility.  *  *  *  The  character  is  purified 
by  the  simple  process  of  passing  througli  the  fire.  "  And  when 
He  has  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold." 
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Hartley  Coleridqe,  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  was  born  at 
Clevcdon,  a  small  village  near  Bristol,  in  1796.  Though  he  grew  up  to  be  an 
engaging  child,  his  personal  appearance,  independent  of  his  shortness  of 
Stature,  was  quite  singular  j  and  while  at  school  he  seldom  played  with  his 
school -fellows.  Ilence  he  was  much  alone,  passing  his  time  in  reading,  walk- 
ing, dreaming  to  himself,  or  talking  his  dreams  to  others.  Such  were  his  pecu- 
liarities, that  he  was  educated  not  so  much  by  a  regular  course  of  study  as  by 
desultory  reading,  and  by  the  living  voice  of  his  father,  Sou  they,  Wordsworth, 
Lloyd,  Wilson,  and  Do  Quincey.  lie,  however,  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  parsed  through  the  usual  course  of  studies  there  with  credit,  though  not 
with  high  academic  distinction,  and  received  his  degree  in  1821.  lie  then 
went  to  London,  where  he  spent  about  two  years  with  some  of  his  father's  per- 
sonal friends,  writing,  from  time  to  time,  sonnets  and  small  pieces  for  the  Lon- 
don Magazine, 

In  1823  he  wont  to  Ambleside,  near  Lake  Windermere,  and  opened  a  school 
for  boys.  But  for  the  educational  profession — a  profession  that  requires,  to 
izLsnre  success  in  it,  the  union  of  so  many  high  qualifications  both  of  head  &ud 
heart,  as  well  as  of  personal  habits  and  manners — he  was  not  at  all  suited. 


arfl  nARTU-.y  coleuidoe. 

dnc  by  ODD  bU  Mholain  leTl  Lini,  and  in  fiiur  or  Ave  jettt  be  Bbinitonld  k^ 
pohool,  anii  remOTed  lo  Grasmere.  Herd  hn  ■upporlwl  tiituHlf  niuoUj  lifbi 
])ca,  writing  for  BlackwooiPs  ilagazaiK, — bis  eonlributidm  lo  tlij*  (<«riodii« 
forming  a  part  of  tbc  gcoertil  tollecljon  of  bis  «<Ea}'e.  Uc  hkd  novr  uri]uirc4  - 
coneidernble  literury  repuIalioD,  and  he  oDicrcd  into  an  cOgBgClncDl  to  furntii 
DiRlter  for  »  biogmphical  irork,  to  be  publiabed  at  Lf  «di,  on  tlis  Worthlai  hI 
'¥or1iabire  and  Lam^Rsbiro.  Tbe  H'orliiu  coubiited  of  thirteen  lives,  iw  jiub- 
lished  in  a  collnctocL  form,  under  the  litis  of  Biograj^da  Boreatia,  mid  iiumt- 
di&tolj  obtained,  and  continues  to  unjaj,  ooniidereble  repulation. 

In  tbe  yoax  ISl-l  be  lost  bis  father,  and  Ibrce  j'ean  after,  hli  kind  hwt>« 
Mn.  Fleming,  with  whom  be  bad  boarded  atGiasuicre  tor  a  long  period.  Sumt 
aniietj  \Tii.a  now  enlertaiDed  about  liiB  future  rcaideuee, — so  ill  oalculHled  wHbi 
lo  tnalce  his  own  vaj  in  Ibis  buay,  gelfish  world.  But  bs  bod  not  to  ehaN|( 
his  abode;  the  houao  wits  taken  by  a  young  farmer  aitd  bia  wife,  WiUiain  tai 
ElBBnor  Richnrdaon,  witb  whom  be  epont  the  remainder  of  hU  daya.  Fol 
twelve  jeara  this  worthy  couple  watched  over  him  wil}i  re>]ieclful  aoljpitude 
mnd  attended  bim  with  affectionate  devotion  during  hii  last  aioknau.  On  th< 
aeth  of  December,  1S48.  he  was  aeiipd  with  a  eerere  atlack  of  broiiehitit,  ni 
on  Baliirday,  the  fltb  of  JuDHBry,  1W8.  be  was  at  rwl.' 

As  H  poet,  Hartley  Culeridga  hnlda  •  mors  Ihan  respcetablo  nnlc.  Sam*  a 
hia  piepcB  are  eiquiaitely  beautiful,  and  there  ara  not  liany  (onnet*  in  the  Ian 
guHge  more  bighly  SnUhed  llinu  his:  in  tbtK^  indeed,  hia  chief  strength  Ilea 
Hia  pruae  workd  arc  full  of  ptoaeing  and  inatruotive  SDHgeeLiona.  aommuutcatet 
in  a  pure  Engliah  atylu,  freituontlf  coinmendcd  \tj  luatra  of  imagery  m 

NIGHT. 

The  cmeklitiR  ciubere  on  tlie  benrth  iia  doiid; 

The  indoor  note  of  indiiWry  in  atill ; 

The  Ittlch  i^  fa.*! ;  upon  I  he  window-wU 
Till!  amall  iiiriln  wait  not  for  llieir  duity  hreaJ ; 
Tlie  voicelew  BowBra — how  qnietly  ihey  aliod 

Tliuir  tilgblly  odore ;— nnil  tlie  iiouw-huld  rill 

MiirmuFH  ointinuona  dulcet  eoiuids  that  dU 
Tlie  vacant  ejipeclaCion,  and  the  drend 
*         Of  liatenuiD  iiighl.    And  haply  now  ahc  sleep* ; 

For  nil  the  gBmiJoiw  noises  of  ilie  air 
Arc  liu^h'd  in  peace;  the  Koft  dew  ailent  ireept, 

Like  bopi^liMB  lovers  for  n  laatil  «o  fair ; — 
Oh  that  I  were  the  happy  dream  ihut  creeps 

To  her  fioll  heart,  tu  fiiid  my  imnge  there  1 


I  Miv  lliee  in  Ihe  lieHiitv  nf  thy  "prind. 

And  ihen  I  ihixigbt  liQV  ble.:t  the  lunn  'hull  be 
That  Fthiill  per«iindc  thy  maiden  modMiy 

To  hcsrkcu  to  his  fond  «iliriliiig. 


■Jill  Awyi  imt  UtiTfflwain,  lit'twu  < 
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Tfaoa  trt  00  £ur,  so  exquisite  a  thing, 
I  thought  the  very  dust  on  which  thy  feet 
Had  left  their  mark,  exhaled  a  gcent  more  sweet 

Than  honey-dew  dropt  from  an  angel's  wing. 

I  see  thee  now  a  matron  and  a  mother, 
And  I,  alas !  am  old  before  my  day. 

Both  to  myself  and  thee  I  owe  another, — 
A  holier  passion,  a  devouter  lay. 

Each  spark  of  earthly  fire  I  now  must  smother. 
And  wish  for  naught  for  which  I  dare  not  pray. 

PR  A  YER. 

Be  not  afraid  to  pray — to  pray  is  right 

Pray,  if  thou  c»an«t,  with  hope ;  but  ever  pray. 
Though  hope  be  weak,  or  sick  with  long  aclay ; 

Pray  in  the  darknejw,  if  there  be  no  light. 

Far  is  the  time,  remote  from  human  sight, 
When  war  and  discord  on  the  earth  shall  oeaiie : 
Yet  every  prayer  for  universal  peace 

Avails  the  blessed  time  to  expedite. 

Whatever  is  good  to  wish,  ai*k  that  of  Heaven, 
Though  it  be  what  thou  canst  not  hope  to  see : 

Pray  to  DC  perfect,  though  material  leaven 
Forbid  the  spirit  so  on  earth  to  be ; 

But  if  for  any  wish  thou  darest  not  pray. 

Then  pray  to  Grod  to  cast  that  wish  away. 

PINS, 

How  many  occasions  of  instruction  do  we  daily  omit,  or  per- 
vert to  the  worst  purposes!  How  seldom  are  we  aware  that 
every  atom  of  the  universe  is  a  text,  and  every  article  of  our 
household  a  homily  1  Few  out  of  the  immense  female  population 
of  these  realms,  but  in  some  way  are  beholden  to  pins ;  and  yet 
how  few — how  very  few — derive  any  advantage  from  them  beyond 
a  temporary  concinnity  of  garments,  the  support  of  an  apron,  or 
the  adhesion  of  a  neckerchief;  they  stick  them  in  at  morning, 
and  pull  them  out  at  night,  daily,  for  years,  without  enlargement 
of  intellect  or  melioration  of  morals.  Yet  there  is  not  a  pin  in 
a  tailor's  arm,  not  one  that  contributes  to  the  annual  groat  of  a 
miser,  but  might  teach  the  wise  of  the  world  a  lesson.  Let  us 
divide  it  into  matter  and  form,  and  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is 
the  form  alone  that  constitutes  it  a  pin.  Time  was  when  it 
slumbered  in  the  chaos  of  brazen  wire,  amid  the  multitude  of 
concentric  circles,  cycles,  and  epicycles.  Time  was,  too,  when 
that  wire  was  molten  in  the  furnace,  when  the  solid  brass  became 
as  water,  and  rushed  from  its  ore  with  a  glowing  rapidity.  When 
this  took  place  we  know  not ;  what  strange  mutations  the  metals 
may  have  undergone  we  cannot  conjecture.  It  may  have  shone 
on  the  breast  of  Achilles,  or  ejected  the  spirit  of  Hector.  Who 
knows  but  it  may  have  partaken  of  the  sacred  ness  of  Solomon's 
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]avers,  or  have  gleamed  destruction  iu  the  toiiror  of  Arohi-  ■ 
modes?  ' 

From  form,  then,  is  derived  disgrace  or  dignity,  of  wbich  the 
poor  passive  matter  ia  but  tbe  iuvoluatary  recipient;  yet  tbmu 
are  all  fleeting,  changeal)le  creatures  of  time  and  circum^tanoe, 
will  and  fancy :  there  ia  nothing  that  abides  but  a  brute  inert 
moss,  and  eveu  that  has  no  existence  at  any  time  but  iu  the  fbrm 
which  then  it  bears. 

Ju8t  like  this  pin  is  roan.    Once  he  was,  while  yet  he  was  not, 
even  ia  the  earth,  from  whence  the  fiery  spirit  which  perrailea  all 
nature,  and  contains  in  itself  the  forms  and  living  principles  of 
all  things,  summoned  bim  to  life  and  consciousnesa.   How  variQUl 
his  subsequent  fates ! — how  hi^h  hie  exaltation  I — how  eacred  bit 
offices ! — how  brilliant  his  genius  I — how  terrible  his  valor  I — yet 
still  the  poor  human  animal  ia  the  same  clod  of  earth  or  the  earn* 
mass  of  bullion  that  is  sown  by  the  seeds  that  float  in  the  atmcs-   ' 
phere  of  circumstance,  and  Btamped  by  the  dies  of  education  and 
Gsample.     See  him  in  the  declme,  in  the  super-civilization  of    ' 
social  life.     He  is  sunk  to  a  pin.     His  sulu  solidity  is  brax«n  iio- 
pndence;  his  outside  mercurial  glitter,  a  counterfeit  pollah,  ^aa  j 
deleterious  as  it  ia  attractive,  composed  of  changeable  faahioot  j 
that  glide  away  like  quicksilver,  and,  like  quicksilver,  are  exoet  { 
lent  to  denote  the  changes  of  the  scaaons, 

iiA  ULE  r~oi'3ei/A. 

Hamlet  loved  Ophelia  iu  his  happy  youth,  when  all  his  thougbtj 
were  fair  aud  sweet  as  she.  But  liis  father's  death,  hie  luotbcr'l  - 
frailty,  have  wrought  sad  alteration  in  his  soul,  and  inadu  lbs 
very  form  of  woman  fearful  and  euspected.  His  beet  aitectioni 
are  blighted,  and  Ophelia's  love — that  young  and  tender  flower 
— escapes  not  the  general  infection.  Seemed  not  his  mother 
kind,  &ilhful,  iunocent?  And  was  she  not  married  to  his  uucleT 
But  after  the  dread  interview,  the  fatal  injmiction,  he  is  a  man 
among  whose  thoughts  and  purposes  love  cannot  abide.  He  is  a 
being  severed  from  human  hopes  and  joys, — vowed  and  dedicated 
to  other  work  than  courti-hip  and  dalliance.  The  spirit  that 
ordained  him  an  avenger  forl>ad  him  to  be  a  lover.  Yet,  wHIl 
an  inconstancy  as  uunatural  as  it  is  unreasonable,  he  clings  to 
what  he  has  renounced,  and  sorely  feels  the  reluctant  repuUe 
which  Ophelia's  obedience  preeent^  to  his  lingering  addresses. 
Ivovers,  even  if  they  have  seen  no  ghosts,  and  have  no  uneles  tu 
slay,  when  circumstauces  oblige  them  to  diecontinue  their  suit, 
can  ill  endure  to  be  anticipated  in  the  breach.  It  is  a  sorrow 
that  cannot  bear  the  slightest  show  of  unkiudneaa.  Hamlet, 
moreover,  though  a  tardy,  is  an  impatient  nature,  titat  would 
feel  uneasy  under  the  common  process  of  maidenly  delay.     Thus 
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ced  and  stung,  he  rushey  into  Ophelia's  chamber,  and,  in 
1  silence,  makes  her  the  confidante  of  his  grief  and  dis- 
D,  the  cause  of  which  she  must  not  know.  !No  wonder  she 
Jes  that  he  is  mad  for  her  love,  and  enters  readily  into 
;>  her  appears  an  innocent  scheme  to  induce  him  to  lighten 
jrcharged  bosom  and  ask  of  her  the  peace  which  unasked 
y  not  offer.  She  steals  upon  his  solitude,  while,  weary  of 
executed  task,  he  argues  with  himself  the  expediency  of 
.  Surprised  as  with  a  sudden  light,  his  first  words  are 
>U8  and  tender,  till  he  begins  to  suspect  that  she  too  is  set 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  his  mystery ;  and  then,  actually 
ned  by  his  self-imposed  necessity  of  personating  madness, 
barges  upon  her  tlie  bitterness  of  bhwted  love,  the  agony 
ver's  anger,  as  if  determined  to  extinguish  in  himself  the 
ling  that  harmonized  not  with  his  fell  purpose  of  revenge- 
;ice.  To  me,  this  is  the  most  terrifically  affecting  scene  in 
•eare.  Neitlier  Lear  nor  Otliello  are  plunged  so  deep  in 
f  of  misery. 


BERNARD   BARTON,  1784.-1849, 

RD  Barton,  the  cflobratod  Quaker  poet,  was  born  near  London,  in  1784, 
^06  removed  to  W<K>dbritlge.  whore  lie  shortly  afterwards  married,  and 
a  widower  at  the  birth  of  his  only  child.  In  1810  ho  entered  as  clerk 
anking-honse  of  the  Messrs.  Alexander,  where  he  officiated  almost  to 
r»f  his  death.*  There  is  very  little  of  incident  in  his  private  life.  Ho 
ome  time  previous  to  his  death  been  afflicted  with  disease  of  the  heart, 
lay  of  his  death  he  appeared  as  well  as  usual;  but,  soon  after  going 
chamber  at  night,  he  ran^  the  bell  for  his  servant,  who,  on  entering 
1,  found  him  in  an  ea>y -chair,  panting  for  breath;  and  liis  medical 
it  arrived  only  to  sec  him  breathe  his  last,  on  the  19th  of  February, 

•d  Barton    is  known  to   the  world  as  the  author  of  much  pleasing, 
and  pious  poetry,  animated  by  tine  feeling  and  fancy,  and  delighting 


acting  M  clork  nt  Wooilbridjic,  in 
jr  of  tlio  MoHrtrH.  AU'xaiidrr,  Ik-  wrotii 
Lainl),  to  hmIc  him  if  he  Hhould  give 
ation  nt  tli<'  (i<-<k  and  <l«>{iond  upon 
•  supfKJrt.  To  till-*  Ii;iinW  rt.'pli«*j«  in 
iiig  dwidod  ton<'!*: — "Januury  i», 
ow  your*«df  on  tlit*  world  witliout 
hI  plan  of  piipport  NHVdiid  wliiit  tht> 
iploy  of  lK><ik»<*II«'r!4  wonl<l  afford 
lirow  youi^df  ratb»rr.  my  di»ar  i«ir, 
tevp  Tarpoiiin  nnk.  hIuimIm^H  lu'ad- 
iron  »»pik**»<.  If  you  Jiad  Init  flv«' 
f  minutoii  lM!tw<>«;n  the  d*><!ik  and 
naike  much  of  them,  rather  than 
to  the  bookscllon).  They  are  Turko 
"a  when  they  have  pour  autlions  at 


their  beck.  Hitherto  you  have  been  at  arm's 
lenf;;th  from  tliem.  Come  not  withiu  thttir 
gra^p.  You  know  not  what  a  ditihonertt  set 
tlu^se  booksellers  are.  Oh,  you  know  not — 
may  you  never  know! — the  miHenes  of  aub- 
siHtinK  by  authorwhip.  'Ti»  a  pretty  appen«lafce 
to  a  situation  likeyuursor  mine;  but  a  itlavery 
worw?  than  all  Hlavery  to  be  a  iKwkwUer'a  de- 
pendent:—to  dnid>?e  your  brain  for  pots  of  ale 
and  breaHtd  of  mutton ;  to  change  your  free 
IhouirhtH  and  voluntary  numbers  for  ungra- 
ciouit  task-work.  Keep  to  your  bank,  and 
your  bank  will  keep  yon.  Ac."  Severe  as 
thege  strictures  are,  and  true  as  they  may  b« 
in  the  main,  yet,  I  am  hi^ppy  to  say,  therv 
have  been  and  are  some  noble  exceptloot. 
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in  Bubjoota  of  B  dompatic  and  moriil  character.  He  umg  of  nhkt  he  lore*), 
domutic  virtuGB  in  man,  and  tb«  quiet  pastoral  Bcrnes  in  s&ture ;  and  Hi 
eao  rsad  liia  poetry  witbaut  feeling  it  to  be  tlie  production  otonooTa  obosl 
imagination,  pure  moral  feeling,  aud  who  aympalbiiod  with  all  that  ten 
elovata  and  bless  miin.  Hia  first  volume  of  poetry  wai  published  in  ISll 
he  cantiauod  tu  wriio  till  near  the  close  of  hit  life,  bii  poems  filling  cevi 
eight  volume!.  Hla  Hrmaekoid  TerKa — a  eollection  of  fugitive  pieces, 
liabeil  in  1815— containa,  perhaps,  more  of  hia  poraonal  fMlings  than  any 
viou!  publication ;  but  much  of  his  poetry  remaina  un|mbli«ht4  in  the  h 
of  hia  rrtenda.  A  few  years  before  hia  death  ho  received  a  pension  of 
hundred  pounds,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  queea,  during  the  premiei 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

T  .^oae  of  hia  own  neighborhood,  Barton  waa  known  M  a  most  onii 
r  ~K>  charitable  man,— of  pare,  nnaffefltud  piely;  the  good  noighbor,- 
'^'^rful  companion,- the  welcome  guest,— the  hoapituble  host.  Wheth 
*^his  otiicial  place  in  the  bank,  or  in  the  domestic  uircle,  he  was  the  same  ] 
asnt  mac.  and  had  Ihe  same  manner*  to  all ;  always  ei^uaJly  frank,  genial, 
communicative:  and,  as  he  was  charitable  (nwurda  all,  so  be  waa  bclovei 
all,  of  whatever  creed,  party,  or  condition  in  life.' 

SPlBlTOAt.    WOBSUfP. 

Though  glorioiiH,  O  God  1  murt  Ihy  lempl«  have  been,       J 
On  the  duv  of  itH  fitst  dedication. 


When  the  clitrabim'a  w'matt  widclv  irBviiig 
On  high,  o'er  the  ark's  holy  ataljon  ; 


^  skill'd  I 

lule  then  fiU'd,  J 


To  minialcr  standing  before 
Belired  from  the  cloud  which  the 
And  thy  glory  made  Ismcl  adore  Tl 

Though  awfidly  grand  waa  lliy  mnjeaty  tli 
Yet  ihc  worship  thy  gospel  diacloiKa, 

Less  apiendid  in  iiomp  m  ihe  viaion  of  m 
For  suipasdes  the  ntual  of  Mows. 

And  by  whom  waa  that  ritual  forever  repeal'd 
But  by  Him,  unto  whom  it  was  g^ven 

To  enter  thi;  Oracle,  whore  is  reveal'd, 
Not  the  cloud,  but  Ihe  brighlnesa  of  heaven  T — 

Who,  having  once  eator'd,  hatU  shown  us  the  way, 
O  Lord  I  how  to  worahip  before  Thw ; 

Kot  vith  ahodowy  forms  of  thai  earlier  day, 
Gut  in  spirit  nod  trutli  lo  adore  Thee  I 

This,  this  b  the  worahip  the  Saviour  mode  known, 

Wlien  she  of  Samaria  found  Him 
By  the  pntriaruh's  Well  Bitting  wtary,  I'ona, 

With  the  sminees  of  noontide  DTuund  Him. 


IRwl  Sdtettaii  from  h-it  Firvu  und  Eilbri,  wiU  a  Jlnwlr,  HUted  If  U 
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How  Bublime,  ^et  how  simple,  the  homage  He  taught, 

To  her  who  inquired  by  that  fountain, 
If  Jehovah  at  Solyma's  shrine  would  be  sought, 

Or  adored  on  Samaria's  mountain. 

'' Woman  1  believe  me,  the  hour  is  near, 

When  He,  if  ye  rightly  would  hail  Him, 
Will  neither  be  worshipp'd  exdusivdy  here, 

Nor  yet  at  the  altar  of  Salem. 

"  For  Grod  is  a  Spirit;  and  tliey  who  aright 

Would  perform  the  pure  worship  He  loveth, 
In  the  heart's  holy  temple  will  seek,  with  delight,  '"^ 

That  spirit  the  Father  appro veth."  'dii ., 

A   CHRISTIAN  IS   THE  HIGHEST  STYLE  OF  MAX. 
**Hcmo  ffMai,  humani  nihil  a  me  cUienum  putor*^ 

A  noble  thought !  and  worthy  to  awake, 
From  Rome's  proud  senate,  in  her  palmy  days, 

Both  for  the  orator's  and  nature's  sake, 
Cerwhelming  echoes  of  accordant  praise. 

**  I  am  a  man  I  and  therefore  to  my  heart 

Think  nothing  human  alien  e'er  can  be ; 
That  sense  of  union  can  enough  impart 

Of  weal  or  woe  to  make  it  dear  to  me  I" 

And,  truly,  in  such  bond  of  brotherhood, 

To  those  who  estimate  its  hidden  might, 
Enough  is  seen,  and  felt,  and  understood, 

For  human  hearts  to  own  its  liallow'd  right. 

But  while  I  pay  my  homage  to  his  soul, 

Who  thus  humanity  could  broadly  scan ; 
And,  looking  only  at  their  mighty  whole. 

Do  honor  to  the  natural  rights  of  man ; 

I  can  but  feel — a  Christian,  by  his  faith. 

May  humbly  stand  upon  yet  higher  ground ; 
And  feel  to  all  who  live  by  vital  breath 

In  a  still  dearer  brotherhood  Sast  bound  I 

Is  he  a  follower  of  The  Crucified — 

The  Nazarene — who  died  that  all  might  live? 
In  that  one  bond  of  union  is  implied 

More  than  the  Roman  creed  could  ever  give. 

That  would  but  link,  by  human  sympathy. 

The  noble  speaker  to  his  fellow-man ; 
But  this  makes  known  a  closer  unity 

Than  proud  philosophy  had  power  to  scan. 

[  mm  ft  man,  and  every  thing  that  apportainf  to  homanity  I  oonilder  aa  appertaining  to 
-Tbbcnci. 


There  needs  no  more  lo  knit  in  elosect  tbrall, 
Beyond  what  GKck  or  Hitman  ever  knew, 

Thnn  this— "  One  commoD  Saviour  died  for  til  1 
And  roee  agulli — [o  prove  hu  miauon  trael" 

Tlun,  of  ilfie)^  bus  a  more  Iioliowuig  lesven 
Tlion  human  aympalliy  cau  e'vi  confer; 

Because  ito  loftier  liop«  «re  link'd  wilh  heaTen, 
And  Qod'H  own  word  is  ils  inlerprelerl 

Then  ebide  me  not,  M,  f  ieldiar  homs^  doe  ^^B 
Uuto  the  noble  Roman's  noble  thought,        ^^H 

I  hold  the  linmblegt  ChriiOlan'B  happier  view  ^^B 
Ab  with  a  higher,  liolier  union  fraught.  ^* 

Higiict-— na  opening  up  a  loftier  line ; 

Holier — as  sprin^g  from  a  deeper  root  t 
For  lAtvE  TO  God  may  be  pronounced  dititte. 

When  LOVE  OP  Mas  becomes  tu  genuine  buiil 


STAXZAS    TO  A   FIIIEXD    ON  HER  MAIt 
lIualDg  lit  Ibi'  Lord,  a  nukk<tta  rich :  uid  lio  vUstb  qu  ion 
What  can  I  wish  thee,  genlte  friend. 

On  this  eventful  day, 
With  being's  onward  course  to  blend. 

Thy  epirit'i  rtrength  and  slay? 
For  on  this  day  there  needs  miiRt  be 
Full  many  au  earnest  wish  for  thee- 

Yet  wishes  are  but  idle  things, 

Ab  all  of  ua  well  know;— 
While  prayera  may  put  on  angel  wingi^   ' 

And  higher,  heavenward  go  I 
Since  Ho  wiio  condeseeiidB  to  care 
For  ALL — Biill  lieats  and  annweis  pmyaF^^ 

But  uunrers  it  w  He  deenu  bent. 

Not  alwuya  w  we  ask ; 
For  deeply  be  this  truth  imprest. 

E'en  hioiingt  vxar  a  nuitk  I 
And  we  are  onen  blinded  aUU 
UnUl  our  keal  good  or  ill  I 

I,  Ibercfore,  would  not  breathe  for  the 
A  prayer  ecsree  undeistood ; 

But  ratlier  that  Ihv  lot  may  be 
Wh(U  God  ttabatof  piidl 

Good  for  thee,  while  u  pilgrim  herej 

Uood  (or  theo,  in  a  happier  sphere. 

Be  thine  the  blesnngH  which  Hta  wobH^  % 
Beplete  with  truths  sublime, 

IiDilruela  us  is  (o  be  preferr'd 
To  all  the  things  of  time; 

TllutU««ringn\iiehttMeruiw»\mii^   1 

And  adilellv  none  ot  BOrTOfl'»«io^\ 
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May  this^  my  gentle  Mend,  be  thine. 
And  hiR,  who  shares  thy  lot; 

Then — whether  skies  above  you  shine, 
Or  lower — Hwill  matter  not; 

For  Grod  can  temper  joy's  bright  day, 

And  smile  grief's  darkest  night  away. 

May  He  remain  your  rich  reward, 

flis  presence  ever  near; 
Jnprogperou*  hours  your  hearts  to  guards 

111  adverae  ones,  to  cheer; 
So  shall  you  own,  in  grateful  mood, 
He  can  make  all  things  work  for  good  I 


SONNET^TO  HIS    WIFE. 

Hie  butterfly,  which  sports  on  gaudy  wing. 
The  brawling  brooklet,  lost  in  foam  and  spray. 
As  it  goes  dancing  on  its  idle  way ; 

The  sunflower,  in  broad  daylight  glistening ; 

Are  types  of  her  who  in  the  festive  ring 
Lives  but  to  ba«k  in  fa.shion's  vain  display, 
And  glittering  through  her  bright  but  useless  day, 

"Flaunts,  and  goes  down  a  disregarded  thing f* 
Thy  emblem,  Lucy,  is  the  busy  bee. 

Whose  industry  for  future  hours  provides ; 

The  gentle  streamlet,  gladding  as  it  glides 
Unseen  along;  the  flower  which  gives  the  lea 
Fragrance  ana  loveliness,  are  tvpes  of  thee. 

And  of  the  active  worth  thy  modest  merit  hides. 


TO  A   GRANDMOTHER. 
**  Old  age  is  dark  and  unloTely."— Osbian  . 

Oh,  say  not  so  I  A  bright  old  age  is  thine, 
Calm  as  the  gentle  light  of  summer  eves, 
Ere  twilight  dim  her  dusky  mantle  weaves; 

Because  to  thee  is  given,  in  thy  decline, 

A  heart  that  does  not  thanklessly  repine 

At  aught  of  which  the  hand  of  God  bereaves, 
Yet  all  He  sends  with  gratitude  receives; — 

May  such  a  quiet  thankful  close  be  minet 
And  hence  thy  fireside  chair  appears  to  me 

A  peaceful  throne,  which  thou  wert  form'd  to  fill ; 

Thy  children,  ministers  who  do  thy  will ; 

And  those  grandchildren,  sporting  round  thy  knee, 
Thy  little  subjects,  looking  up  to  thee 

As  one  who  claims  their  fond  allegiance  still.^ 


1  Originally  published  in  the  Nrw  Monthly  Magaxine. 
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uf  tba  LoM  K  Um  li  liMrlj.' 


Saal-BtiniDg  tcil !     Prof  laim  il  tut  and  wide, 
Throiighoul  the  length  and  breadth  of  all  tout  1 
Till  he  who  runs  mar  read  and  UDdctUanil 

The  glorious  initli  in  lueoe  lew  word*  implied  I 

Uow— where  thai  Spirit  nioal  ia  netFiKD, 
llie  fame  of  ft-ec<Ioin,  by  iw  in&ueace  bnn'd. 
Bidding  caeh  heart  wilh  Ion  to  ail  expuid, 

Slavery,  acciiiBl,  no  longer  can  abide  1 

But,  oil!  what  heavier  or  more  hupeleen  doom 

Can  be  a  nation'ti  or  a  pcoplc'K  lot. 

Or  Sijig  upoa  their  £>iDe  a  fouler  blut, 
Witliering  tlicir  spirits  by  lis  chilling:  gloom, 
Than  one  which  leaves  ibr  doubt  too  fvarful  root 

Thai  THERE  the  Spirit  af  tit  Lord  is  styti 
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Maria  Eugewobth,  daughtflr  of  Eipbnrd  LotcH  Kdgeworlh,  wm  hor 
Oxfordahlro,  Enttland,  OD  thn  l«t  of  Jonuarr,  ITBTr— a  Valuable  Kaw  Y 
prMEDt  to  the  literary  world.  Her  father  haring  aac«eMl*d  (o  an  estat 
IrBUnit.  tlie  family  removed  thither  when  she  waa  very  young,  and  resiih 
Edgsworlhtown.  Longford  county.  She  conimeneed  her  literary  careir  )i 
beginning  of  the  Dinctvenlh  rentury, — si  Bret  >«Bieted  by  her  father,  in 
Emay  on  Irish  Bulla.  Suon  after -this  appeared  hor  OalU  SaekrcnUHit 
cursor  of  a  eopioUB  soriee  of  tales,  national,  moral,  and  faih  ion  able,  wbic 
once  plaized  her  in  the  first  daii  itf  novaliati,  aa  a  alirewit  obaervvr  of  man 
B  warm-hearted  observer  of  national  bumon,  and  a  rotolute  u]>bol'ler  of 
morale  in  SctioD,  Sir  Waller  3cott  aasurea  ua  tbal  when  he  began  hia  Srri 
novels  it  waa  with  the  thought  of  emulating  Miss  Edgeworth  j  and  Bit,Ji 
HackintoBh  Bays,  "  Her  eilraordinary  merit,  both  oi  a  uaveliat  and  •  wo 
of  geuius,  eonaisla  in  ber  having  soleeled  a  elas>  of  virtues  far  uiure  diSlci 
treat  Es  the  Bubject  of  fiction  than  olh org,  and  which  had  tborefure  beva 
by  fiirnier  writers  lo  her." 

In  IflOl  appeared  Popular  Talu,  in  Ihrw  volumoi.— a  "genuine  diiplf 
uuturc,  and  a  certutn  tone  of  nationality  and  giod  sense,  wblrh  waa  tbc 
pleasing  becauflo  in  a  novel  it  was  tban  new."  In  thia  work  ehe  was  prut 
aatiated  by  her  father.  In  ]8(IS  appeared  I>onora,  a  novel,  in  two  toIu' 
and  in  IBOB.  Tairt  qf  FifhionaHi  I^t.  in  three  volumea.  Threv  other  vrJi 
of  FaAionablt  Tata  were  issued  in  1812,  whiiih  fully  supported  tbe  repot 
ol  the  authorete.  The  number  of  tales  in  this  serica  woi  three,  th*  bt 
which,  TV  Aliscniee.  exposes  the  evils  of  the  system  of  penooa  of  ftinun< 
taking  their  eouDlry -peats  and  tlnt{v^  valei  for  tha  lyivoUty,  fcrarllctinieet 
expente  of  roahionable  society  \n  Lenilon. 
In  ISli  Miai  EdgeworlU  ruWit\ved  \iet  r»lfi)i>nae,\xi^'«a-'A'ai«»i— stio 
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s  niiteries  reeulting  (Vom  a  dependence  on  the  patronage  of  the  great,  con- 
isied  with  the  manly  virtues  arising  from  honest  and  independent  exertion. 
1817  appeared  two  other  tales, — Harrington,  designed  to  counteract  the 
ejudices  againat  the  Jews,  and  Onnond,  an  Irish  tale.  The  same  year  she 
it  her  father.  So  deeply  did  she  feel  this  blow  that  for  some  time  she  sus- 
nded  all  literary  labor.  At  length,  in  1820,  she  completed  a  Memoir  of  her 
ther,  which  he  had  begun.  In  1822  she  returned  to  her  course  of  moral  in- 
ruction,  and  published  Rosamond,  a  Sequel  to  Early  Lessons, — a  work  for 
irenile  readers;  and  three  years  after,  Harriet  and  Lucy,  in  four  volumes,  of 
similar  character.  Parents  Assistant,  Moral  Tales,  Helen,  a  novel,  in  three 
•lumes,  and  other  works,  followed  in  successive  years,  so  that  she  ranks  as  one 
the  most  prolific  writers  in  English  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
te  died  on  the  21st  of  May,  1849. 

Few  authors  have  commanded  more  attention  in  their  day  than  Miss  Edge- 
>rth.  Her  tales  are  singularly  rich  in  allusion  and  anecdote,  and  indicate 
tellectual  mastery  and  cultivation  of  no  common  order.  But  it  is  as  a  writer 
stories  for  children  that  she  is  now  most  known  and  most  read.  Here  she 
s  not  been  surpassed:  for  no  one  has  ever  more  fully  succeeded  in  capti- 
ting  the  fancy  and  attention  of  the  young,  and  impressing  upon  them  the 
)6t  valuable  lessons  of  industry,  economy,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  prao- 
al  duties  of  life.  Her  other  works  may  be  neglected  or  forgotten,  but  her 
samonds  and  her  Lita/s,  her  Waste  Nots  and  Want  Nots,  her  Simple  Susans,  Ao. 
U  ever  be  remembered,  read,  and  prized.^ 

In  JPatronage,  Caroline's  feelings  had  been  highly  excited  by  the  sight  of  a 
jr  but  beautiful  girl  who  had  been  most  cruelly  betrayed.  Her  character  h 
ely  developed  in  the  following  noble  sentiments,  which  she  utters  upon 

LOVE. 

"I  do  not  believe  you  will  ever  be  iii  love/' said  RoBamond. 

'.  eonfess  I  should  admire,  or  at  least  love  you  better,  if  you  had 

)re  feeling/'  added  Kosamond,  hastily. 

'*  By  what  do  you  judge  that  I  want  feeline  ?"  said  Caroline, 

loring  deeply,  and  with  a  look  and  tone  that  expressed  her 

en  sense  of  injustice.     "  What  proof  have  I  ever  given  you  of 

^  want  of  feeling  ?" 

'No  proof,  that  I  can  recollect,"  said  Rosamond,  laughing;  "no 

K)f,  but  that  you  have  never  been  in  love." 

*  And  is  it  a  crime  never  to  have  been  in  love?  or  is  it  a  proof 

m  incapable  of  feeling,  that  I  have  never  loved  one  who  has 

)ved   himself  utterly  unworthy  of  my  love, — against  whose 

iduct  my  sister  cannot  find  words  sufficiently  severe  to  express 


In  the  20th  Tolnme  of  the  Edinburgh  Rf- 
,  Lord  Jeffrey  thus  writes : — ^  The  writings 
:iM  Edgewortb  exhibit  so  slnguliir  a  union 
>b«r  MOM  Mid  tnexhaustible  inrention, — 
olnute  a  knowledge  of  all  that  distin- 
bM  nmnnert,  or  touchee  on  happineee  in 
J  condition  of  brnnan  Ibrtune, — und  Bojust 
ittmate  both  of  the  real  aourceti  of  mnjor- 


m  often  obstructed,  that  it  cannot  be  thought 
wonderful  that  we  should  separate  her  from 
the  ordinary  manufacturers  of  novels,  and 
speak  of  her  Tales  as  works  of  more  serious 
imi»ortance  than  much  of  the  true  history  and 
solemn  pbiloaophy  that  comes  daily  under  out 
iosMCtioB."  Read  fUinburgH  Bm«w},xxAvy^\ 
xzii.  416;  xxTiil.  890:  and  U.  iU\  <^uxn(Tl\| 


*,  mod  of  it*  aiagUma  by  which  they  an  /  JteHew,  til.  SfflV  x.^^ 
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Ler  Indignation?  Ru^nnioiid,  il'I  had  ever  given  him  any  encoi 
ragemcut,  if  I  had  loved  him,  what  would  have  been  my  inLier 
at  the  momcut  you  said  tbose  words !" 

"  Ah !  my  deur,  but,  then,  if  yuu  bad  beou  very  miserable, 
should  have  pitied  you  eo  much,  and  loved  you  so  heartily  ft 
being  in  love,"  said  Kosamond,  etill  laughing. 

"  0  Bosamoud !"  continued  Caroline,  whose  nilnd  was  nam  tc 
highly  wrought  for  raillery,  "  is  love  to  be  trifled  with  ?  Mo,  onl 
by  trifluig  minds,  or  by  raxh  cbaraf  tere ;  by  those  who  do  iw 
conceive  ita  power,  its  danger.  Becollect  what  wo  have  just  seel 
A  young,  beautiful  woman  elnking  into  the  grave  with  shame,- 
deeerted  by  her  parents, — wishing  her  child  unborn  1  Do  y« 
rememlier  her  look  of  agony  when  we  praised  that  child,— -U 
strongest  charm  of  nature  reversed, — the  strongest  tiee  dueolvv 
—and — love  brought  her  to  this  I  She  ia  only  a  poor  servant  gii 
But  the  highest  and  tbe  fairest,  those  of  the  most  cultivaU 
understandings,  of  the  Icnderest  hearts,  cannot  love  bring  the 
down  to  the  same  level, — to  the  same  fate?  And  not  only  oi 
weuk  sex,  but  over  the  stronger  eex,  and  the  stroDgeat  of  0 
strong,  and  tbe  wisest  of  the  wise,  what  is— what  has  ever  bee 
the  power,  tbe  delusioua  of  that  passion,  which  can  cast  a  seh 
over  tbe  greatest  hero,  throw  a  blot  on  the  brightest  glory,  bis 
in  a  moment  a  life  of  fame!  What  must  be  the  power  of  tbi 
po^bn,  which  can  inspire  geniue  in  tbe  dullest  and  tlie  colda 
waken  heroism  in  tiie  most  timid  of  creatures,  exalt  to  tbe  bighe 
point,  or  to  the  lowest  degrade  our  nature, — the  bitterest  curse  i 
the  sweetest  blej^siiig  Ileiiven  bestows  on  us  in  thia  life  I  O  siste 
is  love  to  be  trilled  with  f " 

Caroline  paused,  and  Rosamond  for  some  instants  looked  at  hi 
and  at  her  mother  in  silence;  then  exclaimed,  "All  this  fro 
Caroline!     Are  you  not  astonished,  mother?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Tercy;  "I  was  aware  that  this  was  ia  Car 

"I  was  not,"  said  Rot^araond.  "Sbe  who  never  spoke  of  lovi 
I  little  imagined  that  she  thought  of  it  so  highly,  so  seriously." 

"Yes,  I  do  think  of  it  seriouiJy, — highly,  may  Heavea  grant 
cried  Caroline,  looking  fervently  upwards  as  she  spoke,  with  n 
illuminated  countenance.  "May  Heaven  grant  Uiat  love  he 
hleesing  and  not  a  curse  to  roe !  Heaven  grant  that  1  may  nev( 
in  any  moment  of  selfish  vanity,  try  to  excite  a  passion  which 
cannot  return !  Heaven  grant  that  I  never  may  feel  tha  poadi 
of  love  but  for  one  whom  I  shall  entirely  esteem, — who  shall  I 
worthy  to  fill  my  whole  soul!  Mother!"  continued  Carolill 
turning  eagerly,  and  seizing  her  mother's  hand, — "  my  giude,  n 
guardian,  whenever  you  see  lu  me  any,  the  slightest,  inolinatii 
to  coquetry,  warn  me,— as  you  wish  to  save  me  from  that  whii 
J  should  most  dread,  the  reproaches  of  my  own  c 


f 
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the  first,  the  very  first  instance,  reprove  me,  mother,  if  you  can, — 
with  severity.  And  you,  my  sister,  my  bosom  friend,  do  not  use 
your  influence  to  soften,  to  open  my  mind  to  love ;  but  if  ever 
Tou  perceive  me  yielding  my  heart  to  the  first  tenderness  of  the 
passion,  watch  over  me ;  if  the  object  be  not  every  way  worthy 
of  me — my  equal,  my  superior — oh  !  as  you  would  wish  to  snatch 
toe  from  the  grave,  rouse  me  from  the  delusion — save  me  from 
disappointment,  regret,  remorse,  which  1  know  that  I  could  not 
bear  and  live." 

IHISll  HILLS. 

The  difliculty  of  selecting  from  the  vulgar  herd  of  Irish  bulls 
one  that  shall  be  entitled  to  the  prize,  from  the  united  merits  of 
pre-eminent  absurdity  and  indisputable  originality,  is  greater 
than  hasty  judges  may  imagine.  Many  bulls,  reputed  to  be  bred 
tnd  born  in  Ireland,  are  of  foreign  extraction  ;  and  many  more, 
rapposed  to  be  unrivalled  in  their  kind,  may  be  matched  in  all 
their  capital  points:  for  instance,  there  is  not  a  more  celebrated 
bull  than  Paddy  Blake*s.  When  Paddy  heard  an  English  gentle- 
man speaking  of  the  fine  echo  at  the  Lake  of  Killarney,  which 
repeats  the  sound  forty  times,  he  very  promptly  observed,  **  Faith, 
that's  nothing  at  all  to  the  echo  in  my  father^s  garden,  in  the 
county  of  Galway :  if  you  say  to  it,  *  How  do  you  do,  Paddy 
Blake?'  it  will  answer,  *  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  sir.' " 

Among  the  famous  bulls  recorded  by  the  illustrious  Joe  Miller, 
there  is  one  which  has  been  continually  quoted  as  an  example  of 
original  Irish  genius.  An  English  gentleman  was  writing  a 
letter  in  a  coflee-house,  and  perceiving  that  an  Irishman  stationed 
b^ind  him  was  taking  that  liberty  which  Hephtestion  used  with 
his  friend  Alexander,  instead  of  putting  his  seal  upon  the  lips  of 
the  eurioxis  impertinent ^  the  English  gentleman  thought  proper 
to  reprove  the  Hibernian,  if  not  with  delicacy,  at  least  with 
poetical  justice :  he  concluded  writing  his  letter  in  these  words : — 
"I  would  say  more,  but  an  impertinent  tall  Irishman  is  reading 
over  my  shoulder  every  word  I  write." 

"You  lie,  vou  scoundrel  I"  said  the  self-convicted  Hibernian. 

In  the  late  proclamation  of  an  Irish  mayor,  we  are  informed 
that  certain  business  is  to  be  transacted  in  tliat  city  "  every  Mon- 
day (Easter  Sunday  only  excepted)."  This  seems  rather  an  un- 
necessary exception  ;  but  it  is  not  an  inadvertency  caused  by  any 
hurry  oi  business  in  his  worship :  it  is  deliberately  co])ied  from  a 
precedent,  set  in  England,  by  a  baronet  formerly  well  known  in 
parliament,  who,  in  the  preamble  to  a  bill,  proposed  that  certain 
lobulations  should  take  place  "on  every  Monday  (Tuesday  ex- 
cepted)." We  fear,  also,  that  an  English  mayor  has  been  known 
to  blunder.  Some  years  ago  the  mayor  of  a  capital  English  city 
published  a  proclamation   and  advertisement,  pre\vo\\\&  \a  NXI*^ 
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races, "  that  no  geatlemaa  will  be  atlowed  to  ride  on  tho  coune.li 
Ihe  horaes  that  are  to  run."  A  mayor's  blundering  prfxilttBiati' 
is  not,  however,  worth  half  bo  much  in  the  ere  of  ridicule  ii 
lord-lieutenant'a. 


»p«  is  tvtee  a  mint  in  lawn. 

H  warth  tvtice  aa  much  as  k  Uatfii 


"By  the  Lonl-lieuleiiant  ami  Cuuncil  of  Iri-Iam). 
"  A  iiroclfiiiiatiun. 


"  Whereas,  the  grcitteet  ecouoiny  i»  nvoeemry  iii  ihii  eon«ani 
tion  of  ull  gpecica  of  ijrain,  and  etyeeially  in  Ike  euiijnmijitioii 
potatoes,  &c. 

"  Given  at  the  Council-chamber  in  Dublin." 

An  uninformed  Irishman,  hearing  the  Sphinx  alluded  to 
company,  whispered  to  a  friend,  "  The  8phinx  I  who  is  that  now 

"A  monater,  man." 

"Oh,  a  Munstfr-maii ;  I  thought  he  was  from  Connaught,"  i 
plied  our  Irishman,  determined  not  to  seem  totally  unucqtuunt 
with  the  family. 

During  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland,  al  the  militaty  oxecuti 
of  some  wretched  rebel,  the  cord  broke,  and  the  criminal,  w 
had  been  only  half  banged,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  major,  v 
was  superintending  the  execution,  exclaimed,  "You  rascal,  if  y 
do  that  again,  I'll  kill  you  as  sure  bb  you  breathe." 

An  Irish  boy  ta  'cute  lad)  saw  a  train  of  his  compaotons  let 
ing  their  cars,  loaded  with  kishes'  of  turf,  coming  towards  I 
father's  cabin  ;  his  liitber  had  no  turf,  and  the  question  waa  hi 
Eome  should  be  obtained.  To  beg  he  was  ashamed;  to  dig 
was  unwilling;  but  bis  head  went  to  work  directly.  He  took 
a  turf  which  had  fallen  from  one  of  the  cars  the  preceding  di 
and  stuck  it  on  the  top  of  a  pole  near  the  cabin.  When  the  ci 
were  next  passing,  he  appeared  throwing  turf  at  the  mai 
"  Boys  !"  cried  he,  "  which  of  ye  vHIl  hit  f  Each  leader  of  I 
car,  OS  he  passed,  could  not  forbear  to  Sing  a  turf  at  the  mar 
the  turf  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  pole,  and  when  all  the  cars  h 
paeaed,  there  was  a  heap  left  sufficient  to  reward  the  ingenui 
of  our  little  Spartan. 

The  same  'cuteness  which  appears   in    youth    continues  a 

improves  in  old  age.     When  General  V waa  quartered  li 

small  town  in  Ireland,  he  and  his  Iwly  were  regularly  boai^ 
whenever  they  got  into  their  carriage,  by  an  old  beggnr-womi 
who  kept  her  post  at  the  door,  Oisaailing  them  daily  with  Al 
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importunities  and  fresh  tales  of  distress.  At  last  the  lad3'^'8 
charity  and  the  general's  patience  were  nearly  exhausted,  but  their 
petitioner's  wit  was  still  in  its  pristine  vigor.  One  morning,  at 
the  accustomed  hour,  when  the  lady  was  getting  into  her  carriage, 
the  old  woman  began,  "  Agh !  my  lady ;  success  to  your  lady- 
ihip,  and  success  to  your  honor's  honor,  this  morning,  of  all  days 
in  the  year,  for  sure  didn't  I  dream  last  night  that  her  ladyship 
gave  me  a  pound  of  tea,  and  that  your  honor  gave  me  a  pound 
of  tobacco  ?" 

"But,  my  g<x)d  woman/*  said  the  general,  "do  not  you  know 
that  dreams  always  go  by  the  rule  of  contrary?" 

"Do  they  so,  pla^o  your  honor?*'  rejoined  the  old  woman. 
•Then  it  must  be  your  honor  that  will  give  me  the  tea,  and  her 
ladyship  that  will  give  me  the  tobacco.** 

The  general  being  of  8terne's  opinion,  that  a  bon-mot  is  always 
worth  more  than  a  pinch  of  snutf,  gave  the  ingenious  dreamer 
the  value  of  her  dream. 

As  an  instance  of  humor  mixed  with  sophistry,  we  beg  the 
leader  to  recollect  the  popular  story  of  the  Irishman  who  was  run 
over  by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  miraculously  escaped  unhurt. 

"Down  upon  your  knees  and  thank  God,  you  reprobate,"  said 
one  of  the  spectators. 

"Thank  God !  for  what?  Is  it  for  letting  a  troop  of  horse  run 
over  me?" 

ON  PRUDENCE. 

In  the  education  of  girls,  we  must  teach  them  much  more 
caution  than  is  necessary  to  boys ;  their  prudence  must  be  more 
the  result  of  reasoning  than  of  experiment ;  they  irnist  trust  to  the 
experience  of  others ;  they  cannot  always  have  recourse  to  what 
aught  to  be;  they  must  adapt  themselves  to  what  is.  They  cannot 
rectify  the  material  mistakes  in  their  conduct.  Timidity,  a  cer- 
tain tardiness  of  decision,  and  reluctance  to  act  in  public  situa- 
tions, are  not  considered  as  defects  in  a  woman's  character ;  her 
pausing  prudence  doe^s  not,  to  a  man  of  discernment,  denote 
unbecility,  but  appears  to  him  the  graceful,  auspicious  charac- 
teristic of  female  virtue.  There  is  always  more  probability  that 
women  should  endanger  their  own  happiness  by  precipitation, 
than  by  forbearance.  Promptitude  of  choice  is  seldom  expected 
from  the  female  sex ;  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  leisure 
that  is  permitted  to  them  for  reflection.  "  Begin  nothing  of 
which  you  have  not  considered  the  end,"  was  the  piece  of  advice 
for  which  the  Eastern  sultan  paid  a  purse  of  gold,  the  price  set 
upon  it  by  a  sage.  The  monarch  did  not  repent  of  his  purchase, 
liifl  maxim  should  be  engraved  upon  the  memory  of  our  female 
pupils,  by  the  repeated  lessons- of  education.  We  should,  even 
in  trifles,  avoid  every  circumstance  which  can  tend  lo  tcv«>5a  ^V 

:^3« 
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venturesome, — which   can   encourage  them  to  trust  their 
fortune,  inetpad  of  relying  on  their  own  prudence. 

EIlCCATIOX  OF    FEMALES. 

It  will  be  stifficient  to  prufeas  the  distinct  opinion  vrhi 
longer  consideration  of  the  subject  has  yet  more  lully  confii 
that  it  will  tend  to  the  happiness  of  society  in  general 
women  should  have  their  understandings  cultivated  and  enli 
as  mueh  aa  possible;  that  the  happiuess  of  domestic  lifi 
virtues  and  the  powers  of  pleasing  iu  the  female  sex,  lb 
more  desirable  power  of  attaching  those  worthy  of  their  lov 
esteem,  will  be  increased  by  the  judicious  cultivation  o 
female  understanding,  more  than  by  all  that  modern  gall 
or  ancient  chivalry  could  devise  in  favor  of  the  ses.  Mucl 
dence  and  ability  are  requisite  to  conduct  properly  a  ; 
woman's  literary  education.  Her  imagination  must  not  be  i 
above  the  taste  for  necessary  occupations,  or  the  numerous  i 
but  not  trifling,  pleasures  of  domestic  life ;  her  mind  must  1 
larged,  yet  the  delicacy  of  her  manners  must  be  preserved 
knowledge  must  be  various,  and  her  powers  of  reasoning  ui 
by  authority  ;  yet  she  must  habitually  feel  that  nice  sense  ol 
priety  whicn  is  at  once  the  guard  and  the  charm  of  every 
nine  virtue.  By  early  caution — unremitting,  scrupulous  ca 
— in  the  choice  of  the  books  which  are  put  into  the  han 
girls,  a  mother  or  a  preceptress  may  fiilJy  occupy  and  eiiti 
her  pupils,  and  excite  in  their  minds  a  Uiste  for  propriety  ui 
as  a  taste  for  literature.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  add 
than  this  general  idea,  that  a  mother  ought  to  be  answern 
her  daughter's  husband  for  the  books  her  daughter  had  ro 
well  as  for  the  company  she  had  kept. 

ECOXOMr.  I 

Economy  in  women  Is  an  essential  domestic  virtue. 

women  have  a  foolish  love  of  expensive  baubles, — a  taste  1 

a  very  little  care,  probably,  in  thoir  early  education  miffbl 

'    prevented.     We  are  told  that  when  a  collection  of  three  hui 

and  fifty  pounds  was  made  for  the  celebrated  Cuzioua,  to 

her  from  absolute  want,  she  immediately  laid  out  two  hui 

pounds  of  the  money  iu  the  purchase  of  a  nhell-eap,  whicl 

then  in  iiwhion.    Prudent  mothers  will  avoid  showing  an 

miration  of  pretty  trinkets  before  their  young  daughters 

tbey  will  oppose  the  ideas  of  utility  and  durability  to  the 

caprice  of  fashion,  which  creates  a  taste  for  beauty,  as  it  we: 

prociamation.    "  Such  a  thing  is  pretty,  but  it  ia  of  no  ue« ; 

a  thing  ia  pretty,  but  it  iri.\l  boob  ^eai  iviV."  «.isv;^«[  ^na^ 

#orf  she  ahould  prow  "*"  '— '^  "*  ^~*  — "'-'■•™''  ^"^"  ™' 
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MUSIC  AS  AN  ACCOMPLISHMENT, 

at  of  the  prodigious  number  of  young  women  who  learn  music 
drawing,  for  instance,  how  many  are  there  who,  after  they 
J  become  mistresses  of  their  own  time,  and  after  they  have 
choice  of  their  own  amusements,  continue  to  practise  these 
mplishments  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  occupation?  As  soon 
young  lady  is  married,  does  she  not  frequently  discover  that 

really  has  not  leisure  to  cultivate  talents  which  take  up  so 

1  time"  ?    Does  she  not  complain  of  the  labor  of  practising 

or  five  hours  a  day,  to  keep  up  her  musical  character? 

,t  motive  has  she  for  perseverance  ?    She  is,  perhaps,  already 

of  plaving  to  all  her  acquaintance.  She  may  really  take 
lire  m  hearing  good  music ;  but  her  own  performance  will 
ihen,  please  her  ear  so  much  as  that  of  many  others.  She 
prefer  the  more  indolent  pleasure  of  hearing  the  best  music 
can  be  heard  for  money  at  public  concerts.  She  will  then, 
mrse,  leave  off  playing,  but  continue  very  fond  of  music, 
often  is  the  labor  of  years  thus  last  forever ! 


HORACE  SMITH,  1780-1849, 

▲CB  Smith,  the  brother  of  Jaincd,  and  co-author  with  him  of  the  famous 
td  AddresaeSy^  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1780.  Besides  his  share 
!  Addresses,  he  gained  some  celebrity  in  his  day  by  his  novels  and  his- 
.  romances,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals  and  annuals, 
1  light  literature  w^as  one  of  the  most  entertaining  writers  of  his  day. 
orka  in  the  field  of  fiction  arc— Tor  Hill;  Zillah,  a  Tale  of  the  Holy  City; 
ridsutnmer  Medley,  Ac, — in  all,  about  twenty  in  number;  but  now  they 
•mparatirely  little  known,  and  seldom  read.  The  Rejected  Addresses, 
er,  will  always  live.  He  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  whither  he  had  gone 
,  health,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1819. 

A    TALE   OF  DIIUHY  LANE, 

BY    W.  8. 
#  «  * 

As  Chao9,  which,  by  heavenly  doom. 
Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom, 
Started  with  terror  and  siirprisc, 
When  light  first  flaph'd  upon  her  eyes, — 


the  biogmphlcal  sketch  of  Jame<«.  Of 
^Ud  AtUirtM$es,  Horaco  wrote  No.  1, 
EfTotiun,"  by  W.T.F.C  William  Thomaa 
lid);  No.  8,  "An  Addresu  without  a 
,**  by  S.  T.  P.  (ftnonymons) ;    No.  4, 


W.  8.  (Scott);  No.  10,  "Johnson's  Ghost;" 
No.  11,  "  The  Beautiful  Incendiary,"  by  Hon. 
W.  8.  (Willlnra  Spencer);  No.  12,  "Plre  and 
Ale,"  by  M.  O.  L.  (Matthew  Gregory  Lewia^ 

,     __, , ,  otherwise  called  Monk  ljeirta);"8o.\b,^kvMfc» 

»no,"  by  Lord  B.  (Byron);  No.  6,  ''The  /  tectaral  Atoms,'*  by  l>r.B.  (BuiUj'iV*^^^^ 
LaatTM,''  bjr  T.  M.  (Moore);  No.  8,  /  21,  "Punch's  ApothaoilB;' b^  T.H.  ijOMoA«» 
r  JMrge,**  by  Laura  MatildA  (anony-  I  Hook). 
Va,  P,  **A  Tale  of  Drnry   Ijane,"  by  / 
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Bo  Londun's  boub  in  Di);bUnli  wuke, 

Iti  bedguwn  woke  her  dames. 
For  kIiouu  were  livord  mid  fitv  Biid  wni 
And  twice  ten  hiuiiirtd  voiees  spoke, 

A  fiery  tail  ita  Itislre  lends 

To  every  window-pone : 
BliuJiea  each  Bpont  in  Martlut  Omit, 
Aud  Biirbicaii,  modi-eatio  liirl, 
And  Ctircnt  Ciarden  kmnil-  ^jurt 

A  bright  en$iuiguini.'d  ilr.iiii ; 
Meox's  new  brewhouiw  ^Iiomh  tin-  llglil, 
Rowland  Riirs  chapel,  and  the  height 

Whtre  patent  ?hot  they  i>eU  i 
The  Tcnnu  Court,  bo  fair  and  tail, 
Partakea  ths  ray,  with  Bur^coiw'  iloll, 
The  Tickel-Portem'  house  of  c«]l, 
Old  QedUm,  dow  by  London  Wall, 
WrighpH  shrimp  fuia  oynter  ihap  witiuJ, 

And  Richudson'x  hotel. 
Kor  thene  alone,  but  tai  and  wide 
Acnwa  red  Thames'a  gleaming  Me, 
To  diiitant  Gelds  the  hinie  wbb  borne ; 
And  daiiiy  while  and  hoary  llioni. 
In  bortoird  liutre  a^m'd  to  Hham 
The  rose  or  fed  sweet  Wil-li-am, 

To  tlioee  wlio  on  the  hills  around 

Beheld  the  Suaen  from  Dniry's  monnd, 
As  from  s  lofty  allar,  rise, 

It  seeni'd  llint  nations  did  ooospire 

To  ulliir  to  the  eod  of  lira 
Some  Tiisl  stupendous  sacrifice  1 
The  Humnjon'd  Ercuien  woke  at  fsJI, 
And  hied  them  to  Iheir  slatiolia  hU. 
Starting  from  ^hort  and  broken  snoo*  , 
Each  sought  hia  ponderous  liob-noil'd  ahoai^y 
Silt  finrt  his  wonted  hoaen  plied,  ^ 

PloBh  breeches  neil  in  crimsoii  dyed, 

HLs  nether  bulk  embraced; 
Then  jacket  thii4  of  red  or  bluft 
WlioAe  massy  shoulder  gave  to  riew 
The  badge  of  eoi'h  respeoiiTe  crew, 

In  tin  or  copper  [raced. 
Th«  engines  thunder'd  through  th«  Htreel 
Pirc-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete. 
Aud  lorcliee  glared,  and  clattering  feet 

Along  the  pavement  paced.    •    •    • 
E'en  Iligginbotlom  now  was  posed, 
For  ladder  scene  was  ne'er  disclosed ; 
Without,  within,  in  hideoui  show, 
Devouring  flames  n>siflt1effl  glow. 
And  blaaiDB  rafien  downward  go, 
And  never  halloo,  "HendB  belowT 
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The  firemen,  terrified,  are  slow 
To  bid  the  pumping  torrent  flow, 

For  fear  the  roof  should  fall. 
Back,  Robins,  back  !    Crump,  stand  aloof  I 

Whitford,  keep  near  the  walls! 
Huggins,  regard  vour  own  behoof, 
For,  lo !  the  blazmg  rocking  roof 

Do\iii,  down  in  thunder  Sdls  I 

An  awful  pause  succeeds  the  stroke, 
And  o'er  the  ruins  volumed  smoke, 
Boiling  around  its  pitchy  shroud, 
Conceal'd  them  from  the  astonish'd  crowd. 
At  length  the  mist  awhile  was  cleared. 
When,  lo  !  amid  the  wreck  uprear'd, 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appear'd. 

And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
'Twaa  Jotieph  Muggins, — name  revered,^ 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  woe, 
"  A  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho  1" 

And  poured  the  hissing  tide ; 
Meanwhile  the  Muggins  fought  amain, 
And  strove  and  struggled  all  in  vain, 
For  rallying  but  to  mil  again, 

He  totterd,  sunk,  and  died  I 
Did  none  attempt  before  he  fell 
To  sucTor  one  they  loved  so  well  ? 
Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  nil  on  fire) 

His  brother  chief  to  save ; 
But,  ah !  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Ser\'ed  but  to  share  his  grave ! 
'Mid  blazing  beams  and  scalding  streams, 
Through  fire  and  smoke  he  dauntless  broke. 

Where  Muggins  broke  before ; 
But  sulphury  stench  and  boiling  drench. 
Destroying  sight,  o'erwhelm'd  him  quite; 

He  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
Still  o*er  his  head,  while  Fate  he  braved. 
His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  waved : 
"  Whitford  and  Mitford,  ply  your  pumpe  ;^ 
You,  Cluttcrbuck,  come,  stir  your  stumps ; 
Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps? 
A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps  I 
W^hat  are  they  fear'd  on  ?  fools — 'od  rot  'em  I" 
Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom.*    ♦    ♦ 

e  prose  addresses,  tho  following  portion  of  that  spoken  by  Johna(m*9 
s  an  admirable  imitation  of  the  stylo  of  the  author  of  the  Rambler: — 


!«  of  DrwTjf  Lane,  by  Walter  Scott.  In, 
whole,  admirHbly  «»xecutfHl,  though 
duction  ifl  rather  tame.  The  bumiug 
>ed  with  the  mighty  minstrel's  cha- 
0  love  of  localities. — Edinburgh  Re- 


"  I  certainly  mnst  have  written  thit  myself^*^ 
Miid  Sir  Walter,  pleaMntly.  to  one  of  the 
authors,  pointing  to  the  description  of  the 
Fire,  **  although  I  forget  npou  what  occa- 
sion.** 
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[Qhost  of  Dr.  Jo BH SOX  r 
trapdoor  0.  P.  The  Ic 
the  Doclor-3  Ghoat,  and  rctira.] 

Doclor'»  GhotI  InquiluT. 

That  which  was  organized  by  the  moral  abtlitj  of  ooe  hi 
been  csecut«<l  by  the  iihjsioal  efforts  of  many,  and  Drury  ion 
Theatre  is  now  complete.  Of'  that  part  behind  the  curttui 
which  has  not  yet  been  destined  to  glow  beneath  the  brush  0 
the  vamisher,  or  vibrate  to  the  hammer  of  the  oarpent^r,  little  i 
thought  by  the  public,  and  little  need  be  said  by  the  committo 
Truth,  however,  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  a«commodatio 
of  either;  and  he  who  should  prououuce  that  our  edi£ce  hi 
received  its  final  embelliehment,  would  be  didaemiuating  fak 
hood  without  incurring  favor,  and  risking  the  disgrace  of  di 
tection  without  participating  the  advantage  of  success. 

ProfeBsiooB  lavishly  eiJused  and  parsiniouiouglY  verified  ai 
alike  inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of  innate  rectitude  and  tk 
pracLice  of  esteninl  policy;  let  it  not  then  be  conjectured,  tbi 
becauee  we  are  unassuming,  we  are  imbecile;  that  forbearoDce 
any  indication  of  despondency,  or  humility  of  demerit.  He  ths 
is  the  most  assured  of  succees  will  make  the  fewest  appeals  t 
favor,  and  where  nothing  is  claimed  that  is  undue,  nothing  thj 
IB  due  will  be  withheld.  A  swelling  opening  is  too  often  sii< 
ceeded  by  an  insianificant  conclusion.  Parturient  mounts 
have,  ere  now,  proauced  muscipulnr  abortions;  and  the  andiu 
who  compares  incipient  grandeur  with  final  vulgarity,  is  r 
minded  of  the  pious  hawkers  of  Constantinople,  who  soleouil 
perambulate  her  street?,  exclaiming,  "  In  the  name  of  the  pn 
phet — figs  I" 

FIXS  BRO  Vtl  STOUT. 

A  brewer  in  n  country  town 
Ilml  got  a  nmiwtroua  repatation; 
*    No  otlier  liter  but  his  went  down. 

The  hoBU  of  Ihc  Hiirrouiidii^  etatioD 
Carv'd  iu  great  name  ui)on  ihcir  nmgt. 
And  pititiled  it  on  evert  ahntler; 
And  tbo'  some  eDvinuti  Ibike  would  utta 
llinta  [hat  iU  flavor  cnintr  from  dru^ 
Otliers  raointBJn'd  'Iwne  no  audi  matter, 
But  owing  to  his  rnom^trolis  vat, 
At  Jeaat  Us  corpiilenl  a»  that 
At  Heidelberg — and  aome  uud  (alter. 
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Till  he  was  stupefied  and  mellow. 
One  day,  in  his  top-heavy  mood, 
Having  to  cross  the  vat  aforesaid^ 

(Just  then  with  boiling  beer  supplied), 
(yercome  with  giddiness  and  qualms,  he 
ReeVd,  fell  in,  and  nothing  more  was  said, 
But  in  his  favorite  liquor  died, 
Like  Clarence  in  his  butt  of  Malmsey. 

In  all  directions  round  about 

The  negro  absentee  was  sought. 

But  as  no  human  noddle  thought 
That  our  fat  Black  was  now  Brown  Stout, 

They  settled  that  the  rogue  had  left 

The  place  for  debt,  or  crime,  or  theft. 

Meanwhile  the  beer  was,  day  and  day. 
Drawn  into  casks,  and  sent  away. 

Until  the  lees  now'd  thick  and  thicker; 
When,  lo !  outstretch'd  upon  the  ground. 
Once  more  their  missing  friend  they  found, 

As  they  had  often  done,  in  liquor. 

"Sec,"  cried  his  moralizing  master; 

"  I  always  knew  the  fellow  drank  hard, 
And  prophesied  some  sad  disaster. 
His  fate  should  other  lii)plers  strike: 
Poor  Mungo!  there  he  wallows,  like 

A  toast  at  bottom  of  a  tankard  I" 

Next  mom  a  publi(a.n,  whose  tap 

Had  hel[>M  to  drain  tlie  vat  so  dry, 
Not  having  heard  of  the  mishap, 

Came  to  demand  a  fresh  supply, — 
Protesting  loudly  that  the  last 
All  previous  s|iecimens  surpass'd. 
Possessing  a  nuich  richer  gusto 
Than  formerly  it  ever  used  to, 
And  begging  as  a  special  favor 
Some  more  of  the  exact  same  flavor. 

"  Zound;^  !•'  said  the  brewer,  "  that's  a  task 
More  difficult  to  grant  than  ask. 
Most  gladly  would  I  give  the  smack 

Of  the  last  beer  to  the  ensuing; 
But  where  am  I  to  find  a  Black 

And  boil  him  down  at  every  brewing?*' 
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And  thou  hast  walk'd  about  (how  stnmge  a  story!) 
In  Thel)es's  street**,  three  lliousand  years  ago,' 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory. 
And  time  had  not  l)egun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  pabioes,  and  piles  stupendous, 

Oi  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremenaoi»! 
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Bpeakl  for  thou  long  enough  haal  acled  duuuaf, 
Thou  hast  a  lon^i^  come,  let  vs  licar  iu  lune; 

Thou'rt  alanding  on  Uiy  les»  "how  gruiiud,  mumnir  1 
KeTisiling  the  glimpMn  of  the  moon. 

Ndt  like  Ihin  ghatU  or  disciubudieil  crcaliires, 

But  with  thj  hones  and  Heeli,  and  limtw  and  featurea. 

Tell  nil— for  doubtlesa  thon  rauirt  recollect — 
To  whom  should  we  nodgn  the  Bphinx'a  fameT 

Was  Cheops  ot  Cerhrenea  architect 
Of  i^itlier  pvTamid  that  beara  his  nam 

I*  Pompey'i  fillar  really  a  mwiiomerf 

Had  Thcbcfl  a  hundred  galea,  as  Bang  bj  H< 


I,  for  prieslenft 

w  pinion'd  flat, 
raoh,  f^I  - '-  -' 

Or  Hroptfd  a  haHjienny  in  Homer's  hi  , 
Or  dofTd  thine  own  to  Ivt  Queen  Dido  pan, 

Or  held,  hy  Solomon'a  own  inviiation; 

A  torch  al  the  great  Temple'a  dedication. 

I  nwd  not  Bsk  thee  if  that  hand,  when  arm^d, 
Han  any  Romnn  Roldicr  nutul'd  and  knuckled. 

For  thou  werl  dead,  and  buried,  and  einbnlm'd, 
Ere  Bomulue  and  Itcmua  hnd  been  Hackled: 


Thou  couldst  develop,  if  that  wttber'd  lunpie 

Mi):hl  tetl  ua  what  ihofe  sightleas  orbe  h«vo  aeen, 
ITdw  th(^  world  look'd  when  it  was  frc«h  and  youn^ 

And  the  great  deluge  slill  had  left  it  green ; 
Or  wsn  it  then  bo  old  that  luBtory's  pniten 
Contain'd  no  record  of  iw  early  nges? 


Still  silent,  inc _ 

Art  fworn  to  eectajl  then  keep  thy  tows; 
Bill  prilhee  t«U  as  soinelbing  of  tliTself ! 

Reveal  the  secrete  of  thy  prison-boum ; 
Since  in  the  world  of  epintB  Ihou  hasl  Blnni)*ei'd, 
What  Iiast  Ihon  BCen, — what  strange  adventure*  number' 

f^inco  first  thy  fonu  was  !n  this  box  extended. 

We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  mutalioM; 

Tlie  Human  empire  has  bcgnn  and  vlidvd. 

New  worlds  have  risen, — ve  have  Itisl  old  palioiis, 

And  countless  klnga  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

Whilft  not  a  froguienl  of  Ui/  tii»h  lisa  crumbled. 
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liarch'd  mrmiet  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 

(yerthrew  Osiris,  Onia,  Apis,  Isis, 
And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 
When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder? 

If  the  tomVs  secrets  may  not  be  confessed, 

The  nature  of  thy  priyate  life  unfold: 
A  heart  has  throbb  d  oeneath  that  leathern  breast, 

And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  haye  rolFd: 
Haye  children  climVd  those  knees  and  kiss'd  that  £ice? 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race? 

Statue  of  flesh — immortal  of  the  dead  I 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence ! 
Posthumous  man,  who  quitt*st  thy  narrow  bed 

And  standcst  undecay'd  within  our  presence, 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  iudgment  morning, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thnll  thee  with  its  warning  I 

Wliv  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure, 

it  its  undying  guest  be  lost  foreyer? 
Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalm'd  and  pure 

In  Hying  yirtue,  that,  when  both  must  sever. 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume. 
The  immortal  8j)irit  in  the  skies  may  bloom. 


EBENEZER  ELLIOTT,  1781-1849. 

:n'ezkr  Elliott,  the  celebrated  Carn-Law  RhymeTf  was  born  in  1781,  at 
orough,  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  a  commercial  clerk  in  the  iron- 
,  with  a  salary  of  £70  a  year.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very  dull  in  his 
years,  and  he  was  so  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  deficiencies  com- 
with  his  bright  brother  Giles,  that  he  often  wept  bitterly.  Yet  who  now 
I  Gilf'9,  except  as  being  the  brother  of  Ebenezer  ? — a  lesson  to  |>arents,  who 
have  a  child  that  seems  dull  when  young,  not  to  despair  of  him.  He 
ained.  however,  to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunities,  and  gave  his  leisure 
o  the  reading  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  But  how  much  leisure  he  had, 
n«ler  what  great  disadvantages  he  labored,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
in;?  account  which  he  gives  of  himself: — ''From  my  sixteenth  to  my 
sr-third  year  I  worked  for  my  father  at  Masbro'  as  laboriously  as  any 
it  he  had,  and  without  wages,  except  an  occasional  shilling  or  two  for 
t-money,  weighing  every  morning  all  the  unfinished  castings  as  they 
nade,  and  afterward  in  their  finished  state,  besides  opening  and  closing 
op  in  Rothorham  when  my  brother  happened  to  be  ill  or  absent" 
ott  entered  into  business  at  Rothorham,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  in 
e  removed  to  Sheffield,  and  made  a  second  start  in  life  as  an  iron-monger, 
rapital  of  £100,  which  he  borrowed.  He  applied  the  whole  strength  of 
nd  to  his  business,  and  was  eminently  successful,  and,  after  years  of  hard 
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iHtior,  he  hod  o^uirvd  quite  «,  minpcLency,  and  built  bimtelf  B  good  1 
the  Buburba  of  Sheffield. 

Uii  tint  publication  wiu  TU  Vtmal  Walk,  in  hia  (EVeuleenth  ytmi 
«»a  followed  by  ifiijkt,  which  was  severely  critieiied  by  the  XontMy 
and  the  Month!]/  Uagazine,  nitbout  any  elTect,  bovrerer,  to  damp  hit 
But  it  WB»  the  commerrial  dislrMaoB  cf  183T  and  1S38  that  caUsd  out  tbi 
native  talent  of  our  poet.  The  ny  (or  "cheap  bread"  rung  from  on*  ec 
other  of  Ihe  land.  Elliott  took  a  decided  atand  for  the  repnal  of  ih 
laws,  and  poured  forth  bis  Qtm-Lm  lUifma,  that  did  niaro  than  my  ol 
thing  III  Btir  the  heart  and  rouM  the  energies  o(  the  people  agi^iutt  moi 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction,  in  a  few  ye&ra,  to  tee  the  |;reat  object  of  tbe 
Law  League"  fully  attained,  and  H-te  trade  in  bread-aluffi  conipletrl 
bliahed.  lu  tBll  he  retired  f^m  bualue^  and  from  sctive  inlerftrt 
politics,  to  spend  his  last  yeoni  at  Great  Iloughton,  neat  Barnsley,  All 
he  wrote  and  published  very  little.     He  died  on  the  1st  i>f  Deoorabcr,  If 

Elliott'!  pablicstioDB  are — 1,  Cam-Laur  Rhyma;  i.  Lovt,  a  Potn;  3,  1 
lage  Pairiari^  a  poem  ;  4,  Fottiml  Warkni  b.  More  Tctk  and  Pntt  bif  M 
Lata  Bhifmer,  in  two  voluraoa.  The  lest,  though  prepared  by  the  poet  i 
is  a  pnsthumous  publieation.' 

In  the  fnllowing  singular  pieM  we  have  a  key  to  many  of  the  Bt 
rhyinca.  It  is  the  complaint  of  a  heart  breaking  for  want  of  human  ayn 
and  taking  hold,  in  the  ycamingi  of  it4  tender  nature,  upon  hoiueho 
where  there  are  no  home  eompaniona  :— 

POOR  ASDREW. 
The  loving  poor  I — So  envy  calls 

The  ever-toiling  poor ; 
But  oh  I  I  choke,  my  lienrt  grows  fiunt, 

When  I  approuch  my  doort 
ndiiiid  it  there  are  living  Ihingis 

Whose  si  [cnt  llrontlets  m,\ 
They'd  rather  see  me  out  than  in, — 

Feet  foremost  borne  nwu'  I 
Mv  heart  grows  sick  when  home  I  come — 

May  odd  the  thought  fb^ve ! 
If  'twere  not  for  my  dog  and  cat, 

I  think  I  could  not  live. 
Mv  dog  and  cut,  when  T  cone  hom^ 

llun  out  to  welpome  me, — 
She  mewing,  with  her  tail  on  end. 

While  wagging  hia  comes  he^ 


"arawla"""'"  ^ 


i  Colorirtite  ._ 

I ;  whJli!  Ill  IqIsbh  iTnijMllijr  wlih 
rbtWnr  in  domand  tbisif  wroBgi 
Jflgn,  he  ciceedNl  U»tn  •ll.rHiBa  \%, ' 
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They  listen  for  my  homeward  steps, 

My  smotlier'd  sob  they  hear, 
When  down  my  heart  sinks,  deathly  down, 

Because  my  home  is  near. 
My  heart  grows  faint  when  home  I  oome — 

May  Grod  the  thought  fomye  I 
If  'twere  not  for  my  dog  and  cat, 

I  think  I  could  not  liye. 

rd  rather  be  a  happy  bird, 

Than,  scorn'd  and  loathed,  a  king : 
But  man  should  live  while  for  him  lives 

The  meanest  loving  thing. 
Thou  busy  bee  I  how  canst  thou  choane 

80  far  and  wide  to  roam  ? 
Oh,  blessed  bee  I  thy  glad  wings  say 

Thou  hast  a  happy  home  I 
But  I,  when  I  come  home — O  God  I 

Wilt  thou  the  thought  forgive  ? 
If  'twere  not  for  my  dog  and  cat, 

I  think  I  could  not  live. 

Why  come  they  not  ?    They  do  not  come 

My  breaking  heart  to  meet  I 
A  heavier  darkness  on  me  falls — 

I  cannot  lift  my  feet. 
Oh,  yes,  they  come  I — they  never  fail 

To  listen  for  my  sighs ; 
My  poor  heart  brightens  when  it  meets 

The  sunshine  of  their  eyes. 
Again  they,  come  to  meet  me — Ciod ! 

Wilt  thou  the  thought  forgive  ? 
If  'twere  not  for  my  ciog  ana  cat, 

I  think  I  could  not  live. 

This  heart  is  like  a  churchyard  stone ; 

My  home  is  comfort's  grave ; 
My  playful  cat  and  honest  dog 

Arc  all  the  friends  I  have ; 
And  yet  my  house  is  fiU'd  with  friends — 

But  foes  thev  seem  and  are. 
What  makes  them  hostile?  Ignorance; 

Then  let  me  not  despair. 
But  oh  I  I  sigh  when  home  I  come — 

May  God  the  thought  forgive ! 
If  'twere  not  for  my  dog  and  cat, 

I  think  I  could  not  live. 

the  following  piece,  we  see  the  hostility  of  ignorance  overcome.  The  cat 
dog  are  replaced  by  human  beings,  and  the  home  of  taste  is  the  home  of 
»ine88 : — 

THE  HOME  OF  TASTE. 

You  seek  the  home  of  taste,  and  find 

The  proud  mechanic  there. 

Rich  as  a  king,  and  Jess  a  fllave. 

Throned  in  hia  eJboir-ohair  I 


Or  on  his  rab,  reatUng  Locke, 

Bo(idu  Lilt  open  d(K>r  I 
Wh  V  Btart  ?— why  envy  morih  like  Ua 
Tbc  laj^C  on  hie  Uoor  1 

Yon  Bcet  llie  home  of  Blullert — 

"  le  John  ai  homeT"  jou  wy. 
"No,  sir;  he's  at  the  'Sportimui'a  Acmi;' 

Tht  dog-fighl's  o'er  the  wav," 
Oh,  lift  thL>  woricmon's  heart  and  mind 

AhoTe  low  getmut  mi  I 
Give  hitn  a  home  I  the  hooie  o(  toatet 

Outbid  ihe  houHO  of  gin  I 

Oh,  give  him  tiute  I  it  is  the  Hnk 

Which  binds  nn  M  Ihe  Rkieii, — 
A  bridge  of  rainbitvB  thrown  Wron 

The  gulf  of  t«ara  and  nighB  t 
Or  like  a  widower'a  little  one — 

Aq  Bjifcel  in  a  child— 
That  leaiU  him  to  her  motheWii  i^ltair, 

Aiid  showii  hiin  liow  thi;  muilwl. 


I'tCTVn 
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O  foiithful  love,  bj  poverty  embraccil ! 

Thy  liHirt  is  fire,  ainid  a  wintry  wwte; 

Thy  joys  are  rose»,  bora  on  Heelii'*)  hrovr ; 

Thy  liomii  in  Eden,  warm  amid  the  Hiovr : 

And  she,  iby  male,  when  coMcM  Uow*  the  atorm, 

Clings  then  mint  fondly  to  thy  guardian  Ibrni  j 

E'en  aa  iliy  laper  gives  intcnaeat  light 

When  o'er  Ihv  bow'd  roof  dirkexl  faila  thu  night. 

Oh,  if  thou  e'er  huat  wrongM  htr,  if  Ibmi  e'er 

From  thofV  mild  eyen  host  canned  one  bilier  tear 

To  How  uu^eii,  repent,  am!  sin  no  more  I 

For  rifhefll  geina  compared  with  her  are  poor; 

Go!<l,  wcigh'd  against  her  heart,  in  light, — ia  vile; 

And  when  thou  niflercsl,  who  abaJl  we  her  Hnile? 

Let  hiiury,  sickening  in  profusion's  uhoir, 

llnwiaely  pamper  hla  luiworthy  lieir, 

And,  while  he  feeds  him,  blnah  and  tremble  loo  I 

But,  love  anil  Ubor,  bludi  not,  fear  nut  you  I 

Your  children, — Bplintera  from  the  mountain's  nldu, — 

Willi  riti;i;i.i)  haniU,  bIibII  for  lheni»?lves  provide. 

I'.ihiii   .1  viilor,  coat  away  thv  fear  I 

Mi-(liir  III"  men,  be  ptonrf  witfiow  a  tear. 

While  niiiiid  vonr  hearth  Ihe  woe-nuneil  virtue*  mov^   ) 

And  111!  ih^it  manliness  can  ivh  uf  love; 

Eemeuihiir  Hogarth,  and  abjure  despair; 

Bemembcr  Arltwrighi,  and  the  peiuwnt  Clare. 

BumH,  o'er  the  plough,  «uiig  awcei  hix  wood-«o(«s  « 

And  riehtst  Slub^Mre  waa  a  poor  mait's  dblliL 

™-"  '    age,  mild,  patient,  toil-iflured^ 9l^ 


e  ihin. 


viti  m  tboa  han  endnred. 
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Behold  thy  wedded  daughter,  and  rejoice  I 
Hear  hope^R  sweet  accents  in  a  grandchild'B  voice ! 
See  freeaom'R  bulwarks  in  thj  sons  arise, 
And  Hampden,  Kussell,  Sidney,  in  their  eyes ! 
And  should  some  new  Napoleon's  curse  subdue 
All  hearths  but  thine,  let  nim  behold  them  too, 
And  timely  shun  a  deadlier  Waterloo. 

SATURDAY. 

To-morrow  wDl  be  Sunday,  Ann. — 

Gret  up,  my  child,  with  'me ; 
Thy  father  roi?e  at  four  o'clock 

To  toil  for  me  and  thee. 

The  fine  folks  use  the  plate  he  makes. 
And  prai«?  it  when  they  dine ; 

For  John  has  taste, — so  we'll  be  neat, 
Although  we  can't  be  fine. 

Then  let  us  shake  the  carpet  well. 
And  wash  and  scour  the  floor. 

And  hang  the  weather-glaRS  he  made 
Beside  the  cupboard-door. 

And  polish  thou  the  grate,  my  love ; 

I'll  mend  the  sofa-arm ; 
The  autumn  winds  blow  damp  and  chill ; 

And  John  loves  to  be  warm. 

And  bring  the  new  white  curtain  out. 
And  string  the  pink  tape  on, — 

Mechanics  should  be  neat  and  clean ; 
And  I'll  take  heed  for  John. 

And  bnwh  the  little  table,  child. 
And  fetch  the  ancient  books, — 

John  loves  to  read,  and,  when  he  reads, 
How  like  a  king  he  looks ! 

And  fill  the  music-glames  up 

With  water  fresh  and  clear ; 
To-morrow,  when  he  sings  and  plays. 

The  street  will  stop  to  hear. 

And  throw  the  dead  flowers  from  the  vase. 

And  rub  it  till  it  glows ; 
For  in  the  leafless  garden  yet 

He'll  find  a  winter  rose.' 

And  lichen  from  the  wood  he'll  bring, 

And  mosses  from  the  dell ; 
And  from  the  sheltcr'd  stubble-field 

The  scarlet  pimpernel.^ 


liB  preparation  is  made  for  the 
le  fiiinilj,  the  poor  mechanic,  who 
ho  end  of  his  week  of  toil,  and  is 
nc/  not  to  look  like  a  king,  but  to 
for  two  nights  and  a  day.  Do  we 
w  mechanic?  Why,  thcro  in  no 
rope  lo  rich  I    He  baa  eamrd  his 


otium  cum  diffnUate^—^hlch  they  hare  not;  ic 
is  his  r^ht,  not  inherited  from  dead  men,  bat 
the  achievement  of  his  own  power  •ndwill ; 
and  for  the  bows  and  grimaces  and  Ilpwvio^ 
of  hollow  courtiers,  he  is  surrounded  by  IotI«« 
looks  and  sympathizing  hearts  and  wfluaff 
hands." 
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HUB   OR  BUST. 

Iiller.  whylietlown  todie? 

Beller  rub  ihan  rust 
Hark !  the  Inrk  MngH  in  tbe  ikj, 

"  Die  when  (lie  thou  must  I 
Day  is  wakinft,  leavn  are  shaldag 

Beller  rub  lliao  ru»L" 


ne  who  will  Dot  work  nlittll  want; 

Naught  for  nBUglit  is  juM, — 
Won't  do,  inimf  do,  when  lie  ntn'i; 

"  Better  rub  than  met. 
Bee«  are  fljine,  sloth  i»  djing, 

Better  rub  than  rust," 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  AUTHORS 

Sn^a  ^itb  ill  thi  ^\ii\  ^Itrabt  of  l^t  ITintlttitt^  Ctntng; 

OR    FROM    1840   TO   1849    INCLUSIVE. 


A.bererombie,  John  fl781-lS44),  of  Aberdeen,  an  eminerl  EdinUii^ 
pb.vHician.  TU  IntellrttiuU  Brvtn  and  the  IvutHgatvm  of  TnA,  dindti 
chiefty  againtl  MaleriaUtn»:  a jxniullir  mclaphvaiciil  worl^  lued  aa  a  iMl- 
book  in  manj  achoold :  The  PhilaaBpliy  of  a*  "Mami  Falingt. 


Sttrham,  diehard  Harris  (1788-I84S).  an  Kf.iscopal  d^rtcraia^  ■ 
minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's.  3/y  0?iuinA]iflbfia,anovti.  lie  ia  best  knuwn, 
however,  by  a  series  of  huniocou*  itDriee,  in  iirone  aail  TeraE,  fim  pub- 
titthed  in  Bmlk^s  MUeeUanif,  1837.  niider  the  name  of  "Tbomw  In- 
BOldsbv,"  and  now  known  as  Tie  Iwjotdtby  Ijeqejutr,  vliicli  w«*  titv 
popular  in  their  day.  It  duis  not  appear  that  bin  wit  tuid  lilimoT  inlrr- 
iered  with  liiii  dnttes  an  a  clergyman;  and  c«niiiii  it  in  thai  iii  nunc  of 
bis  milin^  however  humorous,  can  be  delected  an  impUM  or  b  maliK> 
cant  alluatOQ. 

Valhtk,aa.  Arnbia-A'Tidti   jrwJj™  No»<A-Wntv™i,  &&-  Jll^H 
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'Seddoes,  27kofnas  Ijoyell  (180^^1849),  roh  of  the  eminent  physician 
Dr.  Thomas  Beddoes.  Tht  Brifl^a  Tragedy^  and  l)eath*a  Jesi-Book,  or 
The  F00C9  Tragedy, 

WesHnfftofiy  Marguerite ,  Countess  of  (1780-1849),  of  Ireland. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Power:  she  early  married  a  Captain  Farmer, 
who  soon  died;  and  then  she  was  imited  to  an  Irish  peer,  Charles 
fTardiner,  Karl  of  Blewiington.  For  many  years  she  was  famed  for  her 
l>eauty  and  aecompliphments.  Omrcrso/ionj?  iciih  Lord  Byron^  two  vol- 
umes ;  The  Idler  in  Italy ^  three  volumes ;  The  Idler  in  France,  two  vol- 
umes; The  Con/essioTU  0/  an  Elderly  Lady,  &c.  &c. 

BurneSy  Mexander  (1805-1841),  traveller  and  Oriental  scholar.  Travis 
in  Bokhara;  a  valuable  work.     Was  treacheroiwly  murdered  in  Cabul. 

Burnej',  J*V*ances, — Madame  IVArblay  (1752-1840), — novelist,  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Bumey,  the  author  of  the  Ifistory  of  Maaie.  In  early 
life  she  published  Evelina,  and  soon  after  Cecilia^  novels,  which  gave  her 
a  high  remitation.  She  was  married  to  C'ount  I^Arblay,  a  French 
refugee.  Two  years  after  her  death  a])i>eared  her  Diary  and  Letters^ 
edited  by  her  niece,  in  five  volumes. 

Sutler,  Tfllliam  Archer  (1814-1848),  of  Ireland ;  religious  and  philo- 
sophical writer;  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Ijcetures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  remarkable  lor 
their  learning,  eloquence,  and  depth  of  judgment. 

Cary,  Henry  J^rancis  (1772-1844),  translator  of  tlieDm^jaCbmnwc/to of 
Dante;  of  tlie  Birds  of  Aristophanes;  and  of  the  Ode»  of  Pindar:  all 
of  which  are  well  executed. 

Coleridge f  JHenry  kelson  (1800-1843),  was  the  author  of  The  Literary 
Remains  0/  his  UnclCf  Samuel  Tiylor  Coleridge;  of  a  lively  narrative.  Six 
Months  in  the  West  Indies;  and  of  the  valuable  and  instructive  book, 
Iniroduetion  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets.  At  the  end  of  the 
Introduction  to  this  work  is  the  following  beautiful  tribute  to 


THE  VJLLUE  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

These  inestimable  advantages,  which  no  modem  skill  can  wholly  coun- 
terpoise, are  known  and  felt  by  the  scholar  alone.  He  has  not  failed,  in 
the  sweet  and  silent  studies  of  his  youth,  to  drink  deep  at  those  sacred 
fountains  of  all  that  is  just  and  beautiful  an  human  language.  The 
thoughts  and  the  words  of  tlie  master-spirits  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  are 
inseparably  blended  in  his  memory;  a  sense  of  their  marvellous  har- 
monies, their  exquL^ite  fitness,  their  consummate  polish,  has  sunken  for- 
ever in  his  heart,  and  thence  throws  out  light  and  fragrancy  upon  the 
gloom  and  the  annoyances  of  his  maturcr  years.  No  avocations  of  pro- 
fessional labor  will  make  him  abandon  their  wholesome  study  j  in  the  midst 
of  a  thousand  cares,  he  will  find  an  hour  to  recur  to  his  boyish  lessons, — 
to  reperuse  them  in  the  pleasurable  consciousness  of  old  associatiomL 
and  in  tlie  clearness  of  manly  judgment,  and  to  apply  them  to  himseli 
and  to  the  world  with  superior  profit.  The  more  extended  his  sphere 
of  learning  in  the  literatiu^  of  modem  Europe,  the  more  deeply,  though 
the  more  wisely,  will  he  reverence  that  of  classical  antiquity;  and  in 
declining  age,  when  the  appetite  for  magazines  and  reviews,  and  the  ten- 
times  repeated  tnuth  of  the  day,  has  miled,  he  mil  xetAie,  ^  Sx.  "ww^ 
widun  a  circle  of  schoolfellow  friends,  and  end  Ida  Becv]AsiX  «tea!Qi«s  «J^^ 
b^gan  them,  with  his  Homer,  his  Horace,  and  hia  ShaVcB^peare, 
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d  other  pueiuB.     Was  one  of  the  writen;  in  t£e  A  thaneum. 

Israeli,  fsaae  (lT(tS-IS43{,  ran  of  im  Ilalian  Jew,  luid  fiali«r  u(  BL 
Hon.  Benjaniin  DLsraeli,  M.P.  Curimiiiu  o^  IMrratart,  two  Tolum*; 
Quorrelt  <y  Aviiatrs,  three  ToltiineB  i  Caiianitia  nj  Anlhtrt,  two  Tolnmc: 
Jlmmitiu  ^  Xiln-olure,  conEiatinj-  of  Eketcbm  anil  i'harict«n  of  Ehglldi 
Ulcratiire.  All  these  worka  are  the  reiiult  of  estciui  ve  reiuUn^  tuul  cUDlali  i 
a  vast  anioiint  of  curioua,  iiitereHting,  nod  vnluBble  ielbnnation. 

S'Oylv,  George  (1773-1B46),  a  clergjmui.  In  conjunrtion  witk  Re». 
Kichnrd  Mant,  lie  prepared  «a  Amiofaled  tditiin  of  fXi  liiMe. 

Fh-anklin,  John  (178<>-1S47  probablv),  ihv  renowned  travtdlci,  «ho 
perished  in  ^e  Arctic  regions  kUiuI  fS47;  for  the  time  aoil  place  uuj 
manner  of  his  death  ore  unknown.  ISarroiiit  oj  a  Jmtmry  (n  iJu  Sliara 
■if  Uie  Polar  Stat,  ISl^Et ;  tlarraiine  of  a  SKond  Eipedititm,  l^f,  lSSi-J7. 

ja-ere,  J.  MiotAam  (17G0-1846),  diplomatiat  and  poet,  and  one  of  At 
founders  of  the  Qiuuirrhj  Jteuian;  Muvisler  in  ^pnin  during  the  Puiiin- 
tiiiUr  Wat,  and  liir  many  jean  a  rcaident  of  Alalta,  where  he  died. 
Works — n  hniiiorDUs  poeiu,  alternately  eoiuie  and  eerioos,  entitled  Jfai 
liii'-re^limj  r<uliri,Lir-irrUttiagUi  King  Arthur  midkijiIiaiaidTiibtt;  Pnlm 
VI  VfM:  111-  :iL(.  trannluted  Thmmi*  with  great  fidelity  and  kIwmicc: 
Tl:e  Chmh,  The  Aehamiam,  TU  Kmglls,  and  Tht  Birdi  of  Aristophant*-' 

Gri^n,  Gerald  (1803-1849),  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  a  journalist  and  a 
writer  of  ficUon.     The  Muntlrr  3\iieg,-  The  QJltginm;  TU  Siivit,  &c. 

£hfrnej>,JdMepA  JbAM{\78S-184!!),a.miD\gt»rotthe''Soi:ietyo{Fcieaii,'' 
a  known  mure  as  a  philanthropist  than  as  an  aiitlior:  still,  he  puhlithed 
some  works  of  great  value.  IjcUen  addrated  to  JTcmy  day,  on  the 
happy  cfl'ccts  of  emanciiNLlion  in  the  West  Indies;  Enayt  m  Oit  En- 
dtnra,  DodriTta,  and  Prnriieat  Operalion*  i^  Chrittvntiij/ ;  Tlumfflilt  iM 
llahil  and  I>itdpline;  On  Ihe  Obaenamx  o^  (V  SiibbfilJi;  TU  Arrordme* 
of  Geukyn  fith  Anliiml  and  Btitaltd  lidi^/n;  Right  Applioatiim  of  Knaii- 
l-'lge.  Ac.  &c.  Ilia  whole  life  was  one  of  most  lu^ivc  bcnevolcnoc  and 
be  I  lull  (.'I'll  ce  in  every  good  cause ;  and  it  id  nstoiiiahbg  how  much  ha 
arc-niplL-liL-d.' 

-flfz//.  2ifisii  (17SS-1844),  Irin-eller.  Aecminl  of  a  Voyofl*  tf  TfiJieoiwy  te 
Ihf.  Hat  CooJt  of  Coreo;  TravO*  in  NorA  Awriea^  ISt?  anil  ISi^;  und 
Eitraclt  from  a  Joumai  tBrUita  on  the  Ooial»  of  OiHt,  Ptrn,  and  Mrxiea. 

Herbert,  Mon.  and  7i'cy.  tttiliatn  (1778-1847),  poet  and  Inuulalor. 
llHga,  H  pOL'tn  founded  on  Bcandioaviaa  histoir ;  InuiBlaliouii  from  ths 
Xtir"c,  Ituliaii,  Spanish,  and  Portuguewi;  Altila,  an  epic  poem  upon  the 
e^l.ilili-lirncnl  of  ClirUtinnily  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Gotbl(^  king. 

Molhniii.  Zor/t  (1773-1840).  Account  of  tlic  Lift  and  Writing*  ef  Lai^t 
l-'elir  lie  I'lV^.' 


Wtiiln  Ih  Okv  pirA>rn»d  U»  Uboa  of  Ufa,  W 
BDjofHl  lu  cnmDTU ;  wbM  ma  gnai  km  *iII 
tXWaitA  lu,  vhtt  wu  •mil  «■  BoltHgUclol: 
he  frrnai  In  Iito  tiDit  and  i>I«b  n>r  tnif 
tliiDKn  ^icrpt  idlflqraa :  bv  wju  vtwC  itionmMj 
»  nwn.  H  KEll  u  ■  ChrlttfsB,  and  emiM  on- 
flWmllr  My.nrllh  lli>  unrtlh-Tfaillftllin 
tn  thi<  if nh  1b  brUM  Alia  nl Ihe  SmDl  «><-'* 

*  in  VigB  vuiihfcilibnMaapHililiitrui*  ' 
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UouA\  U'/teodore  J^dn'arU  (J788-1S42),  I^>n{lon,  dnimatUt,  novt4L«.t,  and 
joiirnalUt.  lie  had  wonderful  power  of  improciaaiishiff,  or  exteini)ora- 
iieoii.s  coinporiition  of  song!*  and  music.  iS<njiii(/«  and  Duinf/s,  tliree  scries*, 
9  volrt.;  UHltrt  Gurney  ;  Jack  Bray  ;  Manvdl ;  Lin't  and  Pride,  &c.;  and 
Dunieroufl  musical  oiiera^.  lie  produced  in  all  about  forty  volumes;  but 
they  have  little  enduring  value. 

^eland,  *ld/tn  (1761-1842),  a  divine,  a  writer  in  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Quarterly  Iteview,  and  author  of  the  learned  work.  Paganism  and  Chri^ 
iianiiy  Compared^ — an  eloquent  exjx^ition  of  the  Buflerings  of  the  early 
Christians. 

fHfffh/,  Henry  Gaily  (1787-1816),  author  of  several  Eastern  tides,  in 
verse,  lldcrim^  a  K^yriajt  Tide,  1816;  Phrosipie,  a  Grecian  Tale;  and 
Alashtarj  an  Arahian  Ta/e,  1817.  They  excited  little  attention,  and  the 
author  turned  his  attention  to  media^'al  architecture.  EccUsiwatical  Archi- 
tecture of  Italy  from  the  Time  of  Omstantine  to  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

Lister,  2**  !£•  (  -1842),  novelist  and  biographer.  Novels, — Granby, 
Herbert  Lacy,  and  Arlington;  also,  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Administration 
cf  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  3  vols. 

Waff  inn,  Tfllliam  (1794-1842),  of  Cork,  a  distinguished  periodical  wTiter, 
contributing  chiefly  to  Blai'Jrwood  and  Fraser.  His  best  articles  were  a 
Beries  of  admirable  Shalcspeare  Papers,  and  a  scries  of  Homeric  Ballade, 
For  Bpecimens  of  the  latter,  see  Classical  Literature,  under  "  Homer." 

Man/,  !Rev.  Richard  (1776-1848),  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  In  1815,  rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopgate;  in  1820,  Bishop 
of  Killaloe;  and,  in  1823,  translated  to  the  See  of  Down,  Connor,  and 
Dromore,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  His  prose  works  are  mostly 
■ermoDB ;  his  poetical, — Miscellaneous  Poems,  The  Slave,  and  other  P(teticid 
Piece*,  the  British  Mf/nths,  and  some  sweet  Sacred  Lyrics.  In  conjunction 
with  Kev.  George  l^Oyly,  rector  of  Lambeth,  he  prepared  an  etlition  of 
the  Bible,  with  a  selection  of  notes  from  the  best  commentators  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Harry  at,  JFrederfck-  (1792-1848),  Captain  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
celebrated  painter  of  English  sailor-life.  Frank  Mild  may,  1829;  Newton 
Forster,  1832;  Peter  Simple,  1833;  Jacob  Faithful^  1835;  Midshipman 
Eagy,  1836,  <&c.  &c. 

Mitctfell,  Thomas  (1781^1845),  a  distinguished  classical  critic.  Editions 
of  Aristophanes  and  Sophocles.  His  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the  Comedies 
o^  ArisU^fthanes  is  one  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  literary  criticism  in  our 
Unguage.  The  characters  of  Socrates  and  Plato  have  nowhere  been 
more  eloquently  and  truthfully  drawn. ^ 

H&rier,  JTames  ^1780-1849),  Secretary  of  Embassy  in  Egypt.  Journey 
through  Persia  xn  ISOS  and  1S09.  A  Second  Journey  through  Persia^ 
between  IS  10-16,  "Morier's  Journeys  are  justly  regarded  as  works  of 
authority  on  the  civil,  political,  domestic,  and  commercial  circumstances 
of  the  Persians." — Lowndes.  Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan,  three 
▼olomes;  Zohrab  the  Hostage,  1832;  Mirza,  1841.  All  these  novels  per- 
tain to  the  manners  of  the  East« 

}fudie,  Robert  (1777-1842),  a  voluminous  wTiter;  wrote  and  compiled 
abont  ninety  volumes.  A  Popxdar  Guide  to  the  Observation  of  Nature,  two 
•erieii  of  four  volumes  each,  entitled  The  Heavens,  the  Earth,  the  Sea,  and 
the  Air,  and  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter;  The  Feathered  Tribes  of 
Oreai  Britain;  Babylon  the  Great , — a  Picture  of  Men  and  TKx'a9%  \tv  Lotvr 

inamtncUiirom  thin  '^  Discourse;' we  the  Qmpmdiwn  of  Olasnoal  Literotwrt, 
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don/  THt  BrilM  Jfatumlkt;  Man, — PhynKiat,  ilorat,  Saeiat,  a 

Uetiuil,  &c. 
Sorter,  Sir  Sloberi  A'^r  (1775-1342),  a  pninier  and  intvcllcr,  in  ithii*  I 

lutlur  characler  he  will  be  esjiecislly  remcmbvciil ;  lot  no  iQorn  inlcnit- 1 

ing  work  of  ilie  kind  i^an  be  foond  than  his  Travdn  in  Oturyia,  Ptnin,  I 

Armenia,  Ancient  Bubylonia,  &c,  1817-20. 
Trichard,  Jamet  Coffle*  (1786-1843),  n  distlngniobnt  elhnoltwb*  tA\ 


physician.    ReMotthn  iiila  Iht  Phytirai  IJiglary  i^  lUatikiiul,  1813:  Till 
""'_'■'     "'■■     "  ■■      .  "■"■,   ""e  S'aHirat   '" 

,■  be  said  lo  liarc  been  the  8rR 

Ibe  rsnk  of  a  «c 


1  Origin  of  tht  Celtic  Naiuna,  1831 ;  Tlie  A'udira/  Itittary  tj  Mmt  I 
He  may  be  said  lo  liare  been  the  tint  who  roiaed  ethndogf  n  { 


^eynoldi,  J^edet'let:  (17*15-1841),  dmrnWic  wrilcr;  author  of  ikiaA^ 
one  himdreil  piec<e!i,  Che  beet  of  wluch  aie—Th*  DtamotiM;  Jjui^  wIm  I' 
Yoa  Otn;  The  Ddinqaent;  Boa  la  Oroio  Ridi;  Managem^tl,  Av.  , 

Xote,  mUiam  J/e*'«r/(I775-1843),tnuiBlWorof  the  OrlhnAa FariomiA  ! 
AJiosto,  and  author  of  a  Tolume  of  poems  entitled  TA<  Giaadf,  i^  St,  LniL  \ 

Stirling,  John  (1B06-18441,  conductor  of  the  MfAownim;  Pnent;  Smi/t ' 
in  l&  AlJieniaua  and  Blackwood:  Strafford,  a  tragod/. 

2'ennttni,  Tfyiliam  (1785-1848),  Scotch  poet,  and  ProfeBsor  of  Otknial 
Louguugea  ut  St.  Andrew's,  ^nater  Fmr,  a  movk-liuroiu  pwm  un  111* 
□ituTiitge  of  Muggie  Lauder,  the  fnmoiw  heroine,-  of  Scottish  «ing;  Dam 
o]  Fife;  Din^a^  Dokbi  of  Hit  OalhtdraL 

Tonna,  Mrt.  Charlotte  ^izabelW  (1700-1846),  is  the  Duthorpf  A 
great  number  of  exccllei^l  prose  works,  oiid  of  iwiiie  eweet  ndi^oH  ' 
poeliT,  Of  theformerari!— rAefWe^Oui-ci:/,,'  n«  HVobjw  ^  »W»,-. . 
Foi>el\D0il  a.-nA  IVufA,-  Jii^im  Captu;  Toiaiuui  lUtutlmlioivi.i.hitx  voIuUM^  ^i 
&t'.  Iler  longcat  poem  is  Ofrie.  a  Mitaioaary  Talf.  Hlie  edited  Tht  CIWw-  ■ 
Una  lindiei  Magazine,  a  iiiiiniiniciit  of  her  la!ciii»,  industry,  and  piotj. 

Tur4ii-i',  .'<!infoii  (17B«-lSI7i,  a  London  soliritor  and  histtoiian.    A  /i» 

ti'icn-l  iliMi'ryif  Ih.:.   World;  XD  hutorioul  |iOBiii,  Ridutnl  i'hird.     InoW 
ol'  \ni  work^  Ik.-  thus  speulu  of  the 


the  patiicians  were,  wliu  led  her  armies  to  lhut^^  Tictories  viiich  e.  .. 
blifilicd  her  republic,  ve  nmy  inter  (rata  the  foci  that  one  of  her  gnatot 
eoiH|iieriii'rt  in  Atricu,  licfciro  Scipio,  though  a  patrician  of  liiglt  rank, 
[jt>s?iv.>ud  but  hcieii  iu;n«  of  land  for  tlie  eiipporl  uf  lii»  funilT.  In  tiM 
F^lale  luxury  wu^  iiii)>o«eible  and  unvalued,  and  the  mind  mw  utvigontfil 
\,y  \{^  loiuperuiL-  IlkhI.  But  when  expeusivfl  habits  tnade  ridiea  fMCTttJil. 
Lutli  hody  and  spirit  berame  enervated. 

Xytler,  tPatrick  M-axfr  (171)1-1848),  of  Winhurgh,  h«i  of  ton! 
Woodhouflclec  who  wrote  the  Vniitnal  HiMry.  Tlic  Min  wraie  Jlii*tiy 
^  SeoUanJ  from  Alexander  111.  lo  the  UnU  ol'  Uie  Crt.wxu^  IWSj 
lAva  of  iSeolliih  WorMei^ ;  and  Life  of  Sir  (falls'  Balmj/h. 

TTard,  ft.  Stumer  {17(i4-184G),  held  uflice  in  the  Admiraltx.  ZWm>aii« 
or  Ihr  Man  of  Htfinetnait.  n  sort  of  tnetuihyiucu]  and  icliginns  romaacc; 
Dt  Vere,  or  Uie  Man  of  ladepatdauie,-  Dt  Ui/un/,  er  tht  VnafbiM  Mim. 
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FRANCIS  JEFFREY,  1773-1850. 

;i8  (Lord)  Jeffrey,  the  great  Coryphseus  of  English  criticB,  was  born 
jity  of  Edinburgh  on  the  23d  of  October,  1773.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
reorge  Jeffrey,  who,  being  bred  to  the  law,  had  attained  to  the  position 
of  sessions.  From  his  infancy  the  son  evinced  the  greatest  quickness  of 
nsion  and  lively  curiosity,  and  could  read  well  when  only  in  his  fourth 
e  was  sent  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  in  1781,  where  he  remained 
9.  He  then  went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  had  the  benefit 
astruction  of  some  of  the  best  professors  in  the  kingdom.  He  stayed 
owever,  but  two  sessions,  and,  in  1791,  he  entered  Queen's  College, 
But  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford  did  not  agree  with  his  Scottish  tastes 
ings,  and  he  remained  there  but  one  session,  when  he  returned  to  Edin- 
id  resumed  his  legal  studies. 

cember,  1792,  Mr.  Jeffrey  became  a  member  of  the  "Speculative  6o- 
-an  extra-academical  school  of  oratory  and  debate,  and  of  literary  corn- 
connected  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  On  this  intellectual 
e  met  and  contended  with  Walter  Scott,  Henry  Brougham,  James 
osh,  Francis  Horner,  John  Archibald  Murray,  and  others  who  after- 
icame  distinguished  in  the  literary  or  political  world ;  and  through  life 
bled  to  recall  his  connection  with  this  society,  which,  while  it  had  con- 
greatly  to  his  pleasure,  had  done  so  much  to  prepare  him  for  the 
'on tests  of  the  world.  In  December,  1794,  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
•lied  himself  with  his  usual  energy  to  his  profession.  But  success  in 
is  seldom  attained  until  after  years  of  dreary  toil  and  perseverance; 
Jeffrey  wrote  to  his  brother,  so  late  as  1803,  that  he  had  not  made  £100 
ne  year  by  his  profession.  In  1801  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wilson,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
\t.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrew's. 

,  obvious  that  the  intellectual  activity  of  Jeffrey  and  his  associates, 
^  ambition  and  conscious  power,  could  not  long  be  restrained  within 
ow  professional  channels  to  which  it  was  then  confined.  Their  soi^al 
;eived  a  valuable  addition,  in  1797,  by  the  arrival  in  Edinburgh  of  the 
Iney  Smith,  who,  in  the  preface  to  his  Essays,  has  given  some  account 
nial  associates,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.^  Of 
nt,  so  important  in  our  author's  life,  and  which  in  its  results  placed 
he  head  of  the  literary  world,  I  will  give  his  own  account,  somewhat 
.,  as  communicated  to  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  in  November,  1846: — 
inot  say,  exactly,  where  the  project  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  first 
r  among  the  proprietors.  But  the  first  serious  consultations  about  it — 
ch  led  to  our  application  to  a  publisher — were  held  in  a  small  house 
then  lived,  in  Buccleuch  Place.  They  were  attended  by  Sydney 
'.  Horner.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Lord  Murray,  and  some  of  them  also  by 
ibb  Seymour,  Dr.  John  Thomson,  and  Thomas  Thomson.    The  first 

1  Bee  the  arconnt  in  tho  biogmpby  of  Sydney  Smith. 
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ira  were  given  lo  the  publiEher,— he  laking  tbe  ritk  aod  daTisjItg 
Tbcre  was  then  Qo  indiTidual  «dilori  but  u  muiy  »r  ut  u 
bs  got  to  stlcnd,  naed  to  meet  in  a  dingj  nwin  of  Witeoii'a  priuliiiii-ollini.  tl 
Crsig's  Close,  where  the  proora  uf  our  own  »rticles  were  read  over  uid  rcmtrM 
upon,  and  attempts  made  also  to  ait  in  judgment  ou  the  Taw  moouscilpti « 
■wi:r-B  then  oflVrcii  by  etrangera.  Bu(  we  had  seldom  p«.tience  to  gu  Uu 
with  tbis{  and  it  'was  soon  found  neceesar;  lo  bare  a  cvapansilil*  r41\oi\ 
the  office  waa  preaaed  upon  me."^ 

The  lint  number  of  the  EdinhurgK  Sanew  appeared  na  the  lit  of  IfoTcadat 
IHO!.  The  number  of  copii^i  printed  w»  seven  huoilrcd  and  Qftf.  Tilt 
mand.  however,  eioeeded  this  limited  supply:  seven  hundred  and  fifty «i 
were  thrown  off,  and  bucocmIvb  editions,  sIlII  more  numerou*.  were  called  (R 
lu  IXOg  the  i]UiLrl£rly  cirnulalion  htd  risen  to  about  nine  Uiijimnd:  It  ^ 
thought  lo  have  reached  it«  maximum  abuut  1M3,  when  twelve  or  UuiiMf 
thousand  copieB  went  printed.  [/ 

Never  agaiu,  perhaps,  will  one  generation  of  critics  have  incli  a  bj 

harvest  to  reap, — such  a  magnificent  riolago  lo  gather  in.     Could  the 

have  surveyed  the  thirty  yeura'  produce  that  lay  bcjbre  him,  XtaiUat  h& 
oritiPBl  dietribulinn.  he  must  have  boen  overwhelmed  by  ila  prodlgajitj  mi 
richni^Ea.  There  was  the  poetry  of  Crabbe.  of  Campbell,  Uoore,  Suutlicy,  Ocll- 
ridge,  and  Wordaworth.—lypes  of  different  aohoots;  there  was  the  §f 
chivalry  of  Scott,  with  his  long  file  of  Dovela  ajid  romanees,  like  an  nJlstt 
proce^eiun  of  the  representatives  of  all  agoi.  ccnditione,  and  caunLrlcsi 
was  the  Oriental  splendor  aud  grace  of  ByroQ.  ajlemating  witb  liia 
energy  and  gloomy  philosophy. — the  still  more  erring  and  cxtiavogaat 
of  Shelley,— and  the  youthful  bloom  of  Eests ;  there  were  the  IaIas  uf  Hadt 
Ed^worlh,  of  Miaa  Auaten.  Gait,  Wilaoa.  and  other  not  unwortliy  a*»a 
Ihe  histories  of  Hallam.  and  the  hiatorioal  pictures  of  Macaulay  j  iununumUl 
biographies  of  great  contemporaries  who  had  gone  befure, — the  Sh<(id*M 
Cutrans,  Wilberforces,  and  llebers;  innumerable  books  of  trtivel,  that  tbn* 
open  the  vorld  to  oar  curious  gaxe)  the  gossiping  Ireaaures  of  Stravbtrry  ffill 
and  other  family  repoaiuiries.  that  rerived  the  wiii  aod  paet«  and  brautlMdn 
n  jinel  age  {  the  diaries  of  Evi'lyn  and  Fepys  i  the  inimiUblti  lettfn  of  Oiivptf 
drawn  from  their  sacred  privacy ;  the  policy  and  iQlri,?ue»  of  courN  laicl  haXj  j 
the  whole  world  of  literature  and  the  living  world  of  Europe  etirrod  to  UiA-i 
inmost  depths.  What  rich  materials  in  the  wars  and  politics  of  the  tlDUB>^lK< 
the  rise  and  full  of  Ifapolcoa,— in  the  overthrow  of  kings  and  dyua«tt«^^ — Is' 
the  perturbations  even  of  the  mighty  heart  of  England  throbbing  to  b*  frMi 
-What  discovcrici  in  science  aud  the  arts,— slcam.  gas.  railways,  and  all  tM. 
facililates  and  sweetens  social  intercourse!  Over  such  vast  and  inlcmUaf 
fields  had  the  Edinburgh  Stvietc  lo  trarel,  moving  firmly  under  tba  goldaM* 
of  iis  LiliUir,  with  elate  and  confident  step,  and  atteudud  by  tltousjindt  wlw 
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all  the  time  that  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  editing  the  i?«?ieu>,— exerting  an  in- 
1  the  republic  of  letters  more  commanding  and  more  wide-spread  in 
lispheres  than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived — he  was  steadily  ad- 
n  his  practice  at  the  bar,  and  gaining  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer  second 
is  reputation  as  a  critic.  In  1820  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the 
y  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1829  he  was  chosen  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
honor  unanimously  conferred  upon  him  by  his  brethren  of  the  bar, 
h  was  jastly  regarded  not  only  as  a  token  of  personal  confidence  and 
lit  as  an  unequivocal  recognition  of  his  having  reached  the  summit 
>fession  as  an  advocate.  On  his  election  to  this  office,  he  resigned  the 
■»  of  the  Edinburgh  Re.mcw  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Macvey  Napier, 
ir  18.10  brought  Mr.  Jeflrey  prominently  into  public  life,  by  his  being 
I  Lord  Advocate — the  prime  minister  for  Scotland — in  the  administra- 
irl  Grey.  He  accepted  the  office  with  sincere  reluctance,  for  he  had 
he  retirement  of  private  life,  in  which  he  had  his  chief  solace  and  de- 
e  was  elected  to  Parliament,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
February,  18.31,  and  remained  a  member  for  more  than  three  yean, 
barely  sustained  his  former  reputation,  but  did  not  add  to  it;  and 
»  delivered  a  brilliant  speech  in  favor  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  made  no 
o  shine  as  a  debater. 

retirement  from  political  life,  he  was  welcomed  again  to  the  Supreme 

his  country  by  the  legal  profession  and  by  the  public;  for  all  had 

e  in  his  learning,  his  discernment,  and  his  industry,  as  well  as  his 

moral  principles.'     His  judicial  labors  were  relieved  by  his  unabated 

terature.    He  contributed  a  few  articles  to  his  early  love,  the  Edin- 

hiding  critiques  on  the  lives  of  Mackintosh  and  Wilberforce;  and  at 

consented  to  the  publication  of  a  selection  from  the  whole  of  his  con- 

,  similar  collections  having  been  made  and  published  with  great  suc- 

the  writings  of  Macaulay  and  Sydney  Smith.    The  work  appeared  in 


ill  not  attempt.  Sut)8erTlent  to 
>lerant  to  all  who  iliffercd  from 
ihing  with  illiberal  and  ignorant 
:he  head  which  was  mlMK)  to  con- 
rs«iou,  or  the  voice  which  dared  to 
reedum, — were  the  rulinic  men  of 

that  day.  A  spirit  of  inteniie  jol>- 
ied  all  departments  of  the  puMic 
.  the  knowledge  of  this,  the  greateflt 
•ciencca,  waa  the  best,  if  not  the 
art  to  public  favor.  Eflucatlon  of 
was  Jacolnnical, — mi»(«iun8  abntad 
>inical,  —  public  meotiiig^»  or  di»- 
I  ptditical  Bubjectn.  fiat  revolution. 
le  demon  f>f  vulgar,  cringing,  in8f>- 
Dco  reigne'l  fiaraniuunt.  and  trinl 
generuos  aapiriition,  ev«!n  in  its 
rk. 

,  thia  hydra-headed  monster  did 
ituroon  afrlplinga  unfi>lil  the  defy- 
'  of  the  Rlinbunjh  Rmiew;  and 
it  aloft  against  many  a  hurricane, 
inted  it  triumphantly  on  the  grave 
ita|{oniat.  The  united  hardiluKMi 
■the  fpftrlesaneMi  of  youth  with  the 
'  manliood — with  which  its  pages 
ed  to  the  vindication  of  popular 
»  fhout  of  merriment,  or  the  cut- 

wlth  which  it  uniformly  (tainted 
sd  Mid  pompous  form  of  venorable 


abuse, — Its  irreverent  mockery  of  aolemn  and 
time-honored  prejudices,  and  its  free,  truthful 
handling  of  the  great  principlea  of  Justice  and 
liberty, — have  rendered  this  remarkable  Jour> 
nal  a  kind  of  mausoleum,  reared  for  the  inter- 
ment of  defunct  and  antiquated  error.  It  will 
stand  as  long  as  our  language  is  understood,— 
a  noble  monument  to  tell  posterity  of  the  nar- 
row, perverted  bigotry  which  oppressed  their 
forefathers,  and  of  those  daring  spirits  by 
whom  the  chains  were  broken  and  the  captive 
mind  si't  free.*'— JVbr«/t  British  Review,  xiii. 
27  fl,  '277. 

1 "  Ili^  gre^t  courtesy  to  the  bar,  and  his  singu- 
lar patience,  might  be  taken  as  mo<1els  of  judl- 
<'ial  donu>anor.  But  who  sluill  tell  the  almcist 
magic  charm  that  he  imparted  to  the  dull 
routine  of  a  Court  of  Justice?  That  he  t4 niched 
nothing  which  he  did  not  adorn  waa  the  least 
of  his  ])ralse.  How  many  sat  dally  there, 
liiitening  to  the  wonderful  words  of  that  now 
remarkable  sage,  replete  with  wisdom,  eU>- 
quence,  and  XeaaX  lore — catching  thoae  bright 
jewels  wliich  Tie  scattered  as  profusely  over 
the  musty  pages  of  a  trumpery^  Record^  as  if 
he  were  engaged  on  some  immortal  work  I  *  *^ 
We  may  see  great  lawyers  and  great  Judges  in 
our  day,  but  we  shall  never  look  upon  hia  like 
again."— AortA  BritUh  Review,  zill.  283. 
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1S14.  ia  Tour  Tolamn,  whioh  comprited  onlf  kboat  *  tliird  of  ivbot  bs  M 
actiuUy  irri(t«D  for  the  Btcitu-, 

Durtng  the  tatter  yean  of  Lord  Jcffrev'a  liTe,  thouith  hi*  heullh  had 
•haken  hj  aovrral  severe  sltscks,  hJB  checrfalneH  and  clettnixM  «f  isUUMt 
were  uadiminished.     He  Karrelj  leemed  old  at  MTeotj-cix.     RnaiiDt  t 
■iHncea  had  revived  hi»  intcreat  in  the  EdiiAnrgX  Saneie.     Bi*  imlf  a 
dauffhtcr,  vnu  marrieil  Lo  Mr.  EinpHn,  pnifeuor  of  law  in  EacI  India  OiUafh 
•t  Haileyliury  ;  and  in  18*7,  ou  Uia  death  of  Mr.  Macrey  Napier,  Mr,  E 
•ucceodcd  to  the  editornliipor  that  journal,  Irom  which  his  illu>lrii>i»  r 
bad  derived  lucliwlid  aud  luting  honun.    He  odcuioiiallyeiniJlnfHf  a  '■ 
hour  ill  fliding  the  editor  until  within  one  week  of  his  death,  and  hM  ii 
even  within  four  dsya  nf  it.    On  retaming  from  the  cuurt  on  Tuesdajr,  JunMJ 
SS,  ISSO,  he  complained  of  a  slight  secnaiou  of  cold ;  ferer  eciaed,  uid  < 
■uecpedlng  Saturday,'  January  SS.  whil«  hia  medii^al  BltendosI  wa4  in  tbetA' 
of  feeling  hia  pulae.  life  became  exlincL     "  He  WM  mourned  deeply  and  wi 
with  no  comui'm  lorrow.    He  hod  lived  and  died  among  his  own  pwpiai 
falB  native  cuunlrv,  amidal  her  grief,  rejcneed — and  will  long  ntjoiae— ii 
fame/'- 

TIIF.    rF.RISfl\ril.E   NATUBE   OF   A    POETS  FAME. 

Next  to  the  impressiou  of  the  vast  ferfilit;r>  compass,  aihI 
beauty  of  our  English  jioetry,  the  reflection  that  recurs  mnrt 
frequently  and  forcibly  to  ug,  in  Bccompanyuig  Sir.  ('atnplwli 
through  tiiB  wide  survey,  ia  the  perishable  nature  of  jHWliiil 
fame,  and  the  speedy  oblivion  that  has  overtaken  so  wiuiy  of  tbl 
promised  heirw  of  iromorlaUtv.  Of  near  two  hundred  oud&llf 
authors,  whose  works  are  cit«d  in  these  volumee,'  by  litr  lli« 
greater  part  of  whom  were  celebrated  in  their  generation,  then 
arc  not  thirty  who  now  enjoy  any  thing  that  can  be  called  popu- 
larity— whose  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  ordiaar/ 
readers — in  the  shops  of  ordinary  Iwoksellers — or  in  the  press  fw 
repubHcatiou.  About  fifty  more  may  be  tolerably  liimiliitr  to 
men  of  taste  or  literature;  the  rest  slumber  on  the  phelvtsi  of 


'.e\t  t^nnc;  And  whAt  w«  1]4VH  wrltl'n  !■  I  t.ni  iltep  philuiotthj.  mcli  u  li-fl  «*»rr  lu* 
Jul  gAi-lnnd  \EiA  on  hia  h'toored  lovll.  |  Wlio  \imirA  UUu  IJettur  imil  Iu41>pl«  tlWB  b» 

«  «"!•  ^own  ta^la  ni 

ilnchwit.    For  Clio 
10  hKlutioo  of  hia 

hia  rrli-Dctabl|v-can  emn  joL  .p^-ak,.,r  writ^  « 

«nU  u  m  rrillc.  »  ■  UwjiT,  uid  at  n  JmlB*, 

hiidalLf  iDlcjTinine.    Up  *a*  lli"  r<<  -i  l«rK.-r 
niliibU  or  ^m'^n^"\il ^ii^'"u''  |.'.,|!.'-'-,',, 


fiagBHl  tHin  ut  •!!  olio  »•»  ••!«  ntnicpd 

JVwa  BrlM^  «"■'.>«.! 
<lli4«l  •  i.'ri  hitii'iidiie  ukRrh  or  bl*  un 

(..  '■'  ■  ...'.■  ■■  '■..    ■     r..rih,  ;v-*,_thr  IHI 
!■■  I  '..l"ni»,     AW,  »i«* 


tbnh  hit  tboaitbu  tniD  Iha  roiini«iii-i  .il  !>»>  i  ->  .v.>vi>-ii-  .^-■■"■■"'  -i/ 
talnif—MI  of  irit,  uid  nii«intn««.,  >i«l  Ui"\  ^  >"x™  >il  -Wtl,  va  \v. 
mail  i-la^tal  Jjinc/,  Jl^t  lluged  ullI)  «-i.ii™\  ili»«.WK:<.\»t>!a«i. 
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ollectors,  and  are  partially  known  to  a  few  antiquaries  and 
cholars. 

Now,  the  fame  of  a  poet  is  popular,  or  nothing.  He  does  not 
ddress  himself,  like  the  man  of  science,  to  the  learned,  or  those 
rho  desire  to  learn,  but  to  all  mankind  ;  and  his  purpose,  being 
)  delight  and  to  be  praised,  necessarily  extends  to  all  who  can 
Boeive  pleasure,  or  join  in  applause.  It  is  strange,  and  some- 
what humiliating,  to  see  how  great  a  proportion  of  those  who  had 
noe  fought  their  way  successfully  to  distinction,  and  surmounted 
le  rivalry  of  contemporary  envy,  have  again  sunk  into  neglect. 
(Te  have  great  deference  for  public  opinion ;  and  readily  admit 
lat  nothing  but  what  is  good  can  be  permanently  popular.  But, 
hile  we  would  foster  all  that  it  bids  to  live,  we  would  willingly 
jvive  much  that  it  leaves  to  die.  The  very  multiplication  of 
orks  of  amusement  necessarily  withdraws  many  from  notice 
lat  deserve  to  be  kept  in  remembrance,  for  we  should  soon  find 

labor,  and  not  amusement,  if  we  were  obliged  to  make  use  of 
lem  all,  or  even  to  take  all  upon  trial. 

As  the  materials  of  enjoyment  and  instruction  accumulate 
round  us,  more  and  more  must  thus  be  daily  rejected  and  left  to 
aste ;  for  while  our  tasks  lengthen,  our  lives  remain  as  short  as 
irer ;  and  the  calls  on  our  time  multiply,  while  our  time  itself  is 
ying  swiftly  away.  This  superfluity  and  abundance  of  our 
"easures,  therefore,  necessarily  render  much  of  them  worthless; 
nd  the  veriest  accidents  may,  in  such  a  case,  determine  what 
art  shall  be  preserved,  and  what  thrown  away  and  neglected. 
Hien  an  army  is  decimatedf  the  very  bravest  may  fall;  and 
lany  poets,  worthy  of  eternal  remembrance,  have  been  for- 
otten,  merely  because  there  was  not  room  in  our  memories  for 
11. 

By  such  a  work  as  the  "  Specimens,"  however,  this  injustice  of 
)rtune  may  be  partly  redressed ;  some  small  fragments  of  an 
nmortal  strain  may  still  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  a  wreck 
f  a  name  preserved,  which  time  appeared  to  have  swallowed  up 
)rever.  There  is  something  pious,  we  think,  and  endearing,  in 
le  office  of  thus  gathering  up  the  ashes  of  renown  that  has 
assed  away,  or,  rather,  of  calling  back  the  departed  life  of  a 
"ansitory  glow,  and  enabling  those  great  spirits  which  seemed  to 
e  laid  forever,  still,  to  draw  a  tear  of  pity,  or  a  throb  of  admi- 
ition,  from  the  hearts  of  a  forgetful  generation.  The  body  of 
leir  poetry,  probably,  can  never  be  revived ;  but  some  sparks 
r  its  spirit  may  yet  be  preserved  in  a  narrower  and  feebler 
ame. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  havoc  which  two  hundred  years 
Eive  thus  made  in  the  ranks  of  our  immortals, — and,  above  all, 
hen  we  refer  their  rapid  disappearance  to  the  quick  BweceasvftTi 
*  new  competitors,  and  the  accumulation  of  more  ^ooA.\^ot\a 
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tlian  there  is  time  to  peruke. — we  naniiot  help  being  diimayeJ  at 
the  prospect  which  liea  before  the  writ«,T!i  of  tbo  prnMnil  ilay. 
There  never  was  an  age  so  prolifie  of  [lopular  piit^try  hb  that  In 
which  we  DOW  live-;  and,  as  wealth,  pupululioii,  aiij  iiluuttlua 
extend,  the  produce  is  likely  to  go  oa  increasing. 

The  last  ten  yeare  have  produced,  we  think,  an  ftnniial  iUppljr 
of  about  ten  thousand  lines  of  good  staple  poetry, — poetry  fnni 
the  very  first  hands  that  we  cftii  boact  of. — that  runs  (luickly  to 
three  or  four  large  editions,  and  is  as  Ukely  to  be  {lormaiieiit  m 
present  success  can  make  it.  Now,  if  this  goc»  on  tor  a  hundred 
years  longer,  what  a  task  will  await  the  pm-bicul  rcMtlirrs  of  1U19! 
Our  living  poets  will  then  be  nearly  us  tild  n*  \\>\ye  iinil  Swill  an 
at  present, — hut  there  will  stand  between  iheiu  unil  that  ([«uiu>^ 
tion  nearly  ten  times  as  much  frcfh  and  fo-sliiouable  tKWtry  u  it 
now  interposed  between  us  and  those  writers ;  and,  it  Kcott,  anil 
Byron,  and  Camnbell  have  already  cast  Pope  and  iiwtfl  a  spak 
deal  into  the  shade,  in  what  form  and  dimensions  are  tbey  toeiB- 
selves  likely  to  be  prcseutcd  to  the  eyes  of  their  grcnt-graiui- 
children? 

The  thought,  we  own,  is  a  little  appalling ;  and,  we  cunfWi  iv 
see  nothing  better  to  imagine  than  that  they  may  find  u  comfort- 
able place  iu  some  now  collection  of  specimens, — the  cenlouiy 
of  the  jiresent  publication.  There, — if  the  future  editor  havGan| 
thing  like  the  indulgciice  and  veneration  for  antiquity  of  hi«  ^tt- 
decessor, — there  shall  posterity  still  hang  with  rapturft  on  the 
half  of  Campbell — and  the  fourth  part  r)f  fiyroQ — and  the  vtxth 
of  Scott — and  the  scattered  tithes  of  Cnihbe — and  the  three  jht 
cent,  of  Southey — while  some  good-natured  critic  shall  sit  in  oui 
mouldering  chair,  and  more  than  half  prefer  them  to  thoM  Iqr 
whom  they  have  been  au[>e«ed©dl 

It  is  an  hyperbole  of  good  nature,  howcv«r,  wo  fear,  to  ascribt 
to  them  even  those  dimensions  at  the  eaA  of  n  century.  After  a 
lapse  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  are  uf^id  to  tltink  of 
the  apace  they  may  have  shrunk  into.  We  have  no  Shakniwore, 
ala«!  to  shell  a  never-setting  light  on  his  coutemporariEs;  aod, 
if  we  continue  to  write  and  rhyme  at  the  present  rule  for  two 
hundred  yeara  longer,  there  must  be  some  new  art  of  shon-hand 
reading  invented,  or  all  reading  must  be  given  up  in  deflpoir. 

J.AKVSCAPB  DEALTY  AND  ITS  ASSQCIATF.D  N.BASVRE!f. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  the  sight  of  a  picture  or 
statue  should  affect  us  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  sight  of  the 
original ;  nor  is  it  much  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  right 
of  a  cottage  should  give  us  something  of  the  same  i'euling  aa  the 
Bight  of  a  pe«tsant's  family,  and  the  a.'tpect  of  a  t<^ii  raise  nd^ 
of  the  same  idean  09  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  pOHj^H 
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^e  may  begin,  therefore,  with  an  example  a  little  more  com- 
'Heated.     Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  common  English  land- 
cape, — green   meadows,  with   grazing   and   ruminating   cattle; 
anals  or  navigable  rivers;  well  fenced,  well  cultivated  fields; 
eat,  clean,  scattered  cottages;  humble  antique  churches,  with 
hurehyard  elms  and  crossing  hedgerows, — all  seen  under  bright 
kies,  and  in  good  weather.     There  is  much  beauty,  as  every  one 
ill  acknowledge,  in  such  a  scene.     But  in  what  aoes  the  beauty 
onsist?     Not  certainly  in  the  mere  mixture  of  colors  and  forms; 
)r  colors  more  pleasing,  and  lines  more  graceful  (according  to 
ny  theory  of  grace  that  may  be  preferred),  might  be  spread 
pon  a  board,  or  a  painter's  pallet,  without  engagmg  the  eye  to 
second  glance,  or  raising  the  least  emotion  in  the  mind ;  but  in 
le  picture  of  human  happiness  that  is  presented  to  our  imagina- 
ons  and  affections, — in  the  visible  and  unequivocal  signs  of 
)mfort,  and  cheerful  and  peaceful  enjoyment — and  of  that  secure 
Qd  successful  industry  that  insures  its  continuance — and  of  the 
iety  by  which  it  is  exalted — and  of  the  simplicity  by  which  it 
contrasted  with  the  guilt  and  the  fever  of  a  city  life ;  in  the 
aages  of  health  and  temperance  and  plenty  which  it  exhibits 
»  every  eye — and  in  the  glimpses  which  it  affords  to  warmer 
oaginations  of  those  primitive  or  fabulous  times,  when  man  was 
Qcorrupted  by  luxurv  and  ambition,  and  of  those  humble  re- 
eats  in  which  we  still  delight  to  imagine  that  love  and  phi- 
(sophy  may  find  an  unpolluted  asylum.     At  all  events,  however, 
is  human  feeling  that  excites  our  sympathy,  and  forms  the  true 
>ject  of  our  emotions.     It  is  man,  and  man  alone,  that  we  see 
I  the  beauties  of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits ;  or,  if  a  more  sen- 
tive  and  extended  sympathy  connect  us  with  the  lower  families 
'  animated  nature,  and  make  us  rejoice  with  the  lambs  that 
eat  on  the  uplands,  or  the  cattle  that  repose  in  the  valley,  or 
ren  with  the  living  plants  that  drink  the  bright  sun  and  the 
limy  air  beside  them,  it  is  still  the  idea  of  enjoyment — of  feel- 
gs  that  animate  the  existence  of  sentient  beings — that  calls 
rth  all  our  emotions,  and  is  the  parent  of  all  the  beauty  with 
hich  we  proceed  to  invest  the  inanimate  creation  around  us. 
Instead  of  this  quiet  and  tame  English  landscape,  let  us  now 
ke  a  Welsh  or  a  Highland  scene,  and  see  whether  its  beauties 
ill  admit  of  being  explained  on  the  same  principle.     Here  we 
all  have  lofty  mountains  and  rocky  and  lonely  recesses,  tufted 
x>ds  hung  over  precipices,  lakes  intersected  with  castled  promon- 
ries,  ample  solitudes  of  unploughed  and  untrodden  valleys, 
imeless  and  gigantic  ruins,  and  mountain  echoes  repeating  the 
ream  of  the  eagle  and  the  roar  of  the  cataract.     This,  too,  is 
autiful,  and,  to  those  who  can  interpret  the  language  it  speaks, 
r  more  beautiful  than  the  prosperous  scene  with  which  we  have 
ntrasted  it.     Yet,  lonely  as  it  is,  it  is  to  the  recollection  of 
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man  and  the  suggestion  of  human  feelincs  that  iU  tMtaut;  alwi  ii 
owing.  The  mere  forms  and  colors  that  ('cini[uiw  \U  visilik 
appearance  are  no  more  capable  of  excilli))^  any  cmotiuu  in  tU« 
mind  than  tiie  forms  and  colors  of  a  Turkey  carpel,  Tl  in  lym- 
pothy  with  the  present  or  the  past,  or  the  irnHgioary  inhabitmU 
of  BUch  a  region,  that  alone  gives  it  either  intor»<t  or  beAOtf  { 
and  the  delight  of  those  who  behold  it  will  alwayn  Iw  fonnd  to 
be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  farue  of  tlicir  iningi oat  inns  and  ihi 
warmth  of  their  eofial  affectiuna.  The  Imdiug;  itnpnawiom  heta 
are  those  of  romantic  seclusion  and  primeval  nimplicity ;  lurcn 
sequestered  in  these  blissful  solitudes,  "from  t»wn«  aud  loib 
remote,"  and  rustic  poets  and  philosopher*  coniuiuning  Ulth 
natdre,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  low  puruuita  and  eelfiall 
malignity  of  ordinary  mortals:  tlien  there  iu  the  eublioKi  im- 
pression of  the  Mighty  Powers  which  piled  the  maMive  clifi 
upon  each  other,  and  rent  the  mountains  Blunder,  and  •catterod 
their  giant  fragments  at  tlieir  base,  aud  all  the  imagM  coniicCMd 
with  the  monuments  of  uiicient  magnilirt^nii^  uiid  «xtin^itiiJi«d 
hoetility, — the  feuds,  and  tlie  combiits,  aud  llie  triumphs  of  Ul 
wild  and  primitive  inhabitants,  contrasted  with  tho  atiUneM  and 
desolation  of  the  scenes  where  they  lie  interred,  and  tb«  romaalU 
ideas  attached  to  their  ancient  traditioufi,  and  the  peculiaritk» 
of  the  actual  life  of  their  deecendanle;  tUeIr  wild  and  enlluK 
Biaatio  ^etry ;  their  gloomy  superetitions ;  their  attoclunKit  tB 
their  ehiela;  the  dangers  and  the  hardships  and  enjo^ meats  of 
their  lonely  huntings  and  fishings ;  their  pastoral  sbioUngV  oB 
the  mountains  in  summer;  and  the  tales  aud  the  aporta  thai 
amuse  the  little  groups  that  are  frozen  into  their  vast  and  Uv&r 
lesa  valleys  iu  the  winter.  Add  to  all  this  the  traces  of  vaat  and 
obscure  antiquity  that  are  imprcsited  on  the  language  and  the 
habits  of  tho  people,  and  on  the  clifls  and  caves  and  ^ruUf 
torrents  of  the  land ;  and  the  solemn  and  touching  refldrtiou, 
perpetually  recurring,  of  the  weakness  and  iueifpiificancB  nf 
perishable  man,  whose  generations  thus  paes  away  into  oblivioa. 
with  nil  their  toils  and  ambition;  while  nature  holds  on  hri 
unvarying  course,  and  pours  out  her  Gtroamti,  and  roucwv  her 
forests,  with  undecaying  activity,  regardlc««  of  the  fato  of  lier 
proud  and  perishable  sovereign. 

SHiKSPE.illE.^ 

In  many  points,  ^r.  Hazlitt  has  acquitted  himself  excellently; 

partly  in  the  development  of  the  principal  characters  with  which 


idinburffli  Rrvine  fbr  Aurul.  IbH.  Upoo  rniri- rpT  ri  iirvW 
tbM  wlMUon  which  1  h».  ■n■<l^  t  critic  In  writing  in  ilia  lb 
tb*  JV'(tM  BriUA  Strlm  nmiu'lu,  -'  II  Snr-  \ 
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speare  has  peopled  the  fancies  of  all  English  readers ;  but 
ipally,  we  think,  in  the  delicate  sensibility  with  which  he 
racea,  and  the  natural  eloquence  with  which  he  has  pointed 
that  fond  familiarity  with  beautiful  forms  and  images, — 
eternal  recurrence  to  what  is  sweet  or  majestic  in  the  simple 
ts  of  nature, — that  indestructible  love  of  flowers  and  odors, 
lews  and  clear  waters,  and  soft  airs  and  sounds,  and  bright 

and  woodland  solitudes,  and  moonlight  bowers,  which  are 
Material  elements  of  Poetry, — and  that  fine  sense  of  their 
finc^ble  relation  to  mental  emotion,  which  is  its  essence  and 
fr'ing  Soul,  and  which,  in  the  midst  of  Shakspeare's  most 
and  atrocious  scenes,  falls  like  gleams  of  sunshine  on  rocks 
ruins, — contrasting  with  all  that  is  rugged  and  repulsive, 
reminding  us  of  the  existence  of  purer  and  brighter  ele- 
3 ! — which  HE  ALONE  has  poured  out  from  the  richness  of 
»vn  mind,  without  effort  or  restraint ;  and  contrived  to  inter- 
le  with  the  play  of  all  the  passions  and  the  vulgar  course  of 
vorld's  affairs,  without  deserting  for  an  instant  the  proper 
ess  of  the  scene,  or  appearing  to  pause  or  digress,  from  the 
of  ornament  or  need  of  repose ! — He  alone,  who,  when  the 
t  requires  it,  is  always  keen  and  worldly  and  practical,  and 
)ret,  without  changing  his  hand  or  stopping  his  course,  scat- 
iround  him,  as  he  goes,  all  sounds  and  shapes  of  sweetness, — 
conjures  up  landscapes  of  immortal  fragrance  and  freshness, 
3Coples  them  with  Spirits  of  glorious  aspect  and  attractive 
;, — and  is  a  thousand  times  more  full  of  fancy  and  imagery 
aplendor  than  those  who,  in  pursuit  of  such  enchantments, 

shrunk  back  from  the  delineation  of  character  or  passion, 
declined  the  discussion  of  human  duties  and  cares.  More 
»f  wisdom  and  ridicule  and  sagacity  than  all  the  moralists 
satirists  that  ever  existed,  he  is  more  wild,  airy,  and  in- 
ve,  and  more  pathetic  and  fantastic,  than  all  the  poets  of  all 
ns  and  ages  of  the  world, — and  has  all  those  elements  so 
ily  mixed  up  in  him,  and  bears  his  high  faculties  so  tem- 
ely,  that  the  most  severe  reader  cannot  complain  of  him 
rant  of  strength  or  of  reason,  nor  the  most  sensitive  for  de- 
)f  ornament  or  ingenuity.  Every  thing  in  him  is  in  unmea- 
\  abundance  and  unequalled  perfection, — but  every  thing  so 
iced  and  kept  in  subordination  as  not  to  jostle  or  disturb  or 
the  place  of  another.  The  most  exquisite  poetical  concep- 
,  images,  and  descriptions  are  given  with  such  brevity  and 
Juced  with  such  skill,  as  merely  to  adorn,  without  loading 
ense  they  accompany.  Although  his  sails  are  purple  and 
.med,  and  his  prow  of  beaten  gold,  they  waft  him  on  his 
ge  not  less,  but  more  rapidlj  and  directly,  than  if  they  had 

composed  of  baser  materials.     All  his  excellencies,  like 

of  JJature  herself,  are  thrown  out  together ;  and,  instead  of 
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interfering  with,  support  and  recummend  e»ch  oilief.  BW 
flowers  are  not  tied  up  id  garlands,  our  bia  fruiu  crushed  iuio 
baskets,  hut  spring  Hviug  from  the  eoil,  in  all  the  dew  and  froJi- 
ness  of  youth  ;  while  the  graeefiil  foliage  in  which  they  lurk,  and 
the  ample  branches,  the  rough  and  vigorous  stem,  and  the  wide- 
spreading  roots  on  whieh  they  depend,  are  present  along  wttli 
iJiem,  and  share,  in  their  places,  the  eijiial  care  of  their  creator. 
What  other  poet  has  put  all  the  charms  of  a  Moonlight  land- 
scape into  a  single  line, — and  that  by  an  image  so  true  to  nature, 
niid  so  simple,  as  to  seem  obvious  to  the  most  common  observa- 
tion ?— 

"  See  bow  llie  Mounlighl  suxra  upon  ihis  bonk  I" 

Who  else  has  expressed,  in  three  lines,  all  that  is  picturesque 
and  lovely  in  a  Summer's  Dawn, — first  setting  before  our  eyes, 
with  magical  precision,  the  visible  appearances  of  the  in»itt 
light,  and  then,  by  one  graceful  and  glorious  image,  pouring  uo 
our  souls  all  the  freshness,  eheerflilness,  and  sublimity  of  return- 
ing morning?— 

— "  Look,  love  1  vhal  envioiM  slreakH 

Do  lau;  tliB  wjvering  cloudB  in  yonder  Eo«l  I 
Nighl's  Piindlea  are  burnt  out, — and  jocund  Day 
Sianits  tiptoe  on  the  mist;  mountiliu'  lopa  T' 

Where  shall  we  find  sweet  sounds  and  odors  so  luxuriouilj 
blended  and  Illustrated,  us  in  these  few  words  of  sweetness  ana 
melody,  where  the  author  says  of  soft  music, — 


"Ob,  it  dime  o'er  my  ear  like  Ibt  sweet  S 
That  breathes  upon  a,  bank  or  violela, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor!" 


v&eW 


This  is  still  finer,  we  think,  than  the  noble  speech  on  Muric  S- 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  only  to  he  compared  with  the  en- 
chantments of  Prosnero's  island,  where  all  the  efieela  of  sweet 
sounds  are  expressed  in  miraculous  numbers,  and  traced  in  their 
operation  on  all  the  gradations  of  being,  from  the  delicate  Ariel 
to  the  brutish  Caliban,  who,  savage  as  he  b>,  is  still  touched  witli 
these  fiupematural  harmonies,  and  thus  exhorts  his  lew  poedcal 
associates : — 

"Be  not  ftfraid ;  tbe  ixle  ii  full  o!  noinai,  .^^H 

Sounds,  tuid  sweet  oin,  thai  ^ve  delight  and  hurt  Mi\     ^^^| 


Sometimes  a  thoiisiind  twangmp  ^^^^ 

Will  hum  about  mine  eus,  and  aometinicH  voioef^  ^^^| 

That,  ir  I  then  had  waked  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again." 

Observe,  too,  that  this  and  the  other  poetical  speeches  of  this 
incarnate  demon  arc  not  mere  ornamento  of  the  poet's  fiuicy,  but 
explain  his  character  and  describe  his  situation  more  bri^y  and 
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ally  than  any  other  words  could  have  done.  In  this  play^ 
,  and  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  all  Eden  is  iin- 
before  us,  and  the  whole  treasury  of  natural  and  super- 
1  beauty  poured  out  profusely,  to  the  delight  of  all  our 
es.     We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  with  quotations ;  but  we 

0  those  plays  generally, — to  the  forest  scenes  in  As  You 
t, — to  the  rustic  parts  of  the  Winter's  Tale, — several  entire 

in  Cymbeliiie,  and  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, — and  many' 
es   in   all   the  other  plays, — as  illustrating  this  love  of 

and  natural  beauty  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, — 
wer  it  had  over  the  poet  and  the  power  it  imparted  to 
Who  else  would  have  thought,  on  the  very  threshold  of 

1  and  midnight  murder,  of  bringing  in  so  sweet  and  rural 
age  as  this,  at  the  portal  of  that  blood-stained  castle  of 
th?— 

"This  giiest  of  summer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve. 
By  his  loved  mansioniy,  that  the  heaven's  oreath 
Smells  wooingly  here :  no  jutty,  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,*  but  tnis  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle.'' 

this  brought  in  for  the  sake  of  an  elaborate  contrast  be- 
the  peaceful  innocence  of  this  exterior  and  the  guilt  and 
3  that  are  to  be  enacted  within.  There  is  no  hint  of  any 
iggestion, — but  it  is  set  down  from  the  pure  love  of  nature 
ility, — because  the  kindled  mind  of  the  poet  brought  the 
scene  before  his  eyes,  and  he  painted  all  that  he  saw  in  his 
The  same  taste  predominates  in  that  emphatic  exhorta- 
evil,  where  Lady  Macbeth  says, — 

"  Look  like  the  innocent  flower, 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it." 

I  that  proud  boast  of  the  bloody  Richard, — 

"But  I  was  horn  so  high : 
Our  aery  bulldeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun !" 

same  splendor  of  natural  imagery,  brought  simply  and 
^  to  bear  upon  stern  and  repulsive  passions,  is  to  be  found 
:^ynic  rebukes  of  Apemantus  to  Timon, — 

"  Will  these  moist  treef*, 
That  have  outlived  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out?    Will  the  cold  brook, 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste 
To  cure  thine  o'er-night's  surfeit  ?" 


J  Coifpu  of  vantage^  convenient  corner. 
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No  one  but  Shakapeare  would  have  thought  of  putting  this  Bsbi 
picture  iDto  the  taunting  addreBs  of  a  snappish  misanthrope,- 
any  more  than  the  following  into  the  mouth  of  a  mercenu 
murderer, 

"ThrirlipBw 
Andii    ■  ■ 

Or  this  delicious  descriptiou  of  concealed  love  luto  that  of  K1 

grctful  and  moralizing  ]>arent, —  1 

"But  he.  Ills  own  afledion's  couiifiellor, 
1%  to  himnclf  so  Becret  and  ho  cloee, 
An  is  the  I>ud  bit  with  an  envious  wortn 
Ere  he  ran  spread  hia  sweet  leaven  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicaie  hla  b«iutj  to  Ihe  sun." 

And  yet  all  these  are  bo  far  from  being  unnatural,  that  ihsf 
are  no  sooner  put  whore  they  are,  than  we  feci  at  once  their 
beauty  and  their  effect,  and  aelinowledge  our  obligations  to  tbit 
exuberant  genius  which  alone  could  thus  throw  out  graces  an^ 
attrnctious  where  there  seemed  to  be  neither  room  uor  call  fof 
them.  In  the  same  spirit  of  prodigality  he  puts  this  raptuniia 
and  passionate  esultiitioii  of  the  beauty  of  Imogen  into  the  mouth 
of  one  who  is  not  even  a  lover, — 


"'Tift  her  brealhing  thai 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thue  I    Tlie  flame  o'  Lhe  taper 
Bows  lowards  her  I  and  woold  under-ueep  hor  lidf^ 
Tu  RM  the  enclofied  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows,  while  and  axure,  liuxd 
With  blue  of  htaven's  own  tiucl  1 — On  ber  left  Lrewtt 
A  mole  dnqoe-^'potted,  like  the  trimntn  dro[a 
I'  (be  bottom  of  a  uowslip  \'' 

mii^t  break  at  once  away  from  the^c  manifold  c 
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J,IA>I  WiiBnawuHTH  waa  born  on  tha  fth  of  April,  17T0,  ftt  Coeka 
mborUncl.  Hie  pareiila  were  of  the  miildle  oIm',  and  designed  tinn  A 
lurr^h  ;  but  pnctr;  aiid  na«  proBpccta  turned  bitn  intouinthor  psUl.  BJ 
it  through  life  wna  poetry,  and  his  piwfeision  that  of  sliunp-dl*tfit«iln 
e  gDvernnipnt.  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  W«ttnornlAnd.  U 
liis  first  sp]>earaTii^e  as  a  [HWt  la  1TS.1,  hj  Ute  publication  of  •  thin  liikri 
iv,  entitl>-d  An  Eixnmg  Walk;  an  BpitUe  in  Vm-at.  aJdmiiad  to  a  reui 


wuUDswoirrn. 
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^J^jt^y.^  In  the  same  year  he  publiahed  Dan'riptice  tSkctrhe^  in  Verse,  taken 
during  a  JPeilestrian  Tour  among  the  Alps,  of  which  Coleridge  thus  writes  in  his 
Miographia  Literaria : — **  During  the  la8t  of  my  residence  at  Cambridge*  1794,  I 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  first  publication,  entitled  De^crip^'iH! 
tSkciches;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  was  the  emergence  of  an  original  poetic  genius 
ibove  the  literary  horizon  more  evidently  announced."  Two  years  after,  the 
two  poets,  thou  porHonally  unkn«)wn  to  each  other,  were  brcnight  together,  at 
27ether  Stowey,  in  Soiiiorsctshire.  Coleritlgc  was  then  in  his  twenty-fourth, 
and  Wordsworth  in  his  twenty-sixth  yc^ar.  A  congeniality  of  pursuit  soon 
fipened  into  intima«'y.  an«l  in  September,  179S.  accompanied  by  Miss  Words- 
worth, they  made  a  tour  in  Germany. 

Wtirtlsworth's  next  publication  was  the  first  volume  of  his  Lyrical  BcUIadHf 
fmbli shed  just  after  he  left  for  the  continent,  by  Joseph  Cottle,  of  Bristol,  who 
purchased  the  copyright  for  thirty  guineas.*  But  it  proved  a  great  failure,  and 
Cottle  was  a  loser  by  the  bargain.  The  critics  were  very  severe  uiK>n  it.  JcfTrey 
Sn  the  Edinburgh,^  Byron  in  his  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  and  James 
BmJih  in  his  JR^ected  Addresses,*  and  others  of  less  note  in  the  literary  world, 
mil  fired  their  shafts  of  reason  and  ridicule  at  him.  Many  years,  therefore, 
elapsed  before  Mr.  Wordsworth  appeared  again  as  a  poet.  But  he  was  not  idle; 
lor  in  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the  failure  of  his  Lyrical  BaUads,  he  wrote 
his  Peter  Bell,  though  he  kept  it  by  him  many  years  Iwfore  he  published  it. 

Wordsworth  married,  in  the  year  hso.'J,  Mi.-«s  Mary  Hutchinson,  of  Penrith, 
and  settled  among  his  beloved  lake?, — first  atGra>«mere.  an<i  afterwards  at  Rydal 
Itfotmt.  Southey's  subsequent  retirement  to  the  same  beautiful  country,  and 
Coleridge's  visits  to  his  brother  poets,  originaUnl  the  name  of  the  "  Lake  School 
of  Poetry,"  by  which  the  opi>on«rnts  of  their  principles  and  the  critics  of  the 
JEdinhurgh  Review  distinguished  the  three  poets,  whose  names  are  fio  intimately 
Connected.  In  1807  he  put  forth  two  volumes  of  his  poems,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  I'^ll  appeared,  in  quarto  form,  the  celebrated  JCxcursion.  It  consists  of 
sketches  of  life  and  manners  taken  during  an  excursion  among  the  mountains, 
intermingled  with  moral  and  devotional  reflections.*  It  is  merely  a  part  of  a 
larger  poem,  which  was  to  be  entitled  The  Reel  use,  ami  to  be  i)refaced  by  a 


» It  WM  pul»li«ihtsl  liy  Johiifum.  in  St.  Pnnl's 
(.'faan:h  Yanl,  from  whono  Hliop,  l»ut  i«evi'n 
y«ri  before,  had  appwirHl  tho  TlixAc  nf  r»i\viKT. 

s Mr.  Cottle  •lescrvi'M  to  Ix*  hel'l  fun'wr  in 
the  most  grateful  renicinhranrc  f«ir  tliv  c'«»n- 
itftnt.  QDwraritfd  kiiiilnesM  and  Hl»«;rality  ho 
rliiiWKd  ^J  Wonlswortli  nn«l  ('olirid^re. 

'"All  the  world  InugliH  Ht  KIo};in^  Stan/tiM 
toai*Dckiiig  l*l»r— A  Hvmn  on  Wai«hinK-I>ay— 
i<onn<«ta  to  one  h  Orandniothor — or  PiiMlurii-H 
»n  GinffelMjrr>'-l*lH;  and  yet  wi-  nrc  afraid  It 
vfll  not  In>  (piite  <>aay  to  conTincc  Mr.  WordH- 
vorth  that  the  Minie  ridicnlo  nnixt  infallilily 
tttarli  to  in<»«t  of  tho  iMthptic  piptivt  in  tlivstc 
TohiiiiPH.*' — JSih'nhurgh  Rfrirw,  xi.  218. 

••  W«  comit  next  t<i  a  Ion*.?  i-tory  of  a  Blind 
•  Highland  Bojf,  who  live«l  n»*ar  an  arm  of  tin; 
fca.  and  had  taken  a  nioft  unnutund  d<^irc  to 
mtnre  on  that  perilous  olemrnt.  Ili<t  mother 
did  all  »he  could  U)  pn>vont  him:  but  one 
mtirntng,  when  the  ko<m1  woman  wan  ont  of 
th*  way,  he  got  into  a  voawl  of  hi<  <»wn,  and 
pushed  vat  from  the  shore : — 

•  In  aiich  a  Tewel  ne'er  l>efon» 
Did  human  creature  leave  the  Hhorc* 


And  tlif'n  w«  are  tidd  that  if  the  N«fa  should 
K<'t  rou)(h,  *  a  beehive  would  be  nhip  aa  iHifo.* 
*  lint  <<ay  what  wan  it?'  a  (xx'tical  interlocutur 
irt  made  to  exclaim  mont  naturally:  antl  horr 
fidluweth  the  annwer.  upon  which  all  the 
pathos  and  inten'^t  of  thr  story  depmd: — 

'A  notrsEUOLD  ttb.  like  ime  of  thosf 
Whirh  wuiucn  Ui^e  ti>  waHh  thi-ir  cbttlief ' " 

This,  it  will  b«.>  admitted,  is  rarryinK  the  matt 
ui«  far  an  it  will  well  ko  ;  n<>r  ii*  thoni  any  tliii- 
— down  to  the  wiping  of  sIkm'H,  or  the  pvIni^ 
ration  of  rhirkent — which  may  n»t  b«*  intn>- 
durt'il  in  ixietry,  if  thl»  i»  tobfrat*-*!." — Unti. 
xi.  'Ji>. 

«si^i>agel'««. 

<^Tlie  author  Is  in  comiian>  with  hio  friend 
the  Wanderer,  and  in  the  r(»un»o  of  th^'ir  walkn 
thi-y  meet  with  the  Solitary,  a  souhmI  and  di*- 
N]Htnding  reel  use,  and  with  the  excidlent  vil- 
laitit  porttor,  wh«Nie  partM-hial  ox|)erii'nc<^H  fnr- 
nixh  niatorials  for  unlimited  pliilortuphixing. 
hnng  converrtatioDS,  argument^,  Ac.  form  tho 
MubjHct  of  this  bulky  p(K>m. 
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iiiinnr  one  daliDDatiag  the  gronlh  ot  Ihe  BUthar*!  Inltid,  Jiublilhsd  linw  U 
dtalb  uuder  Uie  aaine  of  Ti^  rrtluiU.'  Tkt  Stelust  wwi  to  tre  diriiM  at 
llitrepHrts:  tho  £^ruriioii  rorme  the  second  of  UieMi  tbo  flrit  book  at  tbatial 
part  18  cxUnt  in  minuii-ript,  but  the  reat  of  the  work  wu  ncTcr  ouni|)lauiiL 

Nc<  sooner  did  TKc  Jiicartion  appear,  tbau  the  crlUet  vera  diiwn  upns  ii  >ill 
H  TongeBnce,  ''Tbia  will  never  do,"  was  the  nioiuiir»l>lci>|>(iiiiij  of  ths  wIM 
in  (be  Edinbvrgk,'  A  few  tbuught  it "  would  do,"  aad  pruiaed  it  i  but  irliiua 
wae  ■111!  dividing  the  eritica,  Fritr  BMI  Bp|ioared,  U)  thiVW  MiioDg  tlicm  J* 
greater  differeaeea  of  opinion.  The  derldeTS  ot  Ilia  pcot  lau(lii<(l  ■lill  ImIw 
thnn  borore;  while  bis  Ddtnircn  believed,  or  tUTMlxil  la  hcliuvii,  thai  itxtU 
Ut  the  author's  fume.  Another  publicalion  the  nust  ]t«ar,  Tkt  H'AiU  Dtl^ 
RgUloM,  «u  even  more  severely  handled  by  deki  p>r(f,  while  vilh  *lto 
■ehool"  it  found  still  greater  favor  than  anj  thing  that  ho  had  wtMtu.'  k 
IBZO  he  pDbliBhed  his  noble  series  of  SmnM  le  iAc  Rioir  Duddan,  Hbieh  «»■ 
tains  some  of  hii  best  poetry.  Two  yeare  after  appeMvl  hi*  KecUniiubalSil* 
tula,  which  were  composed  nt  (he  junie  litui  that  Southo]^  wn*  wrtlioi  Us 
Hiilors  of  tXe  CAiirc*. 

In  ISSl  he  visited  BeoDund,  and,  on  his  way  tii  llitf  Laksa.  had  an  alltdll| 
interview— the  last  be  ever  had— witli  Sir  Wnlt«r  emit,  w^o  wm  ripidl;  faililt 
end  WHB  About  loseloQ' for  an  Itulian  dime.  ThecTcDbgoflhaHadar&eptenbs 
woji  a  very  sad  one  in  his  antique  library.  Lockhart  wiu  Iher*.  Aiid  AlUji.  tt° 
hielorieal  puinter.  Wordsworth  iras  also  feeble  in-tivallh,  and  sat  with  afiMI 
shade  over  his  eyes,  ftnd  bent  shoulders,  between  hil  danghtor  and  Bir  WiJtsr. 
The  eonversalion  was  nielnnehaly,  and  Sic  Walter  remarked  tliat  Smolletl  ai 
Fielding  had  both  beeu  driven  abroad  by  declining  health  and  had  never  I* 
turned.  Next  morning  he  lelt  Abbolsford,  and  his  giioeU  retirnil  with  anrrai>lil> 
hearts.  Wordsvrorth  has  preserved  a  oiemealo  ut  his  own  (auliDge  in  »  bmsli 
ful  sonnet.  In  1S33  he  viaited  Staffa  aud  looa.  The  yi>ar  IBM  was  asortot 
ern  in  his  life,  by  the  publieation  of  bis  eoiuplete  work*  in  four  volunok  HJl 
friends,  however,  now  began  to  fall  around  him.  That  ycsT  pool  Cakrid|i 
bade  niiiou  to  his  weary  life,  whieb  Diost  hava  liiuehed  niiuiy  a  l>nd«r  ehord  «t 
association  in  Wordsworth's  heart.  In  133S,  bia  wife's  tiiter,  uad  bl«  mipslutf 
friend  and  eoinpanion,  died,  and  blow  followed  blow  in  rspiil  (luvflHlen- 

As  if  to  eousole  him  for  the  Iosb  of  so  many  that  were  dear  to  hie  hwt 
worldly  honors  began  lo  be  heaped  uiun  him.  In  ItiHa  Blaek-mairt  Uaga^M 
came  out  strongly  in  his  defence.  Td  IP39.  Bmid  the  aeclamatlMi*  of  lb 
stuJeuU,  bo  received  the  degree  of  Coolor  of  Civil  Law  IWim  Curnnl  tui 
versity.  In  184Z  he  received  a  penaion  of  £Sna  a  ytJtr,  vllh  |wnni**l>n  to 
resign  his  olBee  of  stamp-distributor  iu  fsvor  of  his  aon.    Knit  year  h*  **> 


^  Ik  an  sqtolilef^phirjil  tfcutiI 

Lli^rvd  fHllo^  and  jitrLLi'rtis  af 

\\%  niDinnyi  l)ayhDO<l.  ami  adolHT-tir'-;  of  bl» 
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^pointed  to  the  Uareateship  left  vacant  by  the  melancholy  death  of  Southey. 
Iter  this  he  lived  a  quiet  and  dignified  life  at  Rydal,  evincing  little  apparent 
mpathy  with  the  arduous  duties  and  activities  of  the  evory-day  world, — a 
N-ld  which  he  left,  calml}-  and  peacefully,  at  a  good  old  age,  on  the  2Sd  of 
pril,  1850. 

Ko  author  in  the  English  language  has  so  divided  the  critics  as  William 
ordsworth.  A  few'  place  him  in  the  first  class  of  our  poets;  while  the  largo 
i^rity,  certainly,  of  readers  see  nothing  in  his  poetry  that  can  fairly  givo 
m  such  a  rank.  Gladly  would  I  add  my  humble  testimony  in  unison  with 
at  of  his  ardent  admirers,  if  I  honestly  could;  but,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
sannot*  I  cheerfully  grant  that  his  style  is  simple  and  often  vigorous :  tha^ 
s  versification  is  smooth  and  easy;  that  his  blank  verse  is  manly  and 
iomatic;  that  he  shows  great  power  of  minute  and  faithful  description  ;  and 
at  his  poetry  is  everywhere  pervaded  with  sentiments  of  pure  morality  and 
lep  wisdom,  such  as  must  ever  exert  the  happiest  moral  influence.  And  yet 
\  never  moves  me;  there  is  no  passion  in  him;  there  seems  to  bo  a  want  of 
ituralness  in  most  that  he  has  written;  he  never  warms  me  to  admiration, 
melts  me  to  tenderness.  Southey  himself  has,  to  my  mind,  well  expressed 
e  real  fault  of  both  his  mystical  brethren : — "  Both  Coleridge  and  Words- 
>rth,  powerfully  as  they  can  write,  and  profoundly  as  they  usually  think, 
iTe  been  betrayed  into  the  same  fault, — that  of  making  things  easy  of  com- 
ehension  in  themselves,  difficult  to  be  comprehended  by  their  way  of  stating 
em.  Instead  of  going  to  the  natural  springs  for  water,  they  seem  to  like  the 
bor  of  digging  wells."* 

The  following  estimate  of  his  character,  from  a  recent  critic,^  seems  to  me 
ryjust: — ''His  devotion  to  external  nature  had  the  power  and  pervasive- 
ss  of  a  passion;  his  ]>erception  of  its  most  minute  beauties  was  exquisitely 
e;  and  his  portraitures,  both  of  landscapes  and  figures,  were  so  distinctly 
tlined  as  t^i  im press  them  on  the  mind  almost  as  vividly  and  deeply  as  the 
;ht  of  thorn  could  have  done.  But  he  was  defective  in  the  stronger  passions, 
d  hence,  in  8|)ite  of  the  minuteness  of  his  portraitures  of  character,  he  failed 
produ(?e  real  human  beings  capable  of  stirring  the  blood:  and  what  was 


An«l  thoy  ar«*  no  h-ns  named  than  ProfoMor 
liU)u.  I)e  Quinccy,  Lockliart,  Coleridge,  and 
fourd. 

LonI  .IpfTrfy,  in  ropnMishinc  a  p^^rtion  of 
f\ntlrthnli"nx  tn  the  Kih'nhHr;/h  Revirw^  thn« 
t»?ji.  in  a  n<»t«'  to  th<«  articlt;  on  Wonlnworth'8 
'urti'in.  thirty  ytfors  after  the  articlo  first 
K*nr**«I : — 

I  huvf  <i|Hikon  in  many  jdaoew  rather  too 
:«Tly  and  ronfldently  of  tho  faultH  of  Mr. 
nlNW«»rth'H  |MH»try,  and  for)r«'ttinR  that,  evon 
my  own  view  of  them,  they  were  I)nt  faults 
tmttc,  or  vi'nial  Helf-i>artiality,  have  somtv 
e«  vi«it<*<I  them,  I  fear,  with  an  af|H'rity 
i«:h  Hhouhl  he  reserved  for  ohjertw  of  moral 
rolKition.  If  I  were  now  to  deal  with  the 
de  quectioD  of  hi^  ]>oetiraI  merit*,  thoujrh 
Jadtcinent  mififht  not  he  Rnh«<tantially  dif- 
!nt,  I  hop.*  I  nhould  repreiw  the  p-eater  part 
:he«e  vivaciU'n  of  expreMion:  and,  indeed, 
itronir  hM  Iteen  my  fending  in  this  way  that, 
niderioK  how  much  I  have  always  loved 
ny  of  the  attrihutes  of  his  genins,  and  how 
ir«>ly  I  re!4|>oct  his  rharacter.  it  did  at  tint 
or  to  me  whether  it  wa«  qaite  fitting  that. 


in  my  old  age  and  hin,  I  iliould  include  in  tliis 
publication  any  of  thoae  critiques  which  may 
have  formerly  given  pain  or  offence  t*»  him  or 
his  admirers.  But,  when  I  reflected  that  the 
mischief,  if  there  really  ever  was  any,  was  long 
ago  done,  and  that  I  still  rrtiin,  in  substance, 
the  opinions  which  I  should  now  like  to  have 
seen  more  gently  oxpreKsed,  1  felt  that  to  omit 
nil  notice  of  them  on  the  present  occasion 
niii[;ht  be  held  to  im]>«)rt  a  retniction  which  I 
am  as  far  as  possible  from  intending,  or  even 
be  represente<l  as  a  very  shabby  way  of  back- 
ing out  of  sentiments  which  should  either  be 
manfully  persisted  in,  or  cqicnly  renouncofl 
and  abandone<l  as  untenable.*' 

'  **  This  from  a  friend  and  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood  is  nearly  as  severe,''  says  a  writer 
in  the  North  British  Ifrriew,  "as  any  thing 
Jeffrey  ever  said  of  them."  »ir  Walter  gcott. 
too,  expressefl  his  wonder  "why  Wordeworth 
will  ■onietimea  choose  to  crawl  n\xm  all-fours 
when  Ood  has  giTen  him  ko  noble  a  coant*^ 
nance  to  lift  to  heaven.*' 

«  Cbamberi's  l^tpenfiir  the  i^npie,  vol.  v. 
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nven  more  Berioua,  ho  himavir  wu  iucnfincilated  trota  beling  ■  g«t>ikl  ud 
varm  sympBthj'  in  the  itruggles  or  modem  man,  on  whnm  he  rethxr  ImkBl 
09  from  H  dintsQt  height  with  llii>  noDimiaerstion  of  soma  loftier  Dtture,  Fnm 
the  cbai-Bcteriatirt  pnumeraled  Brose  th»  great  faolla  of  hi>  WT>rk»,  Ua  lui 
BcApe  pBinlinga  are  often  much  luo  miant«.  He  dwella  loo  tedioasly  on  trtjj 
■mall  object  and  iletail,  and  from  hi>  orer-intensa  appreciation  of  them,  whieb 
magDiGes  their  iniportan''o.  rejects  »I1  extrincic  arnamenW.  and  oceaaioiuJlj, 
though  exceptionally,  adopts  a  style  bare  and  meagre,  uid  even  phraAot  lalnud 
with  iDean  Hssocialiotia.  Henco  all  his  perBonagcs — being  witbuul  ranlil;— 
fail  to  attract;  and  even  his  strong  doine>tio  nffmlronB,  »nd  his  lors  for  naif 
thing  pure  and  aini|ile,  do  not  gire  a  sutfieient  human  intercal  to  blf  pofOd 
HJB  prolixity  and  lediDUBOpiii  are  aggravated  by  a  watit  of  krtliUo  ikUl  i»  ' 
coDitruetiac ;  and  it  ia  owing  to  Me  that  be  is  most  perfect  in  th*  mmiA 
■which  renders  the  deTelopment  of  tbeae  faults  an  impoeaibilil;,  while  il  giT* 
ties  play  to  hie  nnturBlly  piiro,  ta«t«l\il,  anil  lofty  diotion.  Hi*  imaginatlDl 
waa  majestic ;  his  fancy  Mvely  and  aparklingj  and  he  had  a  refinDd  and  ltS» 


TIXTERN   ABBEY:    TlfOVOBTS   OK  REVISITIXO    TUK    »')'£' 

How  oft. 
In  darkneKL  and  amid  the  mjuiy  dhnpcs 
or  joyleve  dayliglil,  when  ibe  frctfdl  Mir 
Unprofitablo,  ami  llie  fever  of  ihe  world, 


Am)  now,  with  gjearax  of  lialf-eitinguiiiti'd  thonghl, 

Witli  many  recofcnitionB  dim  and  fumt, 

And  nniDewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity, 

The  picture  of  the  mind  revivefi  agnin: 

While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  apune 

Of  preaenl  plensure,  but  ivilli  pleaaing  ttioui^ls 

That  in  thin  niomcnl  ihere  JB  life  and  food 

Fur  future  yean>.     And  so  I  dare  tu  iiupe, 

Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  wa«  «h«i  find 

I  rame  anions  Ihc«c  hillfi  wben,  like  a  rue, 

I  bounded  o'er  the  rooiuitsmp,  by  the  Mid™ 

Of  Ihe  deep  rivem  und  the  lonely  strejimN, 

Wherever  nature  Jed :  more  like  a  nmn 

Fiving  from  minetliine  that  lie  dnsdn,  tlian  one 

Wlio  sought  the  thing  he  lovpd.     For  nature  then 

(The  eonreer  pleawireM  of  my  boyiBh  dnvB 

And  iJieir  glad  atiimat  movenientR  hJI  gniic  hy) 


I 


loviDJE  diPClpIV  of  thfl  povt  BBJ^  "^^H   iJirlBti 

hj  a  bImI  irinKDiHl)'  elear  lu  lu  >nnl>l(r 
lni«ilSilP»£>fWDTd»wiirth'tpiJiilIloa«niJprN«( 


■l«n  an  ln»lrucll>(i  a-mi'liliiliiTl'ml  •■«  BWrn 
W.mlnnnn  hjr  imid  KaMno,  la  ^bmtt, 

■jD-s  nil*  vllrlt  In  hh  JChh  ,■  tin  an  vikl* 
br  ou  »<ra  ^Mfltt  •>  t>u  &■»•  and  M^ 


?p*a"* 
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To  me  was  all  in  all, — I  cannot  paint 

What  then  I  was.    The  sounding  cataract 

Haonted  me  like  a  passion ;  the  tall  rock, 

The  momitain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 

Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 

An  appetite ;  a  feeling  and  a  love 

That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 

By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 

Unborrow'd  from  the  eye.    That  time  is  past, 

And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 

And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.    Not  for  this 

Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  murmur ;  other  gifts 

Have  followM,  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe, 

Abundant  recompense.    For  I  have  learn'd 

To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 

Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oAentimes 

The  still  sad  music  of  humanity, 

Nor  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power. 

To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  1  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 

A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  tliought^ 

And  rolls  through  all  things.    Therefore  am  I  still 

A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods 

And  mountains,  and  of  all  that  we  behold 

From  this  green  earth :  of  all  the  mighty  world 

Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create 

And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognise 

In  nature,  and  the  language  of  the  sense. 

The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 

The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 

Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor,  perchance, 
If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  more 
Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay : 
For  thou  art  with  me  here,  upon  the  banks 
Of  tliis  fair  river ;  thou,  mj  dearest  friend, 
My  dear,  dear  friend,  and  m  thy  voice  I  catch 
The  language  of  my  former  heart,  and  read 
My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 
Oi  thy  wild  eyes.    Oh,  vet  a  little  while 
May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once. 
My  dear,  dear  sister  1    And  this  prayer  I  make. 
Knowing  that  nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege, 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongnes, 
Bash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
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Nor  tn'CC'iiK^  where  no  kindneai  u,  nor  >1I 

The  dreary  intercourne  of  doily  life, 

Nball  e'er  prevail  acainM  ub,  or  diitutb 

Our  cbeerfiil  faith  Uiol  ail  whith  we  bduild 

la  full  of  ble«ing».    Therefore  l«t  the  moon 

Shiiie  on  tbee  in  ihy  •olitary  walk  ; 

And  let  itie  miMy  niountain  windo  be  fiv« 

To  blow  agnin«t  lhe« ;  and  in  after  yeara. 

When  IhcM  wild  ecstosiei  eholl  be  maliiKd 

Inli)  H  sober  pleasure,  when  tliy  mind 

Shall  Ik  a  muisioD  for  all  loTely  fomii, 

Thy  memory  be  u  ft  dwellinjt-pIttM 

For  all  aweet  KHindB  and  lurmonim ;  oh,  then, 

If  Bolitiide,  or  fear,  or  pwn,  or  ^ief, 

Should  be  ihy  portion,  with  what  healing  tbniigbh '  l 

Of  tender  joy  wilt  Ihuii  remember  me, 

And  tlieec  my  exhortationi  I     Nor,  pendiuit 

Jf  I  Khoold  Iw  where  I  no  marc  eun  hear 

Thy  voiee,  nor  catch  frnm  thy  wild  syeti  thi»«  glami 

nf  pimt  exintenoe,  wilt  thou  then  for^t 

Thai  nn  (he  banki  of  tbia  delightful  Mrmni 

Wc  nlivid  logelherj  and  that  I,  ho  long 

A  womhipper  of  nature,  hither  tumo, 

I'nweariMl  in  that  serTice :  rather  my 

With  wnrmer  luvc,  uh,  with  (ai  deeper  koI 

or  holier  lovel    Nor  wilt  thou  then  foi^et. 

That  at\er  many  wanderings,  manv  yeani 

or  alwencc,  ihcM  steep  wood*  wiif  lofty  diffii 

And  thii<  green  pastonii  iandiieupe,  were  to  me 

Mori.'  diHT,  both  for  tliemaclvea  and  fiir  thy  aaltt. 


TO   A    SKriARK.' 

Ethore.l1  minKtre]  I  pilgrim  of  [he  sky  [ 

Itowl  Ihou  Hcapise  the  earlli.  where  cnren  iboiniAf    I 
Or,  while  the  winga  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 

Both  with  thy  neM  upon  the  dewy  ground? 
Thy  nest  whidi  tfiou  cdiiM  drop  into  at  will, 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  maelc  slill  I 

To  the  Inst  point  of  vifiion,  and  beyond. 

Mount,  darinR  warbler  I — that  love-promnled  ilrain 
('Twixt  thee  and  ihino  a  nevei^Mlina  bond) 

Thrills  not  the  lem  the  bosom  of  the  plain : 
Yel  might'M  thou  Reem,"  proitd  jirivilegel  to  »iag     ^^ 
All  independent  of  lh«  Icnfy  spring.  ^H 

I*ave  (0 


U  IwfFlDslng.'IbDTmri  Uunltrtl 
«™,  it.— i.t.  jrt  job' 
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Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 

Of  harmonjf  witn  instinct  more  divine ; 
Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam ; 
TVue  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home  I 


PORTRAIT,^ 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamM  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment^s  ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair ; 
Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn ; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 
A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too  I 
Her  household  motions  light  and  free. 
And  steps  of  virgin  liberty : 
A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records^*  promises  as  sweet ; 
A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  fo^ ; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smileB. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill, 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  plann'd. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  Qght 


ODE  TO  DUTY, 

Stem  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  Ood  I 

O  Duty  r  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  Light  to  guide,  a  Eod 

To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove ; 
Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe ; 
From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free, 
And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity  I 


;lj.  If  erer,  has  a  more  Ilrelj  pfctnre 

awn  of  womAD  in  her  threefold  rela- 

the  beautifaly  the  •ociaJ,   and    the 


*  Records  (fh>m  the  Latin  re,  "  again,**  and 
coTy  **the  heart")  ia  here  a  very  expreetl'v^ 
word, — meaning  aomaWAn^t^ieX  ^«\Aax\  «sA 
mind  dwells  nipoiij— an  ida\^«ik\i<&  ta«B»n\^ 
of  the  past. 
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There  are  who  luk  nol  if  thina  s^ 
"         ''         -who,  in  luve  and  UvUi, 


Where  no  mL^givmg  i«,  relj 

Who  do  Ihy  wnck,  and  knu' 


Upon  the  g^iiil  M 
□lad  lieiLT 


Glad  heiLrtBl  wilhout  reproach  o: 


Serene  will  be  our  dajf  and  bright,  _ 

And  happj  will  our  nature  be,  ^1 

When  love  is  on  unerring;  light,  H 

And  J07  ilB  oirn  security.  ^M 

And  they  a  bluBful  courae  m^  hold  ^ 

Even  now,  who,  not  unwieclj  bold. 

Live  in  the  ipiril  of  tliie  creedj 
Yet  find  lliot  olhet  Btreagth,  according  tu  Uieit  ne<^. 

Stem  Lawciver  1  yet  thoa  doat  veiir  m 

'the  (iodhead's  moM  benieniuit  gmcc;  jM 

Nor  know  we  any  thing  so  biir  ^H 

Aa  in  the  uulle  upon  thj  fiice :  ^t 

'^        ^  laugh  before  thee  on  iheir  beds;  | 


And  I  he  moet  ancient  heavena,  through  Thee,  «> 

To  humbler  fundioni,  awfiil  Power  I 

I  cflU  thee :  I  myxelf  commend 

Unto  thy  guidoiu'e  from  ihig  hour: 

Oh,  Jet  my  weaJcness  have  an  end  1 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  viae, 
The  Bpirit  of  self-gacrifice ; 
Till'  eonlidence  of  rwujoii  give, 
And  in  llic  light  of  Inith  thy  bondman  let  me 

W£  ARE  SEfS/f. 

A  Bimple  child. 
That  lightly  draws  ila  hreath, 
And  feela  i(a  life  in  every  linih, 
What  should  it  know  of  death? 

r  met  a  little  mttage  girl ; 

She  was  eight  years  old,  she  mid  ( 
Her  hair  was  think  with  muiy  n  oud 

That  cioster'd  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  rustic  wooJhuuJ  air. 

And  lihe  was  wildly  clad; 
Her  eyo  weiv  fair,  and  very  loir, — 

Her  beauty  oiude  me  glad. 
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"And  where  are  they ?  I  pray  yon  telL" 

She  answered,  "  Seven  are  we ; 
And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 

"  Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie, 

My  sister  and  my  brother ; 
And  in  the  churchyard-cottage,  I 

Dwell  near  them,  with  my  mother/' 

**^  Yon  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell, 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea, 
Yet  ye  arc  seven  I    I  pray  yon  tell, 

Sweet  maid,  how  this  may  be?" 

Tlien  did  the  little  maid  reply, 

"  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we ; 
Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie. 

Beneath  the  churchyard  tree/' 

"  You  mn  about,  my  little  maid. 

Your  limbs  they  are  aliye ; 
If  two  are  in  the  churchyard  laid. 

Then  ye  are  only  five." 

**'  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen," 

The  little  maid  replied, 
"  Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  moth^s  door, 

And  they  are  side  by  side. 

"  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit, 

My  kerchief  there  I  hera, 
And  there  u^n  the  ground  I  sit — 

I  sit  and  sing  to  them. 

'*  And  often  after  sunset,  sir. 

When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer. 

And  eat  my  supper  there. 

"  The  first  that  died  was  little  Jane ; 

In  bed  she  moaning  lay, 
Till  God  rcleaj^  her  of  her  pain. 

And  then  she  went  away. 

"  So  in  the  churchyard  she  was  laid ; 

And  when  the  grass  was  dry, 
Together  round  her  grave  we  play'd — 

My  brother  John  and  L 

"  And  when  the  ground  was  white  wiA  snow, 

And  I  could  run  and  slide, 
My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go, — 

And  he  lies  by  her  side." 

"  How  many  are  you  then,"  said  I, 

"  If  they  two  are  in  heaven  f 
The  little  maiden  did  reply, 

^'O  master,  we  are  seven." 


n-OBDSiPO!tTH. 

"fiul  thej  are  dea/I ;  thwe  two  are  imi 

Their  sjiiriU  ore  in  beaven  I" 
'IVas  tiirowing  wonla  Bwsy ;  (or  rtiU 
The  liltlo  maid  would  have  her  will, 

And  said,  "  Nay,  we  are  aereu  f 


Oi'S  IMIdORTALITT.^ 
Inlimaliont  r>j  Immtnialily  Jron  recolketiaiu  of  tarhf  MliPuiild. 


Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  foreetdnit; 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  Gfi;'*  auv, 

Hntb  had  elsewhere  its  settiog, 
And  coroeth  fntiD  sfor: 

Not  iu  eolire  (brgetfulneaa, 

And  not  iji  utter  nakedncna, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  du  wo  aomo 

From  Gad,  wlio  b  our  home: 
Ht^avcn  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  I 
Shades  of  lti«  priHOD-house  begin  to  doM 

Upon  tlie  growing  Bov, 
But  he  beiioldfl  the  t%Iit,  and  wltence  it  floi 

He  uses  it  in  his  joy; 
Tlic  Youth,  who  daily  briber  Irom  the  rtgt 

Must  travel,  iitiU  is  nature's  priest. 

And  by  (he  vision  sptendid 

Ih  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  tlic  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  comnion  day. 

Earth  Bils  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  ber  own; 
Ytamings  she  both  in  her  own  natonil  kind, 
And,  even  with  sometliing  of  a  mulher'e  mind, 

And  no  unworthy  aim, 

Tlie  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  ininale  man. 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came, 


Thau,  whose  exterior  Betnblance  doth  belie 

Thy  BOul'simmeiieity; 
Thou  best  philosopiier,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  tliou  eye  amoog  the  blind. 


I 


■  "Id  the  lalffhty  'ITorlof  till  InvlDatfDii —  I  thft  nioflt  ImpeofHlralilff  of  ail  njrtterii 
haaro&tnt  hIvId  Ihfl  Ko^tlBta  LaDKDue, — lb«  orlirib  of  (ho  lijul  Ik^hv  llv  lodcmcul 
),Ui«ithr Ii>ti<iuiiirm4'!f  ItiTMirtalSyJwemaetboij.    Thui  •nbllmel.T  UHrlInK  our 


id  Chun,  nlKlBg'thB  bamBn  ■nol  itocii 
Uftial  Ufa,  hi  hu  cut  a  nj  of  Doalit 


ohlMbooa,— »    I. 

SnilDt^I  ininli-,  I  mlDliHrlng  lo  the  iplrll  Uisl  bm  w 

Our  wnv"  fco^WmiM  ■*«». 
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That,  deaf  and  silent,  rcad'st  the  eternal  deep, 
Ilauntcd  forever  by  the  eternal  mind, — 

Mighty  prophet  I  seer  blest  I 

On  whom  those  truths  do  rest, 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  onr  lives  to  find, 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave; 
Thoa,  over  whom  thy  immortality 
Broods  like  the  da^,  a  master  o'er  a  slave, 
A  presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by ; 
Thou  little  child,  yet  glorious  in  the  miclit 
Of  heaven-bom  freedom  on  thy  being's  neigfat. 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke. 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife  ? 
Full  soon  thy  soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight, 
And  aistom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight, 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  li&  1 

O  joy  I  that  in  our  embers 
Is  sometliing  that  doth  live, 

That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  I 
The  thought  of  our  post  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetualbenedlction:  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthv  to  be  blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest, 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  breast: 

Not  for  these  I  raise 

The  song  of  thanks  and  praise ; 


But  for  those  first  afTections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing ; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence:  truths  that  wake, 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavor, 

Nor  man  nor  boy. 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmi^  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  aestroy  I 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore^ 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 
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THE  WORLD  IS  TOO  MUCH  WITH  US. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  ug ;  late  and  soon. 
Grating  and  flpending,  we  Iaj  waste  our  powen 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  aordid  boon  I 

This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon. 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  honrsy 
And  are  up-gather'd  now  like  ueeping  flowers ; 

For  this,  for  every  thing,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not    Great  God  I  Td  rather  be 

A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  mi^ht  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

JIave  glimpses  that  would  make  me  lens  forlorn ; 
Have  sigiit  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea. 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreath^  horn. 


SCORN  NOT  THE  SONNET. 

Scorn  not  the  Sonnet :  Critic^  you  have  frown'd. 

Mindless  of  its  just  honors :  with  this  key 

Shakspeare  unlocked  his  heart ;  the  melody 
Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wxnmd ; 
A  thousand  times  this  pi^  did  Tasso  sound ; 

Gamoens  soothed  vdtn  it  an  exile's  grief; 

The  sonnet  glitter'd  a  gay  myrtle  loif 
Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crown'd 

His  visionary  brow :  a  glow-worm  lamp. 
It  checr'd  mild  Spenser,  (»ird  from  faery-land 

To  struggle  through  dark  ways ;  and,  when  a  damp 
Fell  roimd  the  x)atli  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 

The  thing  became  a  tnimpct,  whence  he  blew 

Soul-animating  strains — alus,  too  few  I 


MILTON. 

Milton !  thou  should'st  be  living  at  this  hour ; 

England  hath  need  of  thee ;  she  is  a  fen 

Of  stagnant  waters ;  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 

Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men ; 

Oh  I  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart ; 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens — nugestic,  free, 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way 

In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  didst  lay. 


TO    TIIOMXS  CLARKSON,  OX  THE  FfXAL  PASSIXf;  OF  THE  HI. 
FOR    THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLAVE-TRADE,  MARCH,  1807, 

Clarkpon  !  it  was  an  obntinatc  hill  to  climh : 
How  toilBome — nay,  how  dire  it  was.  l>y  thee 
l8  known, — by  none,  ^>erlmi>ks  so  feelingly ; 

But  thou,  who,  starting  m  thy  fervent  ]>rime, 

Didnt  first  lead  forth  thit)  pilgrimage  Aubliine, 
Jlivi  heard  the  constant  v()i(^  its  eliarji^  n^peat, 
Which,  out  of  thy  young  heart*8  oracular  sejit, 

First  rouAed  thee.    O  true  yoke-fellow  of  time, 
With  unalxiting  eflbrt,  set*,  the  [)alin 

Iri  won,  and  by  all  natiouA  shall  be  worn ! 

The  blooily  writing  iri  forever  torn, 

And  thou  henceforth  shalt  have  a  good  manV  calm, 

A  great  man's  happinesH ;  thy  zeal  shall  (ind 
-  Bepooe  at  length,  hrni  friend  of  human  kind ! 


WILLIAM  LISLE  BOWLES,  1762-1850. 

William  Lisle  Bowles,  son  of  the  Rev.  William  T.  BowIor,  vicar  of  Kini 
>n,  Northamptonshire,  was  born  at  that  place  on  the  25th  of  SeptemI 
In  1776  he  waa  placed  on  the  Wykeham  foundation  at  Winchcst 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton.*  Naturally  a  timid,  dilfident  boy,  he  ever  expros 
lieful  obligation  to  the  kind  encouragement  he  received  from  that  emiii 
I,  who  sympathised  very  cordially  with  any  manifestation  of  poetic  taleT 
ring  hiB  last  year  at  Winchester,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and 
iieqaence  of  this  distinction  ho  was  elected.,  in  1781,  a  scholar  of  Trin 
l^Cy  Oxford.  In  1783  he  gained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  Latin  veriie.* 
ject  being  Calpt  Obnana,  The  Siegt  of  Gibraltar.  In  1789  he  publisl 
mXy  of  his  beautiful  sonnets,  which  were  folluwed  in  the  same  year 
to  John  Howard,  and  in  1790  by  The  Grave  of  Howard.  These  an<l  otl 
tical  works  were  collected  in  1796,  and  so  well  were  they  received  i\ 
tated  editions  were  published.  In  1797  he  was  married  to  Mii^dnl 
ighter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wake,  prebendary  of  Westminster.  She  d 
le  years  before  him,  leaving  mo  children.  Having  entered  the  minist 
obtained  the  vicarage  of  BremhilP  in  1805,  which  was  his  constniit  ri 
ice  for  forty  years,  during  which  long  period  ho  had  watched  zealoii 


1  Wfiich«*t«r.  about  tlzty-Mren  miles  ■outh- 
fron  London,  fa  one  of  the  oldest  citiM 
bgluML    It  became  the  cmpItiU  of  the 
when  it  wae  nnited  under  the  im%y 
Here  lie  the  booea  of  Alfreil  the 
I.  in  1002,  oonmenced  the  horrid 
of  the  Duies;  hmn  William  the  Con- 
botlt  a  castle  uul  palace:  here  KIdr 
nlUUd  Ua  lipiominiooa  aubmifwlon  to 
;  aad  bera  wna  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
Cital  of  8lr  Wnlter  Raleigh.    InrltiNU 
k  lUI  of  ■anwiatiln  Ualorlc  aaaociationa. 


^  BklUl 


( The  moMt  Interesting  Imilding  here  U  Wv 
hnm  Cnllpfre,  which  takos  its  namo  from  ^ 
liam  of  Wykuham,  orif^nally  a  poor  tioy 
tlie  neighboring  tovni  of  Wykohani.  who^ 
«^lucateil  in  the  old  grammar'school  of  \\ 
Chester,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  coll 

j  now  stands.    This  was  begnn  In  1387,  and  n 

plet«d  in  six  ynara.    It  hna  a  large  rcvfii 

and  accommodates  about  one  hundred  bovH 

s  84e  his  lifo  at  p.  17. 

'  A  Uiwn  in  WiltHhiro,  about  seventy -ec 

niiloa  we«t  from  London. 
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oTer  the  ijiirltual  intereaU  of  his  Sock.  In  ISU  bo  bpcuii«>  ouoa  t 
JeDlIary  of  fialisbur}'  Calbedral,  and  resided  Ibnra  Lill  tho  i*J  of  bit  >l« 
A,,tll  «,  1810. 

Ilia  chsracter  una  ono  ol  fytii  beneroleiiMi  (uid  puritjTi  mxii,  at  Uii  M 
timn,  of  great  ecctnlriclty.  Hb  rarely  quitted  Brcmliill.  Bow  aoil  thM 
vlaltcd  LoDdon,  Tiber«  he  Beeroed  u  much  out  of  pUce  m  "a  dal*;  Inao* 
■ervatory,"'  An  idea  of  hie  lonslineM  amid  tbe  peopled  aolitode  of  tlia  mlbl 
polia  ie  given  b;  an  a  need  oto  related  by  the  wife  of  the  poet  Moored — "BoirleiM 
in  the  habit  of  dailj  riding  through  a  country  turnpike,  and  one  daj  be  pi 
■ealad,  as  usual,  bii  twopence  to  the  gatekeeper.  'What  a  Uiat  for.  mTi 
Mked.  'For  ray  hor9e.  of  courae.'  'But,  lir,  joa  have  no  horae.'  'Dvarn 
exclalmeil  the  Bstociehed  poet,  'am  I  walking?'"  Mr>,  Mooro  alio  laid  I 
BowlcB  gave  her  a  Bible  aa  a  birthday-preaent.  She  aaked  him  to  wiiU  . 
name  in  it:  he  did  ao,  inacnblng  it  to  htr  aa  a  g\H~-fron  Ot  avikor.  lie  ■ 
himself,  "1  never  bad  but  one  watch,  and  I  loet  it  tha  Snt  day  I  woro 
The  poet  Moore  aaya  of  him,  "  What  with  bis  geoiua,  hia  blunden,  hi*  abwiu 
he  ia  tbe  moat  di-llgblful  of  all  exiattng  permna  or  poett;"  ai>d  Bouthrf  wri 
of  bim,  "Uia  oddity,  hia  untidiness,  hia  aimplicity,  hia  benevolence,  ttit  fti 
and  bis  gond  nature,  make  him  one  of  the  moat  entcrtaiuing  and  ■ztraoidinu 
charactera  I  evor  met  with." 

It  would  be  difficDlt  lo  enumerate  all  of  Ur.  Dowlea'a  pubUeatiDiiai  bat  lb 
fuUuwiug  are  hia  prineipiil  poems.  Tke  BaliU  of  tki.  Sik,  published  in  lilt 
The  Sorrowa  oj  SviUerland,  in  IBOli  T)tt  Sjririt  ^  DUravtry,  or  OmfMal  4 
OccdR,  la  ISDi;  Tht  UiitionaTy  <if  Hit  Anda,  io  ISl&i  7%a  Orav*  ^  tiit  L 
Saion,  ia  1822;  51.  John  >n  J^lituit,  in  1833.  Hia  laat  poetical  oompnilid 
were  contained  in  a  volume  publiaticd  Ln  1S3T,  ectJUod  Beaut  itiid  iSUAiBaf 
J)ayi  DeparUd,  a  Narralivt ;  accompanitil  vritA  Pmrnt  </  TatiU,  mul  tami  tOl 
J'oema  t/  Mdaiuholy  and  F'lruy.  in  0\t  Jcarntj/  i\f  Li/t  /mm  ToitH  to  Agt-  1 
also  printed  aeveral  editioiis  of  a  pleasing  little  volume  of  (iinpla  poati] 
entitled  Tht  Village  rerae-JItwjt,  written  to  excite  in  the  youthful  mind  the  t^ 
fcctinga  of  religion  and  humanity,  from  familiar  runl  olfjeatA.' 

Mr.  Bowles  ia  probably  more  indebted  for  hia  fame  to  liia  Bonntta  (ban  M 
any  of  hia  other  writinga.  Of  these,  Mr.  Halljun,  in  an  addrest  delivxi^  <l 
the  anniversary  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Li l«ratu re,  Ibua  apeaka: — "The  Sonmli 
of  Bowles  may  be  reckoned  among  the  firal-ft^ta  of  a  new  era  In  pa(t>7< 
They  came  in  an  age  when  a  oommonplaee  facility  la  rhyming  on  tbe  oM 
hand,  and  an  alnioet  nonaenaical  alTeclaliaa  in  a  new  aclioul  na  the  other,  bll 
lowered  (ho  atandard  so  much  that  aritical  juditva  apoki  of  Engliah  pmrlry  M 
of  wim-'thing  nenrly  extinct,  and  diadained  lo  read  what  they  woro  sura  t> 
dlaRp]>rove.     in  theas  aonneU  then  was  observed  a  graco  of  cxprnaion,  a 


Altxmiirr  P^  in  Vbub  a 


pTFpoMHalona  advenw  lo  HM  cMau  mm 
at  £la  anllinr.    Ha  Md  doan  Ibia  nmi 

aaet'orwU  tnith."-    "    "" 

m  wtial  h  bcanlinil 


ttinxAfv,  ptT  *■.  morn  pafUml."  jhm  trutt  j 
ur  Uila  itoain  «■■  n(  rnn*  wunlj  Ofurt  ] 
uil  Cnniilirll,  HiT-in,  (M  nttrn  MUerf  la"  , 
the  nniiM  hi  Uhalf  at  PofH.  Tht  Istw.l  < 
(hlnk,  hid  tlH  beiur  o(  tbe  arnntai)  * 

IfTunld  »iiT  rabi  aa  «)nu  taiDiiiiaa  la  A*  I 
i«wl  •■  Uh  MoKBlatD :  nl.  H  B^MDi  ■*!•  I 
•Mpln  thn  vlsd.  wlUt  all  <MI  aM.U*r--- 

Clnl  aUmi  UiM  -a  kK  tk  «•  « 
igti  Um.  Ikh  N  al?  — ^— — * -^  ■" 
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ical  Teraificafcion,  and  especially  an  air  of  melancholy  tenderness,  so  con 
al  to  the  poetical  temperament,  which  still,  after  sixty  years  of  a  more 
titious  period  than  that  which  immediately  preceded  their  publication, 
erves  for  their  author  a  highly  respectable  position  among  our  poets."  It 
be  added  that  his  Sonnets  so  powerfully  impressed  the  poetic  sensibility 
oleridge  before  he  left  school,  that  he  made  forty  transcripts  of  them  with 
>wii  pen,  by  way  of  presents  to  his  youthful  friends;- and  in  mature  life 
cpressed  his  approbation  of  them  in  a  sonnet  of  his  own. 


SOXuVET  AT   OSTKiVD. 

How  sweet  the  tuneful  bells'  resjx)nsive  peal ! 
As  when,  at  opening  morn,  the  fragrant  breeze 
Breathes  on  the  trembling  sense  of  wan  di8ea.«5e, 

So  piercing  to  my  lieart  their  force  I  feel ! 

And  hark !  with  lessening  cadence  now  they  fall, 
And  now,  along  the  white  and  level  tide, 
They  fling  their  melancholy  music  wide ; 

Bidding  me  many  a  tender  thought  recall 
Of  summer-days,  and  those  delightful  years 

When  by  my  native  streams,  in  life's  fair  priipe. 

The  mournful  magic  of  their  mingling  chime 
First  waked  my  wondering  childhood  into  tears, 

But  seeming  now,  when  all  those  days  are  o'er, 

The  sounds  of  joy  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more. 


SONNET  ON   THE  RHINE. 

*Twas  mom,  and  beauteous  on  the  mountain's  brow 
(Hung  with  the  beamy  clusters  of  the  vine) 
Streamed  the  blue  light,  when  on  the  sparkling  Bhin 

We  bounded,  and  the  white  waves  round  the  prow 

In  murmurs  parted :  varying  as  we  go, 
Lo  I  the  woods  open,  and  the  rocks  retire, 
Some  convent's  ancient  walls,  or  glistening  spire, 

'Mid  the  bright  landscape's  track,  unfolding  slow. 

Here  dark,  with  furrowed  aspect,  like  despair. 
Frowns  the  bleak  cliff, — there  on  the  woodland's  side 
The  shadowy  sunshine  pours  its  streaming  tide ; 

Whilst  hope,  enchanted  with  the  scene  so  fair, 
Would  wish  to  linger  many  a  summer's  day, 
Nor  heeds  how  fast  the  j)ro8pect  winds  away. 


SONNET   TO    TIME. 

0  Time!  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thence 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense) 

The  faint  pang  stealest,  unperceived,  away ; 

On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hoj)e  at  last. 
And  think  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

1  may  look  back  on  every  sorrow  past. 


Andn 

'      ~.  U  day'*  deputiti);  huur, 
fiin^  iu  (be  tmiilieam  of  the  IcaDuviil  KhowUT, 

Forgetful,  Ihough  iu  wings  aro  ««  ihr  wlulc; 
y el,  ah !  bow  much  niwt  thai  [loor  bran  cndoK 
Which  hopea  from  ihe^  anil  ihee  atotw,  a  ciire! 

SOyXET  TO  SUJiHER. 

liuw  t^hall  1  nic«t  thee,  Snmnier,  vonl  to  (ill 
Mj  heart  villi  ffladnese,  whm  thf  jilmuiuit  tiiic 
FiiHt  came,  and  on  each  cmmb'f  romantic  aide 

Wa«  heard  the  dixtant  cuckouV  hollow  bill  T 

Froih  flowers  ?hall  frtn^  the  wild  brink  of  tha  BncMB, 
Ah  •rith  the  tuinga  of  joytnce  and  of  \utpe 
The  bcdj^rowB  shall  ring  loud,  and  on  the  elope 

The  poplBW  Bparkle  in  th»  tnuirient  htum; 

The  t^irub*  and  laurdi  which  1  loved  to  t«iid, 
Thinking  their  May-dde  fraerance  misht  deHgM, 

With  many  a  peaceful  charm,  ihee,  my  txMt  friend, 
Sliall  put  forth  their  areen  shoot,  and  cheer  the  aighll 

Bill  I  shall  mark  their  liuea  willi  sickening  eytti, 

Anil  wH'p  for  her  who  in  the  culd  gmve  liest 

.•■OX. VET  TO   UOFE. 

Xv  one  wtiu,  long  hy  waiting  «iekne«i  worn. 

Weary  lion  wiLteh'd  the  h'ngering  night,  and  heon), 
Ileartleeti,  the  carol  of  the  malin  bird 

Stilute  his  lonely  portb,  now  Bret  nt  mom 

Goes  forth,  leaving  hia  melancholy  UhI  ; 
He  the  green  aluiie  and  level  meadow  vieim, 
Deliuhlful  bathed  in  alow  asoending  dewn ; 

Or  morka  the  clouds  Ihol  o'er  the  moimt«in'«  bnul, 

In  varying  forms,  fantastic  wander  white ; 
(.)r  tumK  hix  ear  to  every  mud  did  xihr^ 
Heard  the  green  river's  winding  marge  niong, 

The  whilst  each  wnite  is  sleep'd  in  still  delight; 

With  Biich  delight  o'er  all  my  lienrt  I  feet, 

Sweet  Hope  I  thy  fragrante  pure  and  healing  Incetue  steal 

TO   HIS  EAliLY  BELOVED.* 
Wien  last  we  parted,  thon  wert  young  and  Aiir; 

How  beauliml,  let  fond  reroerahrance  (*y  I 

Abu  I  aince  (lien  old  Time  haa  lttolt^n  away 
Nigh  forty  year*,  leaving  mj  templeit  \t»w. 
So  hath  it  perinb'd,  like  a  tiling  of  air. 

That  dream  of  love  and  yonlh ; — we  now  are  gri^ ; 

Yd  Mill  remembering  joutb'n  erichaiil«(I  way, 

BowIh  wnoi-d  >  Miu  ItunilUi',  II  iilne  or  Sli  IB  tht>  cti<am\n%  iinnuot  tn  aitnnii 
■■■nuti  Boinillx,  but  vu  rrj<-.'Ud  \  wlwroflipt  |  ot  Hi*  Imsdmi ;  ifau  iboirtat  ibol, 
In  iDok  la  rliiuliig  buI  to  nunliUUEi  ■od,  In  I  foM'*  haul  u  ]«•!.  Inn  iwnt  dla 
nrdiir  la  iWdui  hl>  rnilln|9.  inTcntd  His  itirlaa  ant  cTtrlutiiiK]}'  ntaim  tin 
IHirIb  Df  Bngluiil  ud  BmlliiDil.  uiA  Id  !<&»•  I  hu  aim  IdulJEed. 
vrtheCnnliBTDl.    Lnli' III  llfi>  li'- iiaeli|4cltlllx  | 
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Though  time  han  changed  my  look  and  blanch'd  my  hair, 
Tlumgh  I  remember  (yne  Sful  hoiir  wUh  pain^ 

And  never  thought,  long  as  I  yet  might  live, 
And  parted  long,  to  hear  that  voice  again; 

I  can  a  sad,  but  cordial,  greeting  give, 
And  for  thy  welfare  breathe  as  warm  a  prayer, 
Lady,  aa  when  I  loved  thee,  young  and  fair. 


V  OX  THE   POOR   DLINl)   MAX  OF  SALISIWItY  CATHEDRAL. 

There  is  a  jKX)r  blind  man,  who,  every  day, 

Through  fnwt  and  nnow,  in  8un^»hine  and  in  rain, 

Duly  aa  tolln  the  bell,  to  the  high  fane 
Kxplores,  with  faltering  footHtejw,  hia  dark  way. 

To  kneel  In'fore  his  Alakor,  and  to  hear 

The  Holemn  sei'vioe  chanteti  full  and  clear. 


Ask  why,  alone,  in  the  same  six)t  he  kneela 

Through  the  long  year?     Oh,  the  wide  world  is  cold 
And  dark  to  him,  but  here  no  more  he  feels 

Ilirt  sad  bereavement :  Faith  and  Hope  uphold 
IIIh  heart;  amid  the  tumult  of  Mankind 
He  droojiH  no  longer:  lone,  and  poor,  and  blind, 
His  ftoul  ia  in  the  ehoirn  alxjve  the  skies, 
And  songs,  far  oHJ  of  angel  harmonies. 
Oh,  happy  if  the  vain,  the  rich,  the  proud — 
The  pageiint  actors  of  life's  motley  crowd — 
AVould  drop  the  mask,  the  moral  prosi)ei't  scan, 
And  learn  one  lesson  from  a  poor  blind  man. 


THE    HELLS    OF    OSTESIK 

No,  I  never,  till  life  and  its  shadows  shall  end, 
('an  forget  the  sweet  sound  of  the  bells  of  Ostend ! 
The  day  set  in  darkness,  the  wind  it  blew  loud, 
And  rung  as  it  pass'd  through  each  nuirmuring  shroud. 
My  forehead  was  wet  with  the  foam  of  the  spray, 
My  heart  sigh'd  in  secret  for  those  far  away ; 
When  slowly  the  moniing  advanced  from  the  east. 
The  toil  and  the  noise  of  the  tem|K'st  had  ceased: 
Tlie  peal  from  a  land  I  ne'er  saw,  «eem'd  to  say, 
**  Let  the  stranger  forget  every  sorrow  to-day  I" 

Yet  the  short-lived  emotion  was  mingled  with  pain, — 
I  thought  of  those  eyes  I  should  ne'er  see  again ; 
I  thought  of  the  kiss,  the  last  kiss  which  I  gave, 
And  a  tear  of  regret  fell  unseen  on  the  wave; 
\  thought  of  the  s(!hemes  fond  aftection  had  pl^in'd, 
Of  the  trees,  of  the  towers,  of  my  own  native  land. 
But  still  the  sweet  soimds,  aa  they  swell'd  to  the  air, 
Seem'd  tidings  of  pleasure,  though  mournful,  to  bear. 
And  I  never,  till  life  and  its  shadows  shall  end. 
Can  forget  the  sweet  sound  of  the  bells  of  Ostend  ! 


JOAKXA  njn.iJK. 


JOANKA   BA1LI.W.  1763-lSSl. 

Tu[3  dl still gu [eh ed  poetees,  irhoa*  titprarji-  life  (ilrelcho*  buck  inlV 
century,  and  whose  curly  reroUualJoiifl  wer«  of  the  da/t  of  Burkt,  j|i 
Ooldsmitfa,  and  Iteynolds,  wna  tba  dbugblor  of  %  Soniunh  DlargfiniB,* 
born  Bt  BntliwGll,  on  tlie  bunk*  at  the  Hyde,  in  thi>  jifM  ITS2.  DOtl 
KT^atcr  pari  of  her  life  she  liiKil  with  «  niiiid>'n  tiglrr,  AgHM.-^lM  n  po 
to  wboiii  aha  addressed,  her  bonnlilHit  ■'  Birthday"  poun.  Km  Mllf  il 
with  her  sister  to  London,  whuro  thpir  brt^lier,  tho  l«ta  Sir  M«lth«ir| 
was  settlod  sa  ti  physician  j  vai  tbora  btr  corllral  pcnllcal  wnrln  t] 
nnonynioiisly.  Her  first  dtainaUe  effotti  w«r«  publinbod  in  1TM,  Ui 
tilboF^  Scrii»iif  Plaga.-  in  aUcM  il  it  alUjupM  to  lidmml*  Hit  StrMi 
liana  0/  CAc  Jfiiid,  airA  Auinoii  feinj  ill*  mlijrel  t^  a  Tivgrdf/  tuid  a  Clbmi 
the  volume  was  prefiiod  ■  long  ind  interesting  "  InUnduclary  Dimini 
whiob  the  BulhoreBa  discusses  tb«  »ubj»ct  uf  Ihe  drmua  in  all  it*  liekrir 
oflserls  the  aupreniacy  o^8imlJle  nature  over  all  ileeiiratSon  ind  wfii 
She  was  then  in  her  Ihirty-fourth  ypiir,  A  ncpoiid  Tolum*  waa  jiubli 
leax  and  a  lliiid  in  1B12.  During  Ibe  lnl«rval  ilut  gavo  tha  wnrld  a 
nf  miacellaneaus  dramas  in  180),  ojid  the  fbmily  Liymd  in  ISIO,— ■ 
ffinndei!  on  Highland  tradilian,  and  whioh.  principally  tbitiUgh  la'-  e 
Sir  WuUcr  Scott,  was  brouglit  out  at  the  £dinbuTf|h  Theatr*.  liil  onl] 
of  tha  Passions"  ever  represented  on  the  itage  was  De  iftnfferi,  wh 
brought  out  by  the  cdebreted  artnr  John  Kcmble,  and  play-d  fot 
nights.  Though  the  best  of  her  drsmatia  firoduetiiroi.  tt  (■  def  eiontl 
llrelikei  stirring  scenes,  and  in  Uiat  varioly  and  fulDew  of  put  m,  lb 
and  pressure"  of  everyday  life,  which  ore  so  csstntinJ  to  sucmsb  IU  lh» 

In  lll!3  our  aiitharesa  publiilied  a  Intvg' promised  cnllaetiont  ' Poittt 
lanir*,  nnd  in  1S3D  three  nioi«  VoluiiiHi  of  plays.  Biwidiw  IhMi  pnvUc 
tioDS,  she  is  the  author  r>r  A  Firm  uf  Iht  Otntrni  Tmer  iff  fit  AVm  I| 
regarding  tlxNafHTt  andDignit]/^  Jtm*  CKnX.  Bhe  alw  p»  ditliedJ 
Lfjtnda  o/Emiiicnt  CharacUfv,  f^Nvt  Vtria.  and  lUrmt  \em  to  pnTtanC^ 
lions.  She  died  on  the  !!d  nf  Frbniary,  MSI,  roUInlng  bar  bculti«| 
ls9L  (ieulle  and  unassumlag  to  all.  with  an  □nrhaDgeable  aiinplioi^' 
ner  and  ehanK:<er.  she  counted  among  her  friendj  manjfir  the  moatcri 
for  talent  and  genius ;  nor  verv  Ibe  visiters  Lo  lier  niodeal  luiina  eM 
the  natives  of  ber  own  eonntryj  but  in*ii<r  (^ai  Tariooa  part*  of  EuK 
especially  from  our  own  laud,  aou);ht  introduction  to  one  whoaa  fame 
inensurata  with  the  knowledge  of  English  Literalur*.' 

A  short  time  before  bpr  ftenlh,  Misi  Baillie  completed  an  entire  kI 
Ij0r  liramatic  works.  Upon  theae  abn  laid  nut  her  chief  itranitb.  ] 
KPUi'rnl  character,  they  are  marked  by  Krvat  urighiality  and  iarenlfai 
kiiiiwlddge  of  the  human  heart,  of  ita  wide  ranp^  hi  pKid  or  «ril,  of  H 
rMriuiiB,  changeful,  and  wayw«rd  nature,  was  great,  and  bar  power  «f 'J 
injc  cliuracMr  has  rarely  beon  eiiiiellud,  Her  female  portrnita  are  a^ 
benutifuj,  and  possess  an  unusual  dffnvAof  elevation  and  purity.  TM 
liaguisiicdchiefly  for  beTdrain<itJawriliiig«,)iBr  lyrieaiul  mlanAllaaMa 

'  »mJ  ■M/tIm  on  >riM  lb.llH«i  PliD>,  lu  x*ie  »ama  k 
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high  rank  among  similar  productions  of  the  present  century.  To  great 
ity  and  womanly  tenderness  of  feeling,  she  unites  at  times  a  cx>nci8€- 
li  vi^or  of  expression  which  are  not  often  surpassed.  A  goo<l  idea  of  her 
styles  may  be  gathert*d  from  the  following  pieces: — 

DESCRIPTIOS  OF  J  ASK  I)E  MONTFOHTy 

Page.  Madam,  there  is  a  hidy  in  your  liall 
Who  beg8  to  l»e  adiuittcd  to  your  prenence. 

Lady.  L»  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends? 

Page,  No ;  fiir  unlike  to  them.     It  is  a  stranger. 

Ixtky.  How  looks  her  counteiianee  ? 

Page.  So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  at  tirst  in  awe ;  but  when  idie  smiled, 
Methought  I  could  iiave  oompus^Ml  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 

XWy.  Is  she  young,  or  old  ? 

Page.  Neither,  if  right  I  guess ;  but  she  is  fair. 
For  I'ime  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her, 
As  he,  t(jo,  liad  been  awed. 

Lady,  The  foolish  stripling ! 
She  has  bewitched  thee.     Is  she  large  in  stature  ? 

Page,  So  stately  and  so  gracefid  is  her  form, 
I  thouglit  at  first  her  stature  wa^  gigantic ; 
But  on  a  near  approach,  I  found,  in  truth. 
She  scarcely  does  surpa.*w  tlie  middle  size. 

Lady,  What  w  her  garb  ? 

Page,  I  cannot  well  describe  the  fashion  of  iL  . 
She  is  not  decked  in  any  gallant  trim, 
But  seems  to  me  clad  in  her  u.'^ual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state;  for  as  she  moves, 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  many  a  waving  fold, 
As  I  have  seen  unfurled  banners  play 
With  the  soft  breeze. 

Lady.  Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy ; 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  ha,st  seen. 

Frtberg.  [Starting  from  hia  seat,  where  he  has  been  siUing  during 
tlie  conversation  betw^n  Um  Ijody  anil  the  Pa^] 
It  is  an  ap])arition  he  ha.s  seen. 
Or  it  is  .Jane  de  MontforL 

TI/K  KITTEX. 

Wanton  droll,  whose  hannless  play 
Beguiles  the  rustic's  closing  day, 
W^hen  drawn  the  evening  fire  about. 
Sit  aged  Crone  and  thoughtless  Ijoiit, 
And  child  uj^m  his  three  foot  stool. 
Waiting  till  his  sui)per  cool; 
And  maid,  whose  cheek  outblooms  the  rose. 
As  bright  the  blazing  fagot  glows, 
Who,  bending  to  the  friendly  light, 
Plies  her  task  with  busy  sleiglft; 
Come,  show  thy  tricks  and  sportive  graceR, 
Thus  circled  round  with  merry  faces. 


'  Tbh  hoM  bf-en  proiionnwd  a  perfect  picture  of  Mrs.  Slddonn,  tti«  tudwaa. 
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ttMknrnrcl  coil'il,  nnil  prmiebing  low, 
Witli  ^Inrins  prebiJb  wMch  itiy  toe, 
The  haTiM>wirw'ii  »]iIndlH  irliirljtig  nMod, 
(>r  ihrcud.  or  «tn«,  tliU  ini  iLe  grauiid 
lu  fhadow  thruwe,  by  urcliin  ilir 
Held  out  10  lure  tKy  roving  eye; 
Thi-n  oTiward  utealtng.  lierralv  sprint 
L'poD  the  futile,  ^imcwi  ihinf;. 
Now,  vhreline  round,  wilh  boudra*  ASi, 
Thj-  bo-))eep  lail  provokes  tliea  dill, 


Till,  &IIIU  Ihy  centre  istftning  AJr, 
Thou  Ridelong  rear'st,  with  muip  in  *ir, 
En>cl«d  rliS,  and  gait  nwrr. 
Like  nindnm  in  her  tiiiitrinns  )uRh; 
Tiinuj^h  ne'er  n  aiadiini  of  ihetn  all, 
Wiiose  silkeit  kirtle  sweeps  the  h»tl, 
Miiro  raried  Ixick  and  wliioi  dJKplijrF^ 
Ti)  iiiWh  the  ardmititig  Klranger'n  g«i6, 

The  fenlesi  lumlitrr,  iti>|B:«-bediglil, 

To  thee  is  but  n  cliinisy  wight, 
^V'ho  every  limb  and  sinew  Mrains 
Til  do  whot  coal*  thee  little  pftins; 
I'lir  whicii,  I  trow,  the  ciping  emwd 
KtyjuiteB  him  all  vilh  pUuilil*  bud. 
But,  Btopp'd  the  while  \hy  rsnton  fdkj, 
ApplmisM.'loo,  Ih^  fcfltsrvpBj: 
l-'ur  (hen  beneath  Hime  nrehin'H  hud 
With  modeiil  pride  thon  tnk'sl  thy  hIhiS, 
AVliile  raany  ■  stroke  of  fondnnu  glidoi 
Alon^  thy  buck  mil  lahhy  ^idcf, 
riilaled  ewelle  thy  bIh^v  fur, 
And  loudly  oiiucs  thy  biisv  jinrr, 
An,  timing  well  the  cpiaf  luniid. 
Thy  clnlehing  feet  bepat  tfic  ground, 
And  all  Iheir  harmlt^  clnws  dtireloBo, 
Like  prickles  of  nn  eitrlv  rot^ ; 
While  Koflly  from  thy  wliiaker'd  rhmk 
Thy  hulf-cluxed  «ye«  jievr  iidtii  and  m«ek. 

But  not  alone  by  eottuge  Bre 
Ito  niiitiea  nidc  thy  (ntla  adtnirej 
The  learned  Hoge,  who^e  thouKhl*  ext>Ioi* 
The  widest  range  of  humoii  Ions 
Or,  with  luifetlei'd  fiuicy,  Qy 
Through  nir^  lieifjhtB  of  poe»¥, 
Pausing,  smiles  with  tlicr'd  ait 
To  Hee  thee  elimb  his  elbow-ebalr, 
r.  tilruggling  on  the  mat  beluw, 
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Uix)n  her  heartli  lor  tlu'O  lots  fall 
The  roundfil  ewrk,  or  pMin-r  hall. 
Nor  c-hi(U"s  ihw  <>ti  thy  wicked  watch 
The  eiKJt*  of  ravellM  skein  to  ( ateh, 
r»iit  \i}i<  tlie»"  h;ive  thy  wayward  will, 
IVrplcxin;?  oft  her  snhi^r  skill. 
Kvi-n  he,  who.-e  mind  of  gloomy  iK'nt,^ 
Jn  lonely  tower  or  prison  ])cnt, 
lU'views  the  eoil  of  fonntT  days, 
And  loathes  the  w<»rl<l  an<l  all  its  ways; 
What  time  tlu*  lamp's  nnsii'.idy  jjleain 
l)i)th  ron«^e  him  fnmi  his  mo«»dy  dream. 
Keels,  as  thou  <^amh<ir>i  ronnd  liis  seat, 
His  heart  with  pride  !«•<-<  tien-ely  l)eat, 
An«l  smiles,  a  link  in  tlwe  tn  lind 
That  joins  him  still  to  livinir  kind. 
■:<  •>:•  *  7:-  •:<• 

Nnr,  when  thy  span  of  life  is  pa^^t, 
In*  thou  to  pond  or  duuLrliill  ea-t ; 
r»ut,  gently  horiu'  on  L'ood  man'-:  <pade, 
Pii'iK-ath  the  decent  m><1  Ik*  laid. 
And  chihlren  show,  with  •rlistenini;  eyes. 
Tile  plac(»  wliiiv  poor  old  Pu-sy  lies. 

J/O/.'A/.W/  .^O.Mi. 

I  pi  tpiit  thy  bower;  late  wear?  the  iionr ; 
I^Mi'^  have  the  mok-^  cawM  round  thy  tower; 
( >n  llower  and  tree  lt»u(l  hums  the  Lh-c: 
The  wil<ling  kid  sports  merrily: 
A  day  so  l»ri;;ht,  m»  fn.>h,  so  clear, 
Showeth  when  ;jco<>d  fortune's  near. 

l'|)I  lady  fair,  and  hraid  thy  hair, 
Aufl  hathe  thee  in  the  hn-e/.v  air; 
The  rollin;^  stream  that  <ooih''d  ihy  dn-am 
Js  dancini^  in  the  >uimy  heam  ; 
And  lu»nrs  -o  swtM-t,  ^o  hri-jht.  «o  i^ay. 
Will  waft  irood  fortune  on  its  way. 

Up!  time  will  t«l!:   the  friar's  hidl 
Its  service  sound  hath  chimed  well; 
The  a;xe<l  crone  kee]>s  ln)U-:e  alone, 
And  reapers  to  the  lields  an;  j/one ; 
The  active  day,  so  fair  and  hri<jht, 
Mav  hrin;;  i^ood  fdrluiie  ere  the  ni<rht. 


The  Tu'j^ht  comes  on  ajiace; 
<'hill  Mow>  the  l>l:i-t,  au'l  drivc-^  the  «<now  in  wreatlis; 
Now  every  cn/ature  looks  aroun<l  {'or  shelt*?r; 
And  whether  man  or  hea-f,  all  move  alike 
Towanls  their  homes,  and  haj)py  they  who  \\a\e 
A  }i(>ii-!f  to  <<TO(n  tlicin  i'roui  the  i)iercing  co\d\ 
Lnf  n\'r  tin'  i'voyt  a  rcvoi'end  form  advawee*, 
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Ifis  hair  while  as  Oie  wimr  on  wliKtti  he 

Ilin  lutciiend  mark'il  wilh  raui 

yWh-yae  feeble  body,  bending  o'er  a  Mtff, 

Sliowi  Btill  that  oiirc  it  wih  (lie  jif;it  <•(  iiinnf.    . 

Tlioiishnow  it  i.li,i^.  - 'i';.   ■-■■-<■  i.!l  niin'il  tower. 

Clothed  iudeei),  Ij ■'         -  ■  '    ■'  i' li  mgn. 

Hei>tillniiiint:,li,-  i  ■      ,    ■         ,.> 

Which  vi-cll  bee. in.     ■:  -.n-ed  ih 

Wilh  tottering  n,]^-  I..   l-..1i. 

The  wife  within,  wii'i  hian>  ^.., 

And  paitering  of  hin  slick  upon  the  thmliold, 

Rendu  out  her  little  hoy  to  tee  whii'h  ihens 

The  ciiild  lookA  up  lo  mark  the  alitswa^K  ftee. 


!ti'd  with  a 


And,.        ^  . 

lloldn  oiu  \vu>  tiny  luuid  lo  loul  him  ii.. 

Itoiinil  fn^ui  htT  wiirk  the  luuther  lums  lier 

And  \-\'."Kn  ibem,  iml  ill-pleaned. 

The  fllmiij;trr  widnes  not  willi  a  piteowi  tnle, 

But  only  Hiiks  a  little  to  relieve 

A  pour  old  soldiei'a  wanU. 

The  Rentle  matron  bringB  the  ready  chiur, 

And  bidd  hini  sit  li>  real  liin  wmry  limlw, 

And  warm  liinigelf  before  her  bliuing  fire. 

The  cbthlrcn,  full  of  curiosity, 

Flock  round,  and  with  their  fingers  in  their  monLliii, 


i 


h  bia  white  lotka. 
But  Boon  a  change  comoi  o'er  the  snldier'B  Ouh)  ; 
His  th^iiiplitful  mind  is  tuni'd  on  othtT  daya, 
When  hix  own  boys  were  wont  to  play  nrniind  him, 
Who  now  lie  distant  &oui  Ibeir  native  land, 
In  honorable  bat  uotimulr  Kraveii ; 
IIg  fee I9  liow  helpless  and  uirlom  he  us 
And  Iiic  round  teora  ronme  down  hia  witlier'd  cIuMkai 
His  (oilkinie  daily  labor  at  an  end, 
In  eonies  thi.'  wearied  master  nf  the  tioOM, 
And  miirkH  witli  catis&uiion  hia  old  giuet 
In  the  cliit'f  t^out,  with  all  the  children  ronnd  lilg| 
His  hontst  heart  ia  flII'd  with  manly  kindnae, 
He  bid'  iiim  stay  and  share  their  homely  mea^    1 
And  lake  with  them  Ids  quarteiv  for  (he  nlglit. 
The  ajced  wanderer  thankfully  ai'ooiitBi 
And  by  the  simple  hospitable  board 
Furgela  the  by-pasl  1i»nls]iip«  cif  thi>  ifay. 

iAilB. 
Oh  I  who  shall  tightly  khj  llial  Fame 
Ih  nothing  but  nn  empty  name  I 
Wliilst  in  that  houticI  there  i«  a  oharm 
The  nerves  to  bra<.«,  the  heart,  to  muni. 
As  thinking  of  the  mighty  dbuL 

The  jouna  from  ■Uiinfitl  immicIi  will  Hai 
And  vow,  mth  UKn&WttftM  nDi»Qte>&, 

tike  •»-—  —  "•  "  "■"-  ™"^ 
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Oh!  who  sliall  lijchlly  pay  that  Fame 
Ik  nothinp:  hut  uii  empty  name! 
When,  but  for  th()f»c  our  mi*;hty  dead, 

AJI  aircf*  |»a>t  a  blank  wouhl  l)e, 
Sunk  in  t>!Wivion*s  nuirky  betl, 

A  di'serl  l«:uv,  a  .-bijilcs.^  ^^ea? 
Tliey  are  thf  (li>!;int  objeiL^  sct'U, — 
Tho  hiftv  'uurk-*  (»J*  what  haih  been. 

Oh!  who  shall  li-^'hilv  y.w  tliat  Fame 
Is  notlihi^'  but  an  iiiipiy  immo! 
When  memory  of  ihe  inij^hiv  dead 

To  earth-worn  |»ili,ainr.<  wi>tl'ul  eye 
The  brij^hli'Ht  ray**  of  chciriiii^  slicil, 

That  jH>int  to  iuimortality? 


DAVID   MACBKril  MO  III,  1798-1851. 

uw  writers  of  the  pre!»*»nt  century  hns  Knirli:?h  iv>otry  been  more  indebted 
to  David  Macbeth  Moir,  not  only  for  his  own  imMhictions,  but  for  his 
I  and  discriminating  criti(Msm  on  tlie  pooliy  of  oth<;r3.  IIo  was  born  at 
•Iburgh,  about  six  miles  southeast  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
From  the  schools  of  his  native  town  ho  passed  to  the  University  of 
)urgh,  where  he  pursued  his  medieal  studies  with  diligence  and  success. 
Qg  received  the  diploma  of  a  surgeon,  ho  established  himself  in  that 
•ity  in  liis  native  place,  where  he  soon  acrpiired  an  extensive  practice. 
Moir  was  but  about  nineteen  year-4  of  Jiire  when  ho  committed  his  first 
s  to  the  press  in  the  pages  (»f  lilnrkirood'ft  Mnpnzlnc,  under  tlic  signature 
li  Greek  letter  (A);  and  Iieiieo  the  title  of  •*l)»lta"  was  usually  given  to 
n  the  litorarv  world.  For  more  than  tliirtv  veurs  he  continued  to  enrich 
ages  of  that  Magazine  with  a  serie^i  of  iKK-mr",  which  would  be  remark- 
wore  it  for  nothing  but  the  profusion  with  which  they  were  poured  forth, 
hey  possessed  many  and  high  qualities, — a  great  command  of  language 
lumbers,  a  delicate  and  grac<;ful  fancy,  and  a  sweet,  pure  vein  of  teuder- 
and  pathos.  "Delta,"  wrote  rrof.^r-sor  Wilson,  "has  produced  many 
lal  pieces,  which  will  po?:?e?3  a  permanent  place  in  the  poetry  of  Scot- 
Delicacy  an<l  grace  (rharacterize  his  ha])pie.5t  compositions;  some  of 
arc  beautiful,  and  others  breathe  th^  siiiq.b'.st  and  purest  pathos."  Nor 
eci:*ive  is  the  praise  of  Ix)rd  JeflVey.  *•  I  cannot,"  he  writes  to  our  author, 
-.t  the  impulse  of  thanking  you  with  all  my  hoart  for  the  deep  gratifira- 
.'ou  have  atTorded  me,  and  the  soothiu'^.  autl.  I  hop(?,  'bettering,'  emotions 
^1  you  have  excited.  I  am  sure  that  what  you  have  written  is  more 
ine  pathos  than  any  thing,  almost.  I  have  ever  read  in  verse,  and  is  so 
T  and  true,  so  sweet  and  naUiral,  us  to  make  all  lower  recommen<lation3 
r.rent."' 

1831,  Dr.  Moir  published  his  OtifUncs  of  /he  Ancient  Ilintoiy  of  Medicine: 

a  View  of  the  Progrea.^  of  the  Ili.alinfj  Art  amoug  the  K'ji/ptifws,  Greckx^ 

i«ji,  and  ArahianJtt — a  work  of  great  research  and  diversifie<l  erudition. 

4.3  he  publiahe<l  his  Domestic  Vvrnej<,  which  were  nn^eived  with  great  favor 
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anJ  passed  through  numerooo  editions.  In  1S51  he  d«1Iie 
Lecturea  at  the  Edinburgh  Philawphic&l  InBtitution  on  the  PoetictJ  IJicr 
of  the  Fust  Hair-Ceatur;,"  which  irere  booh  afler  published.  It  VDuld  be 
cult  to  apeak  of  these  in  tcrniB  of  too  high  pmiiei  for  I  know  nat  wbcic 
Binnll  a  compnsa,  inej  be  found  «)  much  sound  criticisln  and  jDilldoiu  i 
tions  upon  the  poeU  of  Great  BrilAin  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
\9a\,  appeared  the  "  Lament  of  Belim,"  Delta's  lut  contribution  to  Blach 
Magaant.  From  first  to  lust  he  ooDtributed  three  hundred  and  levont;  >r 
in  prose  and  Vcrae.  to  that  poriodicd!.  He  died  on  the  flth  of  July,  ISJl, 
iiD  injurj  received  bj  the  upietting  of  hii  carri&ge.  Hie  last  vonii  i 
prajer,  uttered  in  the  moat  diatinDt  and  ferreot  mauuer : — "  And  niiw  mi 
Lord  mj  God  not  eepurate  between  my  soul  and  di;  body  till  he  has  u 
final  and  etemat  separation  between  my  loul  end  sin,  for  tlie  sake  c 
Redeemer." 

Of  his  charaeter,  his  bingraphar,  tlia  poet,  Thomas  Aird,  rMimrki, 
foBBional  reputation  is  a  desirable  thing,  and  lilerary  honor  is  not  lo  1 
BpiBod;  but  all  distinctions  fade  away  as  companUTely  cheap  to  th« 
had  the  privilege  of  ktioning  Mr.  Moir  in  the  'mild  mi^esly  of  private 
ronstituled  and  compnacd  of  *o  many  harmonious  eioellenciee,  Uiii  Chi 
i;eiilleniHn,  in  the  bosom  of  bis  beautiful  family,  was  the  consammbli 
them  all."  Suye  the  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory  in  Bl/KiuniaiCi  Moj 
"  We  take  farewell  of  the  gentlest  and>liindcat  being,  of  the  most  Iru 
aiuglc-hearteil  man,  Uiat  we  may  Dvei  hoj>e  lo  meet  with  in  the  eourse  a 
earthly  pilgrimage." 

Dr.  Moir  married,  in  1B2S.  Miu  Charlotte  E.  Bell,  of  Loitb.  Thcy  bad  « 
children,  of  whom  eight  iurvivad  the  falher.  Three,  who  died  before  m 
their  fifth  year,— nam  el;,  Charles  Bell.  William  Bluikwood,  and  David 
beth,  whom  be  loved  bo  dearly,  and  whom  he  lamented  In  Blrainsof 
undying  pulhofl,— sleep  side  by  aide  with  their  father  in  the  qukl  cburcl 
of  Iiivereak." 

CASA    WAPPt* 

And  haat  then  sought  thy  heavi-nly  home, 
Oiir  fond,  dear  boy, — 

The  realms  where  surruw  dure  not  cnmc, 
Where  life  in  jov  7 

Pure  u>  thy  death  as'ntthy  blHh, 

Thv  Kiiiril  coiie'ht  no  iniiit  fruu  vnith, 

Even  by  its  bluii  we  mete  our  dtstrlh, 
Cnan  Wiyipy ! 

Despair  woe  in  our  liwt  fimvrdl, 
Ab  cloiicd  thine  eyi-j 

Tears  of  oiir  itngvii^h  mav  not  tell, 
When  thou  ilid>I  die': 

Words  mav  nut  jiaiiit  our  Rrief  for  thee, 

Sighs  are  ^t  bubbles  on  the  sen 

Of  our  unfuthora'd  iwony, 

Cbhs  Wiippy ! 

<R«||  Tl"  J^liral  Worlri  ^  David  IbcMi  j      •  Tbh  «u  tbn  MlfounftrrM  p. 
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Thou  wert  a  vision  of  dcliglit 

To  blew  us  given ; 
Beauty  embodied  to  our  sight, 

A  type  of  heaven  : 
So  dear  to  ur  thou  wert,  thou  art 
Even  Ic88  thine  own  self  than  a  i>art 
Of  mine  and  of  thy  mother's  heart, 

Ca«a  Wappy  I 

Thy  bright,  brief  day  knew  no  decline, — 

'Twas  cloudless  joy ; 
Sunrise  and  niglit  alone  were  thine, 

Eclovcd  bov! 
This  moni  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gay ; 
That  found  thee  pro{?trate  in  decay: 
And,  e'er  a  third  shone,  clay  was  clay, 

Ca.sa  Wappy  I 

Gem  of  our  hearth,  our  household  pride, 

Earth's  un  deli  led ; 
Could  love  have  saved,  thou  hadst  not  died, 

Our  dear,  sweet  child ! 
Ilumblv  we  bow  to  Fate's  decree ; 
Yet  hai  we  hoped  that  Time  should  see 
Thee  mourn  for  us,  not  us  for'thee, 

C'asa  Wappy  I 

Do  wliat  I  may,  go  where  I  will. 

Thou  meet'st  my  sight ; 
There  dost  thou  glide  before  me  still, — 

A  form  of  light ! 
I  feel  thy  breath  upon  mv  cheek, — 
1  sec  thee  smile,  I  hear  tlice  speak, — 
Till,  oh,  my  heart  l«*  like  to  break, 

Casa  Wappy! 

Methinks  thou  smilpst  before  me  now. 

With  glance  of  stealth ; 
The  hair  thrown  back  from  thv  full  brow 

Jn  buoyant  health; 
I  see  thine  eyes'  deep  violet  light, 
Thy  dimjiletl  cheek  carnation'd  bright. 
Thy  clasping  arms  so  round  and  white, 

Casa  Wapi>y ! 

The  nursery  shows  thy  pictured  wall, 

Thv  bat,  thv  l)ow, 
Thy  cloak  and  lx)nnet,  club  and  ball ; 

But  where  art  thou  ? 
A  comer  holds  thine  empty  chair ; 
Thy  playthings,  idly  scatter'd  there, 
But  s|K»ak  to  us  of  our  despair, 

C'lLsa  Wai)py! 

Even  to  the  last  thy  every  word — 

To  glad — to  grieve — 
Was  sweet,  as  sweetest  song  of  bird 

On  summer's  eve; 


Iti  outwLinl  bwiuljr  undivoy'd. 

Death  o'er  thy  ipicit  cut  nu  «Im 

Ariii  likuilic  rainbow  liiou  lUdnCbdi^  i 

We  uiouni  for  tliw,  mlieu  blind  blank  night 

ThecliiunberfllUi 
Wc  pine  for  ilic^  irheo  mont's  finl  llglil 

Iteildena  Ihehilln; 
Thi!  sun,  llie  moon,  tlie  Hl&n,  tiii-  etm. 
All — to  llie  wttll-flowet  onit  vriU-pua — 
Arc  cLaDged:  wc  uw  the  world  Uinni^  llici', 
Csaa  W»iipy  1 

And  tliougli,  pertjiance,  a  srtiil^  m»y  gUwa 

Of  cosiml  mirth. 
It  doth  nol  wrn,  wlialt'er  mHy  mi'ni. 

An  inwud  birth : 

We  1111(8  Ihy  Bmall  stop  oi. , 

Wu  miss  the«  3t  thine  eveiuiig  pnyer; 
All  day  we  misB  thw — everyniMti— 
Otaa  Wsppy  1 

Suow3  umfflod  vortli  wlivn  diuu  dldit  f 

In  lib'ttpring-blooio, 
Dunn  to  lltt  i^poinl«il  '■- 

Tliedilmtumb, 
Hut  now  Uu!  gwen  Uavi*  of  iIm  U 
The  cudtoti  Dod  ■'  thu  bii»y  bwi" 


'Ti(!  Ml  i  but  can  it  be— [while  IWui   . 

Rtrivc  aaain)^ 
Mun'fl  dooiu,  ID  duotb  {hoi  wc  iind  ouig^ 

For  aye  remain  1 
Oh,  can  it  l>e,  tluit,  o'er  tim  grav», 
The  enias  renen'd  ellDuld  yearly  w 
Vet  G«d  foi^t  our  liSld  to  »¥•' 

Caen  Wappy  I 
It  cannot  he ;  far  yivrt  it  ki 

Thra  luan  etmld  die, 
Life  wore  a  mocker,— Thought  w«w  wc*,— 

Aiid  Truth  a  lie,— 
ileaven  were  a  oraua^  of  the  btnin, — 
Htligion  fr«>!(y,— Virtuo  v«Jli, — 
And  all  our  hopes  to  m«el  ^jallh 

Com  Wiip}iy ! 
Then  lie  to  1I^  0  dtw,  ]<i»t  cMW! 

With  bfurn  of  love, 
A  stnr,  dcnth'i  nncotigoDinl  tnli) 

(iniilinff  abiwe; 
Soon,  noon  lliy  litUe  f«Ot  b*»e  t»d 
Tlip  skyward  ralli,  the  umipU's  row, 
That  Icxl  Ihw  liDi'k  from  taui  to  Go^ 
l'«»a  Wiifipyl 
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Yet  'tis  sweet  balm  to  oiir  despair, 

Fond,  fairest  boy, 
That  Heaven  is  God's,  and  thou  art  tliere 

With  Him  in  joy  I 
Tlierc  pa.st  arc  death  and  all  its  woes. 
There  Injauty's  stream  forever  ilows, 
And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knows, 

Caaa  Wappy  I 

Farewell,  then, — for  a  while,  farewell, — 

Pride  of  my  heart! 
It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell 

Thus  torn  apart : 
Time's  shadows  like  the  shuttle  flee ; 
And,  dark  howc'er  life's  night  may  be, 
lk*y ond  tlie  grave  I'll  meet  with  thee, 

Casa  ^Vappy !  ^ 


WEEP  NOT  FOIi   HER. 


A    DIRGE. 


Weep  not  for  her  I — Oh  !  she  was  far  too  fail. 
Too  pure,  to  dwell  on  this  guilt-tainted  earth ! 

The  sinless  glory,  and  the  golden  air 

Of  Zion,  seem'd  to  claim  her  from  her  birth : 

A  spirit  wander'd  from  its  native  zone, 

Which,  soon  discovering,  took  her  for  its  own  : 
Weep  not  lor  her ! 

Weep  not  for  her! — ITcr  span  was  like  the  sky, 
Whose  thousand  stars  shine  beautiful  and  bright : 

Like  flowers  that  know  not  what  it  is  to  die; 

Like  long-link'd  shadeless  months  of* Polar  light; 

Like  music  floating  o'er  a  waveless  lake. 

While  Echo  answers  from  the  flowery  brake: 
Weep  not  for  her ! 

Weep  not  for  her! — She  died  in  early  youth, 
Lie  h(<pe  had  lost  its  rich  romantic  hues; 

When  human  bosouis  seem'd  the  homes  of  truth, 
And  earth  still  gleam'd  with  beauty's  radiant  dews; 

Her  sunmier-prime  waned  not  to  days  that  freeze; 

Her  wine  of  life  was  run  not  to  the  lees: 
Weep  not  for  her! 

Weep  not  for  her ! — By  fleet  or  slow  deca}', 
It  never  grieved  her  bosom's  core  to  mark 


V  for  tho  raroHt  of  all  pootic  morit, 
iyr  pjithoa.  Tin?  Donwstic  TVnrM 
iL-  :i  complete  Worship  of  Sttrrmo. 
fiohbinj;,  wnilin;;  pathos  of  Cnsa 
rawn  m(>re  tearM  of  mothers  than 
irge  of  our  day.    Poom  we  are 


loth  to  caU  it:  such  thinp*  arc  not  mailu  by 
the  brain, — they  aro  the  Rpiltb  of  the  human 
heart,  that  wonderful  fountain,  fed  from  the 
livinR  veins  of  Heaven,  and  welling  over."— 
Thomas  Aibd. 
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Tlie  |>!aym«tcs  of  hw  ehildlitKil  wnni'  bwbv. 

Her  prtniioctH  irilher,  or  lier  iiopc*  ^w  Uvk ; 
Tranalsied  W  hw  God,  wilh  apirit  ahnyra, 
Hhv  iNuw'd  an  'twero  in  miile*  &oiu  mtrlk  lu  HMrvO; 
We«pm>t  for  lierl 

\Ve"?p  not  for  her  1 — It  wa»  doI  ben  to  feel 
The  miBcrie!  that  corrode  umnHsiiig  yenn, 

'dainsl  drcnius  of  baffled  bliss  the  heart  to  eleel. 
To  wander  hsH  down  Age's  vale  of  lean; 

A»  whirl  llic  withei'd  leaver  from  Friendship's  tK*, 

And  on  earth's  wintry  world  nloiielo  be: 
Wee])  not  for  her  1 

Wc«p  not  for  her ! — She  is  nn  ane^l  now. 
And  treads  the  sapphire  doors  of  Paradise ; 

Alt  darkness  wiped  from  her  refulgent  brow, 
Sin,  sorrow,  nitdering,  banisli'd  &um  her  v^w; 

Victorious  over  death,  to  her  appcjir 

The  visla'd  joTB  of  Hesran'a  eternal  joor: 
iVeep  not  for  herl 

Weep  not  for  her ! — Her  momory  is  the  shrine 
Of  pleasant  thoughts,  soft  as  the  Retsiit  of  Bow>n ; 

Calm  OH  on  winHlean  ere  the  nin's  decline; 
Sweet  Bfl  the  song  of  birds  anionic  the  bower*: 

Rich  as  a  rainbow  with  itii  hues  of  light ; 

I'lire  as  the  moonshine  of  an  autumn  night: 
Weep  not  for  lier  I 

Weep  not  for  her  I — There  is  no  canse  for  woe; 

But  nitliiT  nerve  the  spiril,  thut  it  wnlk 
I'nahrinking  o'er  the  thomv  paths  below. 

And  from  earth's  low  delile«ien»  keep  lliee  hack: 
Fhi,  when  a  few  fled  severing  years  have  Bown, 
She'll  meet  thee  at  heaven's  gale,— and  lead  thee  on  I 
AVeep  not  for  hell 

SPRIxa   HTSt.V. 

I  [ow  plea'iant  is  the  oi)enine  yoar  1 

TliL'  clouds  of  Winter  melt  away; 
Tiie  flowera  in  beauty  reappear; 

The  songsler  carols  from  thp  "p™/! 
lengthens  the  more  refulgent  dnv ; 

And  bluer  glows  the  arcliing  aky  j 
All  tlungfl  around  us  seem  to  kv, 

"ChriBliilu  1  direct  thy  thoughts  on  higli." 

Tn  darkness,  through  tlie  dreary  length 

Of  Winter  slept  tioth  hud  and  htoom ; 
But  Nature  now  puts  forth  her  strength, 

Behold  nn  emblem  of  Ihr  doom, 
O  man  I— a  star  hatli  shone  to  sav^- 

And  morning  vet  shall  re-illume 
The  midnight  darknia?  of  the  gravel 
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Yet  ix)n(k'r  well,  how  tlien  phall  break 

The  dawn  of  eecond  life  on  thee, — 
Shalt  thou  to  hope, — to  bliss  awake? 

Or  vainly  strive  God's  wrath  to  flee? 
Then  shall  pass  forth  the  dread  decree, 

That  makes  or  weal  or  woe  thine  own : 
Up,  and  to  work  !     Eternity 

Mnst  reap  the  harvest  Time  hatli  pown. 

The  followinjj  extracts  from  his  S/ccfrhcJi  of  Poetical  Literature  of  the  Paxt 
"olf -Century  will   give   some   idea  of  Dr.  Moir  as  a  tasteful  and  judieiuus 
«*itic:— 

UEDliEW  POETRY. 

The  most  sublime  poetry,  by  far,  to  which  tbe  world  has  ever 
listened,  is  that  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  immeasurably  beyond  all 
Greek  and  all  lloman  inspiration ;  and  yet  its  sole  theme  is  the 
Oreat  Jehovah,  and  the  ways  and  wonders  of  His  creation.  All 
ia  simply  grand,  nakedly  sublime ;  and  man  before  his  Maker, 
even  in  the  act  of  adoration,  is  there  made  to  put  his  lips  in  the 
dust.  So  have  done  the  great  bards  of  succeeding  times :  Milton, 
and  Young,  and  Thomson,  and  Cowper,  and  Pollok.  In  approach- 
ing the  shrine,  they  take  off  the  sandals  from  their  feet,  well 
knowing  that  the  spot  whereon  they  stand  is  holy  ground.  But 
all  not  being  great,  alas!  all  do  not  so  behave;  and  hence,  in 
common  hands,  sacred  poetry  has  become,  not  without  reason,  a 
subject  of  doubt  and  discussion ;  for  in  them  error  has  dared  to 
counsel  infallibility,  ignorance  to  fathom  omniscience,  and  narrow- 
minded  prejudice  to  circumscribe  the  bounds  of  mercy, — the 
human  irreverently  to  approach  the  Divine,  and  "fools  to  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

THE  FINEST  POETRY— WHAT. 

The  finest  poetry  is  that  (whatever  critical  coteries  may  assert 
to  the  contrary,  and  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  painting  and 
sculpture)  which  is  most  patent  to  the  general  understanding, 
and  hence  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  common  sense 
of  mankind.  We  have  only  to  try  the  productions  of  Shakspeare, 
of  Milton,  of  Dryden,  of  rope,  of  Gray  and  Collins,  of  Scott, 
Burns,  Campbell,  and  Byron,  indeed,  of  any  truly  great  writer 
whatever  in  any  language,  by  this  standard,  to  be  convinced  that 
such  must  be  the  case.  Verse  that  will  not  stand  being  read 
aloud  before  a  jury  of  common-sense  men  is — and  you  may  rely 
upon  the  test — ^wanting  in  some  great  essential  quality.'  It  is 
nere  that  the  bulk  of  the  poetry  of  Shelley — and  not  of  him 


1  Undoubtedly  a  most  true  criterion :  how  then  wonld  some  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
or  of  Tennyton  stand  this  test? 


uiily,  but  of  moBt  of  those  wlio  have  sucpcwtwi  liim  in  hhttradi 
aa  jioeU — is,  wheii  weighed  in  the  balnucR,  fnuii'l  wiintltit;.  An* 
why?  Because  these  wrilers  have  left  the  lilghwiiTKi  "f  tnnL 
and  suture,  and,  sec-king  the  by-lnnee,  have  there,  tuislukius (]i« 
uncommon  for  the  valuable,  bowed  down  to  tbe  idols  of  offwti- 
tiou  and  liikc  taetc. 

lirSTIC.lL    POETHV. 

Mysticism  in  law  is  quibbling ;  mystieium  in  religitm  ifi  the  jo^ 
glery  of  priestcraft;  uiyslieinni  in  medicine  is  ()imekcrT|--Hnl 
these  often  serve  their  crooked  purpose.=i  well.  But  niyfitlt-insbl 
poetry  can  have  no  attainable  triumph.  The  sole  piirftiiw  n( 
poetry  is  to  delight  and  instruct,  and  no  one  can  l>c  cither  pluutd 
or  profited  by  what  is  uu intelligible.  It  would  be  n«  jumt  (D  i«ll 
stones  and  mortar,  slatei>  and  Umber,  a  mimnon,  or  to  i^Il  colon 
and  canviis  a  pietiirc,  aa  to  call  mraticul  vfTiTVwccnfHa  jWclfT. 
]'o(.'Ni8  arc  iioelii'iil  inuteriaU  artu^tically  elaborated;  una  If  W, 
tlic  Tmiiliii'liiiti!^  lit'  liii^  .'^ehool,  from  J-]mt:n<on  It)  BruwnblK,  muwI 
be,  iilliiwcd  tn  i-^iiik  lii^'hcr  lliati  rhapaotlical  cfi\Mion«>.  It  i9  m 
ewwiiry  (or  ;i  |  ■■  ;  -■■  il.\:-\..  !■>  feel,  and  to  fauny;  but  It  inHm 
iiccL'psarx*  I'm  ■■■  il.iif/  and  combine,— 'procmsw  wW^ 

the  pupili'  liT    :  .  'ii  iital  academy  ecem  indeed  to  wbl 

understooil  u,Iim-  iL.ir  ilny  uiialty  overlook,  or  affect  to  under 
value  lis  ivorlliU— :.  Itiz-ul'ts,  products,  coMcluMon*, — not  ratiorj 
nation  J, — arc  (-x]»'ete(l  from  the  poet.  "His  hairt  Icnpg  upwka 
lie  bilioliis  ii  rainbow  in  theeky;"  but  tin:  Itiws  of  refnu-tion  Jrt* 
ihii-in^r  llij>4  <'moliun  he  leaves  to  be  dealt  with  ok  a  fit  subject  fei 
miiiici'.  It  is  the  province  of  the  poet  t"  dent-ribi;  the  w(st«n 
sunset  .-ky  "dyinj;  like  a  dolphin"  in  its  ehaugcful  hmai,  not  ih 
o|itic;il  « iiy  and  wherefore  of  twilight.  In  short,  bia  btuinen  i 
will)  eniiii'-ialioiiK,  not  with  eylloj^iBois,  The  noel  spriugs  to  «i 
clii^iiitL^  iiKt  by  the  lo^'ie  of  science,  but  by  intuition :  and  wla 
Kucver.  at  a  {K>et,  iieti!  cither  the  chemii>t,  the  DBturaliM,  ur  tli 
nKl!i]i|iysiti:ni,  mistaken  the  ohjeft  of  hi«  fpooifir  miwioD.  Pk 
loicjiliy  iind  pi^etry  may,  in  miwt  l.hings,  not  lie  )ncompMibI< 
bin  liny  are  ersenti ally  distinct.  MetuphyMeal  iinnlynea  «»ni« 
III'  :ii'i'<'jiti.'il  a^  i^ubi'titutea  either  for  iipu.itnipht'a  lu  thV  Iniautiftl 
111'  liir  tillcraneii^  of  puRiiiin.  I  hold  tW-ni  to  be  a»  difl^-nart  ttw 
llu'~i'  n-'  |)riiK'ipk-s  arc  from  products,  nr  aa  rauMii  IVom  t 


THOJtAfi  MOOltK,  }770-ISSS. 

BB.  tlir  mm  nf  a  rwprctnM.r  tr^tmiinn  rS  Out 

ZsilHifMny,  U«.   M>vTtti*"'-'     -      

fly  Qilli-nc  ill  liiB  n«»\c  *-'i\»  ■-■'  ■ 


ITi/'J.     Jlr  thoii  wont,  tt)  Kiiglauil,  Jiini  iM'i^iiine  a  ir^dK.loiit  in  tlie  Middle  T«'inplo; 

but,  though  ultiiiiatoly  called  U>  the  bar,  he  gave  liis  time  chiefly  to  literary 
pursuitd.  In  ISOO  lie  i>ub]ir<hed  his  trauslation  of  the  (kks  of  Attar rcon,  ^vhieU 
Were  roceiYod  with  great  favor,  and  elicited  from  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine  the 
following  complimentary  impromptu: — 

"Ah!  mourn  not  for  Anucruoii  (l<'ad — 
All!  wtM'p  n«it  fur  Anarn'on  fi*^\ — 
TLe  l.vn»  wtill  bronthcB  ho  tourhM  bofore, 
Fur  wo  hiive  uue  Aiiacreun  Moore." 

Soon  after  this  he  published  his  mis<'ellaneoii.s  poems,  under  the  title  of  The 
Poetical  Wvrkn  of  the  Ititc  Thomas  Little^ — a  volume  which  wiis  censured,  and 
censured  severely,  for  its  licentiousne.-s,  and  of  which  tin*  author,  many  years 
afterwards,  was  heartily  ashamed.  In  IStJG  he  visited  our  country,  and  publitthed, 
ihortly  after  his  return  to  Englan<I,  his  remarks  on  American  pociety  and  man- 
ners, in  a  volume  entitled  KpistlcA,  Ot/r.*.  and  ofhr.r  Ponns,  which  was  reviewed* 
with  great  and  deserved  severity  in  the  Edinhunjh  Ixivicw,  by  Mr.  JeflVey.* 

In  1812  appeared  his  celebrated  Infcrrcptcd  Letters,  or  TTie  Tiro-Pctnty  Post- 
Bng,  hi/  TTionuis  Brown  the  Younger.  This  wns  followed  by  the  Fudge  Family  in 
Parvf,  and  Fahfcsfor  the  JToly  Al/ianre, — all  satires  upon  the  pa^tsing  to])ics  of 
the  day,  but — though  evincing  great  wit,  and  a  rich,  playful  fancy,  and  for 
the  time  extremely  popular — all  destined  to  ])as8  away  and  be  soon  forgotten. 
Not  BO  his  JmA  Songs  and  Melodic^,^  and  his  Hehrexa  Melodies:  these  display  a 
depth  of  fervor,  a  richness  of  fancy,  and  a  touching  ])athos,  united  to  exquisite 
beauty  and  polish  of  versification,  that  will  cause  them  to  be  read  and  admired 
as  long  as  the  English  language  endures. 

In  1817  appeared  his  most  elaborate  poem.  Latla  Rookh,  an  Oriental  romance, 
—the  accura<?y  of  which,  as  regards  topographical,  antiquarian,  and  character- 
istic details,  has  been  vouched  for  by  numerous  comp<*tent  authorities,  and 
which  unites  the  purest  and  softest  tenderness  with  the  loftiest  dignity,  while 
its  poetry  is  brilliant  and  gorgeous, — rich  to  excess  with  imagery  and  ornament, 
tnd  oppressive  from  its  very  sweetness  and  splendor.  The  genius  of  the  poet 
moves  with  grace  and  freedom  under  his  load  of  Eastern  magnificence,  and  the 
reader  is  fascinated  by  his  prolific  fancy  and  the  scenes  of  loveliness  and 
iplendor  which  are  depicted  with  such  vividness  and  truth.  In  1823  appeared 
The  Loves  of  the  Angels,  which  contains  many  passages  of  great  beauty,  bti^  as 
a  whole,  is  inferior  to  his  former  prmluctions.  The  poem  is  founded  on  "the 
Eastern  story  of  the  angels  Ilarut  and  Mnrut.  and  the  Rabbinical  fictions  of 
the  lives  of  Uzziel  and  Shamchazai,"  with  which  Moore  shadowed  out  "the 
fall  of  the  soul  from  its  original  purity, — the  loss  of  light  and  happiness  which 
it  suffers  in  the  pursuit  of  this  world's  perishable  pleasures, — and  the  punish- 


1  "Tlie  mithor  niRy  hoatft.  if  th<»  l»oiu«t  ran  2  \  ,i,i,.i  bctwoon  him««olf  aivl  J^ffn'y  w«w 

plcai»e  lilni.  of  being  tho   niOAt   lirentions  of.  the  conH(>4]n(*noo :  hut  it  rcHuItotl  in  tho  com- 

miMnrn  vrintitlrn,  and  the  mo^t  i>o«'ti<':tI  of  ImtantH  iH'Coniing  cxcelbiut  friends.    B.\ron, 

th(MM<  who,  in  our  timer*,  have  drvot<»<l   their  in   iiin    Englith  Siirdt  and  Scfttch  Rwirtca'$^ 

tah^ntn  to  tho  pro}»af(ation  of  imm(>rulity.   Wo  ^  riilirulnft  the  mrx'ting  with  no  little  wit. 

nirard  thii*  IkkiU,  indeed,  as  a  public  niiiKanre,  3  "  lliit  Irixh  Mrlmlie^    formu*!,  ad   they  aro 

and  would  willingly  tninipio  it  di>wn  by  ono  liknly  to  rontinuo,  tho  principal  ground  of  hiH 

fihort  movement  of  contempt  ami  indij^nntion.  popularity  an  a  man  and  a»  a  poet.    He  a|>- 

had  yet\  not  rcaifon  to  apprehend  that  it  wmt  plied  hiniitelf  to  Ute  work  tliat  in  Ireland  con- 

AtK'tte<I  by  patrons  who  are  entitleil  to  a  more  seerates  him  with  the  fame  of  a  patriot,  and 

r«4|HH.'tfui  n>m(mKtrance,  and  by  admirer*  who  whieh  in   KucViHh  \eU«»r*  '•fVVV  v;Vi«  \\vcsv  *s> 

njav  re^iuirc  m  more  'ixrewlod  exjHwhion  of  abiding  name  as  iiV«arA.'*— LomU>n  AiHcwrwK. 
th-Jr tl*ngom."—Er/inhurfffi  /ffvirir,  vlli.  -I.W. 


iDil  nirine  jueticr.  nlUi  which  Empurilj.p 

■riaitsii." 

In  1625  was  publlfhed  liia  Liftof  Sha'i>laii.-wiiKh,"yHb.totartaaiiiitm 
prrhopB  a  fen-  miBtnkee.  iiniae  little  faulli  rjf  slylc,  uad  •»»•  {irMiplUli 
niona,  vadouutbi'situtB  Id  eliiij-w.-terue  as  tbebcelMaUtr'icstl  anticaj'ttpuUt 
of  the  orecla  of  our  own  timea.  ■Wiltout  preteiuliuit  to  givo— wlial  tbi.  ] 
mtion  can  ecarci-l;  jel  need — ■  particular  or  eonnsoted  drlJill  of  the  trutiHi 
to  which  it  rcfere,  it  exhibits  the  oleareat  lud  moil  intdlljent  gf cooit  i 
the  great  quaitiam  vhich  were  agitat«l  during  that  moincolaut  pcrioi 
best  eatimate  of  the  great  cveata  by  which  it  wu»  dlEtiagnwhod, — and  not 
Iha  abl«Et  expoeitioa  of  the  ciubcb  which  led  to  tli(tin,  uiil  tho  principli'* 
served  either  to  Mtabliah  or  expose,  but  tho  niiwt  tnJj  iinpu-tiai.  lein|n 
and  digpuaionsle  view  of  iho  morib  of  th«  in  dividual*  concerned  In  tbi 
the  actual  value  of  their  BorricCB  aad  tmouat  of  thcjl  oflbniltUBl.  witl 
excnaes  which  the  limei  or  circunutnncDi  ehuuld  eaggtti  fur  Ihow. — lli< 
over  recolleot  to  hairs  met  with  in  Iha  dilEeull  aurl  dwagnroua  4<ipaHiu<' 
conic mporiiry  hiator?."' 

In  liJ.'iO  sp]>cttred  his  Li/e  aj  ^/rm.  in  two  Toliunce,  hy  which,  it  hai 
well  Euid,  "neither  the  repiitnlioii  of  the  aulbiir  wu*  iutv<ini:od,  nor  Ihachu 
of  Iiard  Byron  Tindicaled."  In  fulililina  to  Ihme  Work*.  h«  is  tbe  aniii 
CampHan  ani  Iiitoleranee,  a  Pmrnt  The  Sk»plu,a  rhilavyphioaJ  Satire  ;  lb 
en  tlie  Roads  Tht  Epieurotn,  a  Tab;  and  TU  Li/t  oj  Ch^ibiin  Hoik.  II' 
also  written  a  number  of  miaccllaoeotte  piowa,  both  id  }ira*e  wid  TorM,  t 
have  been  iiiacrled  in  varioua  pocilidloal  jonnullc,  and  a  large  uuiubvr  ul 
tiful  songs,  which  have  hecom*  partnaiicutly  pojiulai. 

No  English  jioct  of  the  preseol  uenlurj'  hiw  dirjilayiid  a  grevlur  oininia 
rich  language  aod  luxurioue  imager]''  '''^i'  Thomaa  Mooro)  buU  wiili  i1 
eoption  of  hia  Sacred  MtMiu  and  a  portion  of  Xmila  BaakK,  w«  ahall  liud 
clcrnted  mora!  feeling,  and  but  few  wise  and  manly  rvllactiiHiii.  II  liB> 
well  aniil  that  be  bos  "worked  little  in  the  durable  and  ]H>niia4eUl  mat^rl 
poulry,  but  has  apent  hia  prime  id  enriching  the  atulvlyetniclurv  with  ci<| 
omamcnta,  foliage,  flowera.  and  goma.  Ho  baa  preferred  the  mjrrt'^  t"  tl"! 
urthe  oak.  Bis  longer  poenti  want  human  intercit.  TDndcriin**  anil  \ 
he  undoubtedly  poBsoases^  but  they  are  lliiutiug  ami  fViDWcHiil. — oil  enil 
m  his  vcrae  in  any  lulc  of  incloucluily  KmnilFiir,  or  utraiii  of  aflcctiii);  mo 
cpt  Benlimenl."  Hia  moBt  finished  perfomianceB  ai^tobe  iound  in  LaUal 
Bome  portiona  of  the  Firt  WortKi/ppert  have  aciucoly  btcn  inrpawml)  as 
character  of  Uobanns.  in  the  Tiiltd  Fr<^Kti  ^  Khoraimiti,  it  a  "iUliliiui 
ception  sublimely  eiMUled." 

Tbe  laat  three  yeara  nf  Moore's  lif^  hml  beetl  u  long  diacane.  nut  ntl 
with  either  bodily  or  mental  BnHering,  but  frrim  a  grarloal  Hononinj  i 
brain  and  a  reduction  of  the  miotl  to  a  itAle  of  child  IchnoH.  lie  d\ 
Bloperlon  Collage,  near  Derlwa  CWIlUhire),  on  the  !9Ili  of  FfbruBry,  IBi 

Tbe  happiest  and  truest  charodcriislionuf  Miii>r«Ciig«nluH  Uuit  wa  hur 
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ca  from  himself,  as  in  tin*  following  lines  from  Lalla  Bookhj  so  exqui- 
cripUve  of  bis  own  j)o\ver. 

MOORE'S   GENIUS  SELF-PA  fXTE I). 

For  mine  i>*  the  lay  that  lightly  flouts, 
And  mine  are  murmuring,  dvin^  notes, 
That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  tlie  sc*a, 
And  melt  iu  the  liairt  as  instantly. 

And  mine  ip  tlie  gentle  song  that  bears 

From  soul  to  soul  the  wishe**  <>f  lovo, 
As  a  bird  that  wafts  through  genial  airs 

The  einnamon-strd  from  gr(.>ve  to  grove. 

'Tis  I  that  mingle  in  one  sweet  measure 
The  past,  the  present,  and  future  of  jdeasure, 
When  Memorv  links  the  tone  that  is  grme 

With  the  blissful  tone  that's  still  in  the  ear; 
And  Hope  fn)m  a  heavenly  note  flies  on 

To  a  note  more  heavenlv  still  that  is  near. 


PARADISE  AND    THE  PERI. 

One  morn  a  TVri  at  the  gate 
Of  Kdon  stood  disc<»n<olate: 
And  as  she  listen'd  to  the  Springs 

Of  Life  within,  like  muhic  flowing, 
And  caught  the  light  upon  lu  r  wings 

Through  the  half-opeu'd  ])ortal  glowing, 
She  wept  to  think  her  recn  nut  race 
Should  e'er  have  lost  that  glorious  [►lace! 

"IFow  haj)j)y,"  excl.iimM  this  rliild  of  air, 
"Are  the  holy  s]»irit<  who  w:ni<lor  there, 

Miil  flowers  that  never  shall  fade  <>r  fall: 
Though  mine  are  the  ;r;vnhMis  of  earth  and  se.a, 
Ami  the  stars  iheuiselve«5  have  flowers  for  me, 

One  blossom  of  Heaven  outldooms  them  all! 

"Tliough  sunny  the  lake  of  cool  CiL«*hmere, 
With  its  plane-tree  isle  reflected  elear,^ 

And  sweetly  the  founts  of  that  valley  fall; 
Tlioujrh  bright  are  the  waters  of  Slng-su-hay, 
And  the  goldi-u  no«.d<  that  thitherward  stray ,'^ 
Yet — oh!  'tis  only  the  bl«.->t  can  say 

How  the  waters  of  Heaven  outshine  them  all! 

*'(fO  wing  (by  flight  from  >lar  to  star, 
From  World  to  luminous  world,  as  far 


>n8  gniall  i-^lftrulf  miiTifo  from  thf  !  whifh  niiw  into  tho  Lakes  of  %U\9,-«vv.<^8b3^\\iv9. 
liinore.    On««  w  rnllnl  CUm-Cli--  j  aIfiin(lAiic<M>f  g<ild  in  Ita  souAa, N»\i\cVi  v»u\vVn'S% 
If  plann-tn»'n  upun  it/'—FnH.-^rhR.  ;  thv  JnhahitAnU  ttU  BummeT  \u  ft^lVitttVsx^ VX..'^ — 
n  Kol,  nrOoUU'i,  liimr  of  Thilut.  /  Ihg^'ription  of  Thihtt,  in.  PinkerUm. 


Ah  iFie  unirerae  spreads  its  Au&ing  v 
Tnkc  all  Ihe  picnsans  or  ail  the  tpbet 

And  muhiply  cadi  Ihroiieli  eiulleis  ti 
One  minnle  of  Ileaveo  is  worlli  liu 


FluiKiT 
Like  ibal.- 
Ilad  raiei 


w  ii^c"  bv  1 


"i  (t  1  K]  It  Llicre  mnv  lie  ronceul  i 
Beneath  those  (  hninlxra  of  lit  Son 

tv  mi.  UDulel  of  geme  ooneo]  il 

In  iijiper  brnn,  some  wbret  aenl  d 
^V  ilh  the  grerA  name  of  Soluniun, 
Which,  etieird  by  her  illonvined  eytw, 

M.iy  (each  her  i>here,  beneath  the  moon, 

In  earlh  or  oixan  lira  the  boon, 

The  diarm  (hat  con  restore  »>  wkiq 
An  erring  spirit  to  the  iikies ! 

Cheer'd  liy  ihl«  hope  nhe  bends  hw  thllh.. 

>Siill  laughs  the  mdiant  eye  ot  UmvaDi  ',* 

Nor  huve  tlie  eolden  boweri  of  »vci 
In  ihe  rith  west  begun  lo  wither;^ — 
Whffli,  o'er  (ha      ' 

Slowly,  she  eh 
Amiing  Ihe  roi^y  wuu-uowers  dLnjpflg, 

As  rosy  ami  as  wild  an  Ihey : 
Ibacing,  with  eager  bauda  and  eyM, 
The  beautiful  blue  darawl-fliei*,' 


And,  neur  the  boy,  who,  lin^  with  {ilHjr, 
Now  nestling  'mid  the  tost*  lay, 
8lie  sow  a  wearied  man  diwraounl 

From  hi«  lioi  eWoil,  and  on  the  brink 
Of  a  small  iinoret's'  riD<tio  fount 

Impatient  Sing  him  down  to  drink. 
Then  swift  his  hosgnnl  brow  he  lum'd 

To  tlia  fair  childT  who  fearlen  sM, 
Tlioiigh  never  yet  hntii  daybennt  Iwu'd 

U[>on  a  bmw  more  liereo  tlion  that, — 
Sullenly  fierce, — a  mixture  di*i«, 
Like  Ihnnder-cloiidB,  of  gloom  Mid  lire ! 
l[i  M'hkh  the.  Peri's  eye  could  read 
Dark  Idles  of  many  n  rutiiles  deed ; 


ic'T'-wpleorih^^uDttltaiYIiK.  \>nin  t"«nrcd  ftir  thm  A*  nU 
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The  ruinM  maid — the  Bhrino  profane*! — 
Oathfl  hrokcn — and  the  thrt^shold  Htain*d — 
With  hlood  of  gueslH — there  wrhten,  all, 
lUac^k  ax  the  dumnincf  dro]i?<  that  fall 
From  the  di'iiounciii;;  :iiifrers  pen, 
Kre  mercy  weeps  them  out  ajj:aui  I 

Yet  tranfjuil  now  tliat  man  of  crime 
(Art  if  the  halmy  evening  time 
S)ften'd  his  spirit)  lookM  and  lay, 
Watching  the  rosy  infant's  play : — 
Thonirh  still,  whene'er  his  eve  hv  chance 
Fell  on  the  lx)y's,  its  lurid  ^Hance 

y[i'\  that  uncloud<.'d,  joyous  jjaze. 
As  torclu*^,  that  have  hurnt  all  ni^lit 
Thr()uy:h  some  impure  and  L'odiess  rite, 

Kncounter  morning's  glorious  rays. 

Ihit  hark!  the  vesjX'r-oall  to  prayer, 

As  slow  the  orh  of  daylight  sets, 
Ts  risin;;  swtH.-tly  on  tin*  air. 

From  J^vria's  tliousuid  minarftsP 
Th(^  l>ov  has  stnrtrd  from  llio  ln-d 
of  llowers,  when"  Ik-  1i:i<1  laiil  his  head, 
And  down  upon  the  fni^Tant  H«)d 

Kneels  with  his  forclu-ad  to  the  pouth, 
Li.--ping  the  eternal  nank*  of  ( it>d 

From  purity's  own  chenih  mouth, 
And  l(K)king,  whik*  his  hands  and  eycM 
An?  lifted  to  the  ^dowinir  skies, 
Like  ;i  stray  hulx*  of  I'anMlise, 
Just  lijjhted  on  that  ll«i\vcry  plain, 
And  se(»king  for  it>  home  .'rj:ain  I 
Oh,  'twas  a  siyht— that  Heaven — that  child — 
A  <('eni*  which  miL'ht  have  well  bejjuiU'd 
K'l'U  hnu;:lity  FMi-;  of  a  si^h 
I'or  i: lories  lost  aM»l  }H'a(c  gone  l»y  I 

And  how  felt  h\  the  wretched  man, 

liecliniu'^  there — whil«»  memory  ran 

O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife, 

Flew  o'er  the  dark  thnwl  of  his  life, 

Nor  found  one  sunny  resiin^-jdaee, 

N(»r  l)n»ught  him  haek  one  branch  of  grace! 

''There  m/x  a  time,"  h(»  said,  in  mild 

Ileart-humhled  tones,  "thou  blessed  child! 

When  y<»unir,  and  ha]>ly  ])ure  as  thou, 

I  look'd  and  j^ray'd  like  thee — but  now'* — 


<  a-*  .-it  tli<>  ('•iiniiioii  lii.iir  cf 
"  TMiul,  fir  ««>  i-iii]iliivi-.l  ii-«  iii>t 
u-«'  to  iitt'-ii'l  fill-  tii'i^.jii.-.  un- 
e\.-,ut--  that  iliif \  :  in-r  ar*- 
n  to  fii!.  wli;itiVi"r  l»ii-iiii-<-» 
iilMMif.  l>iit  prjiv  iiiiiii<-<li.it--ly 
alariiis  tlit-ni,  wliatt-v-r  tlu'v 


till'  sti'«iilps.  lio  will  turn  ftlM>nt,  8tnn«!  wtill, 
:mi'I  Jii  okon  with  \\\a  Iiiiiul.  to  tell  Iiin  r!i:irt;rt 
111-  mu-1  h;iv«»  i>:itlcn<-o  f.)r  Rwliil«*;  when, 
t.ikin:^  f»nt  hU  Iiiiiiilk«'ri'hl"f.  lit*  xprcail.-t  it  4>n 
th»'  prouii'l,  ■'it-*  rro.«"4-l«'j»K«*<l  th<!rf'n|»<)ii,  nml 
Kivi  liirt  iinivfTi*.  thoiizh  in  tho  ('jM'ti  iiiark<*t, 
whii'ii  hiixiiip;  viul^tl.  Iio  1<«ji|m  lirlRkly  nji, 
Jit  vrry  plac»«  tlu-y  cliam  «r  to  j  Kihiti'x  tho  |H!raf»ii  whom  Iio  uii<h>rt<Kik  to  coii- 
iiirli  th-it  \kh-n  n  Juiinit-nry.  I  i<-y,  .'in<l  ronnws  lii>*  ivmrnv^y  "wWVv  \\\v»  a\\\\\\  v-x- 
tii^wtnlyou  lip  nwl  'luwii  Ihr  ir'i>Ai*iiju  ot  dhrU  fjuhHUUVxghfW  ;  ot,V1otsv«s^^*»x, 
t/n'  whhh  i^;:ivii,  him  from  ,  l.illow  mo."— A.VRON  lUu/a  Trard*. 
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lie  hung  hia  head — each  noliler  aim 

And  hope  and  fccllDg.  which  hud  slept 
From  boyhaod'«  hnur,  that  iiuitjuit  come 

Fresh  o'er  him,  oud  he  wepl — he  wept! 
Blcft  lean  of  n>uI-IcU  penitence! 

In  wliosa  benien  redcemiDg  Saw 
la  felt  the  firat,  the  only  eense 

Of  guiltless  joy  Lliat  f^ilt  can  knoir, 

"There'll  a  drop,"  mid  the  Pori,  "that  down  froia  l*i 

Falls  through  the  withetitiK  &iiB  of  June 

Upon  Egypt's  land,'  of  ao  healing  a.  powor, 

Hi)  hnlmy  a,  TirtDC,  tliat  e'en  in  thu  hour 

That  drop  desccnoa,  coiilagion  dic& 

And  health  roaniroaK»  eanli  and  sliiea! — 

Oh.  19  it  not  Ihiu,  thou  lujin  of  ain, 

The  preeioue  team  of  repentance  fallT 
Though  fool  thy  fiery  plngiiea  within, 

One  heavenly  drop  batli  diapoU'd  Ihom  all !" 
And  now — hchold  him  kneeliqg  Ibcro 
lly  the  ohild's  aide  in  humble  prayer, 
While  the  eiiine  lunbeanis  sbiiw  upou 
The  tniilly  and  the  ^llleas  on^ 
'     ' '       .-.■■-       ^^x:laiin  ihroii 
U  forgiven, 
n.'ldpn  orb  hud  sut, 
ii.'i'i  they  linger'd  ye*, 
unite  lovely  far 


1  ..■■■i  li..  !■  11.  ili-ii,  warm  and  meek, 
I  ii'iv  il  iiinl  nin^niunl  wnnei's  cheek : 
To  moria)  eye  tliia  light  niieht  sMnl 
A  northern  flash,  or  meteor  beam — 
Rut  well  the  enra^tur'd  Tori  knew 
'TwBa  0  bright  lunile  tlie  Angel  threw 
From  heaven's  gnle,  to  hail  that  tear 
Her  harbinger  of  glurj  nearl 


S  IT  SOT  SWEET  TO   THINK,  IlEREAFTE 
Is  it  not  sweet  to  think,  hereafter, 

When  (he  spirit  leaves  this  nptiorc, 
Love,  with  d<.-athlae  wing,  shnU  Waft  liCr 
To  those  she  long  hath  mouni'd  Ibr  hereT 

HcartA,  from  whieh  'twna  death  %o  never, 
Even,  Ibis  world  can  ne'er  nMlore, 

There,  a?  warm,  ni"  bright  us  ever, 
Shall  meet  us  and  b«  loM  uo  more. 


J 
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Oh  I  if  no  other  boon  were  given. 
To  keep  our  hearts  from  wrong  and  itain. 

Who  woiud  not  try  to  win  a  Heaven 
Where  all  we  love  shall  live  again  7 


'TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER, 


I  loflt  roee  of  Bummcr, 
blooming  alone ; 
'  lovely  companions 
faded  and  gone ; 
rer  of  her  kindred, 
oee-bud  is  nigh, 
id  back  her  blushesy 
Ive  fligh  for  sigh  I 

leave  thee,  thou  lone  one! 
ine  on  the  stem ; 
!ie  lovely  are  sleeping, 
ileep  thou  with  them. 


Thus  kindly  I  scatter 
Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed. 

Where  thy  mates  of  the  gardea 
Lie  scentlesB  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  I  follow. 

When  fhendshlns  decay, 
And  from  Ijot^b  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away  1 
When  true  hearts  lie  wither'dy 

And  fond  ones  are  flown, 
Oh  I  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone? 


I  SAW  THY  FORM. 

I  saw  thy  form  in  youthful  prime, 

Nor  tlioueht  that  pale  decay 
Would  steal  before  tne  steps  of  Time, 

And  waste  its  bloom  away,  Mary  I 
Yet  still  thy  features  wore  that  light 

Which  fleets  not  with  Uie  brcaui  j 
And  life  ne'er  look'd  more  truly  bnght 

Than  in  thy  smile  of  death,  Mary  I 

Ar  streams  that  xxm  o'er  ^Iden  mineEi, 

Yet  humblv,  calmly  glide. 
Nor  seem  to  Know  the  wealth  that  shines 

Within  their  gentle  tidei,  Mary  I 
80,  vail'd  beneath  the  simplest  guise. 

Thy  radiant  genius  shone, 
And  thatL  which  chann'd  all  other  eyes, 

Secm'd  worthless  in  thy  own,  Mary  I 

If  Houls  could  always  dwell  above, 

Tliou  ne'er  hadst  left  that  sphere; 
Or.  could  we  keep  the  souls  we  love, 

We  ne'er  hod  lost  thee  here^  Mary  I 
Though  man^  a  gifted  mind  we  meet, 

Thougli  fairest  forms  we  see^ 
To  live  with  them  is  far  less  sweet 

Than  to  remember  thee,  Mary  I 


(. 


THOSE  EVENING  BELLS. 

Those  evening  bells!  those  evening  beUs  t 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells^ 
Of  voutli,  and  home,  and  that  sweci  tixM 
Wlien  lafii  I  heard  their  aoothing  dbSaoftX 


Mooiif:. 

TlioBe  joyoiw  I'Oiiw  »rw  pwl  tmjV 
And  many  u  li«ut,  Ihal  then  vw  — 
Williin  tlic  tomb  now  darkly  dw( 
And  beara  no  more  thoiio  vvniilng  liuhl  I 
And  BO  'twill  bo  when  I  nni  pone; 


And  sing  yonr  prai»c,  Bwuet  bvb 

O0.WB,  YE  mscossoiATt. 

Clime,  yc  di^Jconsglate,  wbere'er  you  iKiniiilL 
Come,  at  the  vlirine  of  Ood  trventlj  snoel, 
Here  bring  your  wounded  lieans,  lien  tell  Jdar  w 

Earth  hiu  BO  sorrow  that  Jtcareo  catmot  beaL 
Jay  of  llie  deaolnte,  Light  of  ibe  Eitisying. 
ilope,  when  all  others  diej  CidtlraB  «iid  purej 
lere  upoilis  the  Comforter,  in  God's  namo  tayiiig,— 
"  l:^h  liaa  no  hutott  II^  Heaven  cumol  core." 
••),  auk  llie  inndel,  wliaC  boon  he  hiing^  iiB, 
Whut  cliiirni  for  oching  heiirts  he  ain  wvcol, 
wwi  as  (li:it  bcBTonly  jironiiso  Hope  wnm  iw,— 
"  Earth  has  no  mrrow  thai  Clod  cannM  Md." 

THE  ZraUT  OF  OTITUR  DATS: 

oil  in  tlie  Blilly  nieht, 

}iK  Stumbcrs  dioiti  bait  tioiind  im^ 
Fond  Mejnory  brings  the  tight 
Uf  otiier  daya  aroaod  roe ; 
The  Euiiles,  the  tears 
Of  boyliQod'B  yedw, 
'Die  wordg  of  lore  Ihtm  upokca ; 
Tlie  eyta  tlial  shone, 
Now  djnuii'd  and  fonv. 
The  tfbeerfiil  Ueurls  now  bmktn ! 
Thiw,  in  llie  «til1j  nifhl, 

ICrc  Slnmbci's  chain  has  (<innd  iM^ 
bail  Memory  bringH  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  lue. 


Will 


all 


TiiG  friends,  so  link'd  logvUuv, 
I've  necti  BTOuiid  me  fall. 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weatlmr; 
I  f<«l  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  bannuet-hall  dcfcrlul, 
Wboae  fights  are  lleil. 
^Vhofie  garlands  dead. 
And  all  but  him  departed  t 
Thiia,  in  tlie  rtilly  nifjht 

Kre  SlniDber'g  chain  has  botindnM^.  J 
Bni!  Memnry  brings  the  ligbl 
Of  other  dnye  around  u 
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LIKE  MORNlNGy   WHEX  HEH   EARLY  BREEZE, 

Like  morning,  when  her  early  breeze 
Breaks  ui)  the  nurface  of  the  seas, 
That  in  tlieir  furrows,  dark  with  nieht, 
Her  hand  may  sow  the  seeds  of  light, — 

Thy  Grace  can  send  its  breathings  o'er 
The  spirit,  dark  and  lost  before, 
And,  freshening  all  its  deptlis.  prepare 
For  Truth  divine  to  enter  there  1 

Till  David  touch'd  his  sacred  lyre. 
In  silence  lay  the  iinbreathing  wire ; 
But  when  he  swept  its  chords  along, 
Even  angels  stoop'd  to  hear  that  song. 

So  sleeps  the  soul,  till  Thou,  O  Lord, 
Shalt  deign  to  touch  its  lifeless  chord ; 
Till,  waked  by  Thee,  its  breath  shall  rise 
In  music,  worth v  of  the  skies! 

THE  BIRD  LET  LOOSE, 

The  bird,  let  loose  in  eastern  skies,* 

When  hastening  fondly  home. 
Ne'er  stoops  to  earth  her  wing,  nor  flies 

Where  idle  warblers  roam. 
But  high  she  shoots  through  air  and  light, 

Above  all  low  delav. 
Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight, 

Nor  shadow  dims  her  way. 

So  grant  me,  God,  from  every  care 

And  stain  of  passion  free. 
Aloft,  through  Virtue's  purer  air. 

To  hold  mv  course  to  thee  I 
No  sin  to  cloud, — no  lure  to  stay 

My  soul,  as  home  she  springs ; 
Thy  Sunshine  on  her  joyful  way. 

Thy  Free<lom  in  her  wings  I 

THIS  WORLD   IS  ALL   A   FLEETING  SHOW. 

Tins  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show. 

For  man's  illusion  given ; 
The  smiles  of  Jov,  the  tears  of  Woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow, — 

There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven ! 

And  false  the  light  on  Glory's  plume. 

As  fading  hues  of  even ; 
And  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Beauty's  bloom 
Are  blossoms  gather'd  for  the  tomb, — 

There's  nothing  bright  but  Heaven  I 

licr-pigcon,  it  in  w«>ll  known,  flies  I  AT(>ry  ob«tAcl«  between  ber  And  the  plao«  ta 
ated  pitch,  in  order  to  Burmouut  |  which  she  is  destined. 

;^9 


lioiificrsoy. 

Poor  Biindtrera  of  a  nlOriDj  da.jr, 

From  wave  lo  wave  we're  dnTa 
Ind  Funcv')'  aiuh,  and  Beuon'a  n 
jervc  hul  \o  lijjht  tlie  troubled  ir^, 
Theri;'^  DuLlitiig  I'alm  but  Heaveik]!] 

THOU  ART,  0  QODl 


e  bat  redecdons  couRlit         .  _    _ . 
rif'er  we  turn,  Thy  KlorUw  ihinc 


Tfs  gluv  by  day,  it*  ranile  by  "ifcht, 

'  "    ■'  J^jlit  from  lIuMh 

;ht  are  Thine  1 

icttm,  deUv* 
i>  or  Kv«n, 

Through  gotden  vistas  iiito  limTra. — 


And  we  can  almmt  tlitnk  nc 


IIBC! 

tbtn: 


0  hiicK,  that  mHke  the  hui'b  declin* 
."v)  ««rt,  no  nidiant.  Lord,  arc  Thine ! 

Wlicn  Night,  with  wings  of  wnrry  ^iMim, 
'.ViTNltHilawH  hII  the  earth  and  ukiti^ 

LIki'  ^<i>ni<:  dark,  baiuteowi  bird,  whiwe  plUm* 
In  BjiurkliuK  with  unnijinber'd  vyra, — 

Thiit  ,s!i.r*sl  gloom,  Oiose  fire*  divint, 

tki  gnuid,  fto  couiilieas,  Lord,  are  Thine! 

Wlifii  youtiifnl  Spring  around  n"  brvatheo, 
Thj-  spirit  warmti  bee  bugrant  nigh ; 

And  evvry  flower  tlie  Summer  wrealhea 
Is  bum  benealh  that  kindling  eve. 

W  licre'er  we  lurn,  Thy  elori™  FJifne, 

Anil  ,ill  tiling)-  fiiir  luid  bright  are  Thine! 


FREUEIilVK  W.  ROBERTSON,  1816-185^ 

Few  plorgymtQ  who  hnye  died  ao  young  havu  loft  BO  drep  MI  impr«n 
the  public  mind  and  exerted  «,  wi(t<9  nn  hiauence  as  Rev.  Frederick  W.  I 
Eon.  Ub  was  hom  in  TxiDdon,  Fobrnnry  \  ]818.  Sis  fntber  wM  a  enpt 
the  Unyiil  Artillery,  and  Uiu  ton  dsToUxt  two  yenn  tn  tiie  Btuily  of  lb*  Di 
profcieion;'  but  his  views  th#n  ehnng:c'd,  and  bf /nterwl  Uzfijrd,  wbi 
graduated  in  1S40.  lie  waa  then  ordained,  nud  in  IMl  tm\tA  id  ChcllK 
BB  n  curate,  wherr  be  ronl.inued  four  yuafS.     Allor  this  bo  travGllod  vutl 

i"Biiihi>ir>.aMtlni!ilia»ripruor»arr«rti  |  sii*  uno  «fte«l  mm  h^iaUlj  all  *m 
ud  ninT  did  iin»  msii  onliT  ti»  Clwrrt  «l    (Hblwfagea.  wi<  luwwittooaJiHBi;  ni 

alud  wllh  n  jirormiddn  I'Pnrtotloa  that  tw    elmrrair-  -■■"-  ——"-■"-  -'— 
■  CatiMn  toiM'TviiMiillfi'-lfiiiKhattlu  to    ttasOliui  

eght  Ani  hiM  wholn  QHinw  *at  a  luuntc.  \  \«a  ol  ».  wiurtia  «Irit 
^JOvth  lo  lilm  wH  iiMm  than  Mrti.  AHtw  \  nirMa<tav  B«tHi,:«« 
UHan  IHruiln,  dimei/r  Ibiui  lifn  liu-irT  HnsOUX 
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*^^t  for  his  health;  returned  the  next  year  to  England;  was  appointed  to  the 
""^nibency  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.  August,  1847,  where  ho  continued  his 
^h\  labors  till  his  death,  June  15,  1853,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  Such 
*  tlje  brief  outlines  of  the  life  of  a  man  of  whom  the  Chrvtiian  World  says, 
*>  liiurc  thoughtful,  suggestive,  and  beautiful  preacher  never  entered  a  pulpit; 
'loplerand  braver  man  never  lived;  a  truer  Christian  never  adorned  any 
^j^iouB  community." 

iobertson  was  one  who  thought  for  himself.  When  he  entered  Oxford,  the 
U'tarian  party,  under  the  lead  of  Newman  and  Pusey,  was  rising  rapidly  into 
ice.  Ue  was  pressed  to  join  the  movement;  he  examined  its  principles 
*fully,  saw  whither  it  would  tend,  recoiled  from  it,  and  took  his  stand  on 
op])0:iite  Bide.  If  he  came  under  the  iniluence  of  any  one,  it  was  that  of 
great  and  good  Dr.  Arnold;  and  he  went  forth  from  the  University  into  the 
Id  resolved  to  do,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  all  the  good  he  could/ by  preaching 
gospel,  as  the  great  Preacher  preached  it,  to  the  poor,  and  by  elevating  and 
roving  the  masses.  At  Cheltenham  he  drew  to  hear  him,  on  the  first  day 
he  week,  crowds  whom  he  had  encouraged  and  helped  on  the  other  six 
5.  But  it  was  at  the  wider  field  of  Brighton  that  he  labored  most  and  aecom- 
hed  most.  Into  that  wonderful  ministry  of  six  years  an  amount  of  work 
crowded  which  could  have  been  done  only  by  a  man  who  felt  that  life 
'(/  be  short,  and  tliat  it  might  be  useful  and  sublime.  His  heart  had  often 
Tied  for  the  poor,  to  do  them  good  if  possible,  to  raise  them  from  their  low 
sad  condition,  and  to  pour  into  their  too  weary  lot  the  gentle  and  warm 
nties  of  Christian  hearts  and  hands.  But  some  men,  then  called  good^ 
ibled  at  the  thought  of  elevating  the  working  classes,  and  rather  looked 
id  for  power  to  keep  them  down.  It  was  his  habit  to  review  all  national 
Qts,  and  to  seek  to  pour  light  upon  all  great  public  questions  in  his  preach- 
as  Well  as  by  other  means  that  oflered  themselves.  lie  preached  to  his 
I  age.  but  always  uttered  truths  and  princijdes  w^hich  lay  at  the  deep  hearts 
lU  ai^es.  As  he  said  himself,  "the  great  dej)ths  of  humanity  remain  the 
le  from  age  to  age."  He  neither  pandered  to  the  flippant  folly  of  the  upper 
twrs.  nor  played  with  the  foibh^s  of  his  humble  brethren ;  and  the  great  work 
had  before  him  at  Brighton  he  performed  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity  which 
1  ever  cause  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  cham]>ious  for  the 
th.» 

THINGS  WORSE  THAN  WAlt.'i 

Carnage  is  terrible.  The  conversion  of  producers  into  de- 
Poyers  is  a  calamity.  Death  and  insults  to  woman  worse  than 
ith — and  human  features  obliterated  beneath  the  hoof  of  the 
ir-horse — and  reeking  hospitals,  and  ruined  commerce,  and  vio- 
led  homes,  and  broken  hearts, — they  are  all  awful.  But  there 
Something  worse  than  death.  Cowardice  is  worse.  And  the 
ay  of  enthusiasm  and  manliness  is  worse.     And  it  is  worse 


Uttl  a  n>od  article  on  Robortiton  in  tlie 
iCteii  Wbrid,  tnnfferrnd  to  Every  SiiUir- 
ffo.  1;  •I'o*  an  article  in  The  Nation,  De- 
NT  li,  1865;  alM,  hi«  &nit«>iu,  in  fuur 
■««,  aad  £(/'«  umd  Letten^  edittd  by  Stnf- 
A,  Brtk€,  two  volumes,  all  republisbi^l 


by  Ticknftr  tf  Fields,  Btwton.    Also,  an  article 
in  the  Fiirtniffhtly  Review,  January  1, 1866. 

*  What  could  be  more  applicable  to  our  cwn 
nation's  iiiittory  (Voni  1861  to  18G6  than  theae 
noble  riewH  ? 


-ICO  llOHKHTSOS. 

than  death,  ay,  worse  than  a  hundrod  thotigand  deaths,  wl 
people  has  gravitated  down  into  the  creeii  that  the  "  weal 
nations"  consistB,  not  in  generous  hearts — "  Fire  in  each  h 
and  freedom  ou  each  hrow" — in  natiouiil  virtues,  and  prin 
simplicity,  and  heroic  endurance,  and  preference  of  duty  to 
— not  in  MEN,  but  in  eilk  and  cotton,  and  something  tnat 
call  '  capital.'  Peace  is  blessed.  Peace,  arising  out  of  chi 
But  peace,  epringing  out  of  the  calculations  of  se1Bshu««,  i 
bleiised.  If  the  price  to  be  paid  fur  peace  is  this,  tluit  w 
accumulate  and  men  decay,  better  far  that  every  street  iii  i 
town  of  our  once  uoble  country  should  run  blooJ  ! 

Through  the  physical  horrors  of  warfare,  there  luuy  hi 
cerned  a  redeeming  nohlenesa.  For  in  truth,  when  war  L 
prolonged,  the  kindling  of  all  the  higher  passions  prevent 
access  of  the  baser  ones.  A  nation  BpTit  and  severed  by  med 
ligious  and  political  dissensions  anddenly  feels  its  unity,  and  t 
hearte  beat  together,  at  the  mere  possibility  of  invasion, 
even  woman,  as  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Peninsular 
has  well  runiarked,  sufferer  as  she  is  by  war,  yet  gains, — ii 
more  chivalrous  respect  paid  to  her,  in  the  elevation  of  the 
inga  excited  towards  her,  in  the  attitude  of  protection  aseumi 
men,  and  in  the  high  calls  to  duty  which  arouse  her  fron 
frivol oiisne.is  and  feebleness  into  which  her  existence  is  a: 
eiiik. 

wuiiK  on:  urry. 

C'hriatian  brethren,  this  world  is  not  yours;  thank  f)od 
not.  It  is  dropping  away  from  you  like  worn-out  autuurn  lei 
but  beneath  it,  hidden  iu  it,  there  is  another  world  lying  a 
flower  liea  in  the  bud.  That  is  your  world,  which  must 
forth  at  last  into  eternal  luxuriance.  All  you  stand  on.  see 
love,  is  but  the  husk  of  something  better.  Things  are  pas 
our  friends  are  dropping  off  from  us;  strength  is  givin|; 
our  relish  for  earth  is  going;  and  the  world  no  louger  wet 
our  hearts  the  radiance  that  once  it  wore.  We  have  the 
sky  above  us,  and  the  same  scenes  around  us ;  but  the  fres' 
that  our  hearts  extracted  from  every  thing  in  boyhood,  ani 
glury  that  seemed  to  rest  once  on  earth  and  life,  has  failed  . 
forever.  Sad  and  gloomy  truths  to  the  man  who  is  goius  • 
to  the  grave  with  his  work  undone.  Not  sad  to  the  Cbrm 
but  rousing,  exciting,  invi^rating.  If  it  be  the  eleventh 
we  have  no  time  for  foldmg  of  the  hands;  we  will  worl 
faster.  Through  the  changefulness  of  life ;  through  the  so 
tolling  of  the  bell  of  Time,  which  t^lls  us  that  another, 
another,  and  another,  are  gouo  before  us ;  through  the  uoi 
rush  of  a  world  which  ia  gfting  io-wa  w\».\v  %\%uiUe  foutstenf 
nothingness ;   let  not  the  C\iT\»liVatv  *\»dt\\>a\i«i»4.fewii.'«(rf» 
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tie  that  (loeth  the  will  of  God  may  defy  hell  itself  to  quench  his 
immortality. 

KIXDLISESS. 

Opportunitierf  of  doing  good  do  not  come  buck.  We  are  here, 
brethren,  for  a  most  definite  and  intelligible  purpose, — to  educate 
our  oyra  hearts  by  deeds  of  love,  and  to  be  the  instruments  of 
blesauig  to  our  brother  men.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
Eb  to  be  done, — by  guarding  them  from  danger,  and  by  soothing 
klieni  in  their  rough  path  bv  kindly  sympathies, — ^the  two  things 
which  the  apostles  were  aslced  to  do  for  Christ.  And  it  is  an 
encouraging  thought  that  he  who  cannot  do  the  one  has  at  least 
the  other  in  his  power.  If  he  cannot  protect,  he  can  sympathize. 
Let  the  weakest,  let  the  humblest  in  tliis  congregation  remember 
tbat  in  his  daily  course  he  can,  if  he  will,  shed  around  him  almost 
a  heaven.  Kindly  words,  sym[)athizing  attentions,  watchfulness 
against  wounding  men's  sensitiveness, — these  cost  very  little ;  but 
tfej  are  priceless  in  their  value.  Are  they  not,  brethren,  almost 
Qie  staple  of  our  daily  happiness?  From  hour  to  hour,  from 
moment  to  moment,  we  are  supported,  blest,  by  small  kindnesses. 
And  then,  consider ;  here  is  a  section  of  life  one-third,  one-half, 
it  may  be  three-fourths,  gone  by,  and  the  question  before  us  is, 
how  much  has  been  done  in  that  way  ?  Who  has  charged  him- 
self with  the  guardianship  of  his  brother's  safety?  Who  has 
laid  on  himself  as  a  sacred  duty  to  sit  beside  his  brother  suffer- 
bg?  Oh,  my  brethren,  it  is  the  omission  of  these  things  which 
is  irreparable ;  irreparable,  when  you  look  to  the  purest  enjoy- 
ment which  might  have  been  your  own ;  irreparable,  when  you 
consider  the  comi)unction  which  belong  to  deeds  of  love  not 
done;  irreparable,  when  you  look  to  this  groaning  world,  and 
feel  that  its  agony  of  bloody  sweat  has  been  distilling  all  night, 
uA  you  were  dreaming  away  in  luxury !  Shame,  shame  upon 
our  selfishness !  There  is  an  infinite  voice  in  the  sin  and  suffer- 
ings of  earth's  millions,  which  makes  every  idle  moment,  every 
moment,  that  is,  which  is  not  relaxation,  guilt ;  and  seems  to  cry 
out,  If  you  will  not  be.-^tir  yourself  for  love's  sake  now,  it  will 
:  soon  be  too  late. 

ClIAULKS  Oli'KESS. 

It  is  in  vain  to  rail  at  works  of  fiction  with  indiscriminate  cen- 
sure. Read  they  will  be,  and  read  they  must  be;  and  if  we  are 
asked  the  reason  w  hy  works  of  fiction  are  matters  of  importance, 
the  best  reply  which  has  been  suggested  is,  that  they  enlarge  the 
heart,  enabling  us  to  sympathize  with  the  hearts  of  a  larger  circle 
of  the  human  race  than  that  into  which  our  own  ^^.^ctvevic^ 
admits  us.  You  are  all  fnmiUar  with  the  worka  o^  T>\<^e?Q&, 
The  effect  of  that  man's  writhifrs  upon  English  feeWngs  ^uOlYav^- 

r>9» 
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lish  syuptithied  ia  quite  incaluulaMe.  T)i«)  pviculisr  ft'nlun)  uf 
his  works  i^,  that  their  ecenes  are  alwnva  placed  in  the  orduinrv 
walks  of  life.  It  is  the  t-horaeter  of  iil]  firtion  now.  TLp  O*- 
rissas  and  Grandii^uiiij  uf  past  agee  havi:  ilinappLttrcd,  nnii  thn  lift 
exhiiiitcd  to  ub  now  \6  thut  of  the  lower  t-liKMM  of  eticU^U.  MiS 
who  by  reading  the  works  of  Cooper  htui  leajrneU  to  ^-1  thit 
there  woe  a  real  human  life  in  the  heart  of  the  red  Iiidtan  of  tka 

firairit^,  and  who,  by  reading  the  works  of  Scott,  k-arned  tlid 
KUeatli  the  helmeti'  mid  mail  of  iron  which  rust  iu  our  anBoriofc 
human  poii^ione  and  HtTfctiona  ODce  beat  wnrni,  wer«  indeattbljl 
taught  by  the  worka  of  Dickens  to  feel  that  in  thU  country,  cloq 
to  their  own  homes,  tliere  wiu  u  truth  of  liuinoii  life,  tho  cxiBl«iiCf 
of  which  they  had  not  siis|K!cted.  Wc all  remombtr  the  inimciui 
sensation  those  worka  luiide  at  lirttt.  If  ynti  a^ked  tho  lady  «)» 
was  getting  out  of  her  coronated  carria^rf  at  the  huuk»<;licr'i>  «hw 
what  it  was  she  wanted,  you  were  told  iihe  had  come  to  iuquiniil 
the  new  number  of  Uiikens'a  last  work  wore  out  yet.  If  jwil 
BBw  a  soldier  on  the  turnpike  road  with  his  knapuack  on  l)i«  hacktl 
reading  as  he  went,  and  stepped  up  behind  him  and  looked  «vib| 
hia  shuuldor,  hoping,  pcrhB[>s,  to  see  that  it  was  a  tract,  you  ntj 
it  was  the  Hame  everliMling  Dickens.  From  tht;  throne  to  t^ 
cottage  thiij  was  true.  What  was  the  result  of  thisT  Impd- 
ceptihlv,  one  which  ull  the  pulpits  of  the  eouatrj-  would  Kbw, 
been  glad  to  combine  iu  producing.  The  hearts  ol  the  rii-li  ul 
poor  were  felt  to  throb  together.  Uuu  cume  to  find  tliat  tte 
rustic  altar  binds  together  two  human  heiirld  of  man  uud  womq 
with  exactly  the  same  rcelinga  and  anxieties  and  loves,  u(  tl* 
marriage  performed  in  (he  drawing-room,  which  unites  pee»  ani 
peeresses.  They  discovereil  thai  when  dtnth  enters  into  tlie  paW 
man's  hovel,  it  is  just  as  much  a  rending  asunder  of  soul  and 
btjdy  as  if  a  spirit  had  been  breathed  away  l>eneath  a  coTcrlet  of 
silk.  They  came  to  find,  too,  rfiat  the  lower  clansi's  hav*  not « 
monopoly  of  all  the  simplicities  of  life,  nor  tlie  upper  classes  ihfl 
monopoly  of  all  its  ubsurd  pride.  People  who  Uvt-d  in  (he 
highest  ranks  of  life  were  startled  to  find  that  their  own  ftuiliitk 
jealousies  had  their  exact  repetition  iu  the  life  which  was  gntaj 
-  on  beneath  them.  The  ridiculous  scorn  with  which  the  aw'icat 
family  looks  down  upon  the  newly  ennobled,  and  the  newly 
ennobled  looks  down  on  the  newlv  rich,  has  its  exact  countcrparl 
in  the  sovereign  contempt  witJi  wnich  the  small  shopkeeper  in  bi) 
shop  six  i'eet  square,  looks  down  on  the  poor  apnle^womaa  wha 
has  dared  to  brmg  her  burrow  too  near  Ihe  sacred  neigh  bo  rhcnnl 
of  hia  aristocratic  board.  This  was  the  achievement  of  ihwe 
works  of  fiction.  It  was  a  lesson  to  m»  all,  of  Iiuinblimess,  nni) 
aympathy,  and  mutual  tulert^tm;  un«  • 
iove.  "^I^^^HH 
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Mrs.  Amelia  Opie  was  a  daughter  of  Br.  Alderson,  an  eminent  physitiian  of 
Norwich,  and  was  born  in  that  city  in  1771.  At  a  very  early  period  of  her  life 
ihe  evinced  talents  of  a  superior  order,  composing,  while  still  a  child,  poems, 
lescriptive  pieces,  and  novels,  though,  with  the  exception  of  some  poetical 
pieces  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  none  of  them  were  published  before  her  mar- 
riAge,  which  took  place  in  May,  1798,  with  Mr.  John  Opie,  th«  celebrated 
|Munter.  One  of  her  first  publications,  The  Father  and  Daughter,^  a  tale,  ap- 
peared in  1801,  which  at  once  drew  upon  her  the  public  attention.  This  was 
mccciedcd,  in  1802,  by  an  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  a 
rolume  of  other  poems;  and  in  1804  she  gave  to  the  world  her  tale  of  Adeline 
M&wbry,  or  the  Mother  and  Daughter.  This  was  followed  by  Simple  Tales,  in 
Icmr  volumes;  Dangers  of  Coquetry;  ana  the  Warrior's  Mciumf  and  other  Poems. 
[n  1807  she  lost  her  husband,  and  wrote,  soon  after,  that  beautiful  piece  entitled 
The  Lament 

Mrs.  Opie's  subsequent  publications  are — a  novel,  entitled  Temper,  or  Domestic 
Soenea;  Tales  of  Real  Life;  Valentine  Eve ;  Xcw  Fables,  in  four  volumes;  and 
The  Black  Man's  Lament,  in  praise  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  appeared 
in  1826.  But  that  which  has  made  her  name  most  known  is  her  Illustrations  of 
Lying  in  all  its  Branches.  It  exposes  to  view  much  of  the  hypocrisy  and  heart- 
Utssness  of  what  is  called  the  **  fashionable  world,"  and  of  the  various  tricks 
and  deceptions  resorted  to  by  men  of  business  to  '' succeed,"  as  they  call  it,  in 
baking  money ;  and,  by  numerous  interesting  and  illustrative  stories,  she  sets 
forth  in  their  true  light  the  various  lies  of  "Flattery,"  of  "Fear,"  of  "Con- 
venience," of  "  Interest,"  of  "  Benevolence,"  Ac.  It  is  a  book  which  every  one, 
but  especially  the  young,  might  read  with  much  profit  A  short  time  before 
Ihe  publication  of  this  work,  Mrs.  Opie  joined  the  "Society  of  Friends,"  and 
•oon  retired  from  general  society,  of  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  she  had 
been  a  cheerful  and  attractive  votary.  She  died  on  the  2d  of  December,  1853. 
Of  her  character,  one  who  knew  her  remarks,  "  She  was  true  in  heart  and  true 
in  life;  generous,  confiding,  and  faithful.  Her  cheerful  heart  shone  through 
her  bright  face,  and  brought  comfort  and  pleasure  into  every  house  she  entered ; 
lad  her  deep  reverence  for  all  lofty  and  sacred  things  was  as  remarkable  as 
the  cheerfulness  itself.  We  shall  ever  regard  her  life  as  one  of  the  healthiest 
and  happiest  we  have  known."^ 

Mrs.  Opie's  poetry  exhibits  pure  taste  and  great  depth  of  feeling, — such  as 
ire  shown  in  the  following  song,  which  Lord  Jeflfrey,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
pronounced  "  one  of  the  finest  in  the  language." 

FORGET  ME  NOT. 

Go,  youth  beloved,  in  distant  glades 

New  friends,  new  hopes,  new  joys  to  find  I 

Yet  sometimes  deign,  midst  fairer  maids. 
To  think  on  her  thou  leaVst  behind. 


1  **  An  uppnlline  piece  of  AomeBtlc  tragedy,  and  perhaps  the  most  de^pl^  ttfi«c\\ti\^  ot  \mk 
irritiDjft."— jE//>»Aw35r>*  B^tn>io,  li.  640. 
»  ffrmtUman'ji  Afaffaztn^^  .InnvtHry,  JAM. 


Th;  love,  tliy  CnXe,  dear  yonlh,  to  du 
Sliisl  never  lie  my  h».y\t  lot; 

But  ihou  iiiuv'til  ETBiit  lIuB  bunilile  l>l 
Korgel  nil!  nolT  forgel  me  not  I 


It  iJie  nUh  1  now  expraw, 

11  ur  ever  dmga  lo  think  od  iud; 
BuC,  oh,  if  grkf  thy  trtejiH  bUciuI, 

H  wuil,  if  suknew  be  tliy  lul. 
And  tliou  r«]uit«  a  Mioliiing  friciid, 

Ptirgut  nie  not  I  forget  me  nnl ! 

There's  not  a  leaf  within  tlie  bower; 

There's  not  a  bird  upon  (he  tmt ; 
There's  nol  a  dev-drop  on  ih*  flower, 

But  Want  the  impreaa,  Lord,  <if  The*. 
Thy  hnnd  the  variMl  leaT  dmisu'd, 

And  g-ive  the  bird  its  ihrillmg  tone- 
Thv  power  the  dew-drop'a  linla  comtHlte^  ,  i 

Till  like  a  diomoiid'e  bkze  they  sht 
Yea :  dew-drope,  lenves,  and  birdie  and  ol),  | 

The  BniallesI,  like  the  grenteat  thiusE, — 
The  ««'h  vafll  space,  Iho  auth'a  wide  balt,- 

Alike  proclaim  TTiee  King  of  king*. 
Bill  man  alone  lo  bonnteoua  IIe»Fen 

To  favor'a  man  alone  'tis  given 
To  join  the  aiigelie  choir  in  pnuite. 

LIES  FALSELY  CALLED    LIES   OF   BEXEVOLEXCB.  ' 

These  are  lies  which  are  occaeioiicd  by  a  selfish  dread  of  lo 
favor  und  provoking  displeasure  by  spcakint;  the  truth,  n 
thuii  by  real  bcnevoieuce.  Persons,  calling  themselvee  ben 
lent,  withhold  disagreeable  truthe  and  utter  agreeablo  JUkeh< 
from  a  wish  to  give  pieoKiire  or  to  avoid  giving  pain.  If  you 
that  you  are  looking  ill,  ihoy  tell  you  that  you  are  liioking  i 
If  you  express  a  fear  that  you  are  growing  corpuleiit.  tbcy 
you  are  only  just  as  fat  as  you  ought  to  be.  If  you  are  hnan 
singing,  aud  painfully  conscious  of  it,  they  declare  that  the.v 
not  perceive  it.  And  thiD,  not  from  the  desire  of  flatteriit^' 
or  from  the  malignant  oue  of  wishing  to  rnider  you  ridicul 
by  imposing  on  your  credulity,  but  from  the  dcwiru  of  mal 
you  pleasedr  with  yourself.  Iii  abort,  they  lay  it  dowu  ns  a 
that  you  must  never  scniple  to  sacrifice  the  truth  when  ihe  a 
native  is  giving  the  sligbleat  ^\n  ot  BxtiAffiwAwn  to  any  one. 
I  shall  i*?aye  my  re"'!"*  '(^  At*\A6  isVisfiBiCT  fceXvai^^fe 
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i  benevolence  preponderate  in  the  following  trifling  but  charac- 
eristic  anecdote : — 


A   TALE   OF   TOTTED  SPRATS. 

Most  mistressei?  of  families  have  a  family  receipt-book,  and  are 
.pt  to  believe  that  no  receipts  are  so  good  as  their  own. 

With  one  of  these  notable  ladies  a  young  housekeeper  went  to 
lass  a  few  days,  both  at  her  town  and  country  house.  The  hostess 
?as  skilled  not  only  in  culinary  lore,  but  in  economy ;  and  was 
Q  the  habit  of  setting  on  her  table,  even  when  not  alone,  what- 
ver  her  taste  or  carefulness  had  led  her  to  pot,  pickle,  or  pre- 
erve  for  occasional  use. 

Before  a  meagre  family  dinner  was  quite  over,  a  dish  of  potted 
PRATS  was  set  Defore  the  lady  of  the  house,  who,  expatiating  on 
beir  excellence,  derived  from  a  family  receipt  of  a  century  old, 
ressed  her  still  unsatisfied  guest  to  partake  of  them. 

The  dish  was  as  good  as  much  salt  and  little  spice  could  make 
t ;  but  it  had  one  peculiarity :  it  had  a  strong  flavor  of  garlic, 
nd  to  garlic  the  poor  guest  had  a  great  dislike. 

But  she  was  a  timid  woman ;  and  good  breeding  and  what  she 
ailed  benevolence,  said,  "Persevere  and  swallow,"  though  her 
alate  said  No.  "  Is  it  not  excellent  ?"  said  the  hostess.  "  Very," 
iltered  out  the  half-sufibcated  guest ;  and  this  was  lie  the  first. 
Did  you  ever  eat  any  thing  like  it  before  ?"  "  Never,"  replied 
be  other,  more  firmly;  for  then  she  knew  that  she  spoke  the 
ruth,  and  longing  to  add,  "  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  eat  any 
ling  like  it  again."  "I  will  give  you  the  receipt,"  said  the 
idy,  kindly ;  "  it  will  be  of  use  to  you  as  a  young  housekeeper ; 
)r  it  is  economical  as  well  as  good,  and  serves  to  make  out  when 
e  have  a  scrap-dinner.  My  servants  oft^n  dine  on  it."  "  I  won- 
er  you  can  get  any  servants  to  live  with  you,"  thought  the  guest; 
but  I  dare  say  you  do  not  get  any  one  to  stay  long  I"  "  You  do 
ot>  however,  eat  as  if  you  liked  it."  **  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  I  do,  very 
luch"  (lie  the  second),  she  replied ;  "  but  you  forget  I  have 
[ready  eaten  a  good  dinner T  (lie  the  third.  Alas!  what  had 
enevolence,  so  called,  to  answer  for  on  this  occasion  I) 

"Well,  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  like  my  sprats,"  said 
le  flattered  hostess,  while  the  cloth  was  removing:  adding, 
John  I  do  not  let  those  sprats  be  eaten  in  the  kitchen!" — an 
rder  which  the  guest  heard  with  indescribable  alarm. 

The  next  day  they  were  to  set  off"  for  the  country-house,  or  cot- 
ige.  When  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage  a  large  box  was 
ut  in,  and  the  guest  fancied  she  smelt  garlic;  but, 


*^  Where  ignorance  is  blisfl, 
'Tib  folly  to  be  wise." 
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She  tbereforo  asked  no  queetions,  but  tried  to  mjajr  ti 
regardless  of  the  future.  At  a  certain  difitance  lh«y  8to_^ 
bait  the  horses.  There  the  guest  expected  that  they  ehM 
out  and  tJiIco  some  refreshment;  but  her  eeonomicol  comp 
with  a  shrewd  wink  of  the  eye,  observcii,  "I  Rlwaye  sit  \ 
carriage  on  these  occasions.  If  one  gets  out,  the  peopls] 
inn  expect  one  to  order  a  luncheon.  I  therefore  take  mini 
me."  Bo  saying,  John  was  summoned  to  drag  the  carria| 
of  sight  of  the  inn  windows.  He  then  unpacked  the  boq 
out  of  it  knives  and  forks,  plates,  &c.,  and  also  a^'ar,  whU 

Sregnating  the  air  with  its  etfluvia,  even  before  it  was  oj 
isdosed  to  the  alarmed  guest  that  its  contents  were  tiie  dl 
sprats !  1 

"  Alas  1"  thought  she,  "  Pandora's  box  was  nothing  to  Uu 
in  that,  Hope  remained  behind;  but  at  the  bottom  of  thii< 
spairl"  In  vain  did  the  unhappy  lady  declare  (lie  the  4 
that  "she  had  no  appetite,  and  (lie  tlie  fifth)  that  she  n^ 
in  a  tnomuig."  Her  hostess  wouht  take  no  denial.  Hn 
she  contrived  to  ^ct  a  piece  of  sprat  down,  enveloped  in  I 
and  the  rest  she  throw  out  of  the  window  when  her  f-onq 
was  looking  another  way, — who,  however,  on  tumiag  ruufl 
claimed,  "So  you  have  soon  despatched  the  first!  let  me  rfl 
another;  do  not  refuse  because  yon  think  they  are  nearly  ns 
I  assure  you  there  are  several  left,  imd  (delightful  infoniU 
we  ehall  have  a  fresh  supply  to-morrow !"  However,  tUl 
she  was  allowed  to  know  when  she  bad  eat«n  enungh ;  n 
travellers  proceeded  to  their  journey's  end- 

This  day  the  sprats  did  not  appear  Ui  dinner;  but,  thunF 
only  a  few  left,  they  were  reserved  for  supper! — a  mead  tk\ 
this  evening,  on  account  of  indispodition,  the  hostess  did  H 
take,  and  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  attend  entirely  to  OsH 
of  her  guest,  who  would  fain  have  declined  eating  idso,  \Kt^ 
impossible;  she  had  just  declared  that  she  wn.s  quite  wd 
had  often  owned  that  she  enjoyed  a  piece  of  supper  after  a| 
dinner.  There  was  therefore  no  retreat  from  the  maze  UC' 
hi'r  insincerity  hud  involved  her, — and  eat  she  must;  bil^ 
i^he  again  smelt  on  her  plate  the  nauseous  compoBhion,  < 
being  near  the  bottom  of  the  put.  wan  more  diiwereeabh 
ever,  human  patience  and  human  infinnity  could  bear  av 
the  Bcarcely-taslcd  morsel  lell  from  her  lips,  and  she  rusl|| 
cipitately  into  the  open  air,  almost  disposed  to  ozecrate^{ 
heart,  potted  sprats,  the  good  breeding  of  her  offi<iii>ns  1| 
and  even  benevolence  itsi'lf. 

Some  may  observe,  on  reading  this  storr,  "What  &  foolu 
tare  the  fiuest  must  have  been\  ttTniVo'w^'as.-^vilsableilis  tfc 
one  should  scruple  t0  80\,''t\\e  d\Av  w  4\**Kt'*aW*-'.  wnftj 
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ic !' "  But  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  guest,  on  this  occasion, 
only  a  slightly-exaggerated  specimen  of  the  usual  conduct  of 
g  who  have  been  taught  to  conduct  themselves  wholly  by  the 
icial  rules  of  civilized  society,  of  which,  generally  speaking, 
hood  is  the  basis. 

enevolence  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  of  virtues ;  and  its  re- 
is  an  amiable  aversion  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others,  even 
ifles ;  therefore  benevolence  and  politeness  may  be  considered 
le  same  thing;  but  Worldly  Politeness  is  only  a  copy  of 
volence.  Benevolence  is  gold :  this  politeness,  a  paper  cur- 
y,  contrived  as  its  subsiiiute;  as  society,  being  aware  that 
volence  is  as  rare  as  it  is  pre(?ious,  and  that  few  are  able  to 
nguish  in  any  thing  the  false  from  the  true,  resolved,  in  lieu 
enevolence,  to  receive  Worldly  Politeness,  with  all  her 

I  of  deceitftil  welcomes,  heartless  regrets,  false  approbations, 
treacherous  smiles, — those  alluring  seemings,  which  shine 
nd  her  brow,  and  enable  her  to  pass  for  Benevolence  hersel£ 
ut  how  must  the  religious  and  the  moral  dislike  the  one, 
gh  they  venerate  the  other!  The  kindness  of  the  worldly 
:e  only  lives  its  little  hour  in  one's  presence ;  but  that  of  the 
;volent  retains  its  life  and  sweetness  in  one's  absence.  The 
dly  polite  will  often  make  the  objects  of  their  greatest  flat- 
«  and  attentions  when  present,  the  butt  of  their  ridicule  as 

as  they  see  them  no  more ;  while  the  benevolent  hold  the 
•actors  and  qualities  of  their  associates  in  a  sort  of  holy  keeping 

II  times,  ancl  are  as  indulgent  to  the  absent  as  they  were  atten- 
tu  the  presents  Tlie  kindness  of  the  worldly  polite  is  the  gay 
pleasing  flower  worn  in  the  bosom  as  the  ornament  of  a  few 
•8,  then  suffered  to  fade  and  thrown  by  when  it  is  wanted  no 
er ;  but  that  of  the  really  benevolent  is  like  the  fresh-spring- 
3vergreen,  that  blooms  on  through  all  times  and  all  seasons, 
,ding  in  beauty  and  undiminished  in  sweetness. 


THOMAS  NOO.V  TALFOURD,  1795-185^ 

I  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd  was  the  son  of  a  brewer  in  Reading,  who  mar- 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thornas  Noon,  a  "dissenting"  clergyman:  hence  the 
8  of  our  author,  who  was  bom  January  2fi,  1795.  He  studied  law,  and  was 
d  to  the  bar  in  1821.  In  183.*?  he  was  made  sergeant-at-law;  and  in  1849  a 
[>n  the  bench  rewarded  his  talents  and  his  toilrf.  But  his  love  for  literature 
aa  early  and  as  ardent  as  his  love  for  his  profession.  In  \S\b  \v<b  p\i\i\\%\i^^ 
per,  entitled  An  Estimate  of  IJic  Poetry  of  the  Age^  in  wh\c\i  Vie  «i\\i\Taa  ^ot 
iswortb  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  first  of  modcriY  poe\A.     I'll  a^^cce^- 
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iag  yeara  lie  iKcame  a  conlrihutor  to  the  Saro^tcUit  ScvUte,  Ihc  JSdmlimiji 
Saikiii,  the  Londoa  ifagaxine,  and  tbe  Xim  ttonMj/  Moj/iaiHt,  jui-l  wruU 
Hiato<y  0/  Gruk  LiUrature,  iu  the  Jncyctopoi/iiu  ittlnqwUlana.     In   lUi 
pear«d  his  tragedy  of  Ian,  bia  higlieet  literary  (Sbrt,  lilvr  ttifl  nmiinnr  ol 
Greek  drama,  and  founded  upon  the  old  Grecian  notion  of  d«ititiy.     Tlili  »■ 
followed  by  Ihreo  other  tragedies.  Tht  AtAciiian  Oipllvc.  Oleni^ot.  and  Tit  IV 
lUian;  and  in  19&I  he  publtihed  I'ruorrDn  SanhUt,  rempming  tbe  rxenlliKlin 
of  Ihreo  continental  tours.    But  the  work  for  which  Mr.Talfeiinl  will  pmbatlr 
be  best  loved,  if  not  moat  known,  ie  hia  edition  of  lite  Worka  1/  Charitt  LbA 
with  a  Memoir,  in  four  rolumes,  inlfli^paracd  tbronghoiit  wilk  tho  aiiml 
and  appreeiativo  criticisms,  and  with  intersitlng  and  vaiuulii*  iuKimuU 
upon  the  aathoni  and  cvenis  of  the  tima. 

Mr.  Talfourd  died  of  apoplexy,  at  auffurd,  on  ihu  ISIh  i)t  March,  1«H  <*)'■* 
delivering  hia  charge  to  the  grand  jury.  lie  waa  ajieukiDg  of  tde  inuvasarf 
crime,  of  tlio  neglect  of  the  rioh,  the  ignorance  of  the  [wot,  of  the  wtntaft 
aioser  knowledge  and  more  vital  aympilhy  between  claaa  and  ulus,  mad  eS^ 
thousand  aociat  evils  which  arise  fram  that  unbappy  and  unnalural  a(ru|*- 
ment  of  hitman  intereata,— when  hia  face  flushed,  and  he  hint  forward  M  Us 
desk.  A  moment  more,  and  the  byslauders  saw  him  awerre.  aa  if  h*  vM 
already  scnselcsj.  He  was  dying  ealiuly.  In  a  few  seconds  he  was  gosa; 
all  that  was  mortal  of  the  poet,  the  sfholor.  and  tho  juriiit,  was  enrriod  Ink] 
judges'  chumbcr,  and  Oieru  laid  down  in  hrenthlees  awe. 

IIVT   OXE  UOSiEIt. 

The  hypothesis  to  wliioh  the  antagonists  of  Homer's  persotialin 
ni\i9t  resort  iiuplies  ponielhiiig  far  more  wonderftil  tliao  the  theory 
■which  they  impugn.  Tlicy  profess  to  cherish  the  deepest  Ten*- 
ration  for  the  genius  displaj'ed  in  the  poerna.  Tficy  agr«e  ftl» 
in  the  antiquity  usually  assigned  to  tlicm ;  and  thev  make  ihii 
genius  and  this  antiquity  the  arguments  to  prove  ifiat  one  ma 
cou!<^  not  have  composed  them.  They  Blippose,  then,  that  in 
barbarous  age,  instead  of  one  being  marvellously  eiAed,  theW 
were  many  ;  a  mighty  race  of  bards,  sticb  as  the  world  baa  nevfi 
since  seen, — a  number  of  miracles  instead  of  one.  Ail  oxpericnc* 
is  against  this  opinion.  In  various  periods  of  the  world  gr«l 
men  have  arisen,  under  very  different  circumstanceB,  to  astoiu'i^ 
and  delight  it ;  hut  that  the  intuitive  power  should  be  en  Mtrangel' 
diffused,  at  any  one  period,  among  a  great  number  who  «heul3 
leave  no  successors  behind  them,  is  unworthy  of  crwlit.  Anil 
we  are  rerjuesittd  to  believe  this  to  have  occurred  in  an  agt' 
whicii  those  who  maintain  the  theoiy  regard  as  unfavitrahle  U' 
the  poetic  art  I  The  common  theory,  independent  of  other  proob. 
is  primd  facie  tbe  moat  probable.  Since  the  early  existenoe  «i 
the  works  cannot  be  doubted,  it  is  easier  to  helievfl  in  one  Atf 
in  twenty  Homers. 
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VARIETIES  OF  CHARACTER  IN  THE  ILIAD. 

■liing  is  more  surprising  in  human  works  than  the  immense 
er  and  variety  of  the  characters  which  are  brought  together 
5  Iliad,  without  any  one  clashing  with  another,  or  bearing 
ar  a  resemblance.  Achilles,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  Ajax,  Hector, 
)iomed,  live  and  move  before  us.  They  all  talk,  as  well  as 
n  character.  Of  those  which  have  the  most  similarity, 
jly  a  speech  or  an  action  could  be  transferred  from  one 
other  without  taking  something  from  its  force,  grace,  and 
itic  propriety.  There  are  nice  shades  of  distinction,  and 
philosophically  accounted  for,  even  in  the  valor  of  the 
ains ;  a  quality  which  would  commonly  seem  to  admit  of 
md  those  very  broad,  diversities.  The  variety  of  wounds 
bed  by  Homer  is  not  greater,  and  not  so  extraordinary,  as 
odes  by  which  each  warrior  manifests  the  kind  of  prowess 
ich  he  excels  in  the  midst  of  the  combat.  The  character 
jmed,  in  particular,  is  admirably  drawn :  fiery,  ingenuous, 
ic,  and  yet  yielding  the  most  ready  and  graceful  submission 
se  whom  he  regards  as  competent  to  check  or  direct  him. 
r  is  the  most  amiable  and  virtuous  of  all  the  heroes,  and  is 
red  yet  more  interesting  by  his  premature  death.  There  is 
life  and  spirit  in  the  delineation  of  Achilles,  though  his 
i\  with  the  Greeks,  and  revenge  on  the  body  of  Hector,  are 
listent  with  true  greatness.  He  is  a  simple  warrior,  open- 
;d,  sincere,  and  detesting  every  mean  and  low  vice,  but 
softened  by  touches  of  gentleness  and  pity.  His  unhappy 
1  foe  is  as  superior  to  him  in  accomplishment  and  grace  as 
n  moral  worth.  There  are  passages  in  the  Iliad  of  great 
5,  as  well  as  of  quiet  beauty.  The  account  of  the  impression 
by  Helen  on  the  counsellors  of  Priam,  and  of  the  afiec- 
e  address  of  the  venerable  monarch,  in  which  he  tries  to 
:  her,  is  no  less  exquisite  in  its  kind  than  the  most  vivid 
e  of  a  battle,  in  which  heroes  and  gods  are  the  combatants, 
nelancholy  journey  of  Priam  to  the  tent  of  Achilles  is 
ably  conceived  and  touchingly  described  ;  and  the  whole 
in  the  Grecian  camp  forms  an  excellent  dramatic  picture, 
is  nothing  in  the  poem  more  pathetic  than  the  lamentation 
len  over  the  body  of  Hector,  in  which  she  declares,  that 
others  have  reviled  her  as  the  author  of  their  calamities, 
d  never  given  her  one  unkind  word  or  upbraiding  look. 
ss  a  finishing  touch  to  the  almost  perfect  character  of  the 
unate  hero,  and  leaves  on  our  minds  the  kindliest  impression 
ting  him. 
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THE  EFFECT    OF   CHHISTIASITY  OS  POSTItY. 

The  ChrUtian  religion  wap  the  great  canne  of  the  iwolutiim 
of  poetry.  It  baut^hed  the  illuEions  of  mythology  from  thvnuril 
For  a  time,  it  even  eaueed  the  mighty  fictions  of  Homor  and  hit 
countrymen  to  be  deprived  of  that  poetiual  ttitiuiratiou  hi  viiuA 
they  are  entitled.  It  fixed  men's  hopes  and  atfeetioDa  un  tbinc) 
unseen.  It  gave  distant  glimpses  of  an  eternal  world,  iustMii 
of  the  eenaible  images  with  ^rhich  the  regions  beyond  the  RTaw 
had  been  fantastically  udiTned,  and  rcstorcti  the  feeling  of  thw 
great  pervading  Cause,  whifh  had  so  lung  been  divided  amittn 
a  multitude  of  material  deities.  Hence  the  uiuglinc  of  tlit 
clostiieul  with  the  con teui  plat ivo  class  of  poetry,  which  ha*  mw 
since  been  blended  witli  thu  greatest  works  of  ImagiiuitioH.  Tht 
poets  of  our  own  countrj-,  and  especiallT  Sbakspeare  and  jklilUm, 
have  thus  eminently  succeeded.  And  they  have  not  merelj  «v«i 
UB,  in  some  passages,  clear  and  distinct  images  of  graceful  ami 
elegant  forms,  and  \o  others  referred  us  to  the  elements,  and  In 
the  vast  and  undefined  in  nature  and  in  eternity,  but  they  h»« 
Irequeiitly,  by  one  effort  of  the  imagination,  nnited  both  th* 
sources  of  the  grand  and  delightful.  While  they  have  pictmwi 
forth  di.-^liiictiy  sublime  and  beautiful  ibrms,  they  hiive  HMd* 
those  forma  the  representatives  of  whole  classes ;  they  bara  in- 
volved the  universal  in  the  individual.  They  have  described  lo 
lis,  with  a  Grecian  precision,  the  glorious  objects  of  creation,  and 
yet  have  made  these  objects  the  mere  foreground  of  a  far-reaching 
perspective.  The  most  noble  and  deep  leelings,  and  sentimenU^ 
and  thoughts,  are,  in  their  works,  expressed  and  embodied  in  the 
fairest  of'earthly  shapes.  Every  feature  has  an  expression  which 
no  coloring  of  this  world  could  supply.  Creation  is  covered  wilt) 
an  imaginative  lustre,  a  dream-like  radiaoee  emanating  Jrum  tto 
soul.  And  yet  nothing  of  distinctiveness  is  lost  to  Utu  uhjiMlf 
which  wc  see  through  this  pure  and  softening  medium. 


We  ki'cp  too  much  aloof  from  those  beneath  us:  hence  tfiw 
somewhat  iiulurul  prejudices  are  left  unmitiguled,  and  wu  becoiU    1 
objects  only  of  their  suspicion  and  dislike.     Even  tonnrdi  oar    I 
dometitic  servants  we  are  apt  to  think  our  whole  dutT  flilSJle^    ' 
when  the  contract  between  us  is  performed, — when  we  bave  paid 
them  their  wages,  and  especially  if,  further,  we  have  curbed  «ur 
temper  and  used  no  violent  expressions  towards  them,  but  ever 
treated  them  with   the   civility  consistent  with  our  htibils  and 
feelings.    How  painful  is  the  thought  that  there  ; 
woineii  growing  up  arouiuV  ii»,  lamwSjeT'™^  W  «aaT 
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necessities,  continually  inmates  of  our  dwellings,  with  whose 
affections  and  nature  we  are  as  much  unacquainted  as  if  they 
were  inhabitants  of  some  other  sphere !  This  reserve,  peculiar 
to  the  English  character,  greatly  tends  to  prevent  that  recipro- 
cation of  kind  w^ords,  gracious  admonitions,  friendly  inquiries, 
and  gentle  affections,  which,  more  than  any  book  education, 
culture  the  heart,  while  they  refine  and  elevate  the  character  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  If  I  were  to  be  asked,  What 
is  the  great  want  of  Englisli  society  to  mingle  class  with  class  ? 
I  should  reply  in  one  word, — sympathy  I* 


JOHX  WILSON,  17SS-lSd4, 

John  Wilson,  the  distiuguislied  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  the  year  1788,  in  the  town  of  Paisley.  Ho 
was  the  eon  of  an  opulent  manufacturer  of  Paisley,  and  received  his  element- 
ary education  at  Glasgow  Uuiversiiy,  whence,  in  due  time,  he  was  transferred 
to  Magdalene  College,  Oxford.  Here  his  poetical  genius  was  developed,  and 
he  carried  off  the  Newdigate  prize  from  a  vast  number  of  comj)etitor3  for  the 
best  jBnglish  poem  of  fifty  lines.  To  line  g«»nius  and  great  powers  of  literary 
acquisition  he  added  a  remarkable  tante  for  gymnastic  exercises  and  athletic 
■porta.  After  being  four  years  at  Oxford,  he  purchased  a  small  but  beautiful 
estate,  named  Elleray,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Windermere,  where  ho  went  to 
reside.  "He  married,  built  a  house  and  a  yaclit,  enjoye<l  liimself  among  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  lakes,  wrote  poetry,  and  cultivated  the  society  of 
Wordsworth."  At  this  period  he  i)ublishod  the  first  of  his  beautiful  i>oems, 
ThA  Isle  of  PaimSy  a  volume  that  j)laced  him  at  once  by  the  side  of  some  of  our 
most  elegant  modern  poets.  Subsequently  he  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
bar.  and  in  a  few  years  received  the  appointment  to  that  chair  which  he  so 
long  filled  with  honor.  His  i)crmanent  reputation  will  rest  ujxjn  his  prose 
writings.  His  contributions  to  Bhrktrood's  Magazine,  raised  the  whole  tone  and 
character  of  magazine  literature, — for  in  this  he  poun-d  forth  the  riches  o^  his 
fancy,  learning,  and  ta.ste.  The  various  essays  on  Spenser  and  Homer,  the 
Ejtsay  on  Burns,  and  those  inimitably  witty  and  brilliant  conversations,  known 
as  Nocics  AtnbroHiana,^  aflbrd  perhaps  the  finest  sj>ecimens  of  Wilson's  prose. 
The  moat  valuable  of  these  contributions  have  been  published  in  three  volumes, 
aoder  the  title  of  The  Berrmtions  of  Chrvit/>phcr  North.     His  poetical  works 


'  "In  these  dnyn  the  rich  do  not  look  «;uotijrh 
to  th«  |WH)r.  We  have  great  exortionn  ri»r  piiMif 
•hiuili-=«.  indeed,  bnt  there  in  a  Hoparatioii  in 
£nglAnd  botweon  the  rich  and  poor,  and  to  mo 
it  itf  ft  strong  Indication  of  decline.'' — Gexkral 
8lK  CUAELXS  Napikr. 

•  A  very  complete  and  beanflftil  edition  of 
tbJ«  work  has  Iteea  erJItod,  "  with  Memoirs  Afid 
Xotee,  by  R.  SbeJtoa  Mackonzio,  D.CJj.,'*  in 


Ave  volumes,  with   portraitH  and   fttc-HiuiileM. 
N»iw  York:   W.  J.  "Widdleton.    These  iMpcri) 
vn'Tv  tut  calleil  (N'lcteji  Amhr*manve)  l>e<:HUHe 
thev  wore  Hupposed  to  be  written  by  a  l»roth«'r- 
hood  of  young  Kcholars  and  wits,  who  iiMHeiu- 
bled  at  a  «iniet  inn  in  K«llubur^\\,  V.i»v\.  Vn  v»\\v» 
Mr.  Antbroie.    Pr<»'<»«»OT  VfWwm  ■'»rTv>\.»ft  wvxwX  v>V 
the  numlKTs ;  bvitVrm.M.tt¥^\\w,«^  .v\,\A>t>R\vxTV» 
and  JamoR  llogt^  vrroto  &  tcN*  ^^i\K\\. 


yitUoi  of  The  Isle  i^  Pal-n,  TU  C% 
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kaie  bfen  aollectcd  in  two  voi 

0/  Ihc  Plague,  UQd  Beveral  amalli 

The  (BultaCaoiDOof  his  prtHis  writiDga  conBista  in  hJEcxtreruc  opiuionl.  «lucb 
are  often  canied  to  a  poiut  that  makes  them  ridiculaui,  and  thejruliira  tiumli 
end  at  liniE^R  one  is  Jgubtrul  whelhoi  he  it  spoakitig  hie  real  opiniimi  or  wrilnsi 
B  mere  carioture.  For  ioaUiicc,  in  his  paper  entitled  An  JTour't  lidt  itai 
Poetry,  ill  hii  rxtravugUDl  panegyric  Ufon  the  Englieli  feToale  [Hiet*,  fac  tbu 
breuha  torlh:— "The  truth  is  too  glaring  to  be  denied,  that  all  male  rabOB*) 
creatures  are  in  the  long  run  vile,  corrupt,  and  polluted,'  but  all  womea  W* 
pure  a«  dendrops  or  moaQbeams,  and  know  not  the  meauing  of  ciil.''  JUaf 
geruLlun  BO  ubiurd,  whether  he  means  it  for  trulb  or  ridicule,  eqTiiJ)T  tti\iU 
ita  object.— if  it  hare  on  object 

(Jf  bii  poclrj  Jeffrey  saje,  that "  with  a  iiiodt  (aui'hiiig  and  lraiic|iiiniiii( 
swuutneBS  there  ia  a  certain  monotonj  and  languor  nhich,  to  tbofO  who  mJ 
poetry  for  amiisonient  merely,  will  b«  apt  to  appear  like  duJnesa,  uiil  mnlW 
fcK  as  a  defect  by  all  who  huve  been  used  to  Ihs  variety,  rapiitit;,  auii  tUBff 
of  the  popular  poetry  of  the  day."  As  a  prose  writer  hi)  gT?*t  Btr«iigUi  lloi  I* 
Ills  power  of  patbeliu  description  ;  and  hero  ho  has  banlly  been  sariiaassd.'  il 
ailulini'Blor  of  Scottish  pastoral  life,  hit  Lighti  and  Shadomi,  his  Trial*  ^Utr- 
gant  I-indgay,  and  his  Forcatjs'ii  aeem  dwtinffll  loremain  unapprosxlicd  in  tii^ 
peculiar  cxecllent'ies,  and  hare  a>  fair  a  ehnnee  of  becoming  immortaJ  ■*  aaj 
writings  of  a  cimilar  character  iu  the  Euglish  langasge,* 

Th*  physical  frame  of  Prof.-BSor  Wilion  waa  remarkable  for  it»  porfiwInaK 
In  BtatUTO  about  six  feel  two  inches,  with  an  erect  port,  and  BULelj  trmi,  *ilh 
a  brondaud  brawny  chest,  with  a  high,  broad,  and  round  brow,  with  abrllliaDtfy*. 
and  with  n  noae,  chin,  and  mouth  expressing  by  turns  determi nation,  Ai«ll(i|, 
humor,  and  rage,  he  leemed  to  combine  all  those  qnalitiM  which  go  lo  nmid- 
'    Le  theperrtcluian.    Bat  all  theseRtmld  notBuTo  him  from  tho  "  U>1  rt»m)'.* 


Ua, 


p  3d  of  Apri 


Tho  L'uttiu  M'lLs  Ibt  doivii  lo  the  bottom  of  ttic  cravo,  tlie  ploiikl 
were  rciniivud  friim  the  lieapcd-up  brink,  the  tiret  rattling  deif 
had  strui'k  their  knell,  the  quick  Ebovelling  was  over,  ftod  the 
long,  liroail,  skilfully-cut  pieces  of  turf  were  aptly  joined  together, 
at)d  tritnly  laid  by  the  beating  spade,  bo  that  the  newest  OKiund 
iu  thi!  i-hurchyurii  was  SLarcely  diatiuguishuble  from,  tbowdtf 
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Bvere  grovrn  over  by  the  undisturbed  grass  and  daisies  of  a  luxu- 
•iant  spring.  The  burial  was  soon  over;  and  the  party,  with 
me  consenting  motion,  having  uncovered  their  heads  in  decent 
reverence  of  the  place  and  occasion,  were  beginning  to  separate 
ind  about  to  leave  the  churchyard. 

Here,  some  acquaintances  from  distant  parts  of  the  parish,  who 
bad  not  had  opportunity  of  addressing  each  other  in  the  house 
that  had  belonged  to  the  deceased,  nor  in  the  course  of  the  few 
iiundred  yards  that  the  little  procession  had  to  move  over  from 
bis  bed  to  his  grave,  were  shakmg  hands  quietly  but  cheerfully, 
ind  inquiring  after  the  welfare  of  each  other's  families.  There, 
%  small  knot  of  neighbors  were  speaking,  without  exaggeration, 
>f  the  respectable  character  which  the  deceased  had  borne,  and 
mentioning  to  one  another  little  incidents  of  his  life,  some  of  them 
30  remote  as  to  be  known  only  to  the  gray-headed  persons  of  the 
yroup ;  while  a  few  yards  farther  removed  from  the  spot  were 
standing  together  parties  who  discussed  ordinary  concerns,  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  the  funeral,  such  as  the  state  of  the 
markets,  the  promise  of  the  season,  or  change  of  tenants ;  but 
§till  with  a  sobriety  of  manner  and  voice  that  was  insensibly  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  the  simple  ceremony  now  closed,  by 
:he  quiet  graves  around,  and  the  shadow  of  the  spire  and  gray 
pralls  of  the  house  of  God. 

Two  men  yet  stood  together  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  with 
countenances  of  sincere  but  unimpassioned  grief.  They  were 
brothers,  the  only  sons  of  him  who  had  been  buried.  And  there 
was  something  in  their  situation  that  naturally  kept  the  eyes  of 
many  directed  upon  them  for  a  long  time,  and  more  intently  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  nothing  more  observable 
ibout  them  than  the  common  symptoms  of  a  common  sorrow. 
But  these  two  brothers,  who  were  now  standing  at  the  head  of 
their  father's  grave,  had  for  some  years  been  totally  estranged 
from  each  other ;  and  the  only  words  that  had  passed  between 
them,  during  all  that  time,  had  been  uttered  within  a  few 
iays  past,  during  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  old  man's 
funeral. 

No  deep  and  deadly  quarrel  was  between  these  brothers,  and 
leither  of  them  could  distinctly  tell  the  cause  of  this  unnatural 
estrangement.  Perhaps  dim  jealousies  of  their  father's  favor; 
selfish  thoughts  that  will  sometimes  force  themselves  into  poor 
men's  hearts  respecting  temporal  expectations;  unaccommodating 
manners  on  both  sides;  taunting  words  that  mean  little  when 
littered,  but  which  rankle  and  fester  in  remembrance;  imagined 
apposition  of  interests  that,  duly  considered,  would  have  been 
found  one  and  the  same, — these  and  many  other  causes^  aU^VA. 
when  single,  but  strong  when  rising  up  together  m  oiv^  WTkR?Lvi\ 
banf],  had  gradually  but  fatally  infected  their  Yie^rX*.,  \XW  «A.\aaX. 
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they  who  iu  youth  had  been  seldom  separate  aud  truly  aliadieA 
now  met  at  market,  and,  miserable  to  say,  at  church,  with  dark 
and  averted  faces,  like  difTerent  clammen  duriug  a  feud. 

Surely,  if  any  thing  could  have  gofteued  their  hearts  towaiili 
each  other,  it  must  have  been  to  etaud  silently,  eide  by  »d»,  whik 
the  earth,  stones,  and  clods  were  tailing  down  ujiou  thrtr  fktlirr'i 
coffin.  And  doubtJesB  tlieir  lieart^  were  su  ttiiftciieil.  Itiit  t>riilc, 
though  it  cannot  prevent  the  holy  aflectious  of  nature  from  \ma% 
felt,  may  prevent  them  from  beUig  ebown ;  and  theae  two  brotlivn 
stood  there  together,  determined  not  to  let  each  other  know  At 
mutual  tenderness  that,  in  spite  of  them,  was  pushing  up  in  tb^'r 
hearts,  and  teaching  them  the  unconttvsed  folly  and  wickodam 
of  their  usuacless  quarrel. 

A  head-stone  had  been  prepored,  and  a  person  came  fonnud 
to  plant  it.  The  elder  brother  directed  him  how  to  placn  it,— • 
plain  stone,  with  a  eund-glaiiis,  skull,  aud  crnm-bones,  cuiselW  not 
rudely,  and  a  few  words  inscribed.  The  younger  brother  ri-Mrdud 
the  operation  with  a  troubled  eye,  and  eaid,  loudly  euougli  to  b4 
heard  by  several  of  the  hyf^Ianders.  "  William,  this  was  not  Idoil 
in  vou ;  you  should  have  told  me  of  this.  I  loved  my  liatJier  at 
well  afi  you  could  love  him.  You  were  the  elder  aud.'it  may  be,  ' 
the  favorite  son ;  but  I  had  a  right  in  nature  to  have  joined  yn 
in  ordering  this  head-stone,  had  I  not?" 

During  these  words  the  stone  was  sinking  iuto  the  earth.  kA 
many  persons  who  were  on  thrar  way  from  the  grave  FFturocd. 
Par  a  while  the  elder  brother  raid  nothing,  tor  he  had  a  raa- 
BciousncES  in  hie  heart  that  he  ought  to  have  consulted  his  fathcT'l 
sou  in  designing  this  last  becoming  mark  of  afltvtion  and  r<H|)6ct 
to  his  memory:  so  the  stone  was  planted  in  silence,  and  uo» 
stood  erect,  decently  and  simply,  among  the  other  uuosteotatioiu 
memorials  of  the  humble  dead. 

The  inscription  merely  gave  the  name  and  age  of  the  lieceatcd, 
and  told  that  the  stone  hud  been  erected  "  by  his  afl'ectioiuil* 
sons."  The  sight  of  these  words  seemed  to  soften  the  diKpkiw>ur« 
of  the  angry  man,  and  he  said,  somewhat  more  mildly,  "  Yes,  *« 
were  his  affectionate  sous :  and,  since  my  name  is  on  the  atnaf, 
J  am  satisfied,  brother.  We  have  not  draw*n  together  kindlrof 
late  years,  and  perhapii  never  may ;  hut  I  acknowledge  ana  r^ 
spect  your  worth ;  and  here,  before  our  own  friends  aud  befc« 
the  friends  of  our  father,  with  my  foot  above  Ills  ht&A,  I  explM* 
my  wUlingnciis  to  he  on  other  ana  better  tenns  with  you  ;  aud  If 
we  canuot  command  love  in  our  hearts,  let  us  at  leant,  brother, 
bar  out  nil  uukindncss." 

The  minister  who  had  attended  the  Mineral,  and  had  nomvthins 

hraw. 


intrusted  to  him  to  say  publicly  before  he  leit  the  ehurchv 

BOW  camb  forward,  and  --'-  '  " — "  -  ■---•' '  -  *  -        •' 

^Kgu^ing  thh  matter. 


BOW  came  forward,  and  asked  the  elder  brother  why  be  spuko^^ 
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cold  and  sullen  pride  rising  up  in  his  heart ;  for  not  easily  may 
Miy  man  hope  to  dismiss  from  the  chamber  of  his  heart  even  the 
vilest  guest,  if  once  cherished  there.  With  a  solemn  and  almost 
severe  air,  he  looked  upon  the  relenting  man,  and  then,  changing 
his  countenance  into  serenity,  said,  gently,- 

"  Behold,  how  good  a  tiling  it  is, 
And  how  becoming  well, 
Together  such  as  brethren  are 
In  unity  to  dwell  I" 

The  time,  the  place,  and  this  beautiful  expression  of  a  natural 
Bentiment,  quite  overcame  a  heart  in  whicn  many  kind,  if  not 
irarm,  affections  dwelt;  and  the  man  thus  a])pealed  to  bowed 
down  his  head  and  wept.  **  Give  me  your  hand,  brother ;"  and 
it  was  given,  while  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  arose  from  all  pre- 
ient,  and  all  hearts  felt  kindlier  and  more  humanely  towards 
each  other. 

As  the  brothers  stood  fervently,  but  composedly,  grasping  each 
other's  hand,  in  the  little  hollow  that  lay  between  the  grave  of 
their  mother,  long  since  dead,  and  of  their  father,  whose  shroud 
was  haply  not  yet  still  from  the  fall  of  dust  to  dust,  the  minister 
stood  beside  them  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  and  said,  "  I  must 
tulfil  the  promise  I  made  to  your  father  on  his  death-bed.  I  must 
read  to  you  a  few  words  which  'his  hand  wrote  at  an  hour  when 
his  tongue  denied  its  office.  I  must  not  say  that  you  did  your 
duty  to  your  old  father ;  for  did  he  not  often  beseech  you,  apart 
from  one  another,  to  be  reconciled,  for  your  own  sakes  as  Chris- 
tiaiLS,  for  his  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  mother  who  bare  you, 
ind,  Stephen,  who  died  that  you  might  be  born?  When  the 
palsy  struck  him  for  the  last  time,  you  were  both  absent ;  nor 
was  it  your  fault  that  you  were  not  beside  the  old  man  when 
he  died. 

"  As  long  as  sense  continued  with  him  here,  did  he  think  of 
^ou  two,  and  of  you  two  alone.  Tears  were  in  his  eyes ;  I  saw 
:hem  there,  and  on  his  cheek,  too,  when  no  breath  came  from  his 
ipe.  But  of  this  no  more.  He  died  with  this  paper  in  his  hand  ; 
md  he  made  me  know  that  I  was  to  read  it  to  you  over  his  grave. 
[  now  obey  him.  *  My  sons,  if  you  will  let  my  bones  lie  quiet  in 
he  grave,  near  the  dust  of  your  mother,  depart  not  from  my 
mrial  till,  in  the  name  of  God  and  Christ,  you  propiise  to  love 
)ne  another  as  you  used  to  do.   Dear  boys,  receive  my  blessing.' " 

Some  turned  their  heads  away  to  hide  the  tears  that  needed 
lot  to  be  hidden  ;  and,  when  the  brothers  had  released  each  other 
from  a  long  and  sobbing  embrace,  many  went  up  to  them,  and, 
in  a  single  word  or  two,  expressed  their  joy  at  this  peii^cX,  T^e^ovv- 
dlement.   The  brothers  themselves  walked  away  from  \\ve  c^mxc)cv- 


vard,  arm  in  arm,  with  the  niiouter  to  tfae  nmnse.  On  tin  Ii4> 
lowing  Sabbath  they  were  spen  eitting  wilii  their  fomiUc*  in  tlu! 
same  i>ew ;  mid  it  was  ob^rved  that  thev  read  together  off  litf 
same  Bible  when  the  mioiflter  gave  out  tlic  text,  and  that  ikef 
eaug  together,  taking  hold  of  the  same  psalm-book.  Th«  samt 
pBalm  was  sung  (given  out  at  their  own  request)  of  which  ooa 
verse  had  licen  repeated  at  their  father's  grave ;  a  larger  sum 
than  usual  wa^  od  that  Sabbath  found  in  the  plate  for  the  poor, 
for  Love  and  Cliarity  are  sisters.  And  ever  af^r,  botli  during 
the  peace  and  the  troubles  of  this  life,  the  hearts  of  the  brulhtn 
were  us  oue,  and  in  nothing  were  they  divided. 


A    .VOUifJ.Ve   I'lOTVSB. 

she  halh  risen  up  from  Ler  momine  pwyer. 
And  cbain'd  llie  iravM  of  hcv  gotd^n  noir, 
Halh  kiw'd  Ikt  fllpopinR  WBUr'fl  dwdi, 
\<u\  breathed  the  lileiFsing  Hbe  Diighl  uul  Kpeak, 
J^Kt  (he  wLiiiper  shdmld  break  Ihe  drcoiu  ihai  miuled 
RduiuI  the  tuiow-white  brow  o!  the  iiitile<«  child, 
llcr  radiant  laiub  luid  her  [uirpling  dove 
Have  ta'cn  their  Tood  fiom  the  hand  the;  lovn; 
The  law  deep  ooo  and  the  pliuotifti  bleat 
1  n  ihe  monimg  nUin,  how  clear  and  sweet  I 
Ere  the  suii  hm  wiirm'd  the  diiwning  hoiiw, 
bhe  hulh  HBlc-r'd  ibo  glow  of  her  gnnlen  llowera,    . 
And  weleomed  the  hnm  of  tUi;  eurlriHl  be« 
In  the  uioi'rt  blimni  working  (Jrowsily; 
Tlicii  up  the  How  of  the  rockv  riU 
bhe  iTi-pt  uway  iu  ibc  nutoral  hill; 
XiiA,  11^  iilie  iifls  her  glistening  ejm. 
In  till' ji)v  of  her  heart,  lo  Ibc  dewy  akiet^ 
She  Wv\.i  liiui  her  t^aialed  pHrenlit  blcHH 
The  life  uf  UiL-ir  orphan  Bbephcidesa. 

iMi/x/nm  Faiiy-lmi.' 


TJIE   CIIILliriEN-S  IlAA'CH. 

Ilnvr  calm  and  i«aulifu]  the  frorty  iilBht 

Tlofl  Molen  nnnotieed  )ike  the  hueh  o(  Klwp 
O'er  Onwmere  vale  1     Benenlb  the  aelloiring  ll^t 

How  siuks  in  Boftnewtvery  raggjed  Hcvpl 
Through  many  !i  vide  how  rang  Mvh  mow-roord  cot, 

Thia  liseloiic  d;iy  with  raptiirp  blithe  and  wild! 
All  ihonghis  bill  of  the  Imjrering  eve  forgot. 

Both  by  grnvL*  pitreiil  and  liKlit-hnirlnd  (lilld. 

iIoinHiBnf  tiitmulUfWlom  wTiiinii'l'llit  |  slirunt  ilp.U«uf  hi»  fcBcr!  wd  InlH** 

SKnlliiT  Ei-Dlq«  Iff  Wilflon    luurt    OKHjajtlMv  j  Ibmuli  UE'>nnilin  uL  Jmultm  knvajf^  ■>* 
DTulopcdlhAQ  ioliiB  Layt/nm  Fitirjr-Lamu,  \  aSl  In  ToowKut.  mini,  and  pun, — 
0nr  UflH  ba  bm  pDond  oU  Uh  whD^  ^- 1      "Uk*  ■  rJuaiUMaonU  a^al^wl^ 
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All  day  the  earthen  floors  have  felt  their  feet 

Twinkling  quick  measures  to  the  liquid  sound 
Of  their  own  small-piped  voices  shrilly  sweet, — 

As  hand  in  hand  they  wheel'd  their  giddy  round. 

Ne'er  fairy  revels  on  the  greensward  mound, 
To  dreaming.bard  a  lovelier  show  displayed : — 

Titania's  self  did  ne'er  with  lighter  bound 
Dance  o'er  the  diamonds  of  the  dewy  glade, 
Than  danced,  at  peep  of  mom,  mine  own  dear  mountain  maid. 
Oft  in  her  own  small  mirror  had  the  eleam, 

The  sdften'd  gleam  of  her  rich  golden  hair, 
That  o'er  her  white  neck  floated  in  a  stream. 

Kindled  to  smiles  that  infant's  visage  fair, 

Half  conscious  she  that  beauty  glisten'd  there ! 
Oft  had  she  glanced  her  restless  eyes  aside 

On  silken  sash  so  bright  and  debonnair. 
Then  to  her  mother  flown  with  leaf-like  glide, 
Who  kiss'd  her  cherub-head  with  tears  oi  silent  pride. 


MEDITATIONS  ON  SPRING. 

The  great  sun, 
Scattering  the  clouds  with  a  resistless  smile. 
Came  forth  to  do  thee  homage ;  a  sweet  hynm 
Was  by  the  low  winds  chanted  in  the  sky ; 
And  when  tliy  feet  descended  on  the  earth, 
Scarce  could  they  move  amid  the  clustering  flowers, 
By  Nature  strewn  o'er  valley,  hill,  and  field. 
To  hail  her  bless'd  deliverer ! — Ye  fair  trees. 
How  are  ye  changed,  and  changing  while  I  gaze  I 
It  seems  as  if  some  gleam  of  verdant  light 
Fell  on  you  from  a  rainbow ;  but  it  lives 
Amid  your  tendrils,  bright'ning  every  hour 
Into  a  deeper  radiance.    Ye  sweet  birds. 
Were  you  asleep  through  all  the  wintry  hours, 
Beneath  the  waters,  or  in  mossy  caves  ?— 
Yet  are  ye  not. 

Sporting  in  tree  and  air,  more  beautiful 
Than  the  young  lambs,  that  from  the  valley  side 
Send  a  soft  bleating,  like  an  infant's  voice, 
Half  happy,  half  afraid  I    O  blessed  things ! 
At  sight  of  this  your  perfect  innocence. 
The  sterner  thoughts  of  manhood  melt  away 
Into  a  mood  as  mild  as  woman's  dreams. 


A   NIGUT  AT  SEA, 

It  is  the  midnight  hour:  the  beauteous  sea, 
Calm  as  the  cloudless  heaven,  the  heaven  discloses, 

While  many  a  sparkling  star,  in  quiet  glee. 
Far  down  within  the  watery  sky  repoaes. 

As  if  the  Ocean's  heart  were  stirrd 

iVIih  inward  life,  a  sound  is  heard, 


IblMdrtfatl 
TWO*  Bin  ■ 
AboT*  lb*  huwr  dMOL 

Bf  rrmnK  frriLn—  biw  tW  Iwd^ 

fur  dw  bad  ii  m  te anj; 
Rui  'lad  baib  vilTd  tkM  tfc>^4aB 

In  ilw  •>(»»«  of  the  katflM  WW 

Hbmld  rT«r  iport  Md  fl0. 
TW  mit^T  Mm*  Ae  iSh  wd*^ 

Kncirdad  viA  k  mw  of  lan^ 
A  tow  nf  4im  and  MmIo'  Hgit, 
Tint  iiuJiai  her  «akcftit  vt*  iMWt  bri( 
~u  nhitK  with  a  Kimi 
(fat  toiJu  UIm  a  nd  .      . 

_..   „ »  MUiw  of  the  MiiR 

Hall,  ixiw  an  iinilliRirMl  ndn, 

Aii'l  rrmii  tii.-r  uliait  llinme  kxiki  don. 

A*  iiji'Fii  'JiiMren  of  Iut  own, 

(ii>  111!'  wavM  that  bnd  their  gallic  IwmI 

lit  irli''li><'>»  I'll  lipr  tmidi  of  rentl 


MLM'HIY   01-   rtIK  HEW  JjiHES  GRAHAKS.  TUB  M 

or  .vcor;,4Jro.  I 

How  TieiiuliAil  in  gunius  whvn  i-ombiiieil 
Williliulinuml  Oh,  how  lUvi&oly  tvret 
Till'  lull"'  iif  I'iirllilv  hnrji,  whoM.' 'chords  nrc  touch'd 

\^■..l       ■■:  i':..JI 

\i ■    !ii  unt  ruTmin? 

.--,....       ■   ■       ■   '     ;        '  |.,ii,,,vl,^,UlnjB, 

Hi..        .    ,     liii.  I  .    Iiill,  tIlP"hl'l)ll<T(3|lMlt'd 

1  I.:  ..■.  .   I  ,;ii,.T,    SirniiiF lurviVu, 

Im  1  ..1  I.., I,.  i.i,.of  Israd, 

MiiM'  xiiii'liiiiK  1^11  Uiuii  i>vrr  ])Oct  bwaUicd 
Aiiiiil  iW  Uru'iHu  Silws  or  litixr  llwoi 
Unvu  hiNird  iu  Albion,  iMiil  of  every  l»y. 


Suvli  it^wy,  lirabiunv!  Moe.    Than  did*  dofto 
'!'<>  win  tht<  vat  of  lliii>  iltcenvrtUo  ■>> 
Hy  iinrfnilm  vpiilH-u^  all  Mj  bMp'd. 
( Iti  ihcmc  of  rwtlilr  ttnfe  ur,  Idler  *tUI, 
llr  IliikllnB  lutTuiiivs  aiid  uiichaMiai'd  ta,i^ 
\\*ariiled  Iu  (lU^i-im'  niiJ  hnr  unm  tnin, 
Fni&nliMc  iIm  U-^  imnic  of  ikioit. 
Witii  k>W<T  a*|unik<iv.  ■] 

Mww  wM»h»  ibkn'^VDnoL 

Th»t  holiwi  Sv^*^**^**^"*^***^^ 
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Didst  fervently  invoke,  and,  led  by  her 

Above  the  Aonian  mount.  Bend  from  the  stars 

Of  heaven  such  soul-subduing  melody 

As  Bethlehem  shepherds  heard  when  Christ  was  bom. 

TffE  EVENING   CLOUD— A   SONNET. 

A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 

A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow ; 
Long  had  I  watchM  the  glorv  moving  on 

O'er  ihe  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below; 

Tranc^uil  its  spirit  seem'd,  and  floated  slow, 
E'en  in  its  very  motion  tliere  was  rest ; 

While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow 
Wafted  the  traveller  to  tlie  l>eauteous  west. 

Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul, 
To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given, 

And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 
Right  onward  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven. 

Where  to  the  eye  of  faith  it  i)eaceful  lies, 

And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 


CAROLINE  ANNE  SOUTUEY,  1787-1854. 

inglish  poetess  has  touched  more  tenderly  the  chords  of  the  heart,  or 
e  down  deeper  into  its  woll-springs,  than  Caroline  Anne  Bowles,  aftcr- 
klrs.  Southcy.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Bowles,  Esq.,  of  Buck- 
nd  was  born  in  1787.  She  early  showed  great  marks  of  genius,  and 
ly  a  fondness  for  poetry.  In  1820  she  published  her  first  work,  EUcn 
iur,  a  Metrical  Tale;  and  shortly  after,  The  Widow's  Tale,  and  oilier 
These  were  followed  by  BiriMay  and  other  Poems;  Solitary  Hour.% 
Tales  of  the  Factories ;  Chapters  on  Churchyards;  and  a  collection  of 
id  poetical  pieces. 

ic  5th  of  June,  1839,  she  became  the  second  wife  of  the  poet  Southcy, 
e  declining  and  infirm  age  she  ministered  with  the  tenderness  and 
ympathy  which  kindred  taste,  admiring  afiection,  and  Christian  love 
I,  doing  all  that  mortal  power  could  do  to  render  the  last,  sad  years  of 
strious  poet  easy  and  comfortable.  She  wrote  for  him  when  he  could 
er  writ«,  read  to  hini  when  ho  was  not  allowed  to  read  himself,  and 
I  over  him  with  untiring  assiduity  when  he  was  no  longer  sensible  of 
le  and  devotion  of  these  services.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  March,  184.'$, 
lich  she  spent  most  of  her  years  in  close  retirement,  and  died  in  1854. 
nan,"  says  Mr.  Moir,  "could  have  written  such  poetry  as  Mrs.  Southey: 
no  man  has  ever  yet  done  so;  it  breathes  of  'a  purer  ether,  a  diviner 
1  that  respired  by  the  soi-disant  lords  of  the  creation;  and,  in  its  freedom 
I  moral  blemish  and  blot,  from  all  harshness  and  austerity  of  senti- 
om  all  the  jwlluting  taints  which  are  apt  to  cleave  to  h\ima.Tv  \.>\o\xvC^\\., 
expansive  Bympathy  with  all  that  is  holy,  just,  and  ot  good  t^^t\.,\V. 
the  heart  even  more  than  it  delights  the  fancy.     "We  do\x\i\.  \i  V\v^ 


"V;:'"."  ."'J'  wrK,  inarjiier! 
'*'  '"wc  Uie  rtnldur  linii,|. 

oet  thy  Mulg  warUv, 
Tempeste  will  come. 

Steer  tfiy  couTBe  fliendily, 

Chimian,Bteerlnjmel 

l^k  lo  the  weatber  bow, 

Let  tkli  ibe  plummet  now 
ShaUowa  may  p-oauj  ,^ 

"^^'°'f'«fcf«^l,  there  1 
±lold  the  helm  faail 

Sev— let  the  vessel  wear  — 
There  swept  the  blast. 

aoudy,  all  quiet,— 

Ho  Isnd  yet,— aU'a  right" 


SANCTIFIED  AFF 

I  »eep,  but  not  rebelliout 

1  mourn,  but  not  in  ho 
I  droop,  but  not  with  doii 
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As  link  by  link  was  rent  away, 

Mv  heart  wept  blood,  so  sharp  the  pain ; 
But  \  have  leam'd  to  count,  this  day, 

That  temporal  loss,  eternal  gain; 
For  all  that  once  detainM  me  here 
Now  draws  me  to  a  holier  sphere; 

A  holier  sphere,  a  happier  pla^e. 

Where  I  shall  know  as  I  am  known, 
And  see  my  Saviour  isucQ  to  face. 

And  meet  rejoicing  round  His  throne 
The  faithful  souls  made  perfect  there 
From  earthly  stains  and  mortal  care. 

ollowiug  is  un  analysis  of  one  of  her  most  pathetic  tales,  entitled  Th€ 
Gray  Head.  It  opens  with  a  cottager  warning  his  wife  to  keep  the 
n  from  school  that  morning,  from  the  signs  of  an  impending  Btorm:— 

THE   Y'Ol'SU  a  HAY  HEAD. 

I'm  thinking  that  to-night,  if  not  before, 
There'll  be  wild  work.     Dost  hear  old  Chewton  roar  ? 
It's  brewing  up,  down  westward ;  and  look  there  I 
One  of  those  sea-guUs !  ay,  there  goes  a  pair ; 
And  such  a  sudden  thaw  I    If  rain  comes  on, 
As  threats,  the  waters  will  be  out  anon. 
That  path  by  the  ford's  a  nasty  bit  of  way — 
Best  let  the  young  ones  bide  from  school  to-day. 

children  themselycs  join  in  this  request;  but  the  mother  resolyes  that 
lould  set  out, — the  two  girls,  Lizzy  and  Jenny,  the  one  fiye  and  the  other 
The  dame's  will  was  law;  so, 

One  last  fond  kiss — 
^'  God  bless  my  little  maids  I"  the  father  said ; 
And  cheerily  went  his  way  to  win  their  bread. 

ared  for  their  journey,  they  depart,  with  the  mother's  admonitions  to  the 

"  Now,  mind  and  brine 
Jenny  safe  home,"  the  mother  saia.     "  Dop't  stay 
To  pull  a  bough  or  berry  by  the  way ; 
And  when  you  come  to  cross  the  ford,  hold  fast 
Your  little  sister's  hand  till  you're  quite  past — 
That  plank's  so  crazy,  and  so  slippery. 
If  not  o'erflow'd,  the  stepping-stones  will  be. 
But  you're  good  children — steady  as  old  folk ; 
I'd  trust  ye  anywhere."     Then  Lizzy's  cloak 
(A  good  gray  duffle)  lovingly  she  tied, 
And  amply  little  Jenny's  lack  supplied 
With  her  own  warmest  shawl.     "Be  sure,"  said  she, 
"  To  wrap  it  round,  and  knot  it  carefully 
(Like  this),  when  you  come  home, — just  leaying  free 
One  hand  to  hold  by.    Now,  make  haste  away — 
Good  will  to  school,  and  then  good  right  to  pv&y?^ 

uotber  watched  them  as  they  went  down  the  lone,  oNftTbutOieTkfe^ 'Wv.HXi 
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Comethinglike  a  fonfbcdiug  of  evil  irliich  sheilrnvi  C)  u**r(»in«  r  butifl 
during  the  da;  quite  beftr  up  sgaiiul  ber  owD  Ibmtghls,  more  e( 
threuUned  Btorm  did  at  length  set  in.     His  Ubnr  dose,  tlie  h 
hia  tbree  miles'  wa;  honiEward.  until  hie  rottagn  mniitLg  intc  •!( 
BBDt  aaaocistioDi  of  epring,  auminer,  and  aulumo.  wiita  iu  tlmuMDil  (■ 
lighta,  rush  on  hi.  heart  :- 

There  was  s  Ireasure  bidden  in  lua  hot, — 

A  plsything  for  hie  young  ones.     He  hail  found 

A  aormoiiw  npst, — u»e  living  ball  mil'd  mund 

For  its  long  winter  dleep ;  iuhI  all  liis  ihouf^T, 

Ab  he  tnidg«<I  utoutlf  homi>WBrd,  wbh  of  nsuglit 

But  the  gisd  wondennent  in  Jenny's  even, 

And  gnin-r  Uuxy'^  quieter  nurpriiie, 

When  he  xhoiild  yitld.  by  ga^t  Mid  kiw  nnd  fflKfVt, 

Hurd  won,  (Ir'  irntvn  utjilive  lo  ibeir  care. 

Out  m-hei  hi«  fonillin 

To  throw  liis  loot?  down,  hastily  unhook  1 

Thi?  old  crack'd  lanWm  from  tl«  dust;  nook,  I 

And.  wliik  he  lit  it,  Rfenk  a  dieering  word 

Tliat  almo«t  choked  hini,  and  wan  aciuvely  heard,  ' 

Wn.'  but  a,  moment's  act,  nnd  be  wac  gone 

Til  H'ht're  a  Tearful  foreaght  led  him  on. 

A  iifighhor  accompanies  him;  and  they  strike  inl"  the  track  whifh  UM 
drun  sliouhl  )iave  taken  in  their  way  hoEk, — now  full  ing  aloud  on  than  III 
the  pitchy  darkness,  and  now  by  tha  lantern-light  wnitiniiing  ■'  thlcfelt 
and  Douk,"  till  the  dog.  brushing  past  them  with  a  bark,  nliawi  thtm  A 

"  Hold  the  light 
Low  down— lie's  making  for  the  watur.    Hark  1 
1  know  that  whine — The  old  dog's  found  tiiero,  Mark.* 
Sn  flpeaking,  breathlemiy  he  hurried  on 
Towiird  the  old  cnzy  Rjot-hridge.    It  mil  g;one ! 
And  all  liia  dull  (xmtractod  light  could  show 
Wail  the  black,  void,  uid  dark  awollcn  aiream  below. 
"  Yet  there's  life  wjroewhere — more  than  Tinker's  w' ' 


n  tntm  ■ 
Mark."     j 

i 


That's  Bure,"  said  Mark.     "So,  let  the  luitern  ebine 
Itown  yonder.     There's  the  dug — and  liark  I" 

"Oh,  dtawr 

And  a  low  sob  eame  fUnUy  on  the  vat, 

Ambraae,  wberi  he  caught 
i-aflt  hold  of  BTimdhing — a  dark  huddled  haip — 
Hnlf  in  the  water,  where  'twan  fcKroe  knee-decfi 
For  a  IaII  mnu,  and  half  above  it  pronp'il 
By  Horao  old  rngged  side-piles  thai  luul  stopl 
Endwavs  the  broken  plank  when  it  gave  tray 
With  ifie  two  little  ones  that  Ineklefs  dav  I 
"  My  liabea  I  my  Ituiibkiua  I"  waa  the  father*!  cry. 
On*  tittU  tuirt  made  anawer,  "  Here  am  I Y' — 
'Twnt  Lillys.    There  ahe  erouch'd,  wi^  (>««  ae  whiliv 
Morei;tia''tly,\ij  the  ftwYtraiB \ii»*«m-'5u{^  I 

Than  sliecUd  pmwt.    IVic  i>ti6\iVsaNiWK4i»ira'«6ft,  J 
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Wide  parted,  showing  all  the  pearly  teeth, 

And  eyes  on  some  dark  object  underneath, 

WashM  by  the  turbid  water,  fijc*d  like  stone, — 

One  arm  and  hand  stretch'd  out,  and  rigid  grown, 

Grasping,  as  in  the  death-gripe,  Jenny's  frock. 

There  she  lay  drown'd.  *  ♦  « 

They  lifted  her  irom  out  her  watery  bed — 

Its  covering  gone,  the  lovely  little  head 

Hung  like  a  broken  snow-drop,  all  aside, 

And  one  small  hand.    The  mother's  shawl  was  tied, 

Leaving  thai  free  about  the  child's  small  form. 

As  was  her  last  injunction — "  fapt  and  warm" — 

Too  well  obey'd, — too  fest !    A  fatal  hold, 

Affording  to  the  scrag,  by  a  thick  fold 

That  caught  and  pinn'd  her  to  the  river's  bed  : 

While  through  the  reckless  water  overhead 

Her  life-breath  bubbled  up. 

ass  over  the  cruel  self-upbraidings  of  the  mother: — 

"  She  might  have  lived. 
Struggling  like  Lizzy,"  was  the  thought  that  rived 
The  wretched  mother's  heart,  when  she  knew  all, 
"  But  for  my  foolishness  about  that  shawl," — 

e  aggravated  by  the  tones  of  the  surviving  child,  who  half  deliriouilj 
ejaculating, — 

"Who  says  I  forgot? 
Mother  I  indeed,  indeed  I  kept  fast  hold. 
And  tied  the  shawl  quite  close — she  can't  be  cold — 
But  sh^  won't  move — we  slept — I  don't  know  how — 
But  I  held  on — and  I'm  so  weary  now — 
And  it's  so  dark  and  cold ! — oh  dear  I  oh  dear ! — 
And  she  won't  move — if  daddy  was  but  here  I" 

their  despair  for  the  lost,  the  poor  parents  turned  to  their  almost 
hope  in  the  living,  as — 

All  night  long  from  side  to  side  she  tum'd, 
Piteously  plaining  like  a  wounded  dove, 
With  now  and  then  the  murmur,  "  She  won't  move." 
And  lo !  when  morning,  as  in  mockery,  bright 
Shone  on  that  pillow, — passing  strange  the  sight, — 
The  young  head's  raven  hair  was  streak'd  with  white ! 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  1771-1854. 

s  MoNTaoMERT,  the  author  of  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland^  The  West 
and  other  poems,  was  the  son  of  a  Moravian  preacher,  and  was  bom  at 
in  Ayrshire,  November  4,  1771.  When  seven  years  old,  he  was  placed 
»ravian  seminary  at  Fulneck,  in  Yorkshire.  Here,  among  this  people, 
able  for  their  ardor  in  religion,  he  received  his  educatVou,  «tXL^  ni^^ 
ndable  proGciency  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Pt^hc^  \a.ii^>3A4|<^!ik) 
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katl  iD  hia  English  atudiea.  Ue  eialj  evinc»d  a  tul^S 
wareB  did  Dot  meet  with  Vivy  reiAy  suit  io  the  market,  and  Id  17SS  1»  flib 
bliihed  himscir  io  Bheffield  hs  an  kBiislant  in  a  newtpapcr  office, — titt  Sirflli 
Strfitler.  Tvo  yeara  after,  the  publiihtr.  Mr.  Gales,  being  oblig*iJ  tv  fly  ftu 
EDgland  to  aroid  a  proaecutinn,  nut  uiUior  undprtuck  the  cditonihip  tai  put 
liratian  of  the  paper.  Ue  euoa  got  himeelf  into  trouble,  being  proaccutad  b 
prioting  B  bBllad,  writteQ  b;  a  clergymaa  of  Bclfiul,  ld  oammeiDoraliMi  of  A 
ileetni lotion  of  the  Baatile,  which  iTaa.lit  Ibet  pcriud  uf  great  luIiUi'nl  BgitslIM 
iulcrjireted  iDtii  a  scdilioui  libel,  lie  was  ouiivli-tiHi,  lUid  MBtviinMl  tokia 
iiF  Iwenly  poumU  and  LhreG  mnctha'  impiiaaouiunt  in  Yurk  Culla. 

Ou  rcturDing  ki  liia  editorial  dutiei,  he  HbsWiued  bb  nurh  Ba  poNJU*  turn 
piililiFe ;  but  in  Jununry,  171I&,  be  «>a  tried  fpr  d  eeoiind  iinl)utod  pollUn 
uOrni^o,— a  pBragraph  in  his  paper  which  rrflooUd  on  the  i«lidli<!t  at  ■  Dutgd 
traW  in  quelling  a  riot  at  Sheffield.  He  waa  again  consioled,  aii^  *ent(«md  ' 
aiz  moDlha'  imprisonment,  to  pay  a  Sne  of  thirty  ponoda.  and  Is  girc  »cui^ 
to  keep  tbe  pcai^e  Sot  two  years.  "All  the  persona."  aays  the  ■inlabl*  pM 
writing  in  1840,  "  who  were  actirely  coneemed  in  the  proseeutions  agaiait  n 
in  i;0(  and  1TB5,  are  dead,  and,  vjthout  exceptiou.  they  died  in  |>eace  vill 
mo.  I  bcliero  1  am  ijuite  cnrrect  in  aaying  that  fruni  eacb  of  them  dittinoU] 
in  the  sequel,  I  received  tokens  of  good  will,  and  from  sersnl  of  Uicln  nt 

In  the  apring  of  1797  be  printed  bia  Pn'ton  ^m ««■««(«,— the  prnductioe  o 
hia  pen  during  bia  recent  eunSnement  In  INOt  be  published  Tht  OccBibMr 
the  next  year  The  WaniUrcr  of  SitiUerland.  aniJ  oOicr  t'otuit.  wliloh,  Ui  ipilao 
a  very  ill-natured  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh  Jlti-itw,'  aaon  rose  lnl«  popularllj 
and  completely  eatablished  the  reputation  of  Iho  author  aa  a  jvwt.  Hit  nal 
work  waa  The  Wat  India,  nhich  appeared  m  IfiDS,  wtfttuu  in  hooor  ol  Ik 
abolition  ofthe  African  BlBYe-trade  by  the  Britjab  legialature  in  1807.  In  Ti(4 
and  freedum  ef  deseription,  and  in  fine  pallietie  pBiutiug,  tbis  p»eni  i«  idmI 
superior  to  any  thing  in  hia  first  volume.  In  ISlll  appeared  Tht  Warti  h 
fori  lie  Flood,  a  poem  in  the  Engliah  heroic  couplet,  eonaisting  of  ten  alkH 
cantos,  of  Vf hie h  a  writer  in  the  JtfmiU^AfajRioiie  justly  reniarkn)  (Jial  "B 
man  of  taate  or  feeling  can  possibly  read  it  withoul  wishing  to  male*  rithet 
participate  in  tlie  pleoaure  be  has  derirod  from  it."  He  next  publiihwl  (1S17 
Thaughls  on  Wheth,  directed  againat  lottarias;  and  Tht  CHmliiw/.&y'i  StUlt 
quUa.  to  enlist  the  aympathies  of  tbe  public  in  favor  of  the  ebiaine7.aw««pi 
In  leiO  appeared  Granland.  containing  a  ski-lch  of  the  ancient  Morarial 
ohureh  and  its  miss  ion  a  in  Greenland.  The  only  other  long  poem  of  Mr.  Mo«l 
gomery  is  The  Pelican  Inland,  describing  the  hauule  of  the  prlician  in  Ifc 
small  islands  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland.'  Besides  these,  ho  haa  writlfo  i 
nninber  of  sacred  lyrics,  wbtcb  rank  among  the  bi<al  in  tbe  language. 


pmloptf  (he  BbflDrdltlM  til  li.e  'Drlla  Oi^ 
ScbonCliu  UUm  liM  plm.  mil  nawrtPJlT 
Anions  the  clB««lci  pf  ttit  nnUMi-"— Jb/hbiira 
tlrrim,  lii.  tTS.  In  Ibc  di'h  tdIdoi-i  sF  lb 
tm^m  (/VM*rljHa->m  <f»r>  wonai'lk 
•nrly  criUdrai  at  lb>  AJnttny*.— criilc  an 
Inrinieritle. 
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In  1825,  Mr.  Montgomery  retired  from  tlie  editorship  of  the  Sheffield  news- 
Mper,  which  post  he  had  filled  for  more  than  thirty  years.  On  this  occasion 
lis  friends  and  neighbors  invited  him  to  a  public  entertainment.  '*  There  the 
lappy  and  grateful  poet '  ran  through  the  story  of  his  life  even  from  his  boyish 
lays,'  when  he  came  among  them  friendless  and  a  stranger,  from  his  retire- 
aent  at  Fulneck  among  the  Moravian  brethren,  by  whom  he  waa  educated  in 
11  but  knowledge  of  the  world.  Ue  spoke  with  pardonable  pride  of  the  suc- 
€86  which  had  crowned  his  labors  us  an  author.  «  «  <I  wrote  neither  to 
nit  the  manners,  the  taste,  nor  the  temper  of  the  age;  but  I  appealed  to  uni- 
ersal  principles,  to  unperishable  affections,  to  primary  elements  of  our  com- 
non  nature,  found  wherever  man  is  found  in  civilized  society,  wherever  his 
aind  has  been  raised  above  barbarian  ignorance,  or  his  passions  purified  from 
tratal  selfishness." " 

In  1830  and  1831  our  author  was  selected  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
tojal  Institution,  on  Poetry  and  General  Literature.    This  he  prepared  for  the 
Teas,  and  it  appeared  in  1833;  and  a  more  interesting  and  instructive  work  on 
eneral  literature,  in  the  same  compass,  can  hardly  be  found.     ^'A  collected 
dition  of  his  works,  with  autobiographical  and  illustrated  matter,  was  issued 
1 1841,  in  four  volumes,'  and  they  are  volumes  of  great  value ;  for  though  he 
annot  be  ranked  among  the  first  class  of  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century 
)r  power  or  suggestiveness,  yet  his  verse  is  always  melodious,  his  descriptions 
re  beautiful  and  picturesque,  and  a  tone  of  generous  and  enlightened  morality 
ervades  all  his  writings.    He  was  the  enemy  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  every 
)nn  cf  oppression,  and  the  warm  friend  of  every  scheme  of  philanthropy  and 
nprovement     The  pious  and  devotional  feelings  displayed  in  his  early  efiu- 
tons  grew  with  his  growth,  and  form  the  staple  of  his  poetry.     In  descrip- 
bn,  however,  he  is  not  less  happy;  and  in  his  Greenland  and  Pelican  Island 
lere  are  passages  of  great  beauty,  evincing  a  refined  taste  and  judgment  in 
le  selection  of  his  materials.     His  late  works  have  more  vigor  and  variety 
lan  those  by  which  he  first  became  distinguished.    Indeed,  his  fame  was  long 
mfined  to  what  is  termed  the  religious  world,  till  he  showed,  by  his  cultiva- 
on  of  different  styles  of  poetry,  that  his  depth  and  sincerity  of  feeling,  the 
jnplicity  of  his  taste,  and  the  picturesque  beauty  of  his  language,  were  not 
Mtricted  to  purely  spiritual  themes.    Of  his  smaller  poems  we  can  scarcely 
3eak  too  warmly.    In  their  kind  they  are  perhaps  unrivalled,  except  by  those 
r  Moore.    They  are  polished  gems,  touched  and  retouched  with  a  loving  and 
ifted  hand.    Many  of  them  have  become,  and  must  continue  to  be,  general 
.voritea  with  the  people,  from  their  musical  flow  and  their  happy  expression 
id  imagery;  while  his  sacred  lyrics  will  ever  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts 
'  the  Christian  church,  prized  equally  with  the  best  efi'usions  of  Wesley  or 
>wper  or  Watts." 

THE  LOVE   OF   CO  US  THY  AND  OF  HOME. 

There  i»  a  land,  of  everv  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  heaven,  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night ; 


tof^ether,  pomesae«  more  of  the  power  and  I  MontgometTf^  indudinff  Sdeetiant  from  hU  Oot^ 
rtllltv  of  the  nuuiter  than  any  other  of  the    respondmee^  Rmaint  in  Proie  onwi  TevM.  <nA 
thors  works.**— CHAMBtMs'B  Cys.  Eng.  Lit.     \  CkmeertaHan*  on  Forious    8i«ko«cU,  Y^l  ^<^\i 
^  MemMTto/the  Liff  and  fVrt'tinffg  of  James  \  Holland  and  Jamc«  BiVCTCtt,  4  "toX*. 
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A  land  of  beauly.  virtue,  v&lnr,  iruUi, 

Time-tutor'd  age,  juid  love^iallvd  .viiulll ; 

The  wnndcring  mariner,  kIiitc  t^yn  explortB 

The  wenllhiesl  ifles,  the  iQo-i  eiiijiaii  dug  diom^ 

Vitna  not  a  rtuliti  no  beunlil'iil  iui>l  fair, 

Nor  hri'altips  ihp  spiril  of  a  [Mirer  air; 

In  evtrv  fliiin-  (lie  magnel  nf  his  «iiil. 

Tniifh'ii  by  rfmeinhmnoe,  tremblea  to  that  p<rfe: 

Fnr  in  tliigi  lami  of  heaven's  peculiar  grore. 

The  herilnge  of  nalure'ii  noblWt  raco, 

Tliere  is  a  Kpiii  of  earth  aupreoiely  Idad, 

A  dearer,  i^w«-itr  npot  (hui  all  the  ruM : 

Where  man,  iTi^aliaii'g  tyrant,  uiBt»  naidc 

His  Hwoni  ami  M'eptre,  [iai[«anlrY  aud  pride. 

While  in  bi«  noilen'd  loolta  benignly  blend 

The  sire,  the  nun,  the  hiuband,  father,  fnend : 

Here  n-oman  rvigns ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wift^ 

StrewB  with  fieeh  flowen  the  narrow  way  of  life; 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye, 

An  aii^l-guard  of  lovee  and  grace*  lie; 

Around  her  kniNw  domeMie  duties  meet. 

And  tireitUle  ]>lea>iutet  gambot  at  hut  ftcl. 

"  Where  xhnll  that  fani^  tliat  «po(  of  mrtA  be  found  f 

Art  lliou  a  man?— a  pilriot?— look  around  ; 

Oh,  (bou  «hal(  find,  hoire'er  (hy  footEt«p>  nuun. 

Thai  luud  toy  rnrNTnr,  and  that  »poi  thy  hokbI' 

Tkt  Wath 
y/GiiT. 

Nighl  b"  the  time  ftir  rtst ; 

How  swt'et,  when  laboru  close, 
Togatlier  round  tin  »ching  br«ut 

Tlie  curtain  of  repose. 
Stretch  the  tired  liinbej  and  lay  the  ht«d 
Upon  our  own  deli^tfiil  bed  I 


Night  ia  Hie 
Tbeg. 


le  for  d 


«orii 


When  truth  that  'w,  and  truth  ihM  M 

Blend  in  fantaMic  Mrife; 
Ah !  viflionfl  lew  b^iiling  far 
Than  waking  dreama  hy  daylight  Ktt 
Night  if  the  time  for  toil ;' 

To  ploi)i;h  the  eluoic  field. 
Intent  to  lind  the  buried  rpoil 

II^  wealthy  furrows  yield ; 


E^Kl, 
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Till  all  10  ours  that  sages  taught. 
That  poets  sang,  or  heroes  wrought. 

Night  is  the  time  to  weep ; 

To  wet  witli  unseen  tears 
Those  graves  of  memory,  where  sleep 

The  joys  of  other  years ; 
Hopes  that  were  angels  in  their  birth. 
But  perish^  young,  like  things  on  earth  I 

Night  is  the  time  to  watch ; 

On  ocean's  dark  expanse 
To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 

The  full  moon's  earliest  glance, 
That  brings  unto  the  homesick  mind 
All  we  have  loved  and  left  behind. 

Night  is  the  time  for  care; 

Brooding  on  hours  misspent. 
To  see  the  spectre  of  despair 

Come  to  our  lonely  tent; 
Like  Brutus,  midst  6is  slumbering  host, 
Startled  by  Oesar's  stalwart  ghost. 

Night  is  the  time  to  miwe; 

Then  from  the  eye  the  soul 
Takes  flight,  and,  with  expanding  views, 

Beyond  the  starry  pole. 
Descries,  athwart  the  abyss  of  night, 
The  dawn  of  uncreated  light. 

Night  is  the  time  to  pray ; 

Our  Saviour  oft  witlidrew  ' 

To  desert  mountains  for  away ; 

So  will  his  followers  do; 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  untrod, 
And  hold  communion  there  with  Grod. 

Night  is  the  time  for  death; 

When  all  around  is  peace, 
Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breath. 

From  Bin  and  suffering  cease ; 
Think  of  heaven's  bliss,  and  give  the  sign 
To  parting  friends: — such  death  be  mine  I 
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Higher,  higher  will  we  climb 

Up  the  mount  of  glory, 
That  our  names  may  live  through  time 

In  our  country's  story ; 
Happv,  when  her  welfiEire  calls, 
He  wbo  conquers,  he  who  &118. 

Deeper,  deeper  let  ns  toil 
In  the  mineiR  of  knowledge; 


.MoNTf/oMfmr. 

KHture'i'  Keallh  and  Ic»mia^»qHtit 
Win  from  nchool  ninl  rollupij 

IK-'lve  we  tliCTB  for  ritber  gema 
Tliui  the  Him  of  itioflenui. 

Onwnni,  onieard  moy  we  prc« 
Through  Ihe  jMlh  of  da^; 

Virtue  in  true  liappinem, 
Excellence  tnw  heBiilv. 

Minds  are  of  ctlcHiial  Inrth; 

Make  we,  then,  a  heaven  <tf  auA, 

Clowr,  closer  Irt  m  knil 
HearM  and  bands  loKelhM, 

Wh(!re  our  fireeide  ramfuiW  rit, 
In  the  «ild««t  wealher; 

Oil !  they  wander  wide  who  mom, 
For  (lie  jayt  of  lif^  trota  kouta. 

Nearer,  neurer,  banib  of  live 

Drnw  our  miil«  in  union, 
To  OUT  Falber'a  home  abimy 

To  the  Hoindi'  communiaf 
Thither  everv  hope  ascend, 
Tlicrt-  may  all  our  Uiton  m 


TUB  COSMO/f  LOT: 

Uni/e,  in  the  flight  of  agm  pa>4. 

There  Oved  a  mtiD:  and  whu  wi*  he? 

Mortal  I  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cuM, 
That  man  rosenibled  thee. 

Unknown  Ihe  rwfon  of  hi»  liirth. 
The  land  in  which  be  died  iiiilcnoini: 

Hif  name  has  perish' d  from  the  ennh, 
This  troth  mirviree  alone: — 

Thai  joy,  and  ^eC  aiid  bn^,  and  fust. 
Alternate  tniimpfa'd  in  hu  brcnM; 

IILi  b1i«  and  wo — a  emiie,  a  tearl 
Oblivion  hides  the  nm. 

The  Ixiandin^  pulne,  the  Iniipiid  limb, 
The  chanf;mg  »[)irilH'  rise  and  fall ; 

We  know  thai  the*e  were  felt  br  hiro, 
Yat  these  are  felt  b>-  all. 
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He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen; 

Encoiinter'd  all  tliat  troubles  thee; 
He  wiUi — whatever  thou  hast  been; 

He  irt — what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons — day  and  night, 

8nn,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 
Erewhile  his  |)ortion,  life  and  light. 

To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbejims,  o*er  his  eye 

That  on(;e  their  shades  and  glory  threw, 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 

No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race, 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 
Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 

Than  this — there  lived  a  man ! 

FRIEND  AFTER  FRIEND  DEPARTS, 

Friend  after  friend  departs; 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 

That  finds  not  here  an  end : 
Were  this  frail  world  our  final  rest, 
Living  or  dying,  none  were  blest. 

Beyond  this  flight  of  time — 

Beyond  the  reign  of  death — 
There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime 

Where  life  is  not  a  breath. 
Nor  life's  affections  transient  fire, 
Whose  sparks  fly  upward  and  expire. 

There  is  a  world  above, 

Where  parting  is  unknown ; 
A  long  eteniily  of  love, 

Form'd  for  the  good  alone, 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying,  here. 
Translated  to  tliat  glorious  sphere ! 

Thus  star  bv  star  declines. 

Till  all  are  past  away, 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines 

To  pure  and  perfect  day ; 
Nor  smk  those  stars  in  empty  night. 
But  hide  themselves  in  lieaven*s  own  light. 

HUMILITY. 

The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing 

Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest; 
And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing 

Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest 
— In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 
What  honor  hath  humility. 
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Whin  Vaij  diOK  "tlie  better  |a 
Khe  meeklj  Mt  ■■  Itsa^  fret; 

And  Lvdia's  gi     '  ' '  ' 

^/it*  nuLde  7c 
— Fniren  ioA  best  adom'd 
WhoM  clothing  M  hiuailil;. 


'9  EmtlT-oi«if  d  htail 

le  for  (jod'a  own  l«n|il«  « 


The  iaint  that  wean  heaven's  brighlnt  croirD 

In  de<'p(«l  ndnntlkiD  benda; 
Tlie  wtiglit  <if  alary  boits  him  daim 

Then  man  whea  most  hia  ionl  WNncb; 
^'SexteA  llie  throne  itself  must  be 
The  fuoUtwl  of  hunulit)-. 

THE  SUI'KRIOHITY   Oi'   FOBTRY   OVSK  SilCLPTUKK  AXB 

PAiyrixa. 
Let  us  bring — not  into  gladiatorial  conflict,  but  into  hononblt 
competition,  where  neither  can  suffer  diBparagement — one  of  tl* 
maBterpiepes  of  ancient  seulpture,  aud  two  gtaiuas  from  (^Ut 
Jfarold,  ill  whieh  that  very  statue  i»  turned  into  v«rse  wiiitli 
Boenia  nlmoxt  to  make  it  viHible: — 

THE    DYINO   OLADUTint. 

"  I  Kco  bufore  me  the  Q-Iodintor  lie: 
III!  kiiiiH  upon  liiA  huidi  Itiit  iniiiil;  lirow 
CoiiNL-iitn  Ui  di'.-idi.  Lilt  I'onqiicni  ogonjri 
Ah.!  his  drimiMl  lj.-FLdErink9gMdu»H>'low; 
A  ml  tl>ruU|.-U  lii.'  side  the  laet  drops,  cbbiilg  alow 
h'riijii  [lie  ral  fiwh,  fall  linivT,  one  by  •^n&, 
l.iki.'  UiL-  lirvl  (if  n  thimiler^liower;  *m6  now 
Tlie  iirciin  >*wim*i  nmiincl  hjni, — he  it  Rone, 
1:11'  I'l'iiKiil  ilio  iiihiimnt  ahont  that  hail'd  ll»  wnilcb  vho  won." 


No».  iill  ilil-^.  .■;eiil|itiire  lias  embodied  in  perpeittinl  marble,  aad 
oviTv  II --.■.  l.i';..ii  i.iikIhiI  vijviu  in  the  description  miglit  spring 
up  in    I  i    I    iiiIiilI  while  contemplnling  llie  iiiEululeB 

tipiiii    1  ;ii  -  ilie  exjiiriup  champion.     Putntinf  mijttit 

tali.'  ii|  :!..  -  ,:m.  -Ill  i, .  !,  .iiidn-presenttheiiiiiphilh«ilretHruU]{td 
to  till'  li-ij;iil  «ith  1'i'n.iii'iis  t'ai*s,all  heul  upm  tho  extilitn^  con- 
ijueriir  iinil  his  pnwtrate  aittngoui^l, — ^a  Uwimgind  far  one  of  llien 
^yiupiilliixiti;;  Dither  with  the  transport  of  ibo  former  tban  tlie 
Kpiiiy  I'f  the  Utter.  Here.  th«n,  eonlplnre  and  painting  haee 
rcaehiil  their  climax;  uei  I  her  of  them  can  tnvetbe  actual  thought! 
of  the  jti'n^'macr^  whom  thcr  exhibit  m  jMtlpablT  to  the  oatwanl 
scnM-,  llir.t  the  character  of  ihoee  lh(»ugbts  cannot  be  mistaken, 
I'lWtrv  gin-s  further  than  both;  anrf  whm  one  of  the  sbt«rw  W 
laid  ilowu  her  ehiM,  the  ulfarr  hi-r  pmcil.  she  cixitinui*  hfr 
(imin:  wherein,  baring  altvadr  sane  what  each  has  pootlircti, 
shv  lhu»  reveiUs  that  eectvf  of  Ute  sull«iivr'>  breaking  beail.vUBli 
tMtlKT  of  tbrm  ci>u\tl  tnUnwM  \ti  vn  ^iwMrp  n^i.  Biu  «•  lHj 
rHitrtt  n»  the  *wooa  nf  tb«  d^\i»  in«»^; —  -^1 
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"  The  arena  8wimR  around  him, — he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  that  hail'd  the  wretch  who  wol. 

"  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not, — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize, 
— But,  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  younv  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother ;  he,  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday ; 
AU  this  rush'd  with  his  blood."       "  *        *        * 

;  of  eyes  had  gazed  upon  that  statue ;  through  myriads 
8  all  the  images  and  ideas  connected  with  the  combat  and 
the  spectators  and  the  scene,  had  passed  in  the  presence 
unconscious  marble  which  has  given  immortality  to  the 
:'  death ;  but  not  a  soul  among  all  the  beholders  through 

centuries — not  one — had  ever  before  thought  of  the 
ut,"  the  "Dacian  mother,"  the  " young  barbarians."  At 
;ame  the  poet  of  passion,  and,  looking  down  upon  "The 
rladiator"  (less  as  what  it  was  than  wnat  it  represented), 
the  marble  into  man,  and  endowed  it  with  human  affec- 
iien,  away  over  the  Apennines  and  over  the  Alps,  away, 
wings  of  irrepressible  sympathy,  flew  his  spirit  to  the 
f  the  Danube,  where,  "  with  his  heart,"  were  the  "  eyes" 
ictim,  under  the  nightfall  of  death  ;  for  "  there  were  his 
barbarians  all  at  play,  and  there  their  Dacian  mother." 
nature;  this  is  truth.  While  the  conflict  continued,  the 
.nt  thought  of  himself  only,  he  aimed  at  nothing  but 

when  life  and  this  were  lost,  his  last  thoughts,  his  sole 
i,  would  turn  to  his  wife  and  his  little  children. 

Lecture  First 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PROSE  AND   VERSE, 

is  reafion  as  well  as  custom  in  that  conventional  sim- 
which  best  becomes  prose,  and  that  conventional  orna- 
bich  is  allowed  to  verse ;  but  splendid  ornament  is  no 
sential  to  verse  than  naked  simplicity  is  to  prose.  The 
critics  place  tragedy  in  the  highest  rank  of  poetical 
nents : — 

"Sometimes  let  gorjijeous  Tragedy, 
With  sceptred  pall,  come  sweeping  by, 
Presenting  Tliebes*  or  Pelops'  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine.  — //  Penseroso. 

he  noblest,  most  impa.ssioned  scenes  are  frequently  dis- 
ed  from  prose  only  by  the  cadence  of  the  verse,  which,  in 
cies  of  composition,  is  permitted  to  be  so  loose,  that, 
le  diction  is  the  most  exquisite,  the  melody  of  the  rhythm 
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can  scarcely  be  perceiveij,  oSQfpt  by  the  uicest  ear.  Kins  l* 
driven  to  madness  by  iho  mgratiluda  and  cruelty  of  liis  i 
elder  daughters,  is  fuund  by  th«  youngest,  Cordelia,  asleep  u] 
a  bed  in  a  tent  in  tbe  Freneh  camp,  after  havine  paaaed  theni 
in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  tlie  elements  duriD] 
tremendous  thunder-storm.  A  physician  and  attendants 
watching  over  the  sufferer.  While  tlie  dutiful  daughter  \t  pt 
ing  out  her  heart  in  tendemesa  over  him,  recounting  his  wroi 
his  afflictions,  and  the  horrorB  of  the  storm,  the  king  awal 
but  we  will  take  the  scene  itself.  After  some  inquiries  conw 
ing  his  royal  patient,  tbe  physician  asks  r — 

"  So  pleiwe  TOiir  m:yO!iv. 
That  ve  tuny  wake  iKe  kingf    He  hMli  slapt  long. 
Cordfiia. — Up  pivem'd  by  your  ImovledgD.  and  |>ract«i] 
I'  the  swny  of  jbur  own  will,    b  he  ormy'd? 
GtmlUmm. — Ay,  mndiLm ;  in  Eho  heaviiicHs  of  liU  Hlei>ii 

We  put  frrah  gormenlB  oii  Iiim. 
Phytiaan.—Se  by,  Rood  mndam,  when  wc  do  awake  hllo  \ 
1  doubt  Qui  of  his  (cnipcnuite. 
Oirdt/ia.— Very  well. 
Phytiuia'a. — Please  jnu,  draw  near.     Louder  liie  uiuoic  Uiere  1 
Corddia. — Oil,  ray  dear  father!    Reslomtimi,  hanK 

Thy  medicine  on  my  lipn;  nml  let  tliif  bias 
Repair  those  violent  harrua  that  my  two  siMen 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made! 
Kent. — Kind  and  dear  princBss  I 
Girdeliii. — Had  you  not  been  their  father,  tliese  while  flsket 
Had  challenged  pity  of  them.    "Vina  iliis  a  boa 
To  be  expo«>d  against  the  warring  winda  ? 
To  stnnd  ag:unst  the  deep  dnwd-bolled  thunder  T 
In  the  motx  terrible  and  nimble  elroke 
Of  quick,  cross  liffhtnitlg?        •        •         • 
*****        Mine  Bneniy'»  dcg. 
Though  be  hod  lut  me,  abould  have  stood  that  nl^',  i 
Against  mv  6i^.    And  wast  Uiou  fain,  poor  fkUter,      i 
To  hovel  tliee  with  swine,  and  rogues  furlom, 
In  short  and  musW  stmw  ?     Alook  I  klaek  I 
'Tis  wonder  that  liy  life  and  wits  at  aneo 
Had  not  concluded  all.     He  wakca  j  speak  to  him. 
illjiiiWon.— Madnm,  do  you ;  'tia  lillesl. 
Canlrlia.-~H.ow  does  my  royal  lord?     How  fares  your  m^MtyT 
Leor.^You  do  me  wrong  to  lake  me  out  o'  the  grare : — 
Thou  art  a  sout  in  bliwi,  but  I  am  bonnd 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire. 
Oarddia. — Bir,  do  you  know  me? 

Lear, — You  are  a  siiirit,  I  know;  when  did  i 
f&nWw.— Still,  still  fnr  wide. 
PAy»iciim.—lle'i  scarce  awate  ■.  \e\  hm  niit*  »Vii 
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Lear, — Where  have  I  been  ?    Where  am  I  ?    Fair  daylight? — 
I  am  mightily  abused.     I  should  even  die  with  pity 
To  see  another  thus.    I  know  not  what  to  say. 
I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands : — let's  see ; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.    Would  I  were  assured 
Of  my  condition  I 

Torddia, — Oh,  look  upon  me,  sir  I 

And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o*er  me : — 
Xay,  sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear. — Pray,  do  not  mock  me ; 

I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man. 

Fourscore  and  upward ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 

I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man ; 

Yet  I  am  doubtful ;  for  I  am  mjiinly  ignorant 

What  place  this  is ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 

Remembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 

Where  I  did  lodge  last  night.     Do  not  laugh  at  me ; 

For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 

To  be  my  child  Cordelia! 

^jrddia. — And  so  I  am  ;  I  am." 

cannot  be  doubted  that  the  whole  of  this  scene  is  poetry  if 
ighest  proof;  and  yet,  except  in  tlie  passage  referring  to  the 

(in  which  those  wonderful  lines  descriptive  of  the  lightning 
t  liave  been  struck  out  by  the  flash  itself),  there  is  scarcely 
ase  which  could  not  have  been  employed  in  the  humblest 

record  of  this  conversation.  Try  the  experiment;  break 
le  rhytlim,  the  only  thing  that  constitutes  the  lines  verse, 
aark  the  issue ;  the  same  sentiments  will  remain,  in  nearly 
ame  words ;  yet  thQ  latter  being  differently  collocated,  and 
ng  the  inimitable  cadence  of  such  verse  as  none  but  Shak- 
e  has  been  able  to  construct,  the  charm  will  be  broken,  and 
athos  subdued,  though  no  mutilation  could  destroy  it.     How 

the  power  of  poetry  depends  upon  the  nice  inflections  of 
m  alone,  may  be  proved  by  taking  the  finest  passages  of 
n  or  Shakspeare,  and  merely  putting  them  into  prose,  with 
ast  possible  variation  of  the  words  themselves.  The  attempt 
1  be  like  gathering  up  dew-drops,  which  appear  jewels  and 
s  on  the  grass,  but  run  into  water  in  the  hand :  the  essence 
the  elements  remain,  but  the  grace,  the  sparkle,  and  the 
are  gone. — Lecture  Third. 

THE  rEIiMAyEXCE  OF  WORDS. 

eloquent  but  extravagant  writer  has  hazarded  the  assertion 
*  words  are  the  only  things  that  last  forever."*  Kor  is  this 
ly  a  splendid  saying,  or  a  startling  paradox,  that  may  be 


»  Thu  late  Mr.  William  Ilazlitt. 
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r]uulificd  by  explanation  iuto  commonptiire ;  hut  with  rejpMv^HI 
iimn,  and  hia  works  on  cartb,  it  a  literally  true.  Teiu]iU«  ^V^ 
paiaees,  amphitheatres  and  catucuinbs, — tnouunicutti  lA  poifflt 
and  ma^ifictrnce,  and  skill,  to  perjtctuate  the  memury,  and  wKF 
serve  even  the  ashes,  of  those  wno  lived  in  past  sgea,-~-iDUl^K* 
the  revolutions  of  mundane  events,  not  onlv  ptirish  tiieJOMlni^B? 
violence  or  decay,  but  the  verv  dust  in  wuk'li  they  pcruh  bi^E 
scattered  aa  to  leave  no  trace  of  their  material  exiittenoD  beiiqB^ 
There  ix  no  Geeurity  beyond  ^e  passing  moiueilt  fur  ihv  ntS. 
permanent  or  the  moel  precioua  of  these;  they  are  as  luuoii  n,. 
ipardy  as  ever,  after  having  escaped  the  changes  and  cliiiiiiwl 
tlioui<ands  of  years.  An  earthquake  tuny  sudJciil,V  eiifrulf  1I4L, 
pyramids  of  Kgypt,  and  leave  the  sand  of  the  desert  as  blank  M- 
the  Ii<le  would  have  left  it  on  the  sea-shore.  A  hammer  in  tbil- 
hand  of  an  idiot  may  break  to  pieces  the  Apollo  Bclvcdcn!,ol| ■ 
tlie  Venus  de  Medici,  which  are  scarcely  lesa  worshipped  ■■■' 
miracles  of  art  in  our  day,  than  they  were  by  idolalcra  of  oldi^ 
representatives  of  deities. 

Looking  nbroiid  over  the  whole  world,  after  the  lapse  uf  neatlr 
sis  tli>'i-:ii'.|  vi^ir--.  ivlmt  have  we  of  the  past  but  the  woniain 
whirl]  ,  l.i  ;  I  i  rkrlJ  What,  bctiides  a  few  mouldcmg 
andliii     ■  '  I.:  '::  liiiii:  i.'i  imperceptibly  toucUirig  down  iaia 

dusi,  Mil  K.  ..■    i.i.  -  iiM  -r,  rcniuins  of  the  glory,  tha  grandeur,  tlii 
iutelligi'iirt',   tlu'  supremacy,  of  the  Grecian   republics,  or  Uit 
enijiire  of  Uonie?     ^'othing  but  the  words  of  poets,  hintoriW^ 
philiisrijihcrs,  and  oratortt,  who,  being  dead,  yet  apeak,  luid  b 
their  immortal  works  still  maintain  tneir  domiuion  over  inferior 
mind:'  through  all  posterity.     And  these  iutelloctual  sovereign  J 
not  only  govern  our  spirita  from  the  tomb  by  the  power  of  l^at  ] 
thoiijjht.-:,  hut  their  very  voices  are  heard  by  our  living  Cftn  IB  ' 
the  itcceiits  of  their  ni other-tongues.     The  hcauty,  the  ^oqu«ooa   ' 
and  art  of  these  collocations  of  sounds  and  liytlahlus,  tlic  Iearn«ii 
alone  can  appreciate,  and  that  only  (in  nuuiu  cancMj  aftvr  long,   ' 
iutfU:<L-,  mid  laborious  investigation;  but,  tt»  thought  cum  bo  m& 
to  traUfiJiiigrate  from  one  bodv  of  words  iuto  another,  even  throu^ 
all  the  liin]i:uagcs  of  the  earth,  without  losing  what  may  be  called 
its  iJiirsonal  identity,  the  great  muids  of  antiquity  ountLnue  lo 
hold  llieir  ascendency  over  the  opinions,  manners,  cbaracltin,  iih 
stitiitioiiH,  and  events  of  all  ages  and  nations  throufjli  wliidi  ihdr 
Ijontliunious  compositions  have  found  way,  ami  bccu  made  the 
earliest  subjects  of  study,  the  highest  standards  of  morals,  and 
the  most  perfect  esamples  of  taste,  to  the  master-minds  in  every 
stale  of  civiliEed  society.     In  this  respect  the  "  wordit"  of  inspirrd 
jiropheta  and  apostles  among  the  Jews,  and  those  of  ^ifVn)  vrritm 
among  the  ancient  Gentiles,  may  truly  be  said  to  "  last  fiircTi-r." 
—Jletro/fpect  0/  Literature.      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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THE  BROTHERS  HARE,  llQJflSSS. 

'£V  books  contain  more  gems  of  instructive  and  suggestive  thought  than 

two  TolumeB  of  GueMM  at  Truth,  first  and  second  series,  hj  the  two 

thers,  Augustus  William  and  Charles  Julius  Hare,  clergymen  of  the  Church 

Sngland.    Augustus  William,  the  elder,  was  bom  in  1794;  became  rector 

Jton  Barnes,  Wiltshire,  and  died  at  Rome,  February  18, 1834.    Tlie  younger 

bom   1T96;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;   instituted  to  the 

cry  of  Hurst  Monoeaux,  Sussex,  in  1832;  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Lewes 

840  ;  and  died  at  Hurst  Monceaux,  January  27,  1855.1    The  duty  of  editing 

r  joint  productions  devolved,  of  course,  upon  the  latter,  whoso  contributions 

marked  by  the  letter  U,  while  those  with  other  murks  were  written  either 

hia  brother,  or  by  some  congenial  friends.     In  the  original  prefuco  tlie 

tor  aays, — 

If  I  am  addressing  one  of  that  numerous  class  who  need  to  be  told  what 
hink,  let  me  advise  you  to  meddle  with  the  book  no  further.  You  wish  to 
T  a  house  ready  furnished;  do  not  couic  to  look  for  it  in  a  stone-quarry. 
t,  if  you  are  buildiug  up  your  own  opinions  for  yourself,  and  only  want  to 
provided  with  materials,  you  may  meet  with  many  things  in  these  pages 
rait  you." 

besides  his  contributions  to  the  Gvcs^fcs  at  Truth,  the  archdeacon  published 
lumber  of  Sermons;  translated,  1828,  in  conjunction  with  Rev.  C.  Thirlwall, 
Aukr^B  Hintcry  of  Jtomt;  and  edited  the  Works  of  John  Sterling,  with  a 
moiVf  in  1848.  Ho  was  an  ecclesiastical  leader  of  what  is  called  the  ''broad 
urch,"  as  distinct  from  **high*'  or  ♦'low,"  and  was  highly  respected  as  an 
mest  thinker  on  social  and  philosophic  subjects. 

WHAT    YOUTH  SHOULD  LEARN, 

The  teachers  of  youth,  in  a  free  country,  should  select  those 
oks  for  their  chief  study — so  far,  I  mean,  as  this  world  is  con- 
med — ^which  are  best  adapted  to  foster  a  8j)irit  of  manly  freedom, 
le  duty  of  preserving  the  liberty  which  our  ancestors,  through 
xi's  blessing,  won,  established,  and  handed  down  to  us,  is  no 
B  imperative  than  any  commandment  in  the  second  table,  if  it 
not  the  concentration  of  the  whole.  And  is  this  duty  to  be 
inied  from  the  investigations  of  science?  Is  it  to  be  picked  up 
the  crucible  ?  or  extracted  from  the  properties  of  lines  and 
mbers  ?  I  fear  there  is  a  moment  of  broken  lights  in  the  in- 
lectual  day  of  civilized  countries,  when,  among  the  manifold 
Tactions  of  Knowledge,  Wisdom  is  almost  lost  sight  of. 

PHYSICAL   AND   MORAL   POWER   CONTRASTED, 

Let  us  ca.st  our  thoughts  backward.  Of  all  the  works  of  all 
5  men  who  were  living  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  what  is 


*•  Archflewon  Hare  Ib  a  man  of  oncydo-  |  Kni;llt>h  thooln(danii,at  onc<>  accuTfLt«Mvv\'«\!\v\ 
lie  kii«'wI<Hlge,  a  j»ro/tfom/r/«w/ra//«rr/i<»/rtr,  I  iu   his  aciiuaiiitanco  ^Vlh  Yaw^v^'*^  \v\Aws 
jBiw/  ItMTDed  mad pbilutopbicMl  of  modern  \  and  litoratare."— OiouQi  BK\ii\.v:t'«  Eami))». 
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remaiuingnow?  One  man  was  then  lord  of  half  the  known  (*rth. 
In  power  none  could  vie  with  him  ;  in  the  wbdom  of  thi*  worlA 
few.  He  had  Bagacioua  miuLjters  aud  uhle  generals.  Of  til  bk 
works,  of  all  theirs,  of  all  the  works  of  the  olber  prin««  tsi 
rulers  in  those  ages,  what  is  left  now?  Here  and  there  anawt 
and  here  and  there  a  riiin  I  Of  the  works  of  those  who  widdM 
a  mightier  weapon  than  the  sword, — a  weapon  that  tlte  met  cannot 
cat  away  so  rapidly,  a  weapon  drawn  from  the  armory  of  thoi^ 
— some  still  live  and  act,  and  are  cherished  and  revered  by  ibi 
learned.  The  range  of  their  influence,  however,  is  narrow:  Xt'* 
confined  to  few,  aud,  even  in  them,  mostly  to  a  few  of  their  m^di- 
tativo,  not  of  their  active,  hours.  But,  at  the  same  time,  th(» 
JBSiied  from  a  nation  among  the  most  despised  of  the  earth  twtln 
poor  men,  with  no  sword  in  their  hands,  scantily  supplied  wilL 
the  stores  of  human  learning  or  thought.  Tbey  went  fijrth  EmI, 
and  West,  and  North,  and  South,  into  all  quarters  of  thr  worid. 
They  were  reviled ;  they  were  spit  upon ;  they  were  trauipM 
uurlcr  loot ;  cvtry  engine  of  torture,  every  mode  of  deatb,  WM 
empkiyed  to  crush  them.  And  where  is  their  work  now?  ll  i> 
iset  Its  'ii  (liiidcm  on  the  brows  of  the  nations.  Their  voice  SoudAi 
at  this  day  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  High  and  low  hear  il; 
kings  on  their  tfirones  bow  down  to  it ;  senates  ac]cnowlede« '' 
aa  their  law ;  the  poor  and  afflicted  rejoice  in  it ;  and  as  il  hw 
triumphed  over  all  tiiose  powers  which  destroy  the  works  of  mw, 
— as,  instead  of  falling  before  them,  it  has  gone  on,  age  after  »g(i 
increasing  in  power  and  in  glory, — so  is  it  the  only  voice  «tii(i 
can  triumph  over  Death,  and  turn  the  king  of  terrors  intu «" 
angol  of  light. 

Therefore,  even  if  princes  aud  statesmen  had  no  higher  inoti'S 
than  the  desire  of  producing  works  which  are  to  last  and  to  bM 
their  names  over  the  waves  of  time,  they  should  aim  at  becvmiiE 
the  ftlluw-laborers,  not  of  Tiberius  and  Sejanus,  nor  even  of  Au- 
gustus and  AcTippa,  but  of  Peter  and  Paul.    Their  object  nhould 
t^e,  not  to  build  mouuments  which  crumble  away  and  arc  forgot- 
ten, but   to  work  among  the  builders  of  that  which  is  trolj  ll" 
Eternal    City.     For  so,  too,  will  it  be  eighteen  hundred  y««» 
hence  if  the  world  lasts  so  long.    Of  the  works  of  our  psnonl* 
and  Htatca'Den,  eminent  as  several  of  them  have  been,  lul  Inio* 
"ill  Jmyg  vanished.    Indeed,  of  klm  who  was  the  mightiert  amonj 
them  n|l    traces  have  well-nigh  vanished  already.     For  they  wlw 
tJoiil ;,.  j£;ath  are  mostly  given  up  soon  to  death, — they  lud  their 
W'tirkg      (J)f  our  poets  and  philosophers,  some  may  still  wirvive; 
jjlJd  jn'     .<  a  thoughtful  j;«lith  in  distant  regiona  may  »iill  repwr 
fo  ^  M-i  I    **  to  the  fountains  of  Burke  aud  ■\Vi.rdBw.irth.    Rot  lli'' 
n-^rka    V    i*^li  assuredly  will  live,  and  be  great  and  glorloafc,  W 
*h  d?  n„yi     o^  t\ioBC poOT  unte'^mAtA  wn -sho  have  ^ne  ffjttb  » 
th^Spii^  «f  the  \As^  Vt™  S«A^.^V«.Y«  X,.  V^v.  ^  ^«* 
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to  Greenland,  or  to  the  isles  in  the  Pacific.  As  their  names  are 
"Written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  so  are  their  works:  and  it  may  be 
that  the  noblest  memorial  of  England,  in  those  days,  will  be  the 
Christian  empire  of  New  Zealand. 

A    CHRISTIAN  GENTLEMAN. 

A  Christian  Ls  God  Almighty's  gentleman:  a  gentleman,  in  the 
Tulgar,  superficial  way  of  understanding  the  word,  is  the  Devil's 
Christian.  But  to  throw  aside  these  polished  and  too  current 
counterfeits  for  something  valuable  and  sterling,  the  real  gentle- 
man should  be  gentle  in  every  thing,  at  least  in  every  thing  that 
depends  on  himself, — in  carriage,  temper,  constructions,  aims, 
desires.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  be  mild,  calm,  quiet,  even,  tem- 
perate,— ^not  hasty  in  judgment,  not  exorbitant  in  ambition,  not 
overbearing,  not  proud,  not  rapacious,  not  oppressive;  for  these 
things  are  contrary  to  gentleness. 

DESPISE  NOT  SMALL    THINGS, 

"  A  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  year.  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves."  Both  these  maxims, 
taken  in  their  true  spirit,  are  admirable  prudential  rules  for  the 
whole  of  our  housekeeping  through  liie.  Nor  is  their  usefulness 
limited  to  the  purse.  That  still  more  valuable  portion  of  our 
property,  our  time,  stands  equally  in  need  of  good  husbandry. 
It  IS  only  by  making  much  of  our  minutes  that  we  can  make 
much  of  our  days  and  years.  Every  stitch  that  is  let  down  may 
force  us  to  unravel  a  score. 

Moreover,  in  the  intercourse  of  social  life,  it  is  by  little  acts  of 
watchful  kindness,  recurring  daily  and  hourly, — and  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  kindnesses,  if  sought  for,  are  forever  starting  up, — 
it  is  by  words,  by  tones,  by  gestures,  by  looks,  that  affection  is 
won  and  preserved.  He  who  neglects  these  trifles,  yet  boasts  that 
whenever  a  great  sacrifice  is  called  for  he  shall  be  ready  to  make 
it,  will  rarely  be  loved.  The  likelihood  is  he  will  not  make  it; 
and  if  he  does,  it  will  be  much  rather  for  his  own  sake  than  for 
his  neighbor's.  Many  persons,  indeed,  are  said  to  be  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish;  but  they  who  are  penny-foolish  will  hardly 
be  pound-wise,  although  selfish  vanity  may  now  and  then,  for  a 
moment,  get  the  better  of  selfish  indolence:  for  Wisdom  will 
always  have  a  microscope  in  her  hand. 

But  these  sayings  are  still  more.  They  are,  among  the  highest 
maxims  of  the  highest  prudence,  that  which  superintends  the 
housekeeping  of  our  souls.  The  reason  why  people  so  ill  know 
how  to  do  their  duty  on  great  occasions  is,  that  they  will  not  be 
diligent  in  doing  their  duty  on  little  occasions.  ll^Tft,\;oo,\^^'^'^ 
only  take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  wvW  ta^.^  c\v.t^  ^^ 
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theraaelves:  for  God  will  be  the  pa7Uias1«r.     But  huvr  1 
pny  ua?     In  kind,  doubtless,  by  supplying  us  with  grt 
Bion»,  and  enabling  us  to  act  wortliily  of  tliem. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  there  is  a  law  of  coutinuitr,  i    

ascending  we  can  only  mount  step  by  $tcp,  so  is  there  a  ll 
continuity  ivhereby  they  who  descend  must  einb,  and  that, 
with  an  ever- increasing  velocity.  No  propagation  or  multij 
tioa  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  evil,  unless  it  be  checltef 
growth  more  certain.  He  who  is  in  for  a  pennVi  to  take . 
cxprci^sion  belonging  to  the  same  family,  if  he  Joee  not  r 
fly,  will  find  he  is  in  for  a  jiound. 


Everj-body  is  impatient  for  the  time  when  he  sh&ll  be  I 
master.  And  if  coining  of  age  were  to  mako  ooo  eo,  W 
could  indeed  "bring  the  philosophic  mind,"  it  wonM  rigttt 
day  of  rejoicing  to  a  whole  household  and  neighborhood. 
too  often  he  who  is  impatient  to  become  his  oira  master,  wll| 
outward  checks  are  removed,  merely  becomes  his  own  d&TA,' 
slave  of  a  master  in  the  insolent  flush  of  youth,  hasty,  headst 
wayward,  and  tyrannical.  Had  he  really  l)ecome  liia  own  mi 
the  first  act  of  his  dominion  over  himself  would  have  been  t 
himself  under  the  dominion  of  a  higher  mitster  and  a  wis«|| 


Hkhnlem  dicere  verum  quid  vefatf  In  the  first  jdaoc,  & 
sour  laces  in  the  world,  atiffcning  into  a  yet  more  rigid  a«i 
at  the  least  glimpse  of  a  smile.  I  have  seen  iaues,  too,  whu 
long  as  you  let  them  lie  in  their  sleepy  torpor,  unsbaJceo 
unstirred,  have  a  creamy  softness  and  smoothness,  and  mlgl 
guile  you  into  suspecting  their  owners  of  being  gentle;  bi 
they  catch  the  sound  of  a  laugh,  it  acts  on  them  like  tliu 
and  they  also  turn  sour.  Nay,  strange  as  it  may  sf*ni 
huve  been  such  incarnate  paradoxes  aa  would  rather  imm 
fellow -creatures  cry  than  smile.     *         *         «         »         *■ 

Surely  it  cannot  be  requisite  to  a  man's  being  in  earqM 
he  should  wear  a  perpetual  frown.  Or  is  there  less  of  mh 
in  Nature  during  her  gambols  in  spring  than  during  the  ati 
and  harshness  of  her  wintry  gloom  ?  Does  not  the  bird's  1 
carolling  come  from  the  heart  quite  as  much  as  the  quadru 
monotonous  cry?  And  is  it  then  altogether  impossible 
up  one's  abode  with  Truth,  and  to  let  all  sweet  no mcly  . 
grow  about  it  and  clm^ter  around  it,  aud  to  ^oiiJe  upon  it' 
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Wind  iiithor  or  mother,  iind  to  sport  with  it,  and  hold  li^dit  and 
I'lierry  talk  with  it,  as  with  a  lov(;d  brother  or  .sister,  and  to  fondle 
it:  and  {day  with  it  as  with  a  eliihl  ?     Xo  otherwise  did  Socrates 
f*lnd  Plato  commune  with  Truth ;   no  otherwise  Cervantes  and 
-  *febak;»[)eare.      ********* 
T  ^     It  is  true,  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  ridiculous  side  of  things 
T^  hurtful  to  the  character  and  destructive  of  earnestness  and 
(gravity.     But  no  less  mischievous  is  it  to  fix  our  attention  exclu- 
sively, or  even  mainly,  on  the  vices  and  other  follies  of  mankind. 
t  Buch  contemplations,  unless  counteracted  by  wdiolesomer  thoughts, 
f  harden  or  rot  the  heart,  deaden  the  moral  principle,  and  make  us 
I  hopeless  and  re(^kless.     The  objects  toward  which  we  should  turn 
»  Our  minds  habitually  are  those  which  arc  great,  and  good,  and 
/   pure;  the  throne  of  virtue,  and  she  who  sits  upon  it;  the  majesty 
»    of  truth,  the  beauty  of  holiness.   This  is  the  s])iritual  sky  through 
t   Vhich  we  should  strive  to  mount,  "  sj)ringing  from  crystal  sti^p  to 
;    crystal   step,"  and   bathing   our  souls  in  its  living,  life-giving 
'    ether.     These  are  the  thoughts  by  which  we  should  whet  and 
polish  our  swords  for  the  warfare  against  evil,  that  the  vapors  of 
the  earth  may  not  rust  them.     But  in  a  warfare  against  evil, 
Under  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  we  arc  all  of  us  called  to  engage ; 
and  it  is  a  childish  dream  to  fancy  that  we  can  walk  about  among 
mankind  without  perpetual  necessity  of  remarking  that  the  world 
IS  full  of  many  worse  incongruities  besides  those  which  make  us 

t  or  the  full  expansion  of  the  intellect,  moreover,  to  preserve 
it  from  that  narrowness  and  partial  warp  which  our  proneness  to 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  sway  of  the  moment  is  apt  to  produce, 
its  various  faculties,  however  opposite,  should  grow  and  be  trained 
up  side  by  side, — should  twine  their  arms  together  and  strengthen 
each  other  by  love-wrestles.  *  *  *  Our  graver  faculties  and 
thoughts  are  much  chastened  and  bettered  by  a  blending  and 
interfusion  of  the  lighter,  so  that  "  the  sable  cloud"  may  "  turn 
her  silver  lining  on  the  night ;"  while  our  lighter  thought.^  require 
the  graver  to  substantiate  them  and  keep  them  from  evaporating. 
Thus  Socrates  is  said,  in  Plato's  Banquet,  to  have  maintained  that 
a  great  tragic  poet  ought  likewise  to  oe  a  great  comic  poet.  This 
combination  was  realized  in  himself  and  in  his  great  pupil,  and 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  so  to  a  certain  extent  in  -i'Eschylus,  if 
we 'may  judge  from  the  fame  of  his  satiric  dramas.  At  all  events 
the  assertion,  as  has  been  remarked  more  than  once,  is  a  wonder- 
ful prophetical  intuition,  which  has  received  its  fulfilment  in 
Shakspeare.  No  heart  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  woe  of  I^ear  and  Othello,  except  that  which  had  the  unquench- 
able elasticity  of  Falstatf  and  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
lie,  too,  is  an  example  thiit  the  perception  of  tW  T\(V\e\3\.owv»»  ^vvsa^ 
not  necessarily  imply   /)itforn(?ss   and   scorn.     A\oi\^  \n\\Xv  \v^A 
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intense  humor,  and  his  equally  intense  piercing  insight  intii  th 
darkest,  most  feart'ul  depths  of  human  nature,  tlterti  h  flill  i 
spirit  of  universal  kindness,  as  well  as  uutvereal  justice,  ficrvu'Iiuf 
hi«  works ;  and  Ben  Jonson  haa  left  ua  a  precious  mtMuunol  li 
bira,  where  he  calls  him  "My  gentle  Sliakspeare,"  Thia  one  eji- 
thet  sheds  a  beautifol  light  on  his  character:  its  truth  ia  otteSM 
by  his  wiMom,  which  could  never  have  been  so  perfect  iuilas& 
had  been  harmonized  by  the  gentlenesa  of  the  duvc. 

now  WB  MAY  <'ISBERIT  TBE  EARTH." 

The  iuheritunce  of  the  earth  ie  proroisi-d  to  the  godly.  H«» 
inseparably  is  this  promise  bound  up  with  the  command  to  loTt 
our  neighbors  aa  ourselvea!  For  what  ia  it  to  iuhei-it  laniif  T« 
possess  it;  to  enjoy  it;  to  have  it  as  our  own.  Now,  if  nadU 
love  our  fellow-men  os  ourtelves, — if  their  intereeta,  llicir  joj* 
their  good,  were  as  dear  to  ua  as  our  own, — then  would  ult  lli«r 
property  be  ours.  We  should  have  the  .same  enjoymcut  from  it 
as  if  it  were  calleil  by  our  name.  We  can  feel  the  truth  of  tlut 
in  the  ease  of  a  dear  friend,  of  a  brother;  still  more  in  thai  of  > 
husband  and  wife,  who,  though  two  persons,  are  in  every  inteittt 
one.  Were  this  luve  extended  to  all,  it  would  once  more  maketjl 
njankiud  one  people  and  one  family.  To  this  end,  the  first  Chri> 
tians  sought  to  have  all  things  in  common:  neither  taid  aTty  of  Am 
fhitt  nuglit  of  the  thingn  which  ke ponaeined  wan  kia  avm,.  (A'ctftlV. 
■1:^. )  In  proportion  as  we  grow  to  think  and  feel  that  the  concerns 
of  others  are  no  less  important  to  us  than  our  own,  in  proportion 
as  we  learn  to  share  their  pleasures  and  their  sorrows, — to  rejoice 
with  them  when  they  rejoice,  and  to  eufier  and  mourn  with  Uiem 
when  they  suffer  and  mourn, — in  the  selfsame  measure  do  we 
taste  the  blessedness  of  the  promise  that  we  shall  inherit  the  6ttib. 
It  is  uiit  the  narrow  span  of  our  own  garden,  of  our  own  fieU, 
that  we  then  eujov.  Our  own  prosperity  doee  not  bound  OiB  j 
happiuws.  That  happiness  is  infinitely  multiplied  as  -we  ttie 
interest  in  all  that  belails  our  neighbors,  and  find  an  ever-flowioK 
source  of  fresh  joy  in  every  blessing  bestowed  on  CTOiy  VfOl 
around  us. 

CLOCD—SUf/St/rXE. 

We  ai'XQii  live  under  a  eloud ;  and  it  is  well  for  us  that  wc 
should  do  so.  Uninterrupted  sunshine  would  parch  our  hearts: 
wc  want  shade  and  rain  to  cool  and  refresh  them.  Only  it  be- 
hooves na  to  take  care  that,  whatever  cloud  may  be  spread  over 
us,  it  should  be  a  cloud  of  witnesses'.  And  every  cloud  may  be 
such,  if  we  can  only  look  through  U)  the  sunshuui  tJut  linMb 
behind  it.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Charloitr  Buo-ntk,  one  of  the  most  originul  novelists  of  her  time,  was  born  at 
]7hornton»  Yorkshire,  April  21,  1816.  llur  father  was  a  curate,  of  Irish  descent, 
mad  in  1821  removed  from  Thornton  to  Haworth,  in  the  same  county.  Soon 
milter,  the  mother  died,  and  Charlotte,  when  but  eight  years  old,  was  sent  with 
Lbree  of  her  sisters  to  Cowan's  Bridge  Boarding-School,  the  discomforts  and 
tyranny  of  which  she  afterwards  very  graphically  described  in  her  novel  of 
Jane  Eyre.  Two  of  the  sisters  soon  died,  and  Charlotte  returned  to  a  home 
that  had  not  many  comforts;  for  her  father  was  a  man  of  eccentric  and  soli- 
tary habits,  and  withal  very  poor.  But  the  sisters  nobly  determined  to  exert 
ft]]  their  powers  to  make  themselves  and  their  solitary  father  more  comfort- 
able. In  1842,  Charlotte  and  Emily  went  to  Brussels,  to  qualify  themselves  for 
teaching  foreign  languages.  On  their  return  they  advertised  that  thoy  would 
receive  pupils  in  the  parsonage;  but  none  came.  The  three  sisters,  Charlotte, 
Emily,  and  Anne,  then  ventured  to  publish  a  volume  of  their  jwxMns,  their 
names  being  veiled  under  those  of  Currcr,  Eliis,  and  Acton  Bell.  This  choice 
of  names  was  dictated,  as  Charlotte  writes,  by  "a  sort  of  conscientious  scruple 
at  assuming  Christian  names  positively  masculine,  while  they  did  not  like 
lo  declare  themselves  women."  But  the  volume  had  little  success.  Char- 
lotte's n^xt  venture  was  a  prose  tale, — The  Professor, — which  was  rejected  by 
the  Liondon  publishers;  but  the  rejection  wa5  sweetened  by  the  encouragement 
to  try  her  hand  at  another  book.  The  fruit  of  this  advice  was  soon  beheld  in 
Jane  Eyre  (1847), — a  work  of  startling  interest  and  power,  and  which  at  oncj 
made  the  author  famous.  In  1849  she  j)ublished  Shirley,  and  in  1852  Villettc. — 
the  last  work  of  this  woman  of  true  genius.  In  Juno,  1854,  she  was  married  to 
her  father's  curate,  Mr.  !Nichol,  but  died  in  the  following  March,  in  her  thirty- 
ninth  year.* 

DEATH    OF  EMILY  AND  ANNE  BRONTE. 

Never  in  all  her  life  had  Emily  lingered  over  any  task  that 
lay  before  her,  and  she  did  not  linger  now.  She  sank  rapidly. 
She  made  haste  to  leave  us.  Yet,  while  physically  she  perished, 
mentally  she  grew  stronger  than  we  had  yet  known  her.  Day  by 
day,  when  I  saw  with  what  a  front  she  met  suffering,  I  looked  on 
her  with  an  anguish  of  Avondcr  and  love.  I  have  seen  nothing 
like  it ;  but,  indeed,  I  have  never  seen  her  parallel  in  any  thing. 
Stronger  than  a  man,  simpler  than  a  child,  her  nature  stood 
alone.  The  awful  point  was,  that  w^hile  full  of  ruth  for  others, 
on  herself  she  had  no  pity ;  the  spirit  was  inexorable  to  the  flesh  ; 
from  the  trembling  hand,  the  unnerved  limbs,  the  faded  eyes,  the 
same  service  was  exacted  as  they  had  rendered  in  health.  To 
stand  by  and  witness  this,  and  not  dare  to  remonstrate,  was  a 
pain  no  words  can  render.     Two  cruel  months  of  hoj^e  and  fear 


J  Her  tAster  'Emily,  the  Mutbor  of  fHif Airing  Heights^  hod  died  lu  1^^\  and  K.tKW<t,  viVw^i  ^«tvAa 
^,^rte/  Orejt,  ia  ltf49. 
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passed  painfully  hy,  and  the  day  came  at  lost  when  thi 
nnd  paiii^  of  death  were  to  bo  uitdergvac  by  tliU  treiiaure.  m\aA  v 
had  grown  dearer  and  dearer  to  our  hearla  aa  it  Halted  bcfoM 
our  eyfs.  Towards  the  decline  of  that  day  we  had  nothing  of  EmUj 
but  her  mortal  remains  ni^  eonaumption  leA  them.  Bhc  AivA  D» 
tembcr  19,  1846,  in  her  thirtieth  year.  We  thought  lliU  cnoiijV. 
but  we  were  utterly  and  presumptuoueily  wrong.  Slie  wa*  Mt 
buried  ere  Anne  fell  UI.  8he  had  not  wma  oomniitk.'d  to  tbt 
grave  a  fortnight  before  we  received  distinct  intimation  that  3 
was  nepessarj'  to  prepare  our  mindB  to  eee  the  younjjer  sbter)?) 
afler  the  elder.  Accordingly,  she  followed  in  the  aamc  Mlk 
with  a  slower  step,  and  with  a  patience  that  equalled  the  otWl  ■■ 
fortitude.  .She  was  religious,  and  it  was  by  leaning  on  thM 
Chriotiau  doctriiiw  in  which  she  firmly  believed,  that  die  StniM  i 
support  through  her  most  painful  journey.  I  witnewod  didl 
efficacy  in  her  latest  lionr  and  greatest  trial,  and  roUBt  bear  nf 
testimony  to  the  calm  triumph  with  which  they  bniugbt  li« 
througli.     Whe  died  May  '28,  1849,  aged  twenty-nine, 

HELEN  BLJIliS-i 

I  made  my  wav  to  ouo  of  the  firq)lacea ;  thpre,  kneeling  lif 

the  hidi  \\\\\-  flii.kr.  I  Cmnd  Burns,  absorbed,  fiileat.  abstiw^ 
fni II  :u' I  Im  I   }■:■  the  companionship  of  a  book,  wbiclL^ 

"l.-M     .,,.     :-."  I  ii>ked,  coming  beliind  her. 

"  W  .-,  ■  .-I. I  .-.yiil,  ■■  iiikI  I  huve  just  fiui»>bed  it."  \ 

And  in  live  miijoii:^  more  she  shut  it  up.     I  was  glad  of  thio. 

"  Now,"  thought  I,  "  1  can  perhaps  get  her  to  Ulk."     I  m(  | 
down  by  her  on  the  floor. 

"What  IB  your  iiiirac  besides  Burns?" 

"  Helen." 

"Do  you  come  a  long  way  from  hereT" 

"  I  come  from  a  place  farther  north ;  quite  on  the  bord 
Scotland. " 

"  Will  you  ever  go  back  ?" 

"  I  hope  80  ;  but  nobody  can  be  sure  of  the  future. 

"  You  must  wisih  to  leave  Lowood." 

"  ?iii ;  why  sliviuld  I  ?     I  was  sent  to  I^woud  to  cat  an  c 
tiim  :  and  il  would  be  of  no  use  going  away  until  I  nave  attained 
llial  i.bjcrt." 

■'Hut  that  teacher,  Mm  Scatcherd,  is  ao  cruel  to  you?" 

"  Cruel  ?     Not  at  all !     She  is  severe ;  she  dislikes  my  faults." 


lonk^l 
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'*  And  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  should  dislike  her ;  I  should 
ist  her ;  if  she  struck  me  with  that  rod,  I  should  get  it  from 
r  hand !     I  should  break  it  under  her  nose." 

*  Probably  you  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  if  you  did, 
•.  Brocklehurst  would  expel  you  from  the  school ;  that  would 
a  grief  to  your  relations.  It  is  far  better  to  endure  patiently 
mart  which  nobody  feels  but  yourself,  than  to  commit  a  hasty 
ion  whose  evil  consequences  will  extend  to  all  connected  with 
Li — and,  besides,  the  Bible  bids  us  return  good  for  evil." 

*  But  then  it  seems  disgraceful  to  be  flogged,  and  to  be  sent 
stand  in  the  middle  of  a  room  full  of  people ;  and  you  are 
;li  a  great  girl ;  I  am  far  younger  than  you,  and  I  could  not 
XT  it." 

'*  Yet  it  would  be  your  duty  to  bear  it,  if  you  could  not  avoid 

it  is  weak  and  silly  to  say  you  cannot  hear  what  it  is  your  fate 
be  required  to  bear." 

I  heard  her  with  wonder;  I  could  not  comprehend  this  doc- 
ne  of  endurance ;  and  still  less  could  I  understand  or  sympa- 
Ize  with  the  forbearance  she  expressed  for  her  chastiser.  Still 
:elt  that  Helen  Burns  considered  things  by  a  light  invisible  to 
Y  eyes.  I  suspected  she  might  be  right  and  I  wrong ;  but  I 
mid  not  ponder  the  matter  deeply  ;  like  Felix,  I  put  it  off'  to  "  a 
ore  convenient  season." 

"  You  say  you  have  faults,  Helen  ;  what  are  they  ?  To  me  you 
em  very  good." 

"  Then  learn  from  me  not  to  judge  by  appearances.  I  am,  as 
[iBS  Scatcherd  said,  slatternly ;  I  seldom  put,  and  never  keep, 
lings  in  order ;  I  am  careless ;  I  forget  rules ;  I  read  when  I 
lomd  learn  my  lessons ;  I  have  no  method ;  and  sometimes  I  say, 
ke  you,  I  cannot  hear  to  be  subjected  to  systematic  arrange- 
lents.  This  is  all  very  provoking  to  Miss  Scatcherd,  who  is 
aturally  neat,  punctual,  and  particular." 

"And  cross  and  cruel,"  I  added;  but  Helen  Burns  would  not 
dmit  my  addition  :  she  kept  silence. 

"  Is  Miss  Temple  as  severe  to  you  as  Miss  Scatcherd  ?" 

At  the  utterance  of  Miss  Temple's  name,  a  soft  smile  flitted 
trer  her  grave  face. 

"  Miss  Temple  is  full  of  goodness ;  it  pains  her  to  be  severe  to 
ay  one,  even  the  worst  in  the  school ;  she  sees  my  errors,  and 
jIIs  me  of  them  gently ;  and,  if  I  do  any  thing  worthy  of  praise, 
le  gives  me  my  meed  liberally.  One  strong  proof  of  my 
retchedly  defective  nature  is,  that  even  her  expostulations,  so 
lild,  so  rational,  have  not  influence  to  cure  me  of  my  faults; 
id  even  her  praise,  though  I  value  it  most  highly,  cannot  stiinu- 
.te  me  to  continued  care  and  foresight." 

"  That  is  curious/'  said  I;  "  it  is  so  easy  to  be  caTe?\x\'' 

"For  you  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.     I  ob^jcrved  you  m  ^ ViMX  v\*a»a 
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ihis  morning,  and  saw  you  were  closely  attcDtive ;  your  lliftii^ 
never  eeeninl  to  wander  ivbile  Mka  Miller  cxpl&intd  tbe  ' 
nud  questioned  you.  Now,  mine  continually  rove  away; 
I  should  be  listening  to  Miss  Scatclierd,  and  collecting  nil  A* 
says  with  assiduity,  often  I  lose  the  very  sound  of  Imr  voi«;  I 
fall  into  a  sort  of  dream.  Sometimes  I  thiuic  I  am  iu  Kortliuit- 
berlaud,  and  that  the  noises  I  hear  round  mo  are  the  bubblingvf 
a  tittle  brook  which  runs  through  Deepdco,  near  our  hoitv; 
tbeu,  when  it  comos  to  my  turn  to  reply,  I  have  to  be  waVaied: 
and,  having  heard  nothing  of  what  was  read  for  listening  to  llil 
visionary  brook,  I  have  no  answer  ready." 

"  Yet  how  well  you  replied  this  afternoon  I" 

"  It  was  mere  chance  ;  the  eubicct  on  which  we  had  tx«n  re** 
ing  had  interested  me.  Th&  aucraoon,  instead  of  dreaming  ul 
Dt'cpden,  I  was  wondering  how  a  man  who  wished  to  do  ngM 
could  act  80  unjustly  and  unwisely  as  Charles  the  First  sometima 
did ;  and  I  thought  what  a  pity  it  was  that,  with  his  inW^W 
aud  conscientiousness,  lie  could  sec  no  farther  tlian  the  pr 
lives  of  the  crown.  If  be  bod  but  been  able  to  lok  to 
tunce,  aud  see  how  what  they  call  the  spirit  of  the  age  wu 
iug!  Still,  I  like  Charles, — I  respect  him,  I  pity  bim,-  , 
murdered  king  1  Yes,  hia  enemies  were  the  worst ;  tbey  i^al 
blood  they  had  no  right  to  shed.     How  dared  tbey  kill  himr 

Helen  was  talkiug  to  herself  now;  she  had  forgotten  1  eooU 
nut  very  well  inuh-rstaiid  her, — that  I  was  ignorant,  or  nearly* 
of  the  suljJM't  she  discussed.     I  recalled  her  to  my  level, 

"  Anil  when  Miss  Temple  teaches  you,  do  your  thoughts  w 
then  ?■' 

"  No.  certainly,  not  often  ;  because  Miss  Teraplo  has  pcocral^ 
sumctliidL'  to  ,=ity  which  is  newer  than  my  own  rellpcliotiK;  htf 
liiii'jL.ij'    ;■■  ii]i'  i-  -iiJL'iihirly  agreeable,  and  the  in  format  wn 
ciHiii', 11  iiL-l  ivbat  I  wished  to  gain." 

'W.  ii  Mi-<  Temple  you  aregoodf" 

■■  Y..  ,  .;  i'-i--[,.  '■way.  I  make  no  eflort ;  I  follow  u  i»tii- 
niititiu  guides  inc.     There  is  no  merit  in  such  good»C!«.'' 

"  A  great  deal ;  you  are  good  to  those  who  are  good  tO  yoo.-  U' 
L--  !ill  I  ever  desire  to  be.  If  people  were  always  kind  ajtcl  «*«^ 
diciit  to  thii.iR  who  are  cruel  and  unjust,  the  wicked  peoj>l«  tmU' 
iiiive  it  all  tlieir  own  way ;  they  would  never  feel  a-trniA,  waA  *• 
tlirv  uouKI  never  alter,  but  would  grow  worse  and  worse.  \Vb«li 
we  lire  r-truck  at  without  reason,  we  should  strike  back  ajptin  »«y 
hard  ;  I  am  sure  we  should — so  hard  as  to  teach  the  person  wbo 
slruek  us  never  to  do  it  again." 

"You  will  change  your  mind,  I  hope,  when  you  growoM'r; 
as  yvt  you  are  but  a  little,  nntaught  girl." 

"  But  I  feel  this,  HeXeu ;  \  taasv  ftT*V\>ke  ■&»«;  ^\vn,  whaben'  I 
do  to  please  them,  perai'^  '"  av»v,vv.^«  ^cv    \  ™^«ll  —a**-* 
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■rho  punish  me  unjustly.  It  is  as  natural  as  that  I  should  love 
those  who  show  me  affection,  or  submit  to  punishment  when  I  feel 
it  is  deserved." 

"  Heathens  and  savage  tribes  hold  that  doctrine,  but  Christians 
Buad  civilized  nations  disown  it." 
•*  How  ?    I  don*t  understand." 

"  It  is  not  violence  that  best  overcomes  hate — nor  vengeance 
that  most  certainly  heals  injury." 
"  What  then  ?" 

**  Head  the  New  Testament,  and  observe  what  Christ  says, 
and  how  he  acts ;  make  his  word  your  rule,  and  his  conduct  your 
example." 

**  \V  bat  does  he  say  ?" 

**  Liove  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse  you ;  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you  and  despitefuUy  use  you." 

**  Then  I  should  love  Mrs.  Reed,  which  I  cannot  do.  I  should 
bless  her  son  John,  which  is  impossible." 

In  her  turn  Helen  Burns  asked  me  to  explain ;  and  I  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  pour  out,  in  my  own  way,  the  tale  of  my 
suflerings  and  resentments.  Bitter  and  truculent  w^hen  excited, 
I  spoke  as  I  felt,  without  reserve  or  softening. 

Helen  heard  me  patiently  to  the  end ;  I  expected  she  would 
then  make  a  remark,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  Well,"  I  asked,  impatiently,  "  is  not  Mrs.  Reed  a  hard- 
hearted, bad  woman  ?" 

"  She  has  been  unkind  to  you,  no  doubt ;  because,  you  see,  she 

dislikes  your  cast  of  character,  as  Miss  Scatcherd  does  mine; 

hut  how  minutely  you  remember  all  she  has  done  and  said  to 

Tpu  !     What  a  singularly  deep  impression  her  injustice  seems  to  . 

feiave  made  on  your  heart!     ]So  ill  usage  so  brands  its  record  on 

my  feelings.     Would  you  not  be  happier  if  you  tried  to  forget 

j  her  severity,  together  with  the  passionate  emotions  it  excit^? 

Life  appears  to  me  too  short  to  be  spent  in  nursing  animosity  or 

roistering  wrongs.     We  are  and  must  be,  one  and  all,  burdened 

with  faults  in  this  world ;  but  the  time  will  soon  come  when,  I 

trust,  we  shall  put  them  off  in  putting  off  our  corruptible  bodies ; 

when  debasement  and  sin  will  fall  from  us  with  tnis  cumbrous 

frame  of  flesh,  and  only  the  spark  of  the  spirit  will  remain, — the 

impalpable  principle  of  life  and  thought,  pure  as  when  it  left  the 

Creator  to  inspire  the  creature ;  whence  it  came  it  will  return ; 

perhaps  again  to  be  communicated  to  some  being  higher  than 

man, — perhaps  to  pass  through  gradations  of  glory,  from  the 

pale  human  soul  to  brighten  to  the  seraph  !     Surely  it  will  never, 

on  the  contrary,  be  suffered  to  degenerate  from  man  to  fiend? 

No ;  I  cannot  believe  that ;  I  hold  another  creed ;  which  no  one 

ever  taught  me,  and  which  I  seldom  mention ;  W\.  m  ^\v\Oc\.  \ 

delight,  and  to  which  I  cling;  for  it  extends  YiOi^e  to  «X^^^  '^^ 

4;^ 


ilV't         lllll<     II  lllll<~ 


roiiuh  ,i:irj,   }»n\<riit!y  caiiu'  i 
l:iinl  :n'<»  lit,-  - 

*' Jlrlcii  Burns,  ii'  ynii  jIoii 
aiml  fold  uj)  your  work,  tliis 
voiuo,  and  look  iit  it  I" 

Ili'leii  sij^hed  as  her  rover; 
monitor  Avithout  rei)ly  lus  witlr 


SAMUEL    ROi 

Ami  thou.  iiit.'I«Hliiiii!< 
Ilcrall  tin:  plni^iiiir  i 
Ari»«f!  l«'t  l»l«'ct  rt-iii"- 
And  Ktriki'  to  M-nnti-il 
Ri'ston*  AiMillfi  to  lii!< 
AiMTt  thy  t«mntry'.-  \ 

Hahi'ei,  Rogkks  Wiis  the  son  of  an  <ii 
in  that  city,  July  30.  17«3.  II<;  jin'soii 
to  great  tulontH.  tmtiritig  industry  in 
expense,  of  courfii*.  wa.s  s»|»are<l  in  hiri 
verslty  he  travel b'll  thront;h  most  of  1 
he  publiHhod.  in  ITSiJ,  hu  OA:  tn  Supers, 
received.  Al>out  six  yrurs  aiWr,  whon 
pcared  The  Plcaxurcn  nj  Mtmi^ry.  whii-l 
versa!  favor,  an<l  ut  once  entiiMirtheil  hi 
poets.   The  Buhjoet  was  verv  ^•••'^••■■'- 
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ombiue  the  applause  of  conteinj)orarie9  wiili  tlic  suflragcs  of  the  repreBcnta- 
ivea  of  poeterity." 

In  1798,  Rogers  published  his  Eputlc  to  a  Friend,  with  other  Poems,  but  did 
lot  come  forward  again  as  a  poet  till  1812,  when  he  added  to  a  colIecte«l  edi- 
iou  of  his  works  his  somewhat  irregular  poem  of  The  Vision  of  Columbus, 
Pwo  years  after,  in  company  with  Lord  Byron's  Lara,  appeared  his  tale  of 
Tacqueline,  which,  though  well  received,  contributed  but  little  to  his  reputa- 
ion  ;  and  in  1819  he  published  \\\«  Human  JA/c,  which,  next  to  his  Pleasures 
}f  yiemory^  is  our  author's  most  finished  production.*  The  subject  was  a  good 
n&e;  for  it  was  drawn  from  universal  nature,  and  connected  with  all  those  rich 
UNKKsiations  which  increase  in  attraction  as  we  journey  onward  in  the  path  of 
life.  It  is  an  epitome  of  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  is  executed 
Lhroughout  with  the  poet's  wonted  care. 

In  1822  was  published  his  first  part  of  Italy,  which  was  soon  aft^jr  completed, 
and  in  a  few  years  was  published  in  a  splendid  style,  illustrated  by  numerous 
engrarings.  This  is  his  last  and  lungest,  but  not  his  best,  performance,  though 
there  are  certainly  many  beautifully  descriptive  j)assage8  in  it, — delightful 
glimpses  of  Italian  life  and  scenery,  and  old  traditions;  for  the  poet  was  an 
accomplished  traveller,  a  lover  of  the  fair  and  good,  and  a  worshipper  of  the 
claf^sic  glories  of  the  past.  But  it  is  chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of 
2^emory  that  he  will  be  known  to  jwatority,  though,  at  the  same  time,  some  of 
his  minor  |)OoniB  are  among  the  most  pure  and  exquisite  fragments  of  verse 
"Which  the  poets  of  this  age  have  i)roduced.  In  all  his  works,  however,  there  la 
everywhere  seen  a  classic  and  graceful  beauty;  no  slovenly  or  obscure  lines; 
fine  cabinet  pictures  of  soft  and  mellow  lustre ;  and  occasional  trains  of  thought 
and  association  that  awaken  or  recall  tender  and  heroic  feelings.  His  diction 
iis  clear  and  polished, — finished  with  great  care  and  scrupulous  nicety;  but  it 
niust  be  admitted  that  he  has  no  forcible  or  original  invention,  no  deep  pathos 
that  thrills  the  soul,  and  no  kindling  energy  that  fires  the  imagination.' 

Rogers's  life  wajs  protracted  to  a  very  unusual  perio«l, — to  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1855,  when  he  was  in  his  ninety-third  year.  Indeed,  his  longevity  was 
one  of  the  sources,  if  not  the  chief  source,  of  the  i^ublic  interest  felt  for  him  in 
Ms  later  life,  as  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  it  he  produced  very 
little.  But  in  his  character  of  a  superannuated  poet  living  on  the  reputation 
of  his  past  performances,  drawing  the  artists  and  wits  and  men  of  rank  of  a 
more  modern  age  around  him,  and  entertaining  them  with  his  caustic  talk 
and  his  reminiscences  of  the  notable  persons  and  evenLs  of  former  days,  he 


1  **The  poet  lookn  on  man,  an<l  tenrhei*  n«  to 
look  on  him,  not  meroly  with  luve,  bnt  with 
r«vereDC«;  and.  mingling  a  tutrt  of  coimidftrato 
Iiitj  for  the  sbortncM  of  his  bnHy  little  career, 
and  for  the  dimppointments  and  weaicncttieM 
with  which  it  U  boeet,  with  a  genuine  ud- 
minttlon  of  the  fn'i^at  caparities  he  unfolds. 
and  the  high  deatiny  to  which  he  seenifl  to  be 
nwrvvHl,  woiics  out  a  very  beaut iflil  and  en- 
gaging pictnre,  both  of  the  afTtnitionM  by 
which  life  is  endeared,  the  trials  to  which  it 
ii  exposed,  and  the  pure  and  peaceful  enjoy- 
ments with  which  it  may  often  be  filltfd."— 
Edinhmryh  S^mew,  zxxi.  'S'2i. 

s  In  a  review  of  Kuger«*i<  P(i4«mi«,  in  the 
Eiinhttrgh,  October,  IHIS,  the  writer  (who  in 
DO  IcM  than  Sir  James  MockintiMh)  thun  re- 
mariu: — "Perhaps  there  is  no  volume  in  our 


language  of  which  it  can  l>c  ko  truly  84ii<I.  as 
of  the  preitent,  that  it  in  equally  exempt  from 
the  fyailtieH  of  negligence  and  the  vices  of 
affoctation.  The  ex(iuif<ite  polish  of  style  is 
indewl  more  admired  by  the  artiKt  than  by 
the  people.  Tlie  gentle  and  elegant  pleasure 
which  it  imparts  can  only  be  felt  by  a  calm 
TQfuton,  an  exercised  taste,  and  a  mind  free 
from  turbulent  pacwions.  But  these  l>eautiea 
of  execution  can  exist  only  in  combination 
with  much  of  the  primary  beauties  of  thought 
and  feeling.  These  arc  permanent  beauties. 
In  p<»etry,  though  not  in  eloquence,  it  is  loss 
to  rouse  the  passions  of  a  moment  than  to 
satisfy  the  taste  of  all  ages;  and  Rogers  has 
most  certainly  taken  his  place  among  the 
classical  poets  of  his  conntry." 


held  a  Terj  conspicuoui  positi 


II  HOURS. 


■  be*t  ■.■ImIm  nin 

ODFBrsRlliiri,  FVoni  hi*  grrui  wrslll 
>eea  FD8bl»d  <o  pullivat«  hi«  (kiorite  taatcs,  to  snrich  hU  houw  li 
i'b  Piirk  wiib  some  of  the  finest  and  rnnsl  pletilrM,  tineta,  hnnki, 
anrl  to  enlertain  his  friendB  with  >  gen'roii*  and  unostfnMDoiu  hr 
.  Hia  ronversBtion  was  rioh  and  rnrioua,  BUmiidiDg  in  wll.  eloqoo 
d  ubierralioD,  snii  interesting  penDnnl  DiiMdotei  for  ha  had  Iib>u  li 
mciiC  «vf  ry  distint^niihsd  author.  Dlwtnr.  and  MtiM  fnr  th«  l*it  I 


of  his  lite. 


EAULi'  itKcoi.i.Ecrtoysi 


Tiviligiit'i  9oft  dcwD  M«8l  n'er  the  village  greni, 
With  magic  lints  la  harmonitc  lh«  acent ; 
Slill'd  is  the  liiiin  that  through  the  hamlet  l>roli«, 
Whm  round  (lie  niina  of  Iheir  ancipnt  oak 
The  peasnnis  lliMJt'd  to  lirar  the  miiutrel  pUr, 
And  gomea  and  carola  closed  ibc  busj  day. 
Her  nhoel  at  reflt,  the  iDatron  tbrilla  no  mora 
Wilh  treaaured  tales  and  l^crndaij  lore. 
All,  all  arc  Hed ;  nor  minii  nor  tnuuc  flows 
To  chaae  the  dreams  of  innocent  repo*e. 
All.  allareileiil  vet  atill  I  linger  betel 
What  secret  clianus  thia  tiitenl  Hpol  endenr ! 

Mark  yon  old  manaioD,  frowning  tlirough  tlie  tnva, 
Whose  lioUow  turret  woos  the  wbinling  brreae. 
That  eoeeineiil,  arch'd  vrilli  ivv'a  brownest  thode, 
Firal  to  these  eyea  the  light  ot  heaven  convey'd. 
The  mouldering  gateway  alrews  the  (fras-groiril  cour^ 
Onoe  the  calm  iH?cne  of  mnriT  a  simplo  xport. 
When  nature  plenM^,  for  life  ilaelf  was  new, 
And  the  heart  promit^ed  whni  the  fiuirr  drew. 

Childhood's  lui'ed  itroitp  revifite  ereij  khn^ 
The  Inngled  wooit<«alk  uid  the  tufted  Kreen  I 
Indulgent  Memory  WAkee,  and.  lo,  they  life! 
Clothed  wilh  for  nofter  hue»  (hon  Lighl  van  fXn; 
Thou  firat,  hcfil  friqnd  tliat  Heaven  oaalena  bdow 
To  pooihe  and  sweeten  all  the  car«  we  itnowj 
Whose  Rind  vnageationa  mill  each  vain  al.irtn, 
Whi'u  u»iur(?  fudea  and  life  forged  to  charm ; 
Thff  ivniild  ilie  MiKw  invoke ! — to  tliee  l)elonf 
Tlic  "Hire's  prtioepl  and  the  poet's  eorg, 
Wiial  Mifieii'd  views  tliy  magic  glaaa  r«vnda, 
When  o'er  the  landaeape  Time's  medc  Iwiligibt  al 
As  when  in  ocean  ainfcs  the  orb  ot  day, 
Long  on  (be  wave  reSt'Cled  lualrea  play: 
Thy  tempeKd  gleains  of  happiots?  resign'd 
Glance  on  the  darken'd  mirror  of  the  mind. 
The  schoora  lone  pordi,  wiili  reverend  moBBB  p 
Just  lella  the  penaire  pil)n^ni  where  it  lay. 
Mute  ia  ihe  bell  thai  mn^  at  peep  of  dawn, 
Quickcninz  niv  truant  feet  acroea  the  lawn ; 
Unheard  Vne  shonV  t)na\  isW.  ftw  ntusnlCtAA 
When  the  e\o«  iM.\  owe  n  im\w«  \o  ra.tt 
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Up  springs,  at  every  step,  to  claim  a  tear, 
Some  little  friendship  form'd  and  cherish'd  here ; 
And  not  tlie  lightest  leaf  bnt  trembling  teems 
With  golden  yitdons  and  romantic  dreams  I 

Pleasures  of  Memory, 
HISTOUIC  ASSOCIAriONS. 

Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire, 
As  summer  clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  thin  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of  youth. 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's  truth. 
Hence  honiefelt  pleasure  prompts  the  patriot's  sigh ; 
This  makes  him  wish  to  live  and  dare  to  die. 
For  this  young  Proscar!,*  whose  hapless  fate 
Venice  should  blush  to  hear  the  Muse  relate. 
When  exile  wore  his  blooming  years  away, 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prev, 
When  reason,  justice  vainly  urged  his  cause, 
For  this  he  roused  her  sanguinary  laws ; 
Glad  to  return,  though  hoi)e  could  grant  no  more, 
And  chains  and  torture  hail'd  him  to  the  shore. 

And  hence  the  charms  historic  scenes  impart;* 
Hence  Tiber  awes  and  Avon  melts  the  heart. 
Aerial  forms  in  Tempe's  classic  vale 
Glance  through  the  gloom  and  whisper  in  the  gale ; 
In  wild  Vaucluse  with  love  and  Laura  dwell, 
And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  cell. 
'Twas  ever  thus.     As  now  at  Virgil's  tomb 
We  bless  the  shade  and  bid  the  verdure  bloom : 
So  Tully  paused,  amid  the  wrecks  of  Time,' 
On  the  rude  stone  to  trace  the  truth  sublime; 
When  at  his  feet,  in  honor'd  dust  disclosed. 
The  immortal  sage  of  Syracuse  reposed. 
And  as  he  long  in  sweet  delusion  hung. 
Where  once  a  Plato  taught,  a  Pindar  sung, 
Who  now  but  meets  him  musing  when  he  roves 
His  niin'd  Tusculum's  romantic  groves? 
In  Rome's  great  forum,  who  but  hears  him  roll 
His  moral  tliunders  o'er  the  subject  soul  ? 

And  hence  that  calm  delight  the  portrait  gives: 
We  gaze  on  every  feature  till  it  lives! 


impected  of  murder,  and,  at  Venice, 
%orA  evidence.  Neither  the  In- 
le  Doge,  hlB  father,  nor  the  in- 
conAcioiu  innocence,  uhlch  he  ex- 
le  dangeon  ttnd  on  the  rack,  conld 
u;qaittal.  lie  wait  baniHhe<l  t«>  tlie 
ndia  for  life.  But  here  hi«  rew)- 
I  him.  At  Bucb  a  distance  from 
Id  not  live ;  and,  an  it  waH  a  criiui- 
)  solicit  the  interceiMi«  tn  of  a  foreign 
fit  of  despair  he  addrofwied  a  letter 
)  of  Milan,  and  iutniHted  it  to  a 
e  perfidy  he  knew  would  occa-^ion 
nanded  a  prisoner  to  Venice, 
^er  withdraws  nii  from  the  power 


of  our  iienseo,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the 
dJHtant,  or  the  future  predominate  over  the 
present,  ailvances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking 
beings.  Far  from  me  and  iar  ttom  my  fHen(£a 
he  finch  frigid  philomphy  as  may  conduct  us, 
indifferent  and  unmoved,  over  any  ground 
whit^h  has  been  dignifled  by  wisdom,  bravery. 
or  >-irtuo.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied 
whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon 
the  pinius  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would 
not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona." 

— .FOHNSON. 

>  "  When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily,  ha 
discovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  by  its 
uiatheraatical  inscription."— IVuc  Quaut,  v.  3. 
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COXCLUSION. 


Hail,  Memory,  hail  I  in  tliy  exliauBtleaa  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumber^cl  treasures  shine  I 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  hrood  thy  call  obey, 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  swayl 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  o¥m. 
Lichter  than  air  Hope's  summer  visions  die, 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  Reason  play, 
Lo,  Fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away  I 
But  can  the  wiles  of  Art,  the  grasp  of  Power, 
Snat<^  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight, 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest, 
Where  Virtue  triumphs  and  her  sons  are  blest ! 

nVilAN  LIFE, 


The  same. 


The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky. 
The  bees  have  humm'd  their  noontide  lullaby ; 
Still  in  the  vale  the  village  bells  ring  round, 
Still  in  Llewellyn  hall  the  jests  resound ; 
For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there. 
Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer, 
And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 
The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 
A  few  short  years,  and  then  these  sounds  shall  hail 
The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale ; 
So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man. 
Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran. 
Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sirloin ; 
The  ale,  now  brew'd,  in  floods  of  amber  shine ; 
And  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaze, 
'Mid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyisli  days, 
The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 
"'Twas  on  these  knees  he  sat  so  oft  and  smiled." 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze ; 
Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white ;  and  hynms  be  simg, 
And  violets  scatter'd  round ;  and  old  and  young, 
In  every  cottage-porch,  with  garlands  green. 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  scene; 
While  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side. 
Moves  in  her  virgin  vail  the  gentle  bride. 

And  once,  alas !  nor  in  a  distant  hour. 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower ; 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen, 
And  weepings  heard  where  only  joy  has  been; 
When,  by  his  children  borne,  ancl  from  his  door. 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more, 
He  rests  in  holv  earth  with  them  that  went  before 


KtlOEBS. 

And  nich  in  huauui  [ite;  to  ^Ihluii  on, 
It  ^limmen  like  >  mdcor,  ruxl  ut  golMl 
Ytt  is  iltd  tale,  brivf  tlirmKh  >t  bp,  m  MnMBi 
As  fiill,  mclhinlu,  of  vild  snil  wtoidnH*  umIiq^ 
An  luiT  ihal  ilic  wuiUcrine  triba  reqan^ 
Slrelct'd  in  ibe  de^en  tnunil  lliclr  evcaing  flpt; 
As  imr  Himg  of  oM,  in  liall  ur  bo««T. 
To  mumtrel 'harps  at  Diidnighl'H  wilcliiBK  boorl 

Tfae  hour  luriTes.  Uie  mameni  wt»li'd  tni  ti . 
The  (-liild  i;^  bom,  by  many  a  pang  i^ildwi'da 
And  now  the  moiher'a  t»x  Iuh  rau^t  bis  cfj; 
I  )h,  grant  the  clienib  Ut  her  askins  e;e  1 
lie  coiD<s, — »he  clasps  hioi.  To  her  bonota  p 
Ue  driukii  tfae  balm  of  life  and  ilnifu  to  r    ' 

Her  by  her  Hmile  hnw  Man  llie  xtntnge 
How  Roon  by  his  the  glmi  difn'ovety  nhQwsl 
Ah  to  her  lipa  the  lifta  ihe  lorely  boy, 
Wbnt  anawering  looks  of  gympatliy  Bud  joy  I 
He  walks, — he  x^kc.    Id  iuany_  n  broken  v 
Hie  wnnL<,  his  wishm,  nnd  his  (p-ieb  are  hearu. 
And  ever,  ever  to  her  lap  he  fliwt, 
AVIien  mny  Sleep  coinui  on  with  fteel  ourpruKi 
I»ek'd  in  hvt  tfiM,  bi*  arms  acrow  her  fluns, 
(Thai  nnine  moHt  dear  furvrer  on  liiF  liniitrne,) 
Ah  vitli  Hoft  aoceata  roand  her  nei'k  lie  clinjn 


Itrealbe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kin  tor  kin  iinpwt; 
Walch  o'er  hi»  glnmbem  like  the  brooding  dov^ 
And,  if  she  can,  exbamt  a  mollisr'fl  IqtoI 

But  tioon  a  noblor  task  demanihi  her  canv  ■ 

Apart  iihe  joinn  hi*  little  hands  iu  pri^'er,  M 

TuUitig  of  Ilini  who  sees  in  secret  thei 
And  now  tlie  volume  on  Ler  knee  ban 
Ilia  wandering  eye — now  nianv  a  wlitun 


Neve  ,      .  ,   .      , 

niH  moving,  murmuring  lijH  i 


™«rt, 


nahl 
u  tlioug 


She  Kna  an  only  cbilil— her  name  Gin^Tna, — 
Thejny,  the  pride  of  an  indulKenl  fiuber; 
And  in  her  fifteenth  year  betxunv  &  bride, 
Mnrrj-ing  an  only  eon,  PnuipfBPo  Doria, 
Her  playraale  from  her  birtli,  and  bet  nrat  lank 

Just  an  she  looks  tberr  in  a  bridal  4tttv», 
She  waa  all  gentlenoH,  all  gaytiy, 
Her  praiika  tfae  fiivorile  tfaenit-  of  ervry  kmgao. 


I 


1  - 1  tuirK  now  luit  mj  Y'mtrttr  b*t««M  mv  I  taan  b«ia.    IT  tb4  mr  h)  Imna  ka  Uin 
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But  now  Uie  day  was  come,  tlie  day,  the  hour ; 
Now  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preached  decorum ; 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youtli,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  hor  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  wa8  the  joy  ;  but  at  tlie  nuptial  feast, 
"When  all  sate  down,  the  bride  herself  was  wanting; 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found  !     Her  father  cried, 
"  'Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love !" 
And  filFd  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook, 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing,  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still. 
Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas !  she  wa^  not  to  be  found ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  any  thing  be  guess'd, 
But  that  she  was  not ! 

Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and,  embarking, 
Flun^  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turks. 
Orsini  lived ;  and  long  might  you  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something,^ 
Something  he  could  not  find, — he  knew  not  what. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless,  then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgotten, 
When  on  an  idle  day.  a  day  of  search 
'Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery, 
That  moldering  chest  was  noticed ;  and  'twas  said. 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra, 
"  Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking  place?" 
'Twas  done  as  soon  as  said ;  but  on  tlie  way 
It  burst,  it  fell ;  and  lo  I  a  skeleton. 
With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 
A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 
All  else  had  perish'd — save  a  wedding-ring 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy. 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 
"  Ginevra." 

There  then  had  she  found  a  grave  I 
Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself, 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy ; 
When  a  spring-lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there. 
Fastened  her  down  forever ! 


A   WISH, 

Mine  be  a  cot  iK^ide  the  hill ; 

A  beehive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear , 
A  wDlowjr  brook  that  turns  a  mill, 

With  many  a  fall,  siiall  linger  near. 
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The  swallow  oft  beneath  my  thatch 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest; 

Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guect. 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew ; 

And  Lacy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  village  church,  among  the  trees, 

Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  given. 

With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 
And  point  with  tajHir  spire  to  heaven. 


UUGII  MILLER,  1802-1S56, 

Hugh  Miller,  "the  stonc-masnn  of  Cromarty,"*  was  bom  October 
His  only  Education,  in  the  scholastic  sense  of  the  term,  was  receive 
grammar-school  in  his  native  town;  and  yet  ho  is  scarcely  less  remai 
a  master  of  picturesque  English  prose  than  as  a  practical  geologist  Oi 
school,  at  seventeen,  he  began  to  work  as  a  stone-mason,  and  continue 
labor  till  his  thirty-fourth  year,  devoting,  however,  all  his  leisure  mn 
researches  in  natural  history,  and  to  the  enlargement  of  his  literar 
ledge, — Shakspcare,  Milton,  and  Bacon  being  his  favorite  authors, 
his  companions  in  lal>or  were  of  exceptionable  habits,  and  it  seems  w 
that  he  escaped  falling  into  the  same;  but  lot  him  tell  his  own  siory.- 

THE   TUHNIXO-POINT  IN  HIS  LIFE. 

In  laying  down  the  foundation-stone  of  one  of  the  larger 
huilt  tlii:^  year  by  Uncle  David  and  his  partner,  the  wc 
had  a  royal  **  founding  pint,"  and  two  whole  glasses  of  the  t* 
came  to  my  nharc.  A  full-grown  man  would  not  have  da 
gill  of  usquebaugh'  an  overdose,  but  it  was  considerab 
much  for  me ;  and  when  the  party  broke  up,  and  I  got  h 
my  books,  I  found,  as  I  opened  the  pajjes  of  a  favorite  i 
the  letters  dancing  before  my  eyes,  and  tliat  I  could  no 
master  the  sense.  I  have  the  volume  at  present  before  i 
small  edition  of  the  Essays  of  Bacon,  a  good  deal  worn 
corners  by  the  friction  of  the  jwcket, — for  of  Bacon  I  never 
The  conclition  into  which  I  had  brought  myself  was,  I  fe 
of  degradation.  I  had  sunk,  by  my  own  act,  for  the  tim< 
lower  level  of  intelligence  than  that  on  which  it  was.mypri 
to  be  placed;  and  though  the  stat€  could  have  been  no 


1  A  town  in  tlio  north  of  Scotland.  I  other  splrlta,  with  nUstniidDnamMf*" 

s  A  ttrong  comitound  liquor  of  brandy  and  |  spicM. 
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favorable  one  for  forming  a  resolution,  I  in  that  hour  determined 
that  I  should  never  again  sacrifice  ray  capacity  of  intellectual 
enjoyment  to  a  drinking  usage;  and,  with  Grod's  help,  I  was 
enabled  to  hold  by  the  determination.  *  *  *  I  see,  in  looking 
T)ack  on  this  my  first  year  of  labor,  a  dangerous  point,  at  which^ 
in  the  attempt  to  escape  from  the  sense  of  depression  and  fatigue, 
the  craving  appetite  of  the  confirmed  tippler  might  have  been 
formed. 

He  opened  his  brilliant  literary  career,  in  1829,  by  publishing  a  volume  of 
Ptjenvi*  by  a  Stone- MaHon,  which  was  well  received,  and  soon  after  Letters  on 
ike  Herring  Fishery^  descriptive  of  a  fisher's  life  at  sea,  which  gave  evidence 
of  his  nice  observing  faculties  and  of  his  pure  P^nglish  stylo.  After  about  six- 
teen years  spent  with  his  haninier  and  chisel,  he  became,  after  his  marriage, 
accountant  in  a  Cromarty  bank.  In  this  position  about  six  years  were  spent, 
during  which  his  chief  literary  performance  was  Scenes  and  Legends  in  the 
North  of  Bcoiland,  or  the  Traditional  History  of  Cromarty.  The  Church  of 
Bcotland  was  at  that  time  deeply  agitated  by  the  "Non-Intrusion  principle," * 
and  Mr.  Miller's  feelings  being  all  on  the  side  of  the  Non-Intrusionists,  he 
irrote  two  powerful  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  which  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion that  he  was  selected  in  1840  to  edit  the  Edinburgh  Witness.  Accordingly 
he  removed  to  that  city,  and  entered  at  once  upon  his  duties  as  editor,  which 
itation  he  filled  with  signal  ability  to  the  day  of  his  death.  But,  amid  all 
the  toils  and  distractions  of  journalism,  he  continued  to  cultivate  his  darling 
studies.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  1841;  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its 
People,  1847;  Foot-Prints  of  the  Creator,  1850;  a  charming  autobiography  en- 
titled My  Schools  and  Srhoolma-stcrs,  1851 :  and  The  Testimony  of  the  Bocks,  1857; 
give  evidence  of  his  unceasing  toil.  Indeed,  his  labors  were  altogether  too 
much  for  him:  his  brain  gave  way,  and  in  a  moment  of  aberration  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  existence  at  Portobello.  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1856.  His  last  work  named  above  he  had  completed  for  the  press, 
but  it  was  not  published  till  the  next  year.  Two  other  works — The  Cruise  of 
the  £etseyy  a  geological  voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  and  The  Sketch-Book  of  Popular 
Geology — were  edited  by  his  widow  after  his  deoth.^ 

There  may  be  more  scientific  and  learned  geologists  on  the  roll  of  English 
Bcholars  than  Hugh  Miller,  but  no  one  has  done  so  much  to  make  the  study 
of  geology  interesting  and  popular,  and  htirdly  any  one  has  equalled  him  in 
the  grace,  purity,  and  varied  wplendor  of  his  style.  He  presents,  too,  a  noble 
example  of  what  self-education  ran  do  for  a  man;  and  whether  regarded  as 
the  fearless  and  independent  writer,  or  the  scientific  and  Christian  scholar. 
showing  how  the  works  of  Go«l  are  in  harmony  with  His  Word,'  his  character 
will  ever  claim  the  respect  and  reverence  of  posterity. 


*  That  no  pCTBon  shonlrt,  by  the  law  or  cm*-    mxh.  "  Wliile  yon  hnrp  be«n  condemned  as  a 


torn  of  putroiiAge.  be  thmnt  upon,  or  nitnuifd 
into,  a  i)«ri«h  aguinfft  the  wiuhc*  of  a  innjority 
of  the  parinhioner*. 

s  Fine  editions  of  all  hirt  wrtrkA  have  l>een 
pnbllahe*]  by  Oould  A  Uncoln.  BoHt<m. 

*  In  bis  dedication  of  Thf.  Testimany  of  the 
Retcks  to  James  Miller,  ProfeoKor  of  Surgery 
in  the  UniTorsity  of  Edinburgh,  hu  beantifiilly 


physiolofcist  for  aMtt>rting  thnt  the  human 
framework,  when  fairly  wrought  during  the 
week,  is  greatly  the  better  for  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbath,  T  have  been  deiicribM  by  the  same 
pen  as  one  of  the  wretched  class  of  persons 
wht)  teach  thnt  geology,  rightly  undMrstood, 
does  not  conflict  with  Revelation." 


tliiiikiiiL'  "1    the   j'.'i-si::!-  I 
*  Tlii>  ( ircck  of   iln-   unij 
uilinircd  by  .sjlmhirs  mid 
force,  was  not  acciuinMl,  a 
ordiiiurv  wav,  but  lbniu« 
Here,  then,  inunoilialt'ly  ui 
embodied,  not,  as  in  many  < 
detaih  of  a  miracle,  but  t> 
strange!     Had  the  uhl  tal 
with  what  an  awe-struck  t 
characters  traced  uj)on  thci 
that  I  have  failed  Xn  rcmcii 
Epi^*tle^»,  miracubjusly  imj)rc. 
nimd,  I  posseifsed  a.<  .«i;rnilic. 
which  the  in8crij)ti()n  miracuh 
upon  the  stone  could  p<>>sil)ly 

r/.'.irA'.V  r 

Was  it  the  sound  of  the  di:^ 
the  low  moan  of  the  breeze,  a 
wood?  Oh,  that  hoarse  v<»i('( 
iirst  began: — where  has  it  nn 
amid  the  calm  of  the  arid  a 
rises  and  no  streandet  flows,  ji 
march  amid  the  blinding  glar 
rays  of  the  ficr#"> 
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the  crags,  where  they  jut  from  beneath  the  ice  into  the  mist- 
wreath  ;  and  his  later  beaches,  stage  beyond  stage,  terrace  the  de- 
scending slopes.  Where  has  the  great  destroyer  not  been, — the 
devourer  of  continents,  the  blue  foaming  dragon,  whose  vocation 
it  is.  to  eat  up  the  land  ?  His  ice-floes  have  alike  furrowed  the 
flat  steppes  of  Siberia  and  the  rocky  flanks  of  Schehallion,  and 
his  nummulites  and  fish  lie  embedded  in  great  stones  of  the  pyra- 
kliids  hewn  in  the  times  of  the  old  Pharaohs,  and  in  rocky  folds 
tt(  Lebanon  still  untouched  by  the  tool.  Bo  long  as  Ocean  exists, 
fhere  must  be  disintegration,  dilapidation,  change ;  and  sliouJd 
the  time  ever  arrive  when  the  elevatory  agencies,  motionlesvS  and 
chill,  shall  sleep  within  their  profound  depths  to  awaken  no  more, — 
and  should  the  sea  still  continue  to  impel  its  currents  and  to  roll  its 
"Waves, — every  continent  and  island  would  at  length  di£aj>j)car, 
and  again,  as  of  old,  "  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up," 

**  A  nhoreless  ocean  tumble  round  the  globe." 

Was  it  with  reference  to  this  principle,  so  recently  recognized, 
that  we  are  so  ex])ressly  told  in  the  Apocalypse  respecting  the 
renovated  earth,  in  which  the  state  of  tnings  shall  be  fixed  and 
eternal,  that  **  there  shall  be  no  more  sea'*?  or  are  we  to  n»gard 
the  revelation  as  the  mere  hieroglyphic — the  pictured  shape — of 
aomc  analogous  moral  truth  ?  "  Reasoning  from  what  we  know/* 
— and  what  else  remains  to  us? — an  earth  without  a  sea  would  be 
an  eiirth  without  rain,  without  vegetation,  without  life, — a  dead 
and  doleful  planet  of  waste  places,  such  as  the  tek'Sco])e  reveals 
to  us  in  the  moon.  And  yet  the  ocean  does  seem  peculiarly  a 
creature  of  time, — of  all  the  great  agents  of  vicissitude  and 
change,  the  most  influential  and  untiring ;  and  to  a  state  in  which 
there  shall  be  no  vicissitude  and  no  change — in  which  the  carth- 

3uake  shall  not  heave  from   beneath,  nor  the  mountains  wear 
own  and  the  continents  melt  away — it  seems  inevitably  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  "  no  more  sea." 

THE    THUE  IIArriXESS   OF  WOHKrSO-}fEX. 

My  advice  to  young  working-men  desirous  of  bettering  their 
circumstances,  and  adding  to  the  amount  of  their  enjoyment,  is 
a  very  simple  one.  Do  not  seek  happiness  in  what  is  misnamed 
pleasure;  seek  it  rather  in  what  is  termed  study.  Keep  your 
consciences  clear,  your  curiosity  fresh,  and  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  your  minds.  You  will  gain  nothing  by 
attending  Chartist  meetings.  The  fellows  who  speak  nonsense 
with  fluency  at  these  assemblies,  and  deem  their  nonsense  elo- 
quence, are  totally  unable  to  help  either  you  or  themselves ;  or, 
if  they  do  succeed  in  helping  themselves,  it  will  be  all  at  your 
expense.     Leave  them  to  harangue  unheeded,  and  set  yourselvev^ 


to  occupy  your  leisure  houre  in  making  yourseWefl  wiser  m 
Irfarii  to  tniike  a  riglil  ii?e  of  your  eyes;  the  coniiuonc^t  thiq 
ftrc  worth  looking  at, — even  stones  nnd  weeds,  and  the  iii<iafu 
liar  nnimals.  Kead  rood  books,  not  forgeltinff  the  best  of  ill 
there  ia  more  true  philosophy  in  the  Itible  than  in  every  work* 
every  sceptic  that  ever  wrote;  and  we  would  be  all  ini«nl>li 
cretitures  without  it,  and  none  more  iniseriiblo  than  you.  Vm 
are  jealous  of  the  upper  classes ;  and  perlinpa  it  is  too  true  tM 
with  some  good,  you  have  received  niuch  evil  at  their  haii(l«-  I 
must  be  confessed  they  have  hitherljs  been  doing  miii|iaratM 
little  for  you,  and  a  great  deal  for  themselven.  But  upper 
lower  classes  there  must  be,  so  long  as  the  world  luela ;  and  il 
is  only  one  way  in  which  your  jealousy  of  tlieiu  can  he 
directed.  Do  not  let  them  got  abend  of  you  in  iul«lligciii.«, 
would  be  alike  unwise  and  unjust  to  attempt  casting  (fieiu  dsW 
to  your  own  level,  and  no  class  would  suffer  more  iu  the  attoiip 
than  yourselves,  for  you  would  only  be  clearing  the  way,  am 
immense  expense  of  blood,  and  under  a  treiucndous  prouun  of 
misery,  for  another  and  iierhaps  worse  aristocracy,  with  aii* 
secoud  Cromwell  or  Napoleon  at  their  head.  Society.  homMf 
is  ill  a  state  of  continual  flux;  gome  iu  the  upper  classes  aref  ' 
time  to  time  going  down,  and  some  of  you  from  time  tu  1 
mounting  up  to  take  their  places,— always  the  more  steady 
intelligent  among  you,  remember ;  and  if  all  your  minrb  ^ 
cultivated,  not  merely  intellectually,  but  morally  also,  you  Wtrtii 
find  yourselves,  as  a  body,  in  the  possession  of  &  power  whit 
evciv  charter  in  Ihe  world  could  not  confer  upon  you.  and  «Ud 
all  lliR  tyranny  or  injustice  of  the  world  could  not  withstfUuL 

THE  /.AST  VAY  Of  CUEATIOS. 

Again  the  night  descends,  for  the  fifth  day  lias  closwij  uk 
nioniing  breaks  on  the  sixth  and  last  day  of  criuition.  Orftll 
and  liea^ts  of  the  fields  graze  on  the  plains ;  the  tliirkttkinoW 
rhiriiH.erfjf  wallows  in  the  marshes  ;  thesqualhipiMipotamiwriMllM 
iiiiiuji:!  the  reeds,  or  plvinges  sullenlv  into  the  rivur;  great  Iienb 
i)f  I'lijihunl.s  seek  tlieir  food  amid  the  young  herba^  aS  ^ 
w.oii-;  while  animals  of  fiercer  nature — the  lion,  llie  leotttrii 
and  the  bear — harbor  in  de«j)  caves  till  the  evcnin;?.  or  lie  i< 
wait  ior  their  prey  amid  tangled  thickets,  or  beneath  some  broki« 
bank.  At  length,  as  the  day  wanes  and  ibc  t^ndows  loDg(lirS< 
man,  the  responsible  lord  of  creation,  formtxt  i»  Oud'a  eiin 
image,  is  introduced  upon  the  scene,  and  the  wurk  of  craitiM 
ceases  ibrever  upon  the  earth.  The  night  falls  once  more  upon  tl* 
prospect,  and  there  dawns  yet  anothnr  morrow, — the  nmrrow  nf 
God'a  rest, — that  DivVae  fe»>aWftv'\ti -nVvcV Www ^?  n  ;i  r- 
nlivf  hhoT,  and  wbic^i,  "Md«.A  wni  «■»*«**&"  \^> 
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days  that  had  gone  before,  has  as  its  special  object  the  moral 

.  elevation  and  final  redemption  of  man.     And  over  U  no  evening 

ifl  represented  in  the  record  as  falling,  for  its  special  work  is  not 

yet  complete.     Such  seems  to  have  been  the  sublime  panorama 

of  creation  exhibited  in  vision  of  old  to 

"  The  shepherd  who  first  tanpjht  the  chosen  seed, 
In  tlie  l)eginning  how  the  heavens  and  eiutli 
RoHe  out  of  chautf ;" 

•nd,  rightly  understood,  I  know  not  a  single  scientific  truth  that 
anilitates  against  even  the  minutest  or  least  prominent  of  its 
flails. 


THOMAS  DICK,  llH-lSol. 

Few  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  a  higher  claim  upon  the  respect 

id  gratitude  of  the  world  than  the  venerable  Christian  philosopher,  Dr. 
Vhomat  Dick.  He  was  born  near  Dundee,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1774. 
^18  lather,  a  linen  manufacturer,  was  distinguished  no  less  for  his  intelligence 
"thmn  for  his  eminent  Christian  charuct4}r;  and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  exem- 
plary piety,  taught  him  to  read  the  N«»-w  Tostameut  before  he  entered  any 
■ebool :  thus  he  had  the  early  advantages  of  the  best  of  all  schools, — a  truly 
C/bristian  home. 

A  simple  incident  early  directed  the  studies  of  Dr.  Dick  to  astronomy.  When 
odIj  nine  years  old,  while  walking  in  his  father's  garden  in  the  evening,  his 
«Lttentiou  was  directed  by  a  maid-servant  to  the  north,  which  was  quite  sud- 
fienly  illuminated  by  the  Aurora  B(.>realis.  lie  was  struck  with  amazement  as 
"ymvW  as  terror;  and  so  powerful  was  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  that 
lie  was  early  led  to  make  eager  inquiries  for  such  books  as  would  reveal  to  him 
■ome  of  the  mysteries  of  astronomy  and  meteorology;  and  he  actually  con- 
structed a  rude  telescoj)e  hijnself,  by  which  he  could  see  the  rings  of  Saturn. 
^ifl  father,  seeing  the  strong  bent  of  his  son's  mind,  had  good  sense  enough  not 
to  keep  bim  any  longer  in  his  factory,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  to 
•tudy  liutin,  with  the  view  of  entering  the  university. 

In  1794  he  became  a  student  of  tlie  University  of  Edi)iburgh.  and  in  the 
•pring  of  1795  was  nominated  teacher  to  the  Orphans'  Hospital  in  that  city. 
]Qere  be  continued  two  years,  and  then  left  to  pursue  his  academical  studies. 
In  1801,  having  gone  through  the  regular  course  of  study  as  a  student  of 
dirinity  in  the  Secession  Church,  he  obtained  his  license  and  began  to  preach, 
%nd  for  several  years  officiated  in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  On  being  in- 
vited to  superintend  a  school  connected  with  the  Secession  Church  at  Methvcn, 
Ke  accepted  the  call.  Here  he  instituted  classes  for  the  teaching  of  the  sciences 
to  the  people,  and  projected  the  plan  of  those  libraries  for  the  working  classcb 
"Which  are  now  so  common  in  England.  After  ten  years  of  gratifying  awd  %\iq,- 
eeaaful  labor  at  Methren^  he  removed  to  an  educational  estabVvsVimctvt  ttLVT?cTV\\, 
^nd  during  ten  more  jrears  he  taught,  studied,  and  wrote,  aud  ivnftW^  \>\u\\.V\^ 


lii-  lit*'  M  f-li-liritv  (li'-i-rvfillv  < 
tin;  osliiiialiuii  of  ull  Q0*'*<\  ni«ii. 


TIIK    TEXPi 

Knowledge  has  a  teiulen 
enpijred  in   its  pursuit :   it 
VDtaries  nu>ro  iinn  and  pern 
untl  statesmen, — i'speeially 
eiples  and  virtuous  dispositii 
Hiniilurity  of  ])ursuits  gradu 
judiees,  and  tend  to  deniolisl 
of  nations  have  thrown  arou 
whether  Englisli,  Swedish,  I 
inaintaiu  an  intimate  and  afi* 
other  on  every  suhject  of  littM 
the  antipathies  of  their  resj)t 
fact  that,  during  the  late  wa 
high,  the  National  Institute  c 
discussion  of  scientific  questio 
nations,  not  even  cxcei)ting  t 
IKJtition ;    and  one  of  our  co 
actually  ohtaincd  one  of  the 
these  honorary  awards. 

When  knowledge  is  conjoii 
tian  precept,  "  Thou  k^^"^*  ' 
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sessor  will  easily  be  made  to  enter  into  such  considerations  as  the 
following,  and  to  feel  their  force : — That  all  men,  to  whatever 
nation  or  tribe  they  belong,  are  the  children  of  one  Almighty 
Parent,  endowed  with  the  same  corporeal  organs,  the  same  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  the  same  lineaments  of  the  Divine  image, — 
that  they  are  subject  to  the  same  animal  and  intellectual  wants, 
exposed  to  the  same  accidents  and  calamities,  and  susceptible  of 
the  same  pleasures  and  enjoyments, — that  they  have  the  same 
capacities  for  attaining  to  higher  degrees  of  knowledge  and  feli- 
city, and  enjoy  the  same  hopes  and  prospects  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tality,— that  6od  distributes  among  them  all  thousands  of  bene- 
fits, embellishing  their  habitations  with  the  same  rural  beauties, 
clausing  the  same  sun  to  enlighten  them,  the  same  vital  air  to 
make  their  lungs  play,  and  the  same  rain  and  dews  to  irrigate 
their  ground  and  ripen  their  fields  to  harvest, — that  they  are  all 
capable  of  performing  noble  achievements,  heroic  exploits,  vast 
snterprises ;  of  displaying  illusstrious  virtues,  and  of  making  im- 
portant discoveries  and  improvements, — that  they  are  all  con- 
aected  together  by  numerous  ties  and  relations,  preparing  for 
sach  other  the  bounties  of  nature  and  the  productions  of  art,  and 
jonveying  them  by  sea  and  land  from  one  country  to  another ; 
)ne  nation  furnishing  tea,  another  sugar,  another  wine,  another 
dlk,  another  cotton,  and  another  distributing  its  manufactures 
n  both  hemispheres  of  the  globe, — in  short,  that  they  are  all  under 
;he  moral  government  of  the  same  omnipotent  Being,  who  "  hath 
nade  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  all 
;he  earth,  who  hath  determined  the  boundaries  of  their  habita- 
ions,"  who  carries  them  yearly  around  the  centre  of  light  and 
leat,  and  who  "  gives  them  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  sea- 
M)n8,  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness."  How  various, 
:hen,  the  ties,  how  sacred  and  indissoluble  the  bonds,  which 
(hould  unite  men  of  all  nations !  Every  man,  whether  he  be  a 
lew  or  a  Greek,  a  barbarian  or  a  Scythian,  a  Turk  or  a  French- 
nan,  a  German  or  a  Swede,  a  Hottentot  or  an  Indian,  an  English- 
nan  or  a  Chinese,  is  to  be  considered  as  our  kinsman  and  our 
jrother,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  be  embraced  with  benevolence 
ind  affection.  In  whatever  region  of  the  globe  he  resides,  what- 
jver  customs  or  manners  he  adopts,  and  to  whatever  religious 
ijstem  he  adheres,  he  is  a  member  of  the  same  family  to  which 
fe  all  belong.  And  sliall  we  feel  indifferent  to  our  brethren, 
fhall  we  indulge  resentment  and  hostility  towards  them,  because 
hey  are  separated  from  us  by  a  river,  by  a  channel,  by  an  arm 
)f  the  sea,  by  a  range  of  mountains,  or  by  an  arbitrary  line 
Irawn  by  the  jealousy  of  despot.s,  or  because  their  government 
md  policy  are  different  from  ours?  Ought  we  not,  on  the  con- 
;rary,  to  take  a  cordial  interest  in  every  thing  that  concerns 

;hem, — ^to  rejoice  in  their  prosperity,  to  feel  compassion  on  ac- 

44s 
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count  of  the  ravages,  desolation,  and  tniMry  wbiclt  error  ni 
fully,  vice  and  tyranny,  may  have  produced  aiinmg  tht-ia,  uul  ID 
alleviate,  to  the  utiuot^t  of  our  power,  tlie  miafoi'luiiui  anil  -i^ 
pressioDs  under  wliich  they  groun?  Keasou,  as  Mell  a*  Clu» 
tianity,  epurus  at  tlie  narrow-minded  palrioticm  wliicli  cmJ 
ita  regards  to  a  partieiilur  country,  and  would  promote  itt 
tcreab<  by  any  means,  although  it  shoatd  prove  injurioiu  to  ViftJ 
other  iinlioD.  Whatever  tends  to  the  gcniM-ul  good  of  the  nhm 
human  family  will  uttimately  be  found  cuuducivo  to  Utt  m^ 
perity  and  happinesa  of  every  particular  uatiou  tuid  trilx' ;  imk, 
on  the  other  hand,  a.  selfish  and  ungenerous  con<lui:t  tunrii 
other  communities,  and  an  attempt  ta  lujura  or  dif^radu 
will  seldom  fait  to  deprive  us  of  the  benofita  we  wished  to  t 
and  to  expose  us  to  the  evils  we  intended  to  avoK.  Such  tipp«tf, 
in  fact,  to  be  the  principles  of  God's  moral  covernnieul  amow 
the  nations,  and  bhcIi  the  snnctjons  l>y  which  lin-  I«w»  of  natunu 
justice  are  enforced. 

OX  THE  IIEXEFITS   WHICH  W'OULTt  FLOW  TO  THE  WOIll.tl.  WgH 

cuvETorsMiss  r.vvBn.Mi.vKD,  A.VD  AX  orrosiTX  puts 

PIIEYMLINO  IN  CHRISTIAIt  SOOIKTY. 

Ware  the  covetous  principle  completely  undermined, 
consequently,  were  wealth  applied  to  ita  legitimate  obj(-oti,  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  the  Creator,  every  thine  rtijuiaitelo 
promote  tho  physical  oonifort  aud  the  moral  ami  iut'illwtiul 
eujoyment  of  man  in  tills  world,  and  his  preparation  for  n  fotuie 
state  of  happincjis,  might,  at  no  dietaut  period,  bo  Npeedilf 
cflii'ted.  Even  the  physical  aspect  of  the  globa  might  be  renw 
vated,  and  its  barren  dew,Tts  traoafomjed  into  a  sctDc  of  lerO'tilJ 
and  beauty,  bo  that  "  the  wilderneas  and  the  solitary  placo"  rniglt 
be  made  "  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  Although  tbc 
inordinate  love  of  money  \a"the  root  of  alt  cril,"  yd  the  proper 
distribution  of  it,  on  the  foundation  of  ChriHliaa  printiplis,  loaj 
be  pronounced  to  be  the  goune  of  ait  go»d. 

We  huve  already  shown  that  the  almost  universal  prevalau* 
of  <-ovcfousiu-ss  has  been  the  cause  of  moat  of  tho  wafH  and  dc 
vaatutioiis  whirh  have  convulsed  the  world,  and  tho  eouroe  of 
most  of  the  evils  and  t^uHcrings  under  which  the  human  nra 
have  groaned  in  every  age.  And  it  might  likewise  be  demon- 
strated that  the  proper  application  of  wealth  would  go  fiir  W 
undermine,  and  ultimately  to  deatroj",  all  «u<'li  uvil*,  and  to  ilifiW 
among  all  ranks  a  degree  of  bappme^  and  loinfort  whicJi  hw 
never  yet  been  enjoyed  in  any  period  muc^c  uian  finit  vlolutMl  the 
law  of  his  Creator.  It  Ls  scarcely  conceivable,  at  fiist  vit'w,  «li»l 
iiujumerablc  benefits,  ot  Qvery  descri^tiou,  mifrbt  ho  DDufemdBli 
our  /e/iow-men,  and  on  tW  vjoAA  ftV\w%e,\>-j    "  — >=  --'^™ 
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1  and  Christian  principles,  of  the  riches  which  we  at  this 
!nt  possess. 

,  into  what  a  blissful  scene  might  this  ruin  of  a  world  yet 
nsformcd,  were  covetousness  thoroughly  subdued,  and  were 
those  who  profess  to  be  Christians  to  come  forth  with 
mity,  and  lay  down  their  superfluous  treasures  at  the  foot 
I  cross !     In  the  short  space  of  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 

0  come,  we  might  behold  celestial  light  diffusing  its  radiance 
the  most  distant  and  benighted  regions  of  the  globe ;  the 
di  the  nations  abolished ;  the  savage  raised  to  the  dignity 

moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  his  mind  adorned  with 
iauties  of  holiness ;  the  instruments  of  warfare  broken  to 
3,  and  peace  shedding  its  benign  influence  over  the  world  ; 
es  erected  in  every  land  for  the  worship  of  the  God  and 
r  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  the  minds  of  the  young  irra- 

with  Divine  knowledge,  and  rising  up  in  wisdom,  and  in 
with  God  and  man ;  the  principle  of  crime  extirpated,  and 
v  and  wTetchedness  banished  from  the  earth ;  the  moral 
ness  of  the  heathen  world  cultivated  and  adorned  with 
heavenly  virtue  and  grace ;  the  wastes  and  w'ilds  of  the 
transformed  into  fertile  regions,  and  arrayed  in  all  the 
[?8  of  Eden ;  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  nations  changed 
►enevolence,  and  a  friendly  and  harmonious  intercourse 
shed  between  all  the  tribes  and  families  of  the  earth ! 

THE  TUIiOXE  OF  GOD. 

iScripturcs  frequently  refer  to  a  particular  place,  circum- 
,  or  manifestation,  termed  the  throne  of  God,  as  in  the 
ng  passages : — "  Heaven  is  my  thronCy  and  the  earth  is  my 
ol."  "  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,^* 
irions  high  throne^  from  the  beginning,  is  the  place  of  thy 
ary."  **  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and 
iiim  day  and  night  in  his  temple."  "  Blessing,  and  honor, 
ory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne." 
and  similar  expressions  and  representations  must  be  con- 

1  either  a^i  merely  mc^taphorical,  or  as  referring  to  some 
liar  region  of  the  universe  where  the  Divine  glory  is  re- 
,  in  some  ])(H'uliarly  magnificent  manner,  from  material 
,  and  where  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  character  are 
illustriously  displayed.  If  there  be  a  reference  to  the 
or  and  magnitude  of  a  particular  portion  of  creation,  there 
stronomical  idea  which  may  help  us  to  form  some  concep- 
f  this  "glorious  high  throne"  which  is  the  peculiar  resi- 
of  the  Eternal.  It  is  now  considered  by  astronomers  as 
probable,  if  not  certain,  from  late  observations,  from  the 

of  gravitation,   and   other  circumstances,   that  all   the 
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Bvstema  of  the  universe  revolve  round  0 
tliut  tiiia  centre  may  bear  ns  grant  a  jirupuriiuti,  in  point  ol 
magnitude,  to  the  universal  assemblage  of  antc-ni*,  lu  ihc  *ut 
docs  to  Ilia  surrounding  planets;  and  eince  our  auu  is  livt  hus 
dred  times  larger  than  the  eartii  and  all  the  other  planeU  ui 
their  entellitc!)  taken  together,  on  the  same  scale  such  ft  osotnl 
body  would  be  five  hundred  times  larger  than  all  the  ejstenu  nJ 
vorlds  in  the  universe.  Here,  then,  may  be  a  vwit  univcneot 
itself,  au  example  of  material  creation  exuowllng  all  tbtt  iwtil 
magnitude  and  splendor,  and  in  which  are  blcndtxl  the  glonMtl 
every  other  aystem.  If  this  \i  in  reality  lb«  roito,  it  nuiy,  aU 
the  most  emphatic  propriety,  tie  termed  llie  (Aroiifl  of  iJwC*.^^ 
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I>i>ici.i9  JcnRULn,  drnmatist.  jourDBlitt,  and  Diiu^cllaiiaoiw  WrilWi'* 
in  Louilivi.  Juuuary  3,  ISOH.  Uia  father  wu  maotgiir  of  Ah»flriie«B  Tb«BM 
Btid  hi^ncc  liiB  early  tsilc  fur  the  drama.  Bat  tlin  gmnd  rralilira  of  nanl  mi 
fare  by  w hifli  he  ww  »umiim4ed  mnde  thu  itron^r  impr#uiMi  spoil  Itw  l«J 
ami  be  Bought  iind  obUiinod  a  midihijimiiit'B  appainUnmt  In  tba  MTtIm 
^'hva  Iho  war  with  NnpolwD  was  over,  he  vai  apprentleod  lu  a  prtcW;  «« 
hm  his  liternry  tii!.tr>9  w.Te  derelopMl.  Afliir  hi>  boars  of  IsIkt  h*  i«HHi 
bimivir  li<  lio-ik:^,  IK'  diiL'riif  u'hirh  woa  Sba1up«ara,  and  miidt  liinnrlf  ■«''- 
of  scveml  languu^n.  Hit  first  dramaliir  productinn  wM  Bloek.ff^  gi— , 
oue  of  the  tnouL  gmpular  dramu  of  nodcm  times.  At  •  Utir  prriol  b«  p* 
iluccd  Evvcral  fire-act  comedies,  the  bal-knuwD  of  whwh  Wc  ^M  aonta  Mi 
dcrl.  nod  TAc  Babbla  tjf  a  Day.'  But  his  fania  rtsla  Oiare  sccuTvlj  np««  U 
norcli.  skctohos.  and  essays.  Ill*  Jtm  o/  dmriKlrr  »*«  origiualljr  pyUiifca 
in  BlaetviaL  tn  lUi  he  joined  the  staff  of  J>sn>rA,  oJid  cnntriltiKW  to  lbs 
pcriodiiiil  A  Sloiy  of  a  FralXer.  PkiuA's  L<Uen  la  kii  Smi.  and  TAtf  n-ttk  la 
funJ,  of  vrorld-nide  Came.  Later  appeared  Tlu  Ckrtmidti  qf  ClOBtnintkf-^ki 
kindllMl  and  most  delighlful  of  all  his  books.— and  tbUat  00a  naif  AsmI  JmH 
—his  most  clnborsle  novel.  For  threv  or  four  TS»n  bffan  bU  liaalk  1m  aiOtt 
Lliyf*  irerjt'v  XtvspapTr.—A  joomal  of  the  largMi  I'imilalinii  in  Saf^ni 
lie  died,  "f  disease  of  Ibe  heart,  in  Itil.  Hia  *orka  bars  \>n-n  pufctMtd  b) 
his  son.  William  Blani-hanl  Jerrold.  entjlird  Z^/c  a>i<l  irmnuis  n/ DNfteJkP 
raid,  and  iJvuftai  Jfrrold'i  Wil  and  Httmor.* 
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If  I>ougIas  Jerrold  was  not  a  great  man,  as  the  term  is  generally  underst^xiU, 
he  was  certainly  a  very  brilliant  one.  But  the  wit  and  drollery  of  his  writings, 
however  great,  would  not,  perhaps,  have  made  him  the  remarkable  power  he 
was,  if  he  had  not  also  possessed  such  a  wonderful  talent  of  coUoi^uial  roj)artee. 
In  his  day,  and.  perhaps,  at  no  time,  was  any  one  in  London  half  so  noted  for 
the  brilliancy  and  originality  of  his  sayings.  Generally,  his  wit  derived 
Its  value  from  the  sense  lying  under  it.  Always  sharp,  often  caustic,  it  was 
never  nioroso  or  ill-natured;  for  Jerrold  was  in  reality  a  kind-hearted  man, 
Mbll  of  feeling  and  tenderness;  and  of  true  goodness  and  worth,  talent  and 
ftecomplishment,  he  was  ever  the  hearty  admirer. 

Every  one  knows  that  specimens  of  conversational  wit,  when  divorced  from 
the  circumstances  which  produced  them,  are  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
Yet  many  of  his  sayings  will  bear  repetition  in  print;  and  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing as  some  of  his 

REPARTEES  AND   PUNS. 

DogmuiUm.  His  definition  of  dogmatiam  was  "  puppyism  come 
to  maturity." 

A  Fulsome  Epitaph.  On  pas.sing  a  flamingly  uxorious  epitaph 
put  up  by  a  famous  cook  on  his  wife's  tomb  in  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  Mock  turtle." 

Surplus  Population.  A  puffy  clergyman  was  expressing  opi- 
nions that  were  very  revolting  to  Jerrold, — to  the  effect  that  the 
real  evil  of  modern  times  was  the  surplus  population,  "  Yes,  the 
nurplice  population,"  was  his  reply. 

unremitting  Kindness.  "  Call  that  a  kind  man !"  said  an 
actor,  speaking  of  an  absent  acquaintance, — "a  man  who  is 
always  away  from  his  family  and  never  sends  them  a  farthing! 
Call  that  kindness  I"  **  Ye.-^,"  was  his  quick  retort, — "  unremit- 
ting kindness." 

Gmng  on.  As  he  was  one  day  passing  up  Regent  Street  at  his 
usual  quick  pace,  he  was  met  by  a  prosy  old  acquaintance,  who 
stopped  him,  and  began,  "  Well,  Jerrold,  my  dear  boy,  w^hat  is 
going  on?"     "  I  am,"  said  the  wit,  instantly  shooting  off. 

A  Donation.  Once  he  was  importuned  to  aid  a  literary  ac- 
quaintance who  had  solicited  aid  from  his  friends  two  or  three 

times  before.     "  Well,  how  much  does  want  this  time  ?" 

said  Jerrold  to  the  person  who  had  undertaken  to  collect  the 
money.  "Why,  just  a  four  and  two  noughts  (£400)  will,  I 
think,  put  him  straight,"  was  the  reply.  Jerrold:  "Well,  put 
me  down  for  one  of  the  noughts." 

The  Sharp  Attorney.     A  friend  of  an  unfortunate  lawyer  met 

Jerrold,  and  said,  "Ilave  vou  heard  about  poor  R ?     Ilis 

business  is  going  to  the  devil."  Jerrold:  "  That*s  all  right :  then 
he  is  sure  to  get  it  back  again." 

Egotism.  A  supper  of  sheep's-head  was  proposed  in  the  club, 
and  presently  served.     One  gentleman  present,  particularly  en- 


J. 
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^mdages,  still  poured  upon  him,  and  no  visible  wife.  Now  did  the 
voice  speak  from  the  curtains;  now  from  the  tester;  and  now 
did  it  whisper  to  Job  from  the  very  pillow  that  he  pressed.  "  It's 
ft  dreadful  thing  that  her  tongue  should  walk  in  this  manner," 
said  Job;  and  then  he  thought  confusedly  of  exorcism,  or  at 
least  of  counsel  from  the  ])arish  priest. 

Whether  Job  followed  his  own  brain,  or  the  wise  direction  of 
another,  we  know  not.  But  he  resolved  every  night  to  commit 
to  paper  one  curtain  lecture  of  his  late  wife.  The  employment 
would,  possibly,  lay  the  ghost  that  haunted  him.  It  was  her  dear 
tongue  that  cried  for  justice,  and,  when  thus  saHsfied,  it  might 
possibly  rest  in  quiet.  And  so  it  happened.  Job  faithfully 
chronicled  all  his  late  wife's  lectures ;  the  ghost  of  her  tongue 
was  thenceforth  silent,  and  Job  slept  all  his  after-nights  in  peace. 

When  Job  died,  a  small  packet  of  papers  was  found  inscribed 
as  follows : — 

*^  Curtain  Le4iures  deliveral  in  the  course  of  Thirty  YcurSf  Inf  Mrs.  Margaret 

Chutdle,  and  suffered  by  Job^  her  Husband,^' 

LECTURE   FIRST. 
Mr,  CaudU  having  lent  Five  Pounds  to  a  Friend, 

You  ought  to  be  very  rich,  Mr.  Caudle.  I  wonder  who'd  lend 
you  five  pounds  I  But  so  it  is :  a  wife  may  work  and  may  slave. 
Oh,  dear!  the  many  things  that  might  have  been  done  with  live 
pounds  I  As  if  people  picked  up  money  in  the  streets  I  But  you 
always  were  a  fool,  Mr.  Caudle !  I've  wanted  a  black  satin  gown 
these  three  years,  and  that  five  pounds  would  have  pretty  well 
bought  it.  But  it's  no  matter  how  I  go, — not  at  all.  Everybody 
says  I  don't  dress  as  becomes  your  wife, — and  I  don't ;  but  what's 
that  to  you,  Mr.  Caudle  ?  Nothing.  Oh,  no !  you  can  have  fine 
feelings  for  everybody  but  those  that  belong  to  you.  I  wish 
people  knew  you  as  I  do, — that's  all.  You  like  to  be  calknl 
liberal, — and  your  poor  family  pays  for  it. 

All  the  girls  want  bonnets,  and  when  they're  to  get  'em  I 
can't  tell.  Half  five  pounds  would  have  bought  'em, — but  now 
they  must  go  without.  Of  course,  they  belong  to  you ;  and  any- 
body but  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  Mr.  Caudle. 

The  man  called  for  the  water-rate  to-day;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  how  people  are  to  pay  taxes  who  throw  away  five  pound:? 
to  every  fellow  that  asks  them. 

Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  Jack,  this  morning,  knocked  tlio 
shuttlecock  through  his  bed-room  window.  I  was  going  to  send 
for  the  glazier  to  mend  it ;  but,  after  you  lent  that  ^lyq  pounds, 
I  was  sure  we  couldn't  atford  it.  Oh,  no :  the  window  must  go 
as  it  is;  and  pretty  weather  for  a  dear  child  tjo  «\e.^^  \\\\X\  ^ 
broken  window,     tie's  got  a  cold  already  otv  \\.\ft  \uTi^^,  «w\A  \ 
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shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  that  broken  vindow  aettlvi)  hba.-(l 
the  dear  boy  dies,  his  death  will  ho  upon  bin  tathcr'N  )i^;  h 
I'm  sure  we  can't  now  pay  to  mend  windows.  We  raighl,  tlii]<^ 
and  do  a  good  many  more  things,  it' people  didn't  tliMiw  ftunf  " 
five  pounds. 

Next  Tuesday  the  fire  insurance  is  due.  I  should  lik«  lo  bM 
how  it's  to  be  paid.  AVhy,  it  can't  be  puid  at  all.  That  fin 
pounds  would  have  just  done  it, — and  now  insurance  is  oat  oftla 

5u»>tion.  And  tlicre  never  were  so  many  fires  as  there  an  vt^ 
ehall  never  close  my  eyes  all  night ;  but  what's  thai  to  jW^m 
people  can  cffll  you  liberal,  Mr.  Caudle?  Your  wife  and  ^1- 
dren  may  all  be  burnt  alive  in  their  beda. — a.'^  all  of  us  In  a  cw- 
tainty  shall  l>e,  for  the  io^urauce  must  drop.  Ailer  we've  b- 
EUred  for  so  many  year,^!  But  how,  1  should  like  lu  kuuw.Ui 
people  to   insure   who   make   ducks   and    drtikcs  of   llidr  fin 

I  did  think  we  might  go  to  Margate  this  ■uuimcr.  Thait 
poor  Caroline,  I'm  sure  she  wante  the  sea.  But  no,  dear  fine 
ture,  ?he  must  stop  at  home ;  she'll  go  into  a  consumption,  tfaan>'< 
iiiMiiiulit  ofthiit ;  yos,  nweet  littJe  angel.  I've  made  up  mjm* 
til  liw  hiT  now.  "The  child  might  have  been  eavetl;  but  pei 
ciin't  save  Ihcir  chiliircn  and  throw  away  five  pounds  too, 

I  wonder  where  liltlo  Cherub  is!  While  vou  were  luudia^ 
that  five  pounds,  the  dog  ran  out  of  the  shop.  You  know  I  Mwr 
let  it  go  into  the  street,  for  fear  it  should  be  bit  by  enrav  lii»l 
dog  and  come  home  and  bite  the  children.  It  wouhln'l  at  lU 
astonish  me  if  the  animal  was  to  come  back  with  the  hjpdnK 
phobia  and  give  it  to  all  the  family.  However,  wbat'i  yaoT 
family  to  you,  so  yoii  can  play  the  liberal  creature  with  (Iw 
pound.i  ? 

Do  you  hear  fbat  shutter,  how  it's  banging  to  and  Srat  Vo. 
I  liMinv  wliiit  it  wants  as  well  as  you :  it  wuntd  a  new  fiuttf&ilig. 
I  was  gitiuL'  to  send  for  the  blacksmith  to-day.  But  now  it's  out 
of  the  question :  now  it  must  bang  of  nights,  eince  you  li»n 
tliTown  away  five  pounds. 

Well,  things  have  coroc  to  a  pretty  pass  I  This  is  thv  fir*! 
night  I  ever  made  my  supper  of  roast  be«f  without  pickW  flul 
who  is  to  aHord  pickles  when  folks  are  always  Icjtding  fiTC 
pounds  ? 

Do  you  hear  the  mice  miming  about  the  room  ?  I  heiir  LhaU' 
If  they  were  only  to  dnif;  you  out  of  hod,  it  would  be  uo  nuUieT' 
Set  a  trap  for  em.  But  how  are  people  to  atTord  tlie  (^leoc. 
when  evoiy  day  they  lose  five  pounds  T 

Hark  1  I'm  sure  there's  a  itoi»e  down-rtnim.  It  wooldnt  M^ 
prise  me  if  there  were  thieves  in  the  hous«.  Wdl,  it  naay  both* 
cat ;  but  thieves  are  prelly  sMva  to  cftmc  savan  ^i^ht  't  U--r'''  s 
wretched  lastoning  to  t\\e  \™<'^  A«oi:  •.  \ji.v  "isfaft  ^i-.  \.>.v  \.,.. 
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~4o  afford  bolts  and  bars,  when  fools  won't  take  care  of  their  five 

~)x>unds. 

Mary  Anne  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  dentist's  to-morrow. 

""Sie  wants  three  teeth  pulled  out.  Now  it  can't  be  done.  Three 
teeth  that  quite  disfigure  the  child's  mouth.  But  there  they 
iBUSt  stop,  and  spoil  the  sweetest  face  that  was  ever  made.   Other- 

'wifle,  she  d  have  been  the  wife  for  a  lord.     Now,  when  she  grows 

a  I,  who'll  have  her?     Nobody.     We  shall  die  and  leave  her 
one  and  unprotected  in  the  world.     But  what  do  you  care  for 
-that  ?     Nothing ;  so  you  can  squander  away  five  pounds. 

And  now,  Mr.  Caudle,  see  what  a  misery  you've  brought  on 
your  wretched  family  I  I  can't  have  a  satin  gown, — the  girls 
can't  have  new  bonnets, — the  water-rate  must  stand  over, — Jack 
must  eet  his  death  through  a  broken  window, — our  fire  insurance 
can't  be  paid,  so  we  shall  all  be  victims  to  the  devouring  ele- 
ment,— we  can't  go  to  Margate,  and  Caroline  vf'iW  go  to  an  early 
grave, — the  dog  will  come  home  and  bite  us  all  mad, — that  shut- 
ter will  go  banging  forever, — the  soot  will  always  fall, — the  mice 
never  let  us  have  a  wink  of  sleep, — the  thieves  be  always  break- 
ing in  the  house, — and  our  dear  Mary  Anne  be  forever  left  an 
unprotected  maid, — and  all,  all,  Mr.  Caudle,  because  you  will  go 
^m  lending  five  pounds  ! 

LECTURE  SIXTH. 
The  Loaned  Umbrella, 

Ah!  that's  the  third  umbrella  gone  since  Christmas.  Whiat 
were  you  to  do  I  Why,  let  him  go  home  in  the  rain,  to  be  sure. 
I'm  very  certain  there  was  nothmg  about  him  that  could  spoil. 
Take  cold,  indeed !  He  doesn't  Iook  like  one  of  the  sort  to  take 
cold.  Besides,  he'd  have  better  taken  cold  than  take  our  only 
umbrella.  Do  you  hear  the  rain,  Mr.  Caudle  ?  I  say,  do  you 
hear  the  rain  ?  And  as  I'm  alive,  if  it  isn't  Saint  Swithin's  day ! 
Do  you  hear  it  against  the  windows  ?  Nonsense ;  you  don't  im- 
pose upon  me.  You  can't  be  asleep  with  such  a  shower  as  that ! 
Do  you  hear  it,  I  say  ?  Oh,  you  do  hear  it !  Well,  that's  a 
pretty  flood,  I  think,  to  last  for  six  weeks ;  and  no  stirring  all 
the  time  out  of  the  house.  Pooh !  don't  think  me  a  fool,  Mr. 
Caudle.  Don't  insult  me.  He  return  the  umbrella !  Anybody 
would  think  you  were  born  yesterday.  As  if  anybody  ever  did 
return  an  umbrella  I  There  I — do  you  hear  it  ?  Worse  and  worse ! 
Cats  and  dogs,  and  for  six  weeks, — always  six  weeks.  And  no 
umbrella ! 

But  I  know  why  you  lent  the  umbrella.     Oh,  yes ;  I  know 
very  well.     I  was  going  out  to  tea  at  dear  mother's  to-morrow, — 
von  knew  that,  and  you  did  it  on  purpose.    Don't  \^  TCi^\  ^wi 
iate  me  to  go  there,  and  take  every  mean  ad\a\ita^<^  \»  VvcAkc 
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me.  But  don't  you  think  it,  Mr.  C'amilt*.  No,  sir;  if  it  » 
down  in  buckets-full,  I'll  go  all  the  more.  No:  ami  I  wool 
have  a  cab  I  Where  do  you  thiuk  tlie  imi:n;y'»  to  comn  firDml 
You're  ^ot  nice  high  notions  at  that  club  of  your*!  A  cab,te> 
deed  !  C'oEt  me  ijistcen  pence  at  lea«t, — tiixtveii  jMiice ! — tWMBd^ 
eight  pence,  for  there's  back  again !  CabH,  indeed  t  I  nhnuidHb 
to  know  who's  to  pay  for  'em  ?  /  ean'l  pay  for  'em ;  and  fm 
sure  you  can't,  if  you  go  on  as  you  do ;  throwing  nway  riinr  {dtf 
perlv,  and  beggaring  your  children — buying  umbrellAal' 

"Here,"  says  Caudle  in  hie  Mti.,  "liell  nxlccri,  mnd  ilnsml 
ibat  the  sky  was  turned  into  ereen  ralico,  with  whnlebone  riW; 
Ihiit,  in  llict,  the  whole  world  revolvrd  iiinhT  n  i remi-n.lwl 
umbrella  !" 

LliCTL'RE   EIOHTII. 
Vii'iilie  hn»  been  mniie  n  .Voom. 

Now,  Mr.  Cuuille — Mr.  Caudle,  I  say:  oU!  you  ean'l  be  nalHf 
already,  1  iimnv.  Now,  what  I  mean  to  «ay  in  ihls ;  there**  U 
use,  none  at  all,  in  our  having  any  disturbauoe  about  Uie  mtilM; 
but,  at  last  my  mind's  made  up,  Mr.  Caudle  ;  i  shall  It-ave  yvu. 
Either  I  know  all  you've  been  doing  to-night,  or  to-morrow  DHffi^ 
ing  I  quit  the  huus^e.  No,  no;  there's  an  end  of  the  marria^'' 
state,  I  (liink, — im  end  of  all  confidence  bt^tween  niiui  and  »ifr,— 
if  a  husliaiid's  to  have  si'crets  and  keep  'em  all  t«  himire'lf.  PraBy 
secrets  they  must  bo,  when  bia  own  wilb  nin't  know  Vm.  But 
fit  for  any  decent  person  to  know,  I'm  sure,  if  tbat'v  Hie  t 
Now,  Caudle,  don  t  let  ua  quarrel,  there's  a  good  fltiul :  wU 
what' I*  it  all  about?  A  pack  of  nonsense,  1  dare  aay  ;  BtUl. — nnl 
that  I  care  much  about  it. — still,  I  tiuntid  like  to  know,  llicn'i 
a  dear.  Kh?  Uh,  don't  tell  nie  there's  DOthing  in  it  f  J  IwMi 
better.  I'm  not  a  fool.  Mr.  Caudle;  I  know  tbrr«')i  n  giMul  deal 
in  it.  Now,  Caudle;  just  tell  me  a  little  bit  of  it.  I'ln  oon  I'll  I 
tell  you  any  thing.     You  know  I  would.     Well  ? 

And  you're  not  going  to  let  me  know  the  wcrut,  uh !    You   1 
mean  to  say, — you're  not?     Now,  Caudle,  yuu  know  it'*  a  bard  { 
matter  to  put  me  in  a  passion, — not  that  I  caro  about  the  eccrd   ' 
itself:  no,  1  wouldn't  give  a  buUOfl  to  know  it.  for  it's  all  non-   i 
sense,  I'm  sure.     It  isn't  the  secret  I  care  about ;  it's  the  eli^t 
Mr.  Caudle;  it's  the  studied  insult  that  a  man  pays  lo  hi*  »ifr. 
when  he  thinks  of  going  through  the  world  keeping  Honicthinp  H' 
himself  which  he  won't  let  hor  know.    Man  ami  wife  tinp,  iiide«(ll 
I  should  like  to  know  Jimv  that  can  Uf  when  a  man'*  a  tuajwo.— 
when  he  keci)S  a  secret  that  set«  him  and  his  wif«  ajtortT     tl'* 
you  men  make  the  laws,  and  ao  you  take  good  eaie  to  luive  all 
the  boft  of  'cm  to  yourselves:  otherwue  a  vamBn  aajcht  t<t  )* 
allowed  a  divorce  when  a  man  bacomea  a  vaaxoa.     Wheii  lie&eal 
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sort  of  comer-cupboard  in  his  heart — a  secret  place  in  his 
ml — that  his  poor  wife  isn*t  allowed  to  rummage ! 
Was  there  ever  such  a  man !  A  man,  indeed !  A  brute ! — ^yes, 
:.  Caudle,  an  unfeeling,  brutal  creature,  when  you  might  oblige 
J,  and  you  won't.  I  m  sure  I  don't  object  to  your  being  a 
Lson ;  not  at  all,  Caudle ;  I  dare  say  it's  a  very  good  thing ;  1 
re  say  it  is :  it's  only  your  making  a  secret  of  it  that  vexes  rae. 
it  you'll  tell  me, — you'll  tell  your  own  Margaret?  You  won't? 
m're  a  wretch,  Mr.  Caudle. 


WINTER  IN  LONDON. 

The  streets  were  empty.  Pitiless  cold  had  driven  all  who  had 
i  shelter  of  a  roof  to  their  homes ;  and  the  northeast  blast 
raed  to  howl  in  triumph  above  the  untrodden  snow.  Winter  was 
the  heart  of  all  things.  The  wretched,  dumb  with  excessive 
sery,  suffered,  in  stupid  resignation,  the  tyranny  of  the  season, 
iman  blood  stagnated  in  the  breast  of  want ;  and  death  in  that 
;pairing  hour,  losing  its  terrors,  looked  in  the  eyes  of  many  a 
etch  a  sweet  deliverer.  It  was  a  time  when  the  very  poor, 
rred  from  the  commonest  things  of  earth,  take  strange  counsel 
;h  themselves,  and,  in  the  deep  humility  of  destitution,  believe 
jy  are  the  burden  and  the  offal  of  the  world. 
Lt  was  a  time  when  the  easy,  comfortable  man,  touched  with 
;  finest  sense  of  human  suffenng,  gives  from  his  abundance,  and, 
list  bestowing,  feels  almost  ashamed  that,  with  such  wide- 
•ead  misenr  circled  round  him,  he  has  all  things  fitting,  all 
ngs  grateful.  The  smitten  spirit  asks  wherefore  he  is  not  of 
J  multitude  of  wretchedness ;  demands  to  know  for  what  esi>e- 
1  excellence  he  is  promoted  above  the  thousand,  thousand 
rving  creatures;  in  his  very  tenderness  for  misery,  tests  his 
vilege  of  exemption  from  a  woe  that  withers  manhood  in  man, 
ying  him  downward  to  the  brute.  And,  so  questioned,  this 
n  gives  in  modesty  of  spirit, — in  very  thankfulness  of  soul. 
9  alms  are  not  cold,  formal  charities,  but  reverent  sacrifices  to 

suffering  brother. 

[t  was  a  time  when  selfishness  hugs  itself  in  its  own  warmth  ; 
;h  no  other  thoughts  than  of  its  pleasant  possessions ;  all  made 
asanter,  sweeter,  by  the  desolation  around.  When  the  mere 
rldling  rejoices  the  more  in  his  warm  chamber,  because  it  is  so 
ter  cold  without ;  when  he  eats  and  drinks  with  whetted  appe- 
5,  because  he  hears  of  destitution  prowling  like  a  wolf  around 

well-barred  house ;  when,  in  fine,  he  bears  his  every  comfort 
)ut  him  with  the  pride  of  a  conqueror.  A  time  when  such  a 
,n  sees  in  the  misery  of  his  fellow-beings  nothing  save  his  own 
tory  of  fortune, — ^his  own  successes  in  a  suffering  world.    To 


born  inl;;;'  "  V''*''"  hi.corinns," 
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THE  FEUDAL   SYSTE}f. 

e  peace  and  good  order  of  society  were  not  promoted  by  thia 
tn.  Though  private  wars  did  not  originate  in  the  feudal 
m»,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  were  perpetuated  by 
»nvenient  an  institution,  which  indeed  owed  its  universal 
lishment  to  no  other  cause.  And  as  predominant  habits  of 
ire  are  totally  irreconcilable  with  those  of  industry,  not 
Iv  by  the  immediate  works  of  destruction  which  render  ita 
s  unavailing,  but  through  that  contempt  of  peaceful  occu- 
ns  which  they  produce,  the  feudal  system  must  have  been 
isically  adverse  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  im- 
iment  of  those  arts  which  mitigate  the  evils  or  abridge  the 
•s  of  mankind, 
it  as  a  school  of  moral   discipline,  the  feudal   institutions 

perhaps  most  to  be  valued.  Society  had  sunk,  for  several 
iriea  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  into  a  con- 
1  of  utter  depravity,  where,  if  any  vices  could  be  selected  as 

eminently  characteristic  than  others,  they  were  ^Eilsehood, 
hery,  and  ingratitude.  In  slowly  purging  off  the  lees  of 
extreme  corruption,  the  feudal  spirit  exerted  its  ameliorating 
;nce.  Violation  of  faith  stood  first  in  the  catalogue  or 
»,  most  repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  a  feudal  tenure, 

severely  and  promptly  avenged,  most  branded  by  general 
ly.  The  feudal  law-books  breathe  throughout  a  spirit  of 
rable  obligation.  The  feudal  course  of  jurisdiction  pro- 
d,  what  trial  by  peers  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote,  a 
&r  feeling  as  well  as  a  readier  perception  of  moral  as  well  as 
jal  distinctions.  In  the  reciprocal  services  of  lord  and  vassal, 
I  was  ample  scope  for  every  magnanimous  and  disinterested 
rj.     The  heart  of  man,  when  placed  in  circumstances  that 

a  tendency  to  excite  them,  will  seldom  bo  deficient  in  such 
ments.  No  occasions  could  be  more  favorable  than  the  pro- 
)n  of  a  faithful  supj)ortor,  or  the  defence  of  a  beneficent 
•eign,  against  such  powerful  aggression  as' left  little  prospect 
r)t  of  sharing  in  his  ruin. 

MAOXA    CIJAIiTA. 

the  reign  of  John,  all  the  rapacious  exactions  usual  to  these 
nan  kings  were  not  only  re<loubled,  but  mingled  with  other 
iges  of  tyrannj  still  more  intolerable.  These,  too,  were  to 
idured  at  the  hands  of  a  prince  utterly  contemptible  for  his 

and  cowardice.  One  is  surprised  at  the  forbearance  dis- 
3d  by  the  barons,  till  they  took  up  arms  at  length  in  that 
jderacy,  which  ended  in  establishing  the  Great  Charter  of 
rties.   As  this  was  the  first  efibrt  towards  a  legal  government^ 
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no  ia  it  beyoud  comparUuu  the  must  ttiijiortiiiil  cvcut 
history,  except  that  Revolution  without  whii'h  ibi  Inuii-fiU 
have  been  rapidly  ftnnihilitt^d.  The  constiluiiuu  of  Kujiliuul  m 
indeed  do  »i)gle  date  from  which  its  dumtioti  is  to  he  nei 
The  institutions  of  positive  law,  the  far  more  importaAt 
■which  lime  has  wrought  in  the  orticr  of  soeiety  durio)^  i 
dred  years  nubsequent  to  the  Great  Charter,  have  UO<li 
lessened  its  direct  application  to  our  proaeut  cireumstAnci 
it  is  still  the  keytone  of  Kuglish  liberty.  All  tliat  hw 
]ieen  obtained  is  little  more  than  as  confinuation  or  (mmneuUn; 
and  if  every  subeequeiit  Inw  were  to  be  swept  away,  there  «niU 
still  remain  the  bold  i'eatures  that  distinguish  a  I'rue  thins 
despotic  nionarfhy.  •  *  •  • 

At)  equal  distribution  of  civil  rights  to  all  clasM^  of 
forms  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  rhnrtur.  In  thie  juiil  MiUcitalr 
I'or  the  people,  and  in  the  moderation  which  iafringod  ojHia  M 
fffscntial  prero^tive  of  the  monarchy,  we  may  penwivc  a  lifcr- 
rality  and  patriotism  very  unlike  the  selfishness  which  ix  »faaui" 
limes  rashly  imputed  to  those  ancient  barons.  And,  uh  far  aa  W 
are  guided  by  historicai  testimony,  two  great  men,  the  pillatawf 
nur  church  and  state,  may  be  considered  as  entitled  lieyum)  fix 
i-est  to  the  glory  of  this  monument, — Stephen  Langtuu.  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  To 
their  temperate  zeal  for  a  legal  government,  £ngland  was  in- 
debted during  that  critical  period  for  the  two  greatest  blc«nn^ 
that  patriotic  statesmen  could  confer:  the  establishment  of  civil 
libertv  upon  an  immovable  basis,  and  the  preservation  of  Datinosl 
independence  under  the  ancient  line  of  sovereigns,  whioii  mktt 
men  were  about  to  exchange  for  the  dominion  of  France.     '      " 

The  efisentinl  elausoa  of  Magna  Charta  are  those  which  jirot»rt 
the  personal  liberty  and  property*  of  all  ireemen,  by  givui]l  w- 
curity  from  arbitrary  impneonmcnt  and  arbitrary  spoltatiw. 
"No  freeman  shall  be  Uiken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  dissoieod  of 
his  freehold,  or  liberties,  or  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed,  or 
exiled,  or  any  otherwise  destroyed ;  nor  will  we  pafis  upon  him, 
nor  send  upon  bim,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  pcrra,  or  br 
the  law  of  the  land.  We  will  sell  to  no  man.  we  will  not  denj 
or  delay  to  any  man,  justice  or  right."  It  is  obvious  tbat  lhf«' 
words,  interpreted  by  any  honest  court  of  law,  convey  an  ample 
security  for  the  two  main  rights  of  civil  society.  Front  tb«  tfa, 
therefore,  of  King  Juhn'y  charter,  it  must  have  been  a  cletf 
principle  of  our  coniititutioD  that  no  man  can  be  detained  in 
prison  without  trial.  Whether  courts  of  justice  framed  the  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  in  contormity  to  the  spirit  of  this  clauw,  or 
found  it  already  in  their  register,  it  became  from  that  iTH  tl>( 
right  of  every  subject  to  demand  it.  That  writ,  rendnrod,^ 
actively  remedial  by  the  statute  of  Charles  JI.,  but  fount' 
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t)a(l  basis  of  Magna  Charta,  is  the  principal  bulwark  of 
h  liberty;  and  if  ever  temporary  circumstances,  or  the 
ul  plea  of  political  necessity,  shall  lead  men  to  look  on  its 
with  apathy,  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our 
ution  will  be  effaced. 


ES  AXD  FURNITURE  OF   THE  NOBLES  TN  THE  MIDDLE 

AGES. 

an  error  to  suppose  that  the  English  gentry  were  lodged 
;ly  or  even  in  well-sized  houses.  Generally  speaking,  their 
gs  were  almost  as  inferior  to  those  of  their  descendants  in 
y  as  they  were  in  convenience.  The  usual  arrangement 
id  of  an  entrance-passage  running  through  the  house,  with 
on  one  side,  a  parlor  beyond,  and  one  or  two  chambers 

and  on  the  opposite  side  a  kitchen,  pantry,  and  other 
Such  was  the  ordinary  manor-house  of  the  fifteenth  and 
bh  centuries,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  documents  and 
ngs,  but,  as  to  the  latter  period,  from  the  buildings  them* 
-sometimes,  though  not  very  frequently,  occupied  by 
)  of  consideration,  more  often  conyerted  into  farm-houses 
inct  tenements.  Larger  structures  were  erected  by  men 
t  estates  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Edward  IV. ; 
y  few  can  be  traced  higher ;  and  such  has  been  the  effect 
,  still  more  through  the  advance  or  decline  of  families, 
!  progress  of  architectural  improvement,  than  the  natural 
n  these  buildings,  that  I  should  conceive  it  difficult  to 
I  house  in  England,  still  inhabited  by  a  gentleman,  and 
onging  to  the  order  of  castles,  the  principal  apartments 
h  are  older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  V^II.  The  instances, 
,  must  be  extremely  few. 

two  most  essential  improvements  in  architecture  during 
riod,  one  of  which  had  been  missed  by  the  sagacity  of 

and  Rome,  were  chimneys  and  glass  wmdows.  Nothing, 
itly,  can  be  more  simple  than  the  former ;  yet  the  wisdom 
ent  times  had  been  content  to  let  the  smoke  escape  by  an 
e  in  the  centre  of  the  roof;  and  a  discovery,  of  which 
us  had  not  a  glimpse,  was  made,  perhaps,  by  some  for- 
iemi-barbarian  I  About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
e  useTNf  chimneys  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  England  and 
' ;  but  they  are  found  in  several  of  our  castles  which  bear 

older  date.  This  country  seems  to  have  lost  very  early 
of  making  glass,  which  was  preserved  in  France,  whence 
•8  were  brought  into  England  to  furnish  the  windows  in 
ew  churches  in  the  seventh  century.  It  is  said  that,  in 
;n  of  Henry  III.,  a  few  ecclesiastical  buildings  had  glazed 
8.     Suger,  however,  a  century  before   had   adorned  his 


I 
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itiiiii  nf*  Klizahotli,  lilt  AlinNick  (V 
niit  (>r  tln'ir  tVanirs  ami  can-tiillv  la 
JUit  if  the  (lomestif  l)iiil(lin^»-s  ol 
not  Kooni  vcTV  s})aci<)ii.s  or  convcni* 
til  is  luxiiriuiLS  goiu*nition  be  contci 
iiHxlations.     A  gentloman'rt  house  o< 
was  oxtraordiiiarily  well  providc<l ;  : 
twf).     The  walls  were  com  in  only  bai 
])laster,  except  that  some  great  hou8« 
ings,  and  that,  ])crhaps,  hardly  iU)  sooi 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add   that  neit 
]>ictures  could  have  found  a  ])lace  am 
was  very  rare,  and  hardly  used  for  th 
of  furniture   that  Htill  remain   exhil 
And  this  was  incomparably  greater  in 
than  among  citizens*,  and  especially  fo: 
an  invent-ory  of  the  goods  belonging  tc 
trader,  at  his  house  in  St.  B«)tolph*i 
ap]>ear  to  have  been  no  less  than  t< 
are  especially  noted  as  movable  fur 
(5ver,  is  made  of  chairs  or  looking-g 
account,  however  trifling  in  our  ivti 
ventory  of  furniture  in  ^kipton  Cast 
Karls  of  Cumberlan<l,  and  amon*!-  *i 
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LEIGH  HUNT,  178Jhl859. 

Few  authors  of  tbe  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  more  deserved  the 
appellation  of  ''a  man  of  letters"  than  James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt,  and  few 
zeroised  a  greater  influence  upon  the  literature  of  his  day.  He  was  born  in 
jondon,  October  19,  1784,  and  educated  at  Christ  Church  Hospital,  where  he 
ontinued  till  his  fifteenth  year.  He  then  entered  the  office  of  an  attorney; 
iczt  became  a  clerk  in  the  War-OHice,  and  finally  decided  to  make  literature 
it  profiBSsion.  In  1805  his  brother  John  established  a  paper  called  TKc  News,  for 
rhi#h  our  author  wrote  the  theatrical  criticisms,  which  were  well  received. 
Ikree  years  afterwards  he  joined  with  his  brother  in  setting  up  the  weekly 
laper  called  The  Examiner.  The  noble  and  independent  spirit  in  which  it  was 
ondacted,  as  well  as  the  talent  and  scholarship  it  displayed,  soon  drew  all  eyes 
pon  ity  and  it  took  a  very  high  rank  and  exerted  a  very  wide  influence.  For 
\»  own  peace  it  spoke  out  too  freely  against  the  measures  of  the  government ; 
nd  three  times  were  the  proprietors  prosecuted  for  a  libel,  but  acquitted.  The 
mrth  time  they  were  not  so  fortunate;  for  when  the  Morning  Post,  which  then 
ffected  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Court,  in  its  usual  style  of  fulsome  flattery, 
al<^ized  the  Prince  Hegent  (afterwards  George  IV.),  whose  character  was 
4>toriou8]y  infamous,  and  called  him,  among  other  things,  an  "Adonis,"  the 
^jcaminer  thus  rejoined,  "translating  the  language  of  adulation  into  that  of 
ruth." 

GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 

What  person  unacquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  ease 
rould  imagine,  in  reading  these  astounding  eulogies,  that  this 
'  glory  of  the  people"  was  the  subject  of  millions  of  shrugs  and 
eproaches?  that  this  "protector  of  the  arts"  had  named  a 
rretched  foreigner  his  historical  painter,  in  disparagement  or  in 
^orance  of  the  merits  of  his  own  countrymen?  that  this 
'Maecenas  of  the  age"  patronized  not  a  single  deserving  writer? 
hat  this  "  breather  of  eloquence"  could  not  say  a  few  decent  ex- 
empore  words,  if  we  are  to  judge,  at  least,  from  what  he  said  to 
m  regiment  on  its  embarkation  for  Portugal  ?  that  this  "  con- 
[ueror  of  hearts"  was  the  disappointer  of  hopes  ?  that  this  "  ex- 
iter  of  desire"  [bravo  I  Messieurs  of  the  Posflj  this  "Adonis  in 
oveliness,"  was  a  corpulent  man  of  fifty  ?  in  short,  this  delightful, 
blissful,  wisCy  pleasurable,  honorable,  virtuous,  true,  and  immortal 
>rince  was  a  violator  of  his  word,  a  libertine,  over  head  and  ears 
Q  disgrace,  a  despiser  of  domestic  ties,  the  companion  of 
[amblers  and  demireps,  a  man  who  has  just  closed  half  a  century 
without  one  single  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  or  the 
espect  of  posterity?* 


iThia  truthful  picture  of  the  choractt^r  of 
^eortce  IV.  remindB  us  of  the  epigram  on  the 
3ttr  Qeorgf«,  by  Walter  Savage  Landor : — 

** George  tbe  Fint  wtu  aJwHya  reckon'd 
Fife, — bat  rfler  George  the  Second : 


And  what  mortal  ever  beard 
Any  goo<l  of  George  the  Third  ? 
Whon  from  earth  the  Fourth  rfrscended^ 
Praise  the  Lord,  lYve  QeoT^«j&  «t\^«^V^ 
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Far  Ihli  a  proMcntion  was  instituleil  Bgiiiasl  the  t« 
round  a,  verdict  of  guilty.  Tliey  Were  Qned  a,  Uwamod  poaiida,'  ftu 
fur  two  jean  io  eepurate  cells.  Offcn  were  made  by  Iba  cavnmBM 
prcBi  either  penalty  if  a  pledge  would  be  jiveD  Uiitt  no  tliutlai'  ftUM) 
nppcttr  in  their  paper;  but  they  WBrofirmly  and  nobly  rejMtad.  TJM| 
cllned  lo  allow  a  generous  stranger  lo  pay  the  fine  in  thoiralasii-         i 

Tbough  Leigh  Hunt  v/aa  ill  when  he  entered  prLseo.  and  thoogli  I 
and  want  of  eiori-iae  permanently  injured  hia  eoii»lit«tlon,  ho  w««  Ol 
his  coDfinemenC  He  continued  (o  wrile  (iiid  *IUUM  himidf  in  VmIi 
His  independent  i pi rit  could  not  be  broken  by  luch  mleeiubleelEwtatiti 
and  he  proved  quite  conelutiyely  that  ' 

lunt  of  same  of  the  ways  in  which  he  aniv 
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1  papered  the  walls  Willi  a.  trellis  of  ro^ea;  I  had  ttifl 
colored  witli  cloii<ls  and  sky;  the  barred  windows  were  ■ 
with  Veiietinii  blinds ;  and  when  my  boiikcases  were  set  • 
their  busts  und  flowers,  and  a  piano-furte  made  ita  ^ppt 
pt'rliiips  there  wus  DOt  a  handsoraer  room  on  that  i^ 
water.  I  toot  it  ]>lciieure,  when  a  stranger  kno<-ked  at  tl 
to  see  him  come  in  and  stare  about  hiia.  The  surprise,  oa 
from  the  borough  and  passing  through  the  nyenuM  of  ail 
dr.imaiic.  Charles  Lamb  declared  there  was  no  ottioreuc 
exit |)t  in  a  fairy-tale.  But  I  had  another  surprise,  vfaid 
ganlen.  There  was  a  little  yard  outside,  railed  off  from  i 
licloiiginff  to  the  neighborinff  ward.  This  yard  I' shut  1 
;rrwii  palings,  adorned  it  with  a  trellis,  bordered  it  with  I 
hcd  of  earth  from  a  nursery,  and  even  contrived  to  have  | 
phit.  The  earth  I  filled  with  flowera  and  young  trees.  ' 
was  an  apple-tree  from  which  we  managed  to  got  a  pudA 
second  year.  As  to  my  flowers,  they  were  allowed  to  be  ] 
A  poet  fi'om  Derbyshire  (Mr.  Moore)  told  me  he  had  f 
such  hoart's-ea^e.  I  bou^t  the  "  P&rnaso  Italiaao"  w 
prison,  and  used  often  to  think  of  a  pmuagc  in  it  while  I 
at  this  miniature  piece  of  horticultiTrc : — 

"  MIo  iilfoiol  vrbi,  ' 

A  rae  sei  vigna,  e  campo,  e  nilva,  u  pnilo." — JiAIJ^t.        'j 

"  My  little  giinlen, 
To  nic  ihou'rt  rioojaiil,  field,  and  wood,  uid  mtaihii* 

Here  I   wrote  and  read  in  fine  weather,  soineiiiuM  OB 
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In  autumn,  my  trellises  were  hung  with  scarlet  runners, 
(ided  to  the  flowery  investment.  I  used  to  shut  my  eye« 
arm-chair,  and  affect  to  think  myself  hundreds  of  miles 
It  my  triumph  was  in  issuing  forth  of  a  morning.  A 
>ut  of  the  garden  led  into  the  large  one  belonging  to  the 
The  latter  was  only  for  vegetables ;  but  it  contained  a 
ree,  which  I  twice  saw  in  blossom. 

'ing  prison  he  published  his  Stnri/  of  Rimini,  an  Italian  tale  in  verse, 
e  some  exquisite  linos  an«l  passages.  He  set  up  also  a  small  weekly 
lied  The  Indicntor,  on  the  plan  of  the  j)eriodieal  essayists,  which  was 
ived.  In  1822  he  went  to  Italy  to  reside  with  Lord  Byron,  returned 
nd  in  1828  puMislicd  Loni  Bi/ron  and  his  Contemporaries, — a  record  of 
and  not  \QTy  pleasant  eoinpanionship  with  his  lordship  in  Italy.  In 
year  he  started  The  Companion,  a  sequel  to  The  Indicator.  In  18.34  he 
1  a  collected  edition  of  his  poetical  works ;  and  the  same  year  appeared 
yn  Journal,  which  he  edited  for  two  years.    The  rest  of  his  life  was 

literary  projects;  in  getting  into  debt,  and  getting  out  of  it;  in  plea- 
nuning  with  his  numerous  literary  friends,  among  whom  wore  Barry 

Thomas  Carlylc,  the  Brownings,  and  many  others ;  in  attempts  to  live 

7  under  alHietion;  and,  chief  of  all,  in  accumulating  book-lore.     Hie 

•ars  were  rendered  more  happy  by  an  opportune  pension  of  two  hun- 

ids  a  vear,  which  Lonl  John  Russell  obUiincd  for  him.     lie  died  on 

•f  August,  1859.  and  was  buried,  according  to  his  wish,  in  Kensal  Green 
1 

• 

lunt's  reputation  rests  upon  his  j>oems  and  essays, — chiefly  the  latter; 
is  Story  of  Bincini  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  interesting  tale, 
anslatious  are  among  tlie  best  things  of  the  kind  we  possess,  **  trans- 
le  wine  of  Greece  and  Italy  to  England,  making  its  color  and  flavor 
proved  than  otherwise  by  the  voyage."  As  an  essayist  he  is  always 
philosophic,  and  instructive.  His  essays  in  the  Indicator  and^aramt- 
ways  be  ranked  as  classic  English  prose, — not,  perhaps,  with  the  Spec- 
'spect  of  polish,  wit,  and  courtly  ease,  but  above  it  in  delicate  sensi- 
fancy  and  imaginative  adornments  of  life's  commonplaces.  His 
make  life  happier  and  more  beautiful ;  and  if  an  exuberant  but  genial 
>f  wit,  a  rich  imagination,  and  a  healthy  interest  in  human  joys, 
nd  duties,  can  adorn  and  make  truer  our  existence,  then  has  Leigh 
ndly  puriK>se  succeeded.- 


Ifft^fant  ohort  artjrl**  in  rhnnilxTrt".'*  fi.  A  Jor  of  Htnvy  from  Mount  HylAa:  7,  The 
yr ;  a.\M\  XftrUi  jHrilifh  Ji>'ri>n\  \<».  Tmrn  ;  S.  f'aptain  Swirrl  and  Gipfnin  7Vn, — a 
ii*/o';»>>7r<//»VthcIrtttorsji.vs, "  It  Is  '  i»o»'ti«»I  di'iiunriiition  of  war:  9,  T/if  Descent 
or  many  thin^-«:  fur  its  Kri*"'*''!!  of  Liftt>rti/.n  Miifk :  10,  (^luitsir  Tales ;  11, //^ro 
old  tJniCB  anil  niiUiiMTs :  for  Ua  |  <tnd  Lrouder :  VL,  Fhntf  of  the  P\aet*;  13,  The 
lif€)-like  pifturcfs  of  jill  Korts  <tf  '/"oirw  ;  14,  7V<r  OW  Owr/ AV'J<r/>.«.  two  volnmoa. 
pe«»ple:  but  most  of  all  t<»r  tli"  ,  The  tw«)  luft  hp*  full  of  tJic  rifh  talk  of  h  most 
rallaotry  of  his  l«»niar  struji^li-  with     arconipllrtlit'*!    litoniry    antinuary.      Strojliufi; 

through  Ijondon,  thoy  invotit  tin*  commonest 
pljMcjj  with  beHuty.  partly  l»y  thrir  goninl 
pi<inani\v  of  d«H«crlpti«»n.  and  partly  by  th«»ir 
<*xliau!<th>sM  Hton*  t)f  autH'dott*.  Ohwur**  fai*t« 
in  hi^tory,  ixpuilly  with  ceh'hratod  charactvrs 
in  litcraturo,  are  vividly  illustrated  in  theM 
I*;  4,  Starie*/rt*m  the.  Jf/tb'-in  J^h'lx,  i  v«ilnni<'M,  by  rt*a.son  of  th«»  half-perwuml  rolac 
f  th«  writ*»ni:  5,  Im^qirnUinu  nnrl  1  tions  which  arc  made  to  att^ich  uk  to  tlwu\. 
MecttooB  from  the  Eu.'^'Jwh  Pui-ts:  / 


he  work**  montioniH],  his  utht-r  pri>- 
f; — 1,   Autniiiiwjraphu  ;   with    Ibmi- 

PfientU  and  fi/iil'miyn-anff.  thr«?e 
,  Th€  S^er;  nr,  thmttuirtpl'icif  Jir- 

Wil  and  Humor,  xrU-ctfl  from  th^ 


tiim'd  wiiic  thai  idly,  joulis  and  ulil, 

n  their  litted  hands  tlie  gUBDing  norroir  roU'd, 


FUXERAL   OF  THE  LOVERS  Of  "HIUINI." 

The  dnvri  wvre  then  at  cIok  of  aiilumn  njll, 
A  little  raiiiv.  luid,  toward"  night&ll,  I'Jiill ; 
There  was  a  fitfTd  mosjiliig  tai  &br<,ui<j ; 
And  ever  und  anon,  over  tlie  road, 
Tha  last  few  l^ui'eii  came  fluiterins  from  the  trees, 
Wliose  [nmk:<  now  (hrong'd  to  nglit,  in  Aatk  wicdH 
The  people,  who  from  reverence  kept  at  home, 
Listen'd  till  o/temoon  lo  bear  them  oouie ; 
And  hour  on  bour  went  liy,  luid  naiislit  wiia  henrd 
But  some  chaiioc  horneman,  or  the  wind  thai  Siir^i, 
Till  townnia  the  veiiper  hour ;  and  then  'Cwdb  aud 
Some  heard  a  voice,  whieh  secm'd  ax  if  it  read ; 
And  others  wiid  (hat  the;  coiild  hear  tlip  mund 
Of  majiy  hort*es  trampling  the  moiM  puund. 
Still,  nothing  came, — till  on  a  audilrai,  juM 
Afl  the  wind  open'd  in  a,  riaiug  gnd, 
A  voice  of  chaniinc  rose,  and,  as  it  •|JM»d, 
They  plainly  beard  the  anlhem  for  Ihc  doid. 
It  waa  the  cliorieten  who  went  to  mnt 

«  were  entering  the  first  street. 

Then  ti— '^    -'-  -■--•  -' ■    " 

Andir 
Rnt  of 

To  keep  the  winilow,  when  the  train  drew  n 
And  »U  felt  doulile  lendemeHe  to  aee 
The  bier  approachine  alow  and  BleadHy, 
On  which  thoae  tno  in  senselese  coldjiem  lay. 
Who  bill  a  few  short  monllii— it  geem'd  «  dkjr — 
Had  Itft  their  walls,  lovely  in  form  nnd  mind, 
In  Biinny  manhood  he — she  tirst  of  womankind. 
Tlicy  Bay  (bat  when  Duko  Guidu  saw  ibcm  cotno, 
He  flasp'd  his  hands,  and,  looking  round  tho  raam, 
I/Ht  hin  old  witii  forever.     From  (he  morrow 
None  KBw  him  lifter.    But  no  wore  of  twrmw. 
■  In  that  same  night  ihose  lovers  silently 
Were  buried  in  one  grave  under  a  tree; 
There,  side  by  aide,  and  band  in  band,  ihey  lay 
In  Ihc  preen  ground ;  and  on  fine  nighta  in  May 
Young  hearls  betroth'd  tii^  to  go  there  to  pray. 

DIRGE. 

Blew'd  ij"  the  hiri;  serenply  lilww'd, 
^Vhere  throbbing  be^ircii  may  sink  Ui  rest. 
Where  life's  long  journey  turns  ia  sleep, 
Nor  ever  pilgrim  wakes  to  woep. 
A  little  sod,  a  few  sail  llonem, 
A  leur  for  long-departed  hour", 
Is  111!  Ibat  feeling  lieiirt«  nqncvt 
To  hiuh  their  wearv  thou^hU  to  rort. 
There  shall  no  vaiii  ambition  rome 
To  lure  them  from  thoir  quiet  bom*; 
Kiir  Borrow  lift  wilh  heiirl-«tj)iifi)>  tittttt 
The  meek  imiiloriiis  eve  to  hMvea: 
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Nor  sad  remembrance  stoop  to  shed 
Ilifl  wrinkles  on  the  slumberer's  head; 
And  never,  never  love  repair 
To  breathe  hiH  idle  whispers  there  I 


FLOWERS. 

We  are  the  sweet  flowers, 

Born  of  sunny  showers, 
(Think,  whene'er  you  see  us,  what  our  beauty  saith;) 

Utterance  mute  and  bright, 

Of  some  unknown  delight, 
We  fill  the  air  with  pleasure  by  our  simple  breath ; 

All  who  see  us  love  us, — 

We  befit  all  places ; 
Unto  sorrow  we  give  smiles,  and  unto  graces,  graces. 

Mark  our  wavs,  how  noiseless 

All,  and  sweetly  voiceless. 
Though  the  March  winds  pipe,  to  make  our  passage  clear, 

Not  a  whisper  tells 

Where  our  small  seed  dwells, 
Nor  is  known  the  moment  green  when  our  tips  appear. 

We  thread  the  earth  in  silence. 

In  silence  build  our  bowers, — 
And  leaf  by  leaf  in  silence  show,  till  we  laugh  a-top,  sweet  flowers. 

A  HOC  HEN  ADHEM  AND    THE  ANGEL, 

Abou  Ben  Adhem — may  his  tribe  increase! — 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 

And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 

Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 

An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

P^xceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

"  What  writest  thou  ?"     The  vision  raised  its  head, 

And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 

Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 

**  And  is  mine  one?*'  said  Abou.    "Nay,  not  so," 

Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerly  still ;  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then. 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanish'd.    The  next  night 

It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  ahow'd  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  bless'd. 

And,  lo !  Ben  Ad  hem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

SULTAN  MAHMOUD,—AN  EASTERN  TALE, 

There  came  a  man,  making  his  hasty  moan. 
Before  the  Sultan  Malimoud  on  his  throne, 
And  crj'ing  out,  "  My  sorrow  is  my  right, 
And  I  will  see  the  Sultan,  and  to-night." 
"  Sorrow,"  said  Mahmoud,  "  is  a  reverend  thing ; 
I  recognize  its  right,  as  king  with  king ; 
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I  could  not  rid  me  of  a  dread  that  one 

Bj  whom  such  daring  villanies  were  done 

Must  be  some  lord  of  mine,  perhaps  a  lawless  son. 

Whoe'er  he  was,  I  knew  my  ta«k,  but  fear'd 

A  father'B  heart,  in  case  the  worst  appear'd ; 

For  this  I  had  the  light  put  out ;  but  when 

I  saw  the  face,  and  found  a  stranger  slain, 

I  knelt,  and  thank'd  the  sovereign  arbiter, 

Whose  work  I  had  perform'd  through  pain  and  fear ; 

And  then  I  rose,  and  was  refresh'd  with  fcxxl, 

The  first  time  since  thou  cam'st,  and  marr'dst  my  solitude/' 

THE  POETS  MISS  10 X. 

with  the  poet's  creations,  as  with  Nature's,  great  or  small, 
ver  truth  and  beauty,  whatever  their  amount,  can  be  wor- 
haped  into  verse,  and  answer  to  s^ome  demand  for  it  in  our 

there  poetry  is  to  be  found ;  whether  in  productions  ^rand 
autiiiil  as  some  great  event,  or  some  mighty,  leafy  solitude, 
)igger  and  more  pretending  than  a  sweet  face  or  a  bunch 
lets;  whether  in  Homer's  epic  or  Gray's  Elegy,  in  the 
ited  gardens  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser,  or  the  very  pot-herbs 

Schoolmistress  of  Shenstone,  the  balms  of  the  simplicity 
ittage.  Not  to  know  and  feel  this,  is  to  be  deficient  in  the 
sality  of  Nature  herself,  who  is  a  poetess  on  the  smallest 

as  the  largest  scale,  and  who  calls  uj>on  us  to  admire  all 
eductions, — not  indeed  with  the  same  degree  of  admiration, 
Lh  no  refusal  of  it,  excej)t  to  defect. 

on  has   said   that  poetry,  in  comparison  with  science,  is 
e,  sensuous,  and  passionate."     By  simple,  he  means  unper- 

and  self-evident ;  by  sensuous,  genial  and  full  of  imagery ; 
sionate,  excited  and  enthusiastic.     I  am  aware  that  difler- 
istructions  have  been  put  on  some  of  these  words;  but  the 
b  seems  to  me  to  necessitate  those  before  us. 
it  the  poet  has  to  cultivate  above  all  things  is  love  and 

what  he  has  to  avoid,  like  poison,  is  the  fleeting  and  the 

lie  will  get  no  good  by  proposing  to  be  "  in  earnest  at  the 
it."  His  earnestness  must  be  innate  and  habitual, — born 
im,  and  felt  to  be  his  most  precious  inheritance.  "I  expect 
•  profit  nor  general  fame  by  my  writings,"  says  Coleridge, 

Preface  to  his  Poems ;  "  and  I  consider  myself  as  having 
mply  repaid  without  either.  Poetry  has  been  to  ine  its 
xceeding  great  reward f  it  has  soothed  my  afflictions;  it 
iltiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments;  it  has  endeared  soli- 
and  it  has  given  me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the 
nd  the  beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me." 
:o  UTILITY,  no  man  recognizes  the  worth  of  it  more  than 
it :  he  only  desires  that  the  meaning  of  the  t«rm  maj  not 
hort  of  its  greatness,  and  exclude  the  noblest  necessities  of 


ami  icrljiitily  to  tliu  diliusioii  ol'  iiiillioii;'  ol'  iiij..y(in'ii 
"And  a  button-iuukcr,  niler  all,  iiivenlcd  it!"  orifa 
Pardon  mo ;  it  was  a  nobleman.  A  button-maker 
very  excellent  and  a  very  poetical  man,  too,  and  j^e: 
been  the  first  man  viitited  by  a  sense  of  the  gigantic 
the  combination  of  water  and  tire.  It  was  a  noblema 
thought  of  this  most  pouticiil  bit  of  science ;  it  waa  a 
who  lirst  thought  uf  it,  a  captain  who  first  tried  it,  an 
maker  who  perfected  it.  And  he  who  put  the  uoblem 
thoughts  was  the  great  philosopher  Bacon,  who  said 
had  "  something  divine  m  it,"  and  was  necessary  to  tl 
tion  of  the  human  mind. 


THOMAS  DE    QUINCEY,  1785-1S5&. 

Thohis  De  Qcincet  wag  the  kid  of  a  Mnncbeister  merchint.  •nc 
the  IMh  of  August.  17S5.  Hid  fathor  died  when  he  wu  qaita  ja 
received  a  libeml  edui^slion.  first  nt  the  Manchealer  Gremmai 
afterirards  at  Oxford,  vrhere  he  ri^sidod  from  bis  eighteenth  to  hit 
jKHt.  How  he  spent  his  time  there  ho  hm  giveD  as  ao  aecouiitj 
sxlcuBivo  acquirements,  it  must  have  been  profiUbl;  Bpent,  for  h« 
able,  even  then,  for  liis  rare  eaaversatloiial  powers,  and  for  hia4 
slock  of  information  upon  ever;  euliject  that  was  started.  At  an 
adapted  the  baneful  practiro  of  opium-eating,  to  whtoh  may  doob 
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be  became  acquainted  with  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  and  Coleridge,  and 
3  abode  at  ''the  Lakos/'^  whore  he  resided  ton  or  eleven  years,  de- 
time  to  Greciun.  Koniiin,  and,  indeed,  universal  literature;  but  ho 
ru  his  attention  to  lit4}ruture,  except  ub  un  amusement,  until  1821, 
iniary  embarrassments  com])olled  him  tx)  become  a  contributor  to  the 
(tgazintf  in  which  he  published,  in  numbers,  that  remarkable  work, 
ated  quite  a  sensation  at  the  time, —  The  Confatsiona  of  an  English 
ier.*  From  that  time  ho  labored  with  great  but  fitful  industry  on  a 
publications,  and  showed  t^ilents  that  might  have  produced  some- 
nore  valuable  than  mere  contributions  to  periodicals,  had  their  pos- 
II  less  of-  a  dreamer  and  more  of  a  man.*  Besides  the  London  Maga- 
-ote  for  most  of  the  loading  magazines  of  the  day,  and  that,  too,  so 
slv  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  "was  buried  and  scattered  in 
I  periodical  literature  of  his  generation.'** 

icey  has  clas.silied  his  own  works  under  three  heads: — first,  papers 
ief  pur{>osc  is  to  interest  and  amuse, — such  as  autobiographical 
reminiscences  of  distinguisfhod  cotomijoraries,'  biographical  me- 
lim&ical  narratives,  un«l  8ii<?h-like;  secondly,  essays  of  a  speculative, 
idactic  character  ;**  and,  thirdly,  papers  belonging  to  the  order  of 
bo  called  "prose-poetry,"  or  the  imaginative.'  Under  anyone  of 
0  aspects  he  takes  a  very  high  rank  among  British  prose- writers,'** 


is  warm  and  lirilUiint;  an«]  hie 
I  in:LS(:iiline  and  dtdicato.  Yet, 
uvular  combination  of  vXiXi,  ho  \» 
Iv  little  known  ouUiide  of  that 
of  men  who  love  literatun*  for  ita 
-Quarterly  Bein^ic,  July.  1801. 
k  a  luaee  (»f  WonlMWorth's  cottajje, 
entlo  and  afrwti«»nato  wife.  and. 
•leaMtire  dorivcd  from  lake  scenery, 
iry,  and  Ids  beloved  dnig,  led  the 
dar,  a  drwinier,nnd  a  V(duptuary.** 
Uicnttum^  Dt-ccniber,  ISbV. 
'fnfdtsums  were  written  in  a  little 

back  of  the  premises  of  the  ttub- 
^tinifuiflhed  puhliriher,  II.  G.  Ilohn, 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  where  De 
itlcd  for  hevernl  yeant  in  conipara- 
i»n.     "Of  all  his  writingH."   says 

um, — "and  all  are  steeped  in 
10  C'lnffsfums  are  the  most  charac- 

their  elegance  of  diction,  playful* 
le,  subdued  ])edantry,  and  utter 
■US,  the  entire  man  is  nuide  known 
r." 

ious  seclusion  from  society,  con- 
Igencn  in  opium,  and  the  scarcely 
1  pntctico  of  unceasingly  specu- 
H  own  emotions,  deprivwl  his  lieart 
t  of  their  boit  qualities." — Lfrndtm 

wr«)te  for  the  Enrychip.r^Ua  Britan- 
Imirable  biograidiicul  sk^'tches, — 
re  and  Pope.  In  I^iwiuh-js's  liiblio- 
fanual^  as  edited  by  Bohn,  is  a  list 
dred  and  six  articles  which  have 
lined  to  bo  De  Quincey's,  in  the  va- 
ical  literature  of  the  day  I  Many 
i  not  in  the  I^mdon  edition  of  his 
some  not  even  in  the  Anjeriran 
ch  ij«  the  b«.'st),  in  twenty  voluracjii, 
y  Ticknor  &  Fields,  cif  li^rtfon. 
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B  Such  as  Omfessi<mi  of  an  OpiuH^Eater^  Ac 

« Hhelli  y,  Keats,  Jjahib,  Foster,  Ilaxlitt, 
lisnilor,  Sir  Jame«  Mackintosh,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Ac.  Ac. 

'  Shakspearo,  Poi>e,  Goldsmith,  Ac.  Ac. 

•  llomfr  and  Ute  Ifomrridtt,  The  Cksargy 
Cicero,  PhiUi't  Republic^  J'hilatc^y  of  Herodo- 
tus, Ac.  Ac. 

»  Sufpiria  de  I^ro/undis^  Ac. 

^^  Metu]diysical  discussion,  philomphical  cri- 
ticism, and  biography  are  the  classed  of  sub- 
jects in  which  Mr.  De  Quiucey  exceli;  though 
at  times  he  exhibits  such  cxtraTagances  of 
opinion  as  wo  should  think  be  conid  not  be 
guilty  of,  unless  under  the  influence  of  bis 
early  and  long-cherished  friend. — "opium.** 
Witness  his  essay  on  Pope,  In  which  he  most 
unjustly  depreciates  that  great  poet;  and  his 
remarks  on  Wordsworth,  so  extravagantly,  if 
not  absurdly,  eulogistic.  For  instance,  he 
says,  "  MtHlitutivo  ])oetry  is  perhaps  tltat  which 
will  finally  maintain  mos^  power  upon  genera- 
tions more  thoughtful:' and  in  this  depart- 
ment, at  least,  there  is  little  competition  to  be 
apprehended  by  Wordsworth  fW)m  any  thing 
that  has  appeared  since  the  death  of  Shak- 
speare!"  Such  extravagant,  if  not  absurd, 
eulogy  of  a  poet  defeats  its  own  end.  As  if 
Milton — shade  of  the  world's  great  bard,  par- 
don the  profane  ir  I — as  if  Milton,  Young,  Oow- 
per,  Collins,  Akenside,  Gray,  Pollok,  Ode- 
ridge,  ahd  a  host  of  others,  had  written  no 
**  meditativo  poetry"  I  Resides,  De  Qnincey  goes 
upon  the  certainly  false  assumption  that  X\\n 
time  will  come  when  meditative  poetry  will 
take  the  highef>t  rank.  This  never  will,  never 
can  be,  till  the  nature  of  man  is  changed. 
Man  is  not  all  "meditation."  He  loves,  in- 
■leed,  at  times  to  **  meditate;'*  but  he  also 
loves  to  bf  moved.  lie  has  a  sun!  as  well  as  a 
mind.    lie  has  a  heart  to  feel,  sympatliies  to 

0* 
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A  nitEA.1f  OF  THE  OPIVitSArSB. 
The  dream  commenced  with  a  music  which  uaw  I  often  hmtd 
in  dreamfl, — a  music  of  preparation  and  of  awukeoiiig  Kii*|>tii«; 
a  music  like  the  oftening  iif  the  Coronation  Authcm,  and  whiii, 
like  that,  gave  the  feeling  of  a  vast  marcli,  of  uifiuitc  cuvali-nilif 
filing  of,  and  the  tread  of  innumerable  aruiiea.  Tlio  tnotnti^ 
was  come  of  a.  mighty  day, — a  day  nf  cri*iii  and  of  final  haxm  is 
human  nature,  then  eufiering  some  uiystarious  eclipse  and  a.it» 
ing  in  some  dread  extremity.  Somewhew,  I  knew  not  H'li«e,— 
somehow,  I  knew  not  how, — by  some  beings,  I  knew  not  wbon,— 
a  battle,  a  strife,  an  agony,  was  condueting, — wa«  cvolviof;  likxi 
great  drama  or  piece  of  music;  with  whieh  ray  ^yujpalhjMt 
the  more  insupportable  from  my  conftiMou  a:^  lo  it»  {ilaee,  h 
cause,  its  nature,  and  its  possible  iwue.  I,  as  is  usual  in  ilrvaiB 
(where,  of  necessity,  we  make  ouTseiyes  central  to  evi-rv  mow 
nientl,  liud  the  power,  and  yet  had  not  the  power,  to  decide  it 
I  had  the  power,  if  I  could  raise  myself,  to  will  it ;  and  ytt  epuo 
had  not  the  power,  for  the  weight  of  twenty  Atlnnlic»>  waa  upeii 
nie,  or  the  oppression  of  inexpiable  guilt.  "  IX-oper  than  evn 
plummet  sounded,"  I  lay  inactive.  Then,  lik«  n  rlionu,  Uk 
passion  deepened.  Some  greater  Interest  v/a»  itt,  Ftiikc ;  tonu 
mightier  cause  than  ever  yet  the  eword  had  idtradcd  nr  Inimpd 
had  proclaimed.  Then  came  sudden  alarms ;  hurryinjpi  to  and 
fro  ;  trcpidntioDS  of  innumerable  fugitives —  I  knew  not  whi'lhrf 
from  the  good  cause  or  the  bad;  darkness  and  lights;  t<.-iiitia<t 
and  human  faces;  and  at  lost,  with  the  Dense  that  all  wu  fu>I. 
female  forms,  and  the  features  that  were  worth  all  the 
to  me,  and  but  a  moment  allowed, — and  cla«p(!d  hands,  imd 
henrt-hreukiug  partings,  and  then— everiurtitng  furvwoUat  Mod, 


It  pocl  wlui  Mka  the  diwinl  *r 
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witli  a  .sigh  such  as  the  caves  ut'  lu'll  si^rhed  when  the  bicet*tuous 
mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  death,  the  sound  was  rever- 
beratinl, — everlasting  farewells !  and  again,  and  yet  again,  rever- 
berated,— everlasting  farewells ! 

And  I  awoke  in  struggles,  and  cried  aloud,  "  I  will  sleep  no 
more !" 

THE  THREE  LADIES  OF  SORROW. 

AVhat  is  it  the  sisters  are  ?     What  is  it  that  thev  do  ? 

The  eldest  of  the  three  is  named  Mater  iMchrymarumj  Our 
LfOdy  of  Tears.  She  it  is  that  night  and  day  raves  and  moans, 
calling  for  vanished  faces.  She  stood  in  Kama,  where  a  voice 
wajd  heard  of  lamentation, — Kachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
and  refused  to  be  comforted.  She  it  was  that  sttjod  in  Beth- 
lehem on  the  night  when  Herod's  sword  swept  its  nurseries 
of  Innocents,  and  the  little  feet  were  stiffened  forever,  which, 
heard  at  times  as  they  tottered  along  floors  overhead,  woke 
pulses  of  love  in  household  hearts  that  were  not  unmarked  in 
neaven. 

Her  eyes  are  sweet  and  subtile,  wild  and  sleepy,  by  turns; 
oftentimes  rising  to  the  clouds,  oftentimes  challenging  the 
heavens.  She  wears  a  diadem  round  her  head.  And  1  knew  by 
childish  memories  that  she  could  go  abroad  upon  tlie  winds  when 
she  heard  that  sobbing  of  litanies  or  the  thundering  of  organs, 
and  when  she  beheld  the  mustering  of  summer  clouds.  This 
Bitter,  the  elder,  it  is  that  carries  keys  more  than  papal  at  her 

firdle,  which  open  every  cottage  and  every  palace.  She,  to  my 
nowiedge,  sate  all  last  summer  by  the  bedside  of  the  blind  beg- 
gar,— him  that  so  often  and  so  gladly  I  talked  with,  whose  pious 
daughter,  eight  years  old,  with  the  sunny  countenance,  resisted 
the  temptatitms  of  play  and  village  mirth,  to  travel  all  day  long 
on  dusty  roads  with  her  afflicted  father.  For  this  did  God  send 
her  a  great  reward.  In  the  sj)ring-time  of  the  year,  and  whilst  yet 
her  own  spring  was  budding,  he  recalled  her  to  himself,  liut  her 
blind  father  mourns  forever  over  htr;  still  he  dreams  at  midnight 
that  the  little  guiding  hand  is  locked  within  his  own ;  and  still 
he  wakens  to  a  darkness  that  is  now  within  a  second  and  a  deeper 
darkness.  *  ♦  *  By  the  power  of  her  keys  it  Ls  that  Our 
Lady  of  Tears  glides  a  ghostly  intruder  into  the  chambers  of 
Blcepless  men,  sleepless  women,  sleepless  children,  from  (janges 
to  the  Nile,  from  isile  to  Mississippi.  And  her,  because  she  is 
the  first-born  of  her  house,  and  has  the  widest  empire,  let  us 
honor  with  the  title  of  **  Madomia." 

The  second  sister  is  called  Maier  Suspiriorxnn^  Our  Lady  of 
Sighs.  She  never  scales  the  clouds,  nor  walks  abroad  uj)on  the 
winds.  She  wears  no  diadem.  And  her  eyes,  if  they  were  ever 
seen,  would  be  neither  sweet  nor  subtile ;  no  man  could  read  their 
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•per  whilst  we  talk  of  her!  Her  kingdom  is  not  large,  or 
uo  flesh  should  live;  hut  within  that  kingdom  all  power  is 
.  Her  head,  turreted  like  that  of  Cybele,  rises  almost  beyond 
reach  of  sight.  She  droops  not,  and  her  eyes  rising  so  high 
it  be  hidden  by  distance.  But,  being  what  they  are,  they 
lot  be  hidden:  through  the  treble  veil  of  crape  which  she 
•s,  the  fierce  light  of  a  blazing  misery,  that  rests  not  for 
ins  or  for  vespers,  for  noon  of  day  or  noon  of  night,  for  ebb- 
3r  for  flowing  tide,  may  be  read  from  the  very  ground.  She 
e  defier  of  God.  She  also  is  the  mother  of  lunacies,  and  the 
;e8tres8  of  suicides.  Deep  lie  the  roots  of  her  power;  but 
ow  is  the  nation  that  she  rules.  For  she  can  approach  only 
e  in  whom  a  profound  nature  has  been  upheaved  by  central 
'ulsions;  in  whom  the  heart  trembles  and  the  brain  rocks 
jr  conspiracies  of  tempest  from  without  and  tempest  from 
in.  Madonna  moves  with  uncertain  steps,  fiist  or  slow,  but 
with  tragic  grace.  Our  Lady  of  Sighs  creeps  timidly  and 
thily.  But  this  youngest  sister  moves  with  incalculable 
ons,  bounding,  and  with  a  tiger's  leaps.  She  carries  no  key ; 
though  coming  rarely  amongst  men,  she  storms  all  doors  at 
h  she  is  permitted  to  enter  at  all.  And  her  name  is  Mater 
ihrarumj  Our  Lady  of  Darkness. 

LORD  ROSS  EPS  TELESCOPE. 

3rd  Ilosse  may  say,  even  if  to-day  he  should  die,  "  I  found 
's  universe  represented  for  human  convenience,  even  after  all 
sublime  discoveries  of  Herschel,  upon  a  globe  or  spherical 
t  having  a  radius  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and  I  left 
etched  upon  a  similar  chart,  keeping  exactly  the  same  scale 
roportions,  but  now  elongating  its  radius  into  one  thousand 

reat  is  the  mystery  of  space,  greater  is  the  mystery  of  time, 
er  mystery  grows  uj)on  man,  as  man  himself  grows;  and 
3r  seems  to  be  a  function  of  the  Godlike  which  is  in  man. 
*eality,  the  depths  and  the  heights  which  are  in  man — the 
hs  by  which  he  searches,  the  heights  by  which  he  aspires — 
but  projected  and  made  objective  externally  in  the  three 
^nsions  of  space  which  are  outside  of  him.  He  trembles  at 
ibyss  into  which  his  bodily  eyes  look  down,  or  look  up ;  not 
iving  that  abyss  to  be,  not  always  consciously  suspecting  it  to 
)ut  by  an  instinct  written  in  his  prophetic  heart  feeling  it  to 
)oding  it  to  be,  fearing  it  to  be,  and  sometimes  hoping  it  to 
he  mirror  to  a  mightier  abyss  that  will  one  day  be  expanded 
iniself.  Even  as  to  the  sense  of  space,  which  is  the  lesser 
tery  than  time,  I  know  not  whether  the  reader  has  remarked 
it  is  one  which  swells  upon  man  with  the  expansion  of  his 
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tledown,  and  see  if  the  armies  of  earth  would  suffice  to  in- 
•upt  this  process  of  radiation,  which  yet  is  the  distribution  of 
ds.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  text  about  the  three  heavenly 
lesae^^  to  have  been  eliminated  finally  as  an  interpolation. 
J  first  thought  is, — there  goes  to  wreck  a  great  doctrine !  Not 
ill.  That  text  occupied  but  a  corner  of  the  garden.  The 
:h  and  the  secret  implications  of  the  truth  have  escaped  at  a 
isand  points  in  vast  arches  above  our  heads,  rising  high  above 
garden-wall,  and  have  sown  the  earth  with  memorials  of  the 
jtery  which  they  envelope. 

'he  final  inference  is  this,  that  Scriptural  truth  is  endowed 
1  a  self-conservative  and  a  self- restorative  virtue;  it  needs  no 
I  successions  of  verbal  protection  by  inspiration;  it  is  self- 
:«ct«d:  first,  internally,  by  the  complex  power  which  belongs 
he  Christian  system  of  involving  its  own  integrations,  in  the 
e  way  as  a  musical  chord  involves  its  own  successions  of 
id  and  its  own  technical  resolutions ;  secondly,  in  an  external 

obvious  way,  it  is  protected  by  its  prodigious  iteration  and 
et  presupposal  in  all  varieties  of  form.  Consequently,  as  the 
1  connected  with  language  is  thus  effectually  neutralized,  the 
for  any  verbal  inspiration  (which,  on  separate  grounds,  appears 
e  self-confounding)  shows  itself  now,  in  a  second  form,  to  be  a 
uitous  and  superfluous  delusion,  since,  in  effect,  it  is  a  call  for 
action  against  a  danger  which  cannot  have  any  existence.  *  *  * 
\  no  business  of  the  liible,  we  are  told,  to  teach  science.  Cer- 
ly  not;  but  that  is  far  too  little.  It  is  an  obligation  resting 
Q  the  Bible,  if  it  is  to  be  consistent  with  itself,  that  it  should 
se  to  teach  science ;  and  if  the  Bible  ever  had  taught  any  one 
science,  or  process  of  life,  capital  doubts  would  have  clouded 
confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  book.  By  what  caprice, 
3iild  have  been  asked,  is  a  divine  mission  abandoned  suddenly 
I  human  mission  ?     By  what  caprice  is  this  one  science  taught, 

others  not?  Or  these  two,  suppose,  and  not  all?  But  an 
ction  even  deadlier  would  have  followed.  It  is  as  clear  us 
purpose  of  daylight  that  the  whole  body  of  the  arts  and 
ices  composes  one  vast  machinery  for  irritation  and  develop- 
t  of  the  human  intellect.  For  this  end  they  exist.  To  s(;o 
,  therefore,  descending  into  the  arena  of  science,  and  con- 
ing, as  it  were,  for  His  own  prizes  by  teaching  science  in  the 
e,  would  be  to  see  Ilim  intercej)ting  from  their  self-evident 
[nation  (viz. :  man's  intellectual  benefit)  His  own  problems  by 
Lng  them  himself.  No  spectacle  could  more  dishonor  the 
ne  idea, — could  more  injure  man  under  the  mask  of  aiding 
The  Bible  must  not  teach  any  thing  that  man  can  teach 


1 1  John  T.  7. 
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AtUT  leaving  the  iniiv«*r.-i 
Ut  llie  bar  in  1MJ»>.     It  was  ii 
j)oarod  ia  tlio  JCdinbur(/h  Jh  r 
Iroin  tiino  to  timo,  juipiTS  ol 
him  in  the  very  first  rank  <»f 
have    born   er>l]coto«l    .'in«l    j> 
j)«)piilarity  far  greater  than  a 
tlie  (lav. 

In  politics  ho  C9i>«)ii:i0(l  tin 
views.     IIo  wufl  elected  a  nici 
in  1830,  was  tlicn  made  Seci 
turned  as  member  for  Leeds. 
u]>]H)inted  to  the  Supreme  Cou 
new  charter.    His  priuci])al  bi 
uf  Indian  law,  tlio  formation  < 
history, — a  otudy  which  bore  C 
Jlu-itiriffs.    IIo  returned  to  I'livd 
ndminii^tered  his  oflicu  in  Ind 
the  KurojK'ana  and  the  nativ« 
year  he  was  electeil  member  of 
jMc^ition  among  the  orattirs  of 
ho  was  cb.'cto.d  Lord  Hector  of 
til*?  Oi'casiou  was  jp'eatly  admir 

A  distin(;nii«hed  French  ech 
write*  of  Macau hiy'rt  JliMoru  m 
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irritiugs.^  Here  he  is  unrivalled.  His  reading  and  erudition  are  immense.  In 
|uestions  of  classical  learning  and  criticism,  in  English  poetry,  philosophy, 
ind  history,  in  all  the  minutiae  of  biography  and  literary  anecdote,  in  the 
principles  and  details  of  government,  in  the  revolutions  of  parties  and  opinions, 
Q  the  progress  of  science  and  philosophy, — in  all  these  he  seems  equally  conver- 
ant  and  equally  felicitous  as  a  critic.  Perhaps  he  is  most  striking  and  original 
D  his  historical  articles,  which  present  complete  pictures  of  the  times  of  which 
le  treats,  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  principal  actors,  and  copious  illustra- 
ions  of  contemporary  events  and  characters  in  other  countries.  His  reviews 
f  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  and  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Clive,  Warren 
lastings,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Sir  William  Temple,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Ac, 
ontain  a  series  of  brilliant  and  coi)iou3  historical  retrospects  unequalled  in  our 
iterature.  His  eloquent  papers  on  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Horace 
?^al pole's  Letters,  Boswell's  Johnson,  Addison's  Memoirs,  and  other  philo« 
ophical  and  literary  subjects,  are  also  of  first-rate  excellence.  Whatever  topic 
le  takes  up  he  fairly  exhausts:  nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination,  and  the 
(iOfit  ample  curiosity  is  gratified. 

But  Macaulay's  greatest  work  is  his  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
fatnes  the  Second,  than  which  no  other  book  of  this  century  has  been  received 
rith  equal  enthusiasm,  and  no  one,  certainly,  is  more  secure  of  lasting  fame.* 
rhe  plan  was  a  great  one.  "I  pro{>ose  to  write  the  History  of  England  from 
lie  accession  of  King  James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  within  the  memory  of 
aen  still  living,"  are  the  opening  words  of  the  opening  chapter.  It  is  what  a 
dstory  ought  to  be, — a  history  of  tue  people.  It  is  written  in  a  style  of  great 
'learness,  force,  and  eloquence ;  and  the  scenes  he  describes  he  places,  by  the 
riTidness  of  his  pencil,  directly  before  your  eyes.  Tou  see  them  and  feel 
liem  too.  The  third  chapter  of  this  great  work,  wherein  he  describes  the 
idTance  of  the  people,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  from  ignorance  to  know- 
edge,  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  from  serfdom  to  freedom,  should  be  read 
jy  all, — especially  by  those  elderly  gentlemen  whose  chief  delight  is  to  praise 
Jie  "good  old  times."  This  history,  however,  noble  as  it  is,  must  be  considered 
»nly  as  a  fragment  It  was  brought  down  only  to  the  death  of  William  the 
[liirdy  as  the  illustrious  author  was  removed  by  death  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
>er,  1859.» 


*  Xttritm. — When  tlie  moon  shone,  we  did  n«»t  see  the  caudle. 
Ihrtia. — So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  leas : 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king. 

Until  a  liing  be  by;  and  thon  his  state 

Kmpties  it«elf,  as  dotb  an  inland  brook 

Into  tlie  main  of  waters. 

Mercfiant  of  Vniice^  Act  v.  Scene  1. 
«  With  all  its  great  merits,  it  has  its  impcr-  '  />nM,  with  a  Reply  to  Macaulay'i  Charget;  in 
ctfotus  of  course,  as  its  author  was  sutyect  !  the  searcliing  inquiry  into  the  Charges  brought 
»  like  paMdons  and  infirmities  with  otluT  |  by  Lord  Macaulay  against  William  Ptnn,  hv 
en.  He  has  been  accused  of  partiality  and  ;  John  P<tget,  Barrixtrr  at  Law;  and  in  Uugh 
coiElperatloa,  and  of  gratifying  his  patwion  for  I  Miller's  Reply  in  behalf  of  the  Puritans  and 
rffram  at  the  expense  of  truth ;  and  it  niuMt  ,  Covenanters.  Read,  also,  a  fine  article  on  Ma> 
»  acknowledged  that  his  views  are  some-  I  caulay.  in  Whipple's  Essays;  and  in  North 
mc«  blaeeed  (and  whose  are  not  ?)  by  per-  ,  Iinti.<h  Rerirw,  Xos.  4^  and  66. 
•nal  antipathies :  such  as  his  d<Mcription  of  I  '"I  b<  lieve  Macaulay  to  be  incorruptible. 
•otland ;  nle  account  of  the  masaacre  of  Olen-  You  uiiiiht  lay  ribbons,  stars,  garters,  wealth, 
«;  hla  delineation  of  the  character  of  the  i  titles,  liefore  him  in  v.iin.  He  has  an  honest, 
B^lflh  PuritaiM  and  the  Scotch  Covenant-  peniihi-  love  of  his  country;  and  the  world 
ti;  and  eepecially  his  portraiture  of  William  ronld  imt  bribn  him  t<»  neglm>t  her  interests." 
enn.  The  other  tide  may  be  examined  in  -.-'vi'Nf.v  Smith. 
Pnrtom  Hepworth  Dixmi's  Life  of  William 
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ike  die  chaste  lady  of  the  Masque,  lofty,  spotless,  and  serene, — 
o  be  chattered  at,  and  pointed  at,  and  grinned  at,  by  the  whole 
•ahble  of  Satyrs  and  Goblins.  If  ever  despondency  and  asperity 
jould  be  excused  in  any  man,  it  might  have  been  excused  in 
Hilton.  But  the  strength  of  his  mind  overcame  every  calamity. 
Neither  blindness,  nor  gout,  nor  age,  nor  penury,  nor  domestic 
kfflictions,  nor  political  disappointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  proscrip- 
ion,  nor  neglect,  had  power  to  disturb  his  sedate  and  majestic 
Mitience.  His  spirits  do  not  seem  to  have  been  high,  but  they 
Fere  singularly  equable.  His  temper  was  serious,  perhaps  stern ; 
mt  it  was  a  temper  which  no  sufferings  could  render  sullen  or 
retful.  Such  it  was  when,  on  the  eve  of  great  events,  he  returned 
pom  his  travels,  in  the  prime  of  health  and  manly  beauty,  loaded 
rith  literary  distinctions,  and  glowing  with  patriotic  hopes ;  such 
;  continued  to  be  when,  after  having  experienced  every  calamity 
'hich  is  incident  to  our  nature,  old,  poor,  sightless,  and  disgraced, 
e  retired  to  his  hovel  to  die !  *  *  * 

His  public  conduct  was  such  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man 
f  a  spirit  so  high  and  an  intellect  so  powerful.  He  lived  at 
ne  of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  at 
le  very  crisis  of  the  great  conflict  between  Oromasdes  and 
Lrinnane^, — liberty  and  despotism,  reason  and  prejudice.  That 
reat  battle  was  fought  for  no  single  generation,  for  no  single 
md.  The  destinies  of  the  human  race  were  staked  on  the  same 
Ast  with  the  freedom  of  the  English  people.  Then  were  first 
reclaimed  those  mighty  principles  which  have  since  worked 
heir  way  into  the  depths  of  the  American  forests ;  which  have 
oused  Greece  from  the  slavery  and  degradation  of  two  thousand 
ears ;  and  which,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  have 
Lindled  an  unquenchable  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed,  and 
oosed  the  knees  of  the  oppressors  with  a  strange  and  unwonted 
lear!  *  *  * 

We  must  conclude.  And  yet  we  can  scarcely  tear  ourselves 
Lway  from  the  subject.  The  days  immediately  following  the 
mblication  of  this  relic  of  Milton*  appear  to  be  peculiarly  set 
ipart  and  consecrated  to  his  memory.  And  we  shall  scarcely  be 
ensured  if,  on  this  his  i'estival,  we  be  found  lingering  near  his 
hrine,  how  worthless  soever  may  be  the  offering  which  we  bring 
o  it.  While  this  book  lies  on  our  table,  we  seem  to  be  con- 
emporaries  of  the  great  poet.  We  are  transported  a  hundred 
md  fifty  years  back.  We  can  almost  fancy  that  we  are  visiting 
lim  in  his  small  lodging;  that  we  see  him  sitting  at  the  old 
»rgan  beneath  the  faded  green  hangings ;  that  we  can  catch  the 
|uick  twinkle  of  his  eyes  rolling  in  vain  to  find  the  day  ;  that  we 
ire  reading  in  the  lines  of  his  noble  countenance  the  proud  and 

1 "  A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the  Holy  Scriptnrea  alone." 
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were  not  more  attractive ;  we  regret  that  a  body,  to  whose  courage 
md  talents  mankind  has  owed  inestimable  obligations,  had  not 
;he  lofty  elegance  which  distinguished  some  of  the  adherents  of 
I^harles  I.,  or  the  easy  good  breeding  for  which  the  court  of 
I!harles  II.  was  celebrated.  But,  if  we  must  make  our  choice, 
re  shall,  like  Bassanio  in  the  play,  turn  from  the  specious 
»8kets  which  contain  (mly  the  Death *s  head  and  the  Fool's 
lead,  and  fix  our  choice  on  the  plain  leaden  chest  which  conceals 
he  treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar 
haracter  from  the  daily  contenij)lation  of  superior  beings  and 
temal  interests.  Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in  general 
erms,  an  overruling  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every 
vent  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing 
ras  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute.  To 
:now  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the  great 
nd  of  existence.  They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious 
lomage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  pure  worship  of  the 
oul.  Instead  of  catehing  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity 
hrou^h  an  obscuring  vail,  they  aspired  to  gaze  full  on  the  in- 
olerable  brightness,  and  to  commune  with  him  face  to  face. 
lence  originated  their  contempt  for  terrestrial  distinctions.  The 
iifference  between  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  mankind  seemed 
o  vanish  when  compared  with  the  boundless  interval  which 
eparated  the  whole  race  from  Him  on  whom  their  own  eyes  were 
onstantly  fixed.  They  recognized  no  title  to  superiority  but  his 
avor ;  and,  confident  of  that  favor,  thoy  despised  all  the  accom- 
plishments and  all  the  dignities  of  the  world.  If  they  were  un- 
.cquainted  with  the  works  of  philosophers  and  poets,  they  were 
leeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God ;  if  their  names  were  not  found 
Q  the  registers  of  heralds,  they  felt  assured  that  they  were  re- 
orded  in  the  Book  of  Life ;  if  their  steps  were  not  accompanied 
»y  a  splendid  train  of  menials,  legions  of  ministering  angels  had 
barge  over  them.  Their  palac(?s  were  houses  not  made  with 
lands ;  their  diadems,  crowns  of  glory  which  should  never  fade 
.way.  On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they 
ooked  down  with  contempt ;  for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich 
n  a  more  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  lan- 
;uage, — nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by 
he  imposition  or  a  mightier  hand.  The  very  meanest  of  them 
raa  a  being  to  whose  fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible  importance 
belonged, — on  whose  slightest  actions  the  spirits  of  light  and 
larkness  looked  with  anxious  interest, — who  had  been  destined, 
►efore  heaven  and  earth  were  created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which 
hould  continue  when  heaven  and  earth  should  have  passed 
.way.  Events  which  short-sighted  politicians  ascribed  to  earthly 
BXtaes  had  been  ordained  on  nis  account.     For  his  sake  empires 
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we  derive  from  one  of  Cowl 
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even  Spenser  himself,  thoutrh 
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If  the  last  six  books,  which 
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of  criticd  and  the  nio^t  bigoted  of  tories.  In  the  wildest  parts  of 
Scotland  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  the  delight  of  the  peasantry. 
In  every  nursery  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  a  greater  favorite 
than  Jack  the  Giant- Killer.  Every  reader  kno>vs  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  as  well  as  he  knows  a  road  in  which  he  has 
gone  backward  and  forward  a  hundred  times.  This  is  the  highest 
miracle  of  genius, — that  things  which  are  not  should  be  as  though 
they  were ;  that  the  imaginations  of  one  mind  should  become  the 
personal  recollections  of  another.  And  this  miracle  the  tinker 
has  wrought.  There  is  no  ascent,  no  declivity,  no  resting-place, 
no  turnstile,  with  which  we  are  not  perfectly  acquainted.  The 
wicket  gate  and  the  desolate  swamp  which  separates  it  from  the 
City  of  Destruction ;  the  long  line  of  road,  as  straight  as  a  rule 
can  make  it ;  the  Interpreter's  house  and  all  its  fair  shows ;  the 
prisoner  in  the  iron  cage;  the  palace,  at  the  doors  of  which 
armed  men  kept  guard,  and  on  the  battlements  of  which  walked 
persons  clothed  all  in  gold ;  the  cross  and  the  sepulchre ;  the 
steep  hill  and  the  pleasant  arbor ;  the  stately  front  of  the  House 
Seautiful  by  the  wayside ;  the  low  green  Valley  of  Humiliation, 
rich  with  grass  and  covered  with  nocks, — are  all  as  well  known 
to  us  as  the  sights  of  our  own  street.  Then  we  come  to  the  nar- 
row place  where  Apollyon  strode  right  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  way,  to  stop  the  journey  of  Christian,  and  where,  after- 
wards, the  pillar  was  set  up  to  testify  how  bravely  the  pilgrim 
had  fought  the  good  fight.  As  wo  advance,  the  valley  becomes 
deeper  and  deeper.  The  shade  of  the  precipices  on  both  sides 
falls  blacker  and  blacker.  Tlie  clouds  gather  overhead.  Dole- 
ful voices,  the  clanking  of  chains,  and  the  rushing  of  many  feet 
1o  and  fro,  are  heard  through  the  darkness.  The  way,  hardly 
discernible  in  gloom,  runs  close  by  the  mouth  of  the  burning  pit, 
which  sends  forth  its  flames,  its  noisome  smoke,  and  its  hideous 
shapes,  to  terrify  the  adventurer.  Thence  he  goes  on,  amidst  the 
snares  and  pitfalls,  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  those  who  have 
perished  lying  in  the  ditch  bv  his  side.  At  the  end  of  the  long 
dark  valley,  he  passes  the  dens  in  which  the  old  giants  dwelt, 
amidst  the  bones  and  ashes  of  those  whom  they  had  slain.  *  *  * 
The  style  of  Bunyan  is  delightful  to  every  reader,  and  invalu- 
able as  a  study  to  every  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  wide  com- 
mand over  the  English  language.  The  vocabulary  is  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  common  people.  There  is  not  an  expression,  if  we 
except  a  few  technical  terms  of  theology,  w4iich  would  puzzle 
the  rudest  peasant.  We  have  observed  several  pages  which  do 
not  contain  a  single  word  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Yet  no 
writer  has  said  more  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say.  For  mag- 
nificence, for  pathos,  for  vehement  exhortation,  for  subtle  dis- 
quisition, for  every  purpose  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine, 
this  homely  dialect,  the  dialect  of  plain  working-men,  was  per- 
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The  head  and  body  were  placed  in  a  coffin  covered  with  black 
Telvet,  and  were  laid  privately  under  the  communion-table  of 
St.  Peter's  Chapel  in  the  Tower.*  Within  four  years  the  pave- 
ment of  the  chancel  was  again  disturbed,  and  hard  by  the  re- 
mains of  Monmouth  were  laid  the  remains  of  Jeffreys.  In  truth, 
there  is  no  sadder  spot  on  the  earth  than  that  little  cemetery. 
Death  is  there  associated,  not,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey  and 
Bt.  Paul's,  with  genius  and  virtue,  with  public  veneration  and 
with  imperishable  renown ;  not,  as  in  our  humblest  churches  and 
churchyards,  with  every  thing  that  is  most  endearing  in  social 
and  domestic  charities ;  but  with  whatever  is  darkest  in  human 
nature  and  human  destiny, — with  the  savage  triumph  of  impla- 
cable enemies, — with  the  inconstancy,  the  ingratitude,  the  coward- 
ice of  friends, — with  all  the  miseries  of  fallen  greatness  and  of 
blighted  fame.  Thither  have  heen  carried,  through  successive 
ages,  by  the  rude  hands  of  jailers,  without  one  mourner  following, 
the  bleeding  relics  of  men  who  had  been  the  captains  of  armies, 
the  leaders  of  parties,  the  oracles  of  senates,  and  the  ornaments 
of  courts.  Thither  was  borne,  before  the  window  where  Jane 
Grey  was  praying,  the  mangled  corpse  of  Guildford  Dudley. 
Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Protector  of  the  realm, 
reposes  there  by  the  brother  whom  he  murdered.  There  has 
moldered  away  the  headless  trunk  of  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester  and  Cardinal  of  St.  Vitalis,  a  man  worthy  to  have 
lived  in  a  better  age  and  to  have  died  in  a  better  cause.  There 
are  laid  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  High 
Admiral;  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  There  too  is  another  E^ssex,  on  whom  nature  and 
fortune  had  lavished  all  their  bounties  in  vain,  and  whom  valor, 
grace,  genius,  royal  favor,  popular  applause,  conducted  to  an 
early  and  ignominious  doom.  Not  far  off  sleep  two  chiefs  of  the 
great  house  of  Howard, — Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
Philip,  eleventh  Earl  of  Arundel.  Here  and  there,  among  the 
thick  graves  of  unquiet  and  aspiring  statesmen,  lie  more  delicate 
sufferers;  Margaret  of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the  proud  name  of 
Plantagenet,  and  those  two  fair  queens  who  perished  by  the 
jealous  rage  of  Henry.  Such  was  the  dust  with  .which  the  dust 
of  Monmouth  mingled. 


TUB  BLESSINGS  OF  LIBERTY? 


It  is  surely  delightful,  sir,  to  look  forward  to  that  period  when 
a  series  of  liberal  and  prudent  measures  shall  have  delivered 


i«*Te    Towen    of    Juliufl,    London's    laAting 
ibame. 
With  auiny  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed." 

Urat. 


*  From  a  speech  dclirered  in  Free  Masonn' 
Hall,  London,  .Tune  25,18*^,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  the  Mitigation  and  Abolition 
of  Slavery. 
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islands  so  highly  favored  by  the  bounty  of  rrovldencc  from  th» 
curse  inflicted  on  them  by  the  fraotio  rapacity  of  man.  Theo 
the  peasant  of  the  Autillca  will  no  longer  eravrl  in  lietlis  uid 
trembling  dejection  around  a  plantation  from  whose  fniite  h« 
must  derive  no  advantage,  and  a  hut  whodc  door  yioldfi  him  no 
protection  ;  but  when  bid  cheerful  and  voluntary  labor  is  com- 
pleted, he  wili  return  with  the  firm  Btep  and  erect  browcfi 
British  citizen  from  the  field,  which  is  his  freehold,  to  the  houxe, 
which  ia  his  castle.  Then  those  regions  where  cmliuttiDn  liM 
displayed  only  its  strength  will  eAibit  also  the  fi-nitJi  of  its 
wiBdom  and  ila  mercj', — arts,  sciences,  letters,  equal  laws,  henaYo- 
lent  institutions,  the  temples  of  a  pure  religion,  the  marts  i>f  ■ 
legitimate  commerce,  tribunals  where  justice  may  be  expected, 
even  by  a  negro  or  a  mitwionary,  senates  where  liberal  scntimenu 
and  decorous  phraseology  will  have  succeeded  to  the  doctriiNS 
and  language  of  buccaneers  I  I  cannot  think  these  anticipntioiu 
chimerical,  when  I  reflect  on  the  past  condition  of  our  oirn 
country,  and  on  the  tntere^tibg  and  pathetic  event  to  whioh  tn  a 
great  mcnHUre  it  owes  its  present  bleestuga.  In  an  Italian  iJave- 
market  a  primt  observed  some  children  of  exquisite  beauty  «I- 
posed  fur  sale.  He  asked  whenc*  they  came :  he  was  told  from 
Kngland,  His  heart  burned  within  him;  he  pitied  the  miwry 
and  dt'griLiiutiim  of  a  dij^tant  people.  As  eoou  as  h«  WM  TUHO 
to  the  papal  throne,  he  instantly  took  measures  for  introdudnx  i 
into  this  i^linid  the  Christian  religion,  and  all  the  morml  w3 
pojitiral  blessings  by  which  that  religion  has  ever  been  BrCGon- 
uaiiied.  We  are  not  exactly  informal  of  the  difficultiee  whJcb  ' 
tie  had  to  encounter,  but  we  know  that  in  eve»T  age  hURiaD 
nature  ia  the  same;  that  in  every  age  it  is  througn  hatred  and 
obhn]uy  that  the  path  lies  to  virtue  and  to  glory.  There  wrra 
[iniUably  grave  statesmen  to  suggest  that  the  work  of  amelton- 
liim  had  liclu-r  he  left  to  the  Wiltenagemotes  of  the  Hnptnrthy. 
Nil  doubt  there  were  slaveholders  who  protested  that  their  »lR\-e« 
liired  more  sumptuously  than  the  King  of  the  Lombards.  The 
statue  of  Pasquiu  wa."  not  then  standing  in  Kome;  but  llien. 
doubtless,  there  were  not  wauthig  tvits  to  deride  his  enthUKiMcn, 
iiiid  liars  to  asperse  Ms  character.  It  is  not  impo^iblti  that  then 
may  have  been  found  ruffians  to  pull  down  his  rhapels,  and  for- 
Kwurn  judges  to  send  his  missionaries  to  the  gallows.  However 
this  may  have  been,  we  know  that  he  persevered.  And  unw  look 
at  the  result !  Now  look  at  the  miserable,  the  degraded  (rouutrj'. 
the  laud  of  the  oppressor  and  the '  opnreased.  There  is  frecdvin 
in  the  respiration  of  its  air,  and  in  tne  ver}'  contact  of  it«  BOii 
Now  look  at  that  ocean  which  then  bore  to  our  coast  nothiug  hut 
plunderers,  and  carried  back  from  it  nothing  but  mrgoM  of 
mwerv  and  despair.  'r\iaV  nw^  «c«a.w  "qo\>  \SVa  AtQund  O^^ 
oiicv  to  enrich  and  to  i\e\'tnd,— BA  ouee  ■cs;i.\i\ewi  uw  vMHft.^^| 
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'here  accessible  to  commerce  and  everywhere  impervious  to  war. 
yook  at  our  maritime  power,  at  our  commercial  opulence,  at  our 
lartial  glory,  at  the  proud  list  of  our  great  men,  and  then 
ntlect  from  what  we  were  raised,  and  by  what  means.  These 
liiiigs  should  inspire  us  with  hope,  and  not  with  hope  alone. 
)o  wc  ow-c  so  many  blessings  to  the  generosity  of  an  ignorant 
riest  in  a  dark  age  and  a  distant  country?  And  shall  not  we, 
fho  live  in  the  full  blaze  of  morals  and  intellect,  exert  ourselves 
jr  the  welfare  of  those  over  whose  fate  we  possess  an  irresistible 
ontrol,  and  in  whose  wrongs  we  have  most  deeply  participated? 

THE  EMPIRE   THAT  IS  LAST/XOA 

Are  we,  sir,  to  keep  the  people  of  India  ignorant,  in  order  that 
re  may  keep  them  submissive?  Or  do  we  think  that  we  can 
ive  them  knowledge  without  awakening  ambition?  Or  do  we 
lean  to  awaken  ambition,  and  to  provide  it  with  no  legitimate 
ent  ?  Who  will  answer  any  of  these  questions  in  the  affirmative? 
"et  one  of  them  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  every 
erson  who  maintains  that  we  ought  permanently  to  exclude  the 
atives  from  high  office.  I  have  no  fears.  The  path  of  duty  is 
lain  before  us ;  and  it  is  also  the  path  of  wisdom,  of  national 
rosperity  and  of  national  honor. 

The  destinies  of  our  Indian  empire  are  covered  with  thick 
arkness.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  fate 
Rscrved  for  a  state  which  resembles  no  other  in  history,  and 
liich  forms  by  itself  a  separate  class  of  political  phenomena, 
'he  laws  which  regulate  its  growth  and  its  decay  afe  still  un- 
nown  to  us.  It  may  be  that  the  public  mind  of  India  may 
xpand  under  our  system  till  it  has  outgrown  that  system;  that 
y  good  governniont  we  may  educate  our  subjects  into  a  capacity 
>r  better  government;  that,  having  become  instructed  in  Eu- 
3pean  knowledge,  they  may,  in  some  future  age,  demand  Eu- 
jpean  institutions.  Whether  such  a  day  will  ever  come,  I  know 
ot.  But  never  will  I  attempt  to  avert  or  to  retard  it.  When- 
ver  it  comes,  it  will  be  the  proudest  day  in  English  history, 
o  have  found  a  great  people  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
avery  and  of  superstition,  to  have  so  ruled  them  as  to  have 
lade  them  desirous  and  capable  of  all  the  privileges  of  citizens, 
ould  indeed  be  a  title  to  glory  all  our  own.  The  sceptre  may 
ass  away  from  us.  Unforeseen  accidents  may  derange  our  most 
rofound  schemes  of  policy.  Victory  may  be  inconstant  to  our 
rms;  but  there  are  triumphs  which  are  followed  by  no  reverses, 
here  is  an  einj)ire  exemj)t  from   all  natural   causes  of  decay. 


J  Fruni  hl»  Hjx'orh  (Mirered  July  10, 1833,  on  the  second  reading  of  ttvft¥jiAV\Tv^%.Cv>Ta\««l  % 
artt-r  BUI. 
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These  triumphs  are  the  pacific  triumphs  of  retuiuii  ovur  liarliaruni; 

that  empire  is  the  imperishable  empire  tif  our  arta  and  our  monJi, 
our  literature  ami  our  law^. 

LVFLCE.VCE  Of   THE  VHURCH  OF  IlOf/S. 

From   the   time  when    the    barbarians  overran  the  Wcsteni 


Empire  to  the  time  of  tlie  revival  of  letters,  the  influonoe  of  lb« 
Church  of  Kome  had  been  generally  favorable  to  wience,  Id 
civilization,  and  to  government.  But  during  the  last  tlire«  n^tU' 
ric3,  to  stunt  the  growth  of  the  hunmu  mind  has  been  her  chief 
object.  Throughout  Christendom,  whatever  advauco  has  bein 
made  in  knowledge,  in  freedom,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  arts  of  liAv 
has  been  made  in  spite  of  her,  and  ha-s  everywhere  been  in  invent 
proportion  to  her  power.  The  loveliest  ana  most  fertile  prorincM 
of  Europe  have,  under  her  nile,  been  sunk  in  poverty,  in  pollli- 
cal  servitude,  and  in  intellectual  torpor;  while  Protestant  coun- 
tries, once  proverbial  for  sterility  and  barbarism,  have  ben 
turned  by  skill  and  industry  into  ^rdens,  and  can  botuC  oft 
long  list  of  heroes  and  statesmen,  philosophers  and  pocta.  Who- 
ever, knowing  what  Italy  and  Scotland  naturallv  are,  and  wh»t, 
four  huudrtd  years  ajio,  they  actually  were,  shall  now  eompw* 
the  country  round  Rome  with  the  country  round  Edinburgh,  will 
be  able  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  tendency  of  Pajwl 
dominion.  The  desi-eot  of  8pain,  once  the  first  amoug  muu&r 
ehies,  to  the  lonwt  tlepths  of  degradation ;  the  elevation  of  Hol- 
land, in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantages,  to  a  position  sud 
as  no  commonwealth  so  small  has  ever  reached,  teach  the  Nunc 
lesson.  AVIiocver  passes  in  Germany  from  a  Komnn  CalfaoUc  to 
a  Protestant  principality ;  in  Bwitzerlaud  from  a  Ronuui  OstJiolii: 
to  a  Prijtestaut  Canton  ;  in  Ireland  from  a  Iloman  Cotholic  to  s 
Protestant  county,  finds  that  he  has  passed  from  a  lowftr  to  > 
higher  grade  of  civilizutiim.  On  the  other  i^ide  of  th«  AUantio 
the  same  law  prevails.  The  Protestants  of  lb«  United  SXaM 
liavc  lel\  far  behind  them  the  Roman  Calbolica  of  Mexiro,  Peru. 
and  Brazil.  The  Roman  €athoiici>  of  Lower  Canada  remain 
inert,  while  the  whole  continent  round  them  is  tn  a  ferment  with 
Protestant  activity  and  enterprise.  The  French  have  doubtlen 
shown  an  energy  ami  an  intelligence  which,  even  when  in>»- 
dirocled,  have  justly  eiitiLled  them  to  be  called  a  gr«&t  pootile. 
But  this  apparent  e\ce[)tion,  when  examined,  will  bo  fauna  to 
confirm  the  rule  ;  for  in  no  country  that  is  called  Roman  C»thidi» 
has  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  during  lieveral  gtii 
possce-sed  so  little  authority  as  in  Frnnoe. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  AUTHORS 

SB^o  §ieb  in  i\t  S^i^fi^  ^tcabt  of  i\t  l§x\\xittxd\  AtntQrg; 
OR   FROM  1850  TO  1859   INCLUSIVE. 


tnsiice,  Joseph.  Sdedions  from  the  Chxmc  Poetry  of  the  Greek  DramaiU 
WrilerR,  trandcUed  into  English  Ferae, ^ — altogether  the  most  beautiful  and 
faithful  traiiHlations  I  have  ever  seen.  He  has  also  written  some  fine 
Kacred  lyrics,  two  of  which  may  be  found  in  Sir  Boundell  Palmer's  Book 
of  Praise, 

Beckett,  Gilbert  A.bbott  a  (1810-1856),  of  London.  A  police  magis- 
trate; writer  of  numerous  Plays;  also  Qmic  BlackstonCj  and  Comic  Jaia^ 
toines  of  EnyUind  and  Rome. 

9icJterstetA,  ^dn^ard  (1786-1850),  Kector  of  Walton,  a  voluminous 
religious  writer.  The  Scripture  Helpj  a  practical  introduction  to  the 
Scriptures ;  The  Christian  /Student;  A  Practical  Ouide  to  the  ProphecieSy  &c. 

Brifnleyy  George  (1819-1857),  Cambridge;  librarian  of  Trinity  College, 
Essays  in  the  Spectator  and  Prater? 

3roM^n,  John  (1785-1859),  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Edinburgh,  grandson  of  the  celebrated  John  Brown  of  IIaddino- 
TON  (1722-1787),  author  of  the  Self- Interpreting  Bible.  The  grandson  \a 
widely  known  for  his  scholarly  Expository  IHseourses  on  the  Epistles  of 
Peter,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  OalatianSf  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Buckingham,  J  Silk  (1786-1855),  a  traveller.  In  1827  appeared 
TratH'Is  in  Palestine;  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes;  and  Travels  in  Meso' 
potaniia.  Subsequently  he  came  to  this  countrv,  and  gave  lectures  in  our 
f»rinci}>al  cities,  which  were  very  fully  attenaed, — for  a  more  pleasing 
conversational  lecturer  could  hardly  be  named.  On  his  return  home  he 
published  America,  Historical,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive.  In  1842  ap- 
peared two  additional  volumes,  describing  his  tour  in  the  Slave  States. 

Auckland,  iriUiam  (1784-1856),  Dean  of  Westminster.  One  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises*  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  Reference  to  Natural 
TheoUtgy. 


1  8««  some  of  these  in  the  Onntpendium  of 
'^lasHcal  Literature.  I  can  llnd  no  notice  of 
is  life  anywhere.  The  C/u/ric  Pttetry  waa  pub- 
ished  in*18<'i2,  and  the  hymns  above  men- 
lc»nwi  in  IKW. 

•  These  f^ffit/g  were  edited  and  published  by 
is  friend,  William  George  Clark,  M.A.,  in  1860. 
'bo  chief  of  ihem  arc  on  Tenntf$nn'8  Poenu^ 
VtprdJnvorlh.  I^xtri/  and  Criticism.  Carlyle^$ 
,ifi  of  S^^rUng,  Wihon^s  Nocte^  AmbrofianiF, 
be  Blrnie  HoiUe.  of  Dickens,  Ac.  They  are  all 
rritten  in  flue  taste  and  with  nice  discrimina- 

ion. 

»  The  Earl  of  Bridfjewater  (1758-1829)  be- 
neathed  a  sum  of  £8000  to  bo  paid  (£1000 
ach)  to  eight  persons,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
ent  of  the  RojaJ  Society,  to  write  and  pub- 


lish works  upon  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodri^  of  God  as  manifustod  in  the  crea- 
tion. Besides  the  £1000,  each  writer  vras  to 
have  the  copyright  of  his  own  work.  These 
are — 1.  The  Adaptation  of  Extrmnl  Naturt  to 
the  Mfrral  and  IiUMectual  Cbnstitntion  of  Man, 
by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.;  2.  Chemittry, 
MeUoroloffy^  and  the  Functions  of  Ihgettion^ 
considerfd  with  R^erence  to  Natural  The/Aogy, 
by  William  Prout,  M.D.;  3.  On  the  Hittoty 
HaMls^  and  Instinct  of  Aninmls,  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Kirby;  4.  On  Geology  and  Mineralogy ^ 
by  William  Buckland,  D.D. ;  5.  The  Ifand^its 
Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments^  as  evincing 
Design,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell ;  6.  Tht.  AdaptAivm 
of  ExUrnai  Naiwt  to  IKe  PHutical  OonAilw»iv 
of  Man,  by  Jj\m  KAdA,  'Nl.Ti.\  " .  A«iTonom>| 
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Ceekburn,  JTemy  {Lord)  (1773-1864),  r  Scottish  ji«l^_.     , 

Au  Tioif,  nr  ekeicheB  of  the  public  chsncter  aiid  taaaX  bablU  of  tM 
kading  chUenB  of  Edinburgh  for  the  fint  qoarter  of  tke  i>riBBa)l  cmnu;. 

Combe,  George  (17SS-!g5S).  wan  an  Edinburgh  writer  U>  the  rig^M.uid 
known  for  his  writings  on  Pbrenalog]-.  Hii  principal  worlu  wn  Smif 
m  Phrmuiloffy.  ISIO;  2'Ae  fimntfliJiini  ^Jtfan,  1828;  .'^vM™  i/PtimvIm 
1836.  Hf  truvelltil  and  lectured  in  our  counlr.v,  uiil  iii  16il  {whliilJ 
Nota  m  Ihr.  Uniivt  Statci  of  Amaiea,  three  roluuiBa. 

CroA-nr,  John  Wilson  (17HO-1S57),  of  Gnlwnj,  Ircliuid,  Hemnai^  tolk 
'  '     '     '■         -^    -  -'  .■       .-■_-__i   --j^  ^  (]|j  Qiuirttrly  Jlfrwr;  fdlutl 
trpt^e  i[.rmdn  of  Un  Owrt  ^  Omf 
eog^od  U]<uii  uu  »ilLiian  ol  I'opi*' 

Sgerton,  I'^^nelg,  EarlKfEllemoere  (1800-1857):  tnuisUlororGonW" 
^aiut  and  Scliillei's  Srtiv}  nf  IM  Bell,  anil  piiUiiihed  a  volumu  of  gnuvM 
iiriginnl  poemi'.     Ue  wu»  u  muniiicent  patron  of  the  arte. 

Jrlerrirr,  J/az-j' (1782-18541,  noveliirt,  of  Kdlnburgh.  Anthonw  pf  J^p 
riosc,  published  1818 ;  The  Inlianiitnee,  1824;  and  Dtfiiny,  or  Oe  O-iift 
Daiujhla;  1831. 

J'bfi/,  SP/cArt-z-rftnOfi-lR-ilg),  wrote  Murray"*  Hand- Book  far  Auut,  uJ 
iiIh^  linil'n-in'jii  from  Spain,  irhich  together  fomi  tlie  best  lulUiurltJ  «t 
liuvi'  <:ii  lliu  uiodeni  Fujidition  of  that  roninnlic  Imid. 

J->tis'i\  Jaiiifs  finiUie  (1783-1856),  of  Scotland,  traveller.  Th*  K» 
^i»-'i-h,  ■I  T,\l-  nf  Klmnuaaii;   The  Ptrtian  Adtenlvrtr. 

(li///H"ii.  -J^nhei-t  fl7l)S-1850)^  of  Scotland.  Portn  ««rf  Hnn^  whiA 
iiiivi'  jiii-^L'J  ihrijijgli  tiinn^  editions. 

JIii,ii'll"i>.  -Sir  MTlliam  (1788-1858),  (he  most  jirofoimd  mt4a|ih<rMn) 
|ilii|i.-ii])iicr  iif  [lie  nlueleenth  century,— a  man  of  immenw  rraditino  nsJ 
iiiiiiiiinium:<.  lie  v^  di^^tingiiiihed  fur  the  extent  snd  oM'iininr  "f  h" 
)Liii.ii[ledg<:  even  during  hn  academical  career  ni  Oxfonl.  In  18UI  bf 
WW  iippninted  Profeator  <jf  UairerBal  lliMorv  in  [he  Univeroitr  oT  Kdii> 
hniKh,  and  in  13S6.  Frofenor  of  Logic  and  Meli{>briucn.  Bta  Eauf 
Jnm  tkr  Minbvrgh  Rn-<c«<.  and  bis  edition  of  Dr.  lieiJi  fTart*,  lt«n  jKii" 
li-h'il  ihirhiB;  his  lifeiimi'.  After  his  death  app«trwl  hie  Xontum.  in  (bar 
viiiiiJiii's  .ailed  l)y  Dr.  Mansel,  of  Oxford,  iind  Profrwor  Vcilch.  irf  * 

If'Ti-'-y.  'r/innia.-!  ^bble  (1804-1859),  of  Mnnohratw,  oilllor  of  iTn 
-IMra-niin.  Aiairidm,  and  olher  Fotmt,  1824;  Thf  Puttiatl  SMtk-^tri. 
l(*a',l;  lilatiratiBmof  Ui'UniSmikpVan,  1832;  Eiu^mft.  HdUm.,\^\,hs. 

,/ttHies,  fief.  John  jingcH  (1785-1850),  an  "  Independent^'  dtoevuM 
of  Dirmingham,  an  ahle  and  Toluminoai  writer  on  rctiginu*  nici)«1>' 
"■      '     '    i  Inquirer,  The  Yoifag  Man'i  GmiiU,  Littm-ii*  an  Ikt  S«tt  i 


JlcTeUiJioa,  &c.  &c., — in  all,  about  thirty  volumm.  I 
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J^iio,  John  (1804-1854),  an  industrious  writer  on  biblical  subjects.  In 
his  twelfth  year  made  deaf  for  life  by  a  iidl.  Tht  Pictorial  Bible,  1838, 
very  vahiable;  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine;  The  Lost  Senses, — Deafness 
and  Blindness;  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature;  Daily  Bible  Beadings, 

XtUrdner,  Dionysius,  LL.D.  (1793-1859),  a  distinguished  writer  on 
physical  science,  bom  in  Dublin.  Hand-Books  of  Natural  Pkilosophi  and 
Astronomy,  four  volumes;  Museum  of  Science  and  Art;  edition  of  Eudid, 
In  1830  he  projected  a  sort  of  encyclopiedia,  consisting  of  original  treatises, 
by  the  most  eminent  authors,  ujwn  History,  Science,  Economics,  &c. ; 
published  under  the  name  of  hardness  Cabinet  Cyclopasdia, 

Z^Cy  Bdrriet  (1766-1851),  of  Bristol.  The  Canterbury  Tales,  a  series  of 
romantic  fictions :  The  New  Peerage^  and  The  Three  Strangers,  dramas. 

Zfifigard,  John  (1771-1851),  historian.  History  of  England,  8  volumes, 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  to  the  abdication  of  James  II.,  1688. 
He  was  a  *'  Koman  Catholic"  priest,  and,  of  course,  discussed  the  Re- 
formation and  kindred  subjects  from  a  hostile  point  of  view ;  but,  making 
tills  allowance,  his  History  Ls  a  calm  and  learned  narrative,  and  eHi>cciullv 
valuable  in  those  chapters  which  deal  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  thefr 
life.    He  also  wrote  The  Aiitiquities  of  the  Saxon  Church,  2  volumes. 

XfOCkhart,  John  Gibson  (1794-1854),  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  Blachwod^s  Magazine^  and 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  from  1826  till  a  short  time  before  hia 
death ;  author  of  Valerius,  a  tale  of  Trajan's  time ;  Reginald  Dalton,  an 
English  story ;  and  of  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads.  But  he  is  best  known  as 
the  biographer  of  his  father-in-law,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  The  diary  and 
letters  of  Scott  are  in  tliis  work  interwoven  with  the  story  of  his  life,  in 
tliat  finished,  graceful  style  of  which  Lockhart  was  a  thorough  master. 

XfUttrelty  £!effrv  (1770-1851).  Advice  to  Julia,  a  poem;  A  Ijctter  in 
Rhyme;  Crockford  House.  He  wits  a  favorite  in  the  circle  of  "Holland 
House;"  and  the  jwet  Rogers  speaks  highly  of  his  conversational 
powers. 

Maltby,  Edward  (1770-1856),  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  Durham. 
Illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion;  several  volumes  of 
Sermons. 

Afa/i/eli,  Gideon  Algernon  ( 1788-1852),  an  English  physician.  The 
Fossils  of  the  South  Jhunis,  1822;  WoJiders  of  Geology,  1833, — "perhaps 
the  most  popidar  geological  work  ever  written  by  an  Englishman  ;'* 
Medals  of  Creation,  or  First  Lessons  in  Geology,  1844. 

Maxn^ell,  Ifllliam  IL  (dieil  1850),  captain  in  the  army ;  novelist  and 
historian.  Stories  of  Waterloo;  Wiltl  Sj)Oiis  of  the  West;  Hector  CHallo' 
ran;  Adventures  of  Captain  Blake,  &v. 

J^iford,  Mary  'Jiussell  (1789-1855),  novelist  Our  ViUage,  1824; 
Bedford  Regis,  1835 ;  Atherton,  and  other  Tales,  1854,  &c.  Of  lier  dra^ 
matic  works  the  most  imiwrtant  were — Julian,  first  i)erfonned  in  1823; 
Foscftri,  1826;  Rieiizi,  1828.  But  she  is  most  known  and  probably  most 
valued  for  her  charming  work,  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life,  or  Books, 
Places,  and  People,  published  in  1851,  in  three  volumes.  It  is  filled  with 
just  and  beautiful  thoughts  upon  some  of  the  first  authors  in  our  lan- 
guage, both  Engluih  and  American,  and  with  selections  from  their  works. 

JIfitford,  ^e>\  John  (1782-1859),  a  profound  and  varied  scholar,  for- 
merly an  editor  of  the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine,  Works  of  Gray,  with  a  Me- 
moir, 1814 ;  Editor  of  Spenser,  Milton,  Ihyden,  Butler,  Prior,  Swift,  Young, 


PamtU,  Oeldtmith,  and  Falrnntr,  willi  MtmoirM,  for  the  AUiiu  Podis 
Li/e  oj  MiUon  ;  MiKdianeoia  Poena,  &c. 
Monfff ornery.  -Rtv.  ffeier/ (1807-1865),  minLilM  of  PereyStnM  Epi* 
i'(i|«l  Chapei,  London,  and  an  author  of  wvPTol  volume*  of  poetri',  *hici 
w  bui  little  read,  though  verj  popular  In  iu  dn^.    Hit  ■''inuip 

:  Drily  (1828)  paswM"  " "-   '-     "-'-        '      '' 

XT  (1830)  of  iheBii 
Ilia  poetQB,  by  Macauluy. 
Mm-tjan,  X,aity  (1781-li 
wnn  Hydney  OwcuBon, 
Worka:  The  Lny  of  tlie  Irinh  ifop  1801,  in  which  ia  the  iwuiilor  mil 
of  Kate  Kearney;  The  Wild  IriA  Oifl;  t/Dwritll,  a  JfntiimnJ  Tik 
1814;  Florena  Mamrlhy.  an  IrUh  Tale,  1818;  3'**  OBHent  a  '  ■ 
(/F^fTl^  1827,   Ac     But  all  her  worlu    arc   now    Uttlv  n 

Tcfry,  Edward,  Bart,  (1790-1865),  Iravoller.     /ir.(,  &niiu£,  m 


o/  a  Fcwnw  to  i>jjictM'er  a  JVortAuiMI 
8  handed  down 


d  down  a  _ 

Icrprtte  I 

S'Aillipt    Samuei  (1SI5-1S  4)    Lotidon      Liitrarv  Kmam  in  dt-Stapf 


J-IS  4)    liOtldon       Liltraru  /uaaui  M  Im- 
HiK  £!i«iyi  liave  liccn  piibliahKi  In  tiro  vi 


/>■/«(■    1     I    IH,  I     noieliHl  swterof  inno  Maria.   Two 

I       J  fi        «   ]'^i}i  ^vl  The iojtluihChi'J'.UlU.hotiufnmbi^ 

•/        I     fi  t/  JHI-    I8''l  18j0)  InveniMB;  reponnr  Mid  crbteh 

'     ^  U  Lonmer  and  Lionard  liMtoff,  mw<li; 

/  niHimbvgi     Tin  CamU limdAm t  Qo* 

iheMmm. 

n  leliiit    MttiOixIirui, — aftonraida  ifas pMI^ 

isl      nftiT   t)ie  death  of  her  hiiKband  obt 

/   «     Win     Tit  /IWiuiwi  ^  /Vt™   HarMt, 

u  1  aW  edited  uid  wrote  iiivEiimi  to  her  imr 

I     I   I'll  hiB  Baayt,  Laten  from  At/mad,  }Vn» 

traveller  noTpii«l,  and  hlaMrinl  wriur. 

Banajirx  and  Itralilia  of  £iuAn  Tmd: 

t  r  timada)  or  Knglaiid  m  tlu  ^tm  WmU: 

I  1    laren    nOTftt*      Momir  i/  the  Bart  y  Fate- 

III     /  ilph  (1     a  18->3}  Tndepi^ndeat  mini«t«r  nlQloi^w.    W>- 
«    nli     '^  foniroitrn  ui  answer  (o  Mr.  YiUb,  tbn  IJnllarijwi 

1  r    al    bli.f.uw      F jht  Leebtret    m    Di^enec  <if  Onu/rnjoliimdimm ; 
a/inflr     f  \  nd  falum      Omgrtiyitiimid    Mfprndeiteu  (i« 
II}-,         H       a  d  Praiivlartaniinn)  lilt- Chweh  J\Aitg  ,^  iXi 
I  (     ai  1  t         r     1  other  able  theological  worlu. 

E  linl)un,h    chcini>l  and  lecturer.     Um  ^ 


cmnpkled  b>  llukie 


ANNA  JAMESON. 
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jJetjenth   ietaic. 


A2mA  JAMESON,  1796-1860. 

"So  work  pretending  to  give  an  account  of  the  prominent  English  authors  of 
the  nineteenth  century  would  be  complete  without  the  name  of  this  charming 
and  instructive  writer.^  Accident,  she  says,  made  her  an  author;  and  she 
thus  expounds  some  of 

HER  AIMS  LV   WRITING. 

It  is  not  by  exposing  folly  and  scorning  fools  that  we  make 
other  people  wiser  or  ourselves  happier.  But  to  soften  the  heart 
by  images  and  examples  of  the  kindly  and  generous  affections, — 
to  show  how  the  human  soul  is  disciphned  and  perfected  by  suffer- 
ing,— ^to  prove  how  much  of  possible  good  may  exist  in  things 
evil  and  perverted, — how  much  hope  there  is  for  those  who  de- 
spair,— ^how  much  comfort  for  those  whom  a  heartless  world  has 
taught  to  contemn  both  others  and  themselves,  and  to  put  bar- 
riers to  the  hard,  cold,  selfish,  mocking,  and  levelling  spirit  of 
the  day. 

This  high  and  noble  aim  she  successfully  carried  out  in  many  of  her  works, 
but  in  none  more  than  in  that  by  which  she  is  best  known, — Character^ 
istics  of  Women,  Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical.  These  are  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  Female  Characters  of  Shakspeare;  and  seldom  has  a  commentator 
caught  more  perfectly  the  spirit  of  an  author,  or  conveyed  to  the  reader  a  more 
exact  or  a  more  vivid  impression  of  his  genius  and  scope.  It  is  more  than  in- 
teresting :  it  is  fascinating ;  for,  wherever  we  take  it  up,  we  find  it  not  easy  to 
lay  it  down.  "  The  secret  of  this  excellence  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  book  we  take  to 
be  the  fact  that  it  is  a  woman — a  very  woman — who  undertakes  the  task :  none 
so  well  able  as  those  to  approve  or  condemn,  as  one  who,  being  of  a  like  nature, 
haa  in  herself  had  the  same  feelings  excited  in  her  own  heart  during  her  life, — 
who,  as  lover,  wife,  mother,  and  friend,  has  in  turn  acted  all  these  parts  in  real 
history,  and  has  not  gone  to  other  commentators  for  her  criticism.''' 

In  her  Essays,  Mrs.  Jameson  has  an  admirable  chapter  on  our  own  country- 
man, Washington  Allston,  whose  peculiar  genius  and  power  she  well  appre- 
ciates; for,  an  artist  herself,  she  could  enter  into  an  artist's  hopes  and  fears,  his 
disappointments  and  his  triumphs.  In  her  chapter,  in  the  same  book,  entitled 
"Woman's  Mission  and  Woman's  Position,"  she  takes  a  plain,  practical,  com- 
mon-sense view  of  that  hackneyed  theme  on  which  so  much  nonsense  has  been 


1  I  may  add  proliflc,  too:  for  her  mine  of  in- 
tellectual wealth  secniA  to  be  incxhaastible. 
The  following  are  the  chief  of  her  puhli«hed 
works: — Diary  of  an  ErmuyH;  Characttr- 
itUct  of  Women;  Memoirs  and  EMays  Ulut- 
trativ€  of  Art,  Literature,  and  Social  Morals; 
Memoirs  of  Frmnle  SovertiQivt;  Ijotes  of  tfte 
JPbels;  Hand- Book  to  Ihtbiic  Pieture-Gallrriesin 


and  near  Londnn;  History  of  the  Early  Italian 
Painters;  Social  Life  in  Germany;  Pteiry  of 
Sacred  and  Leaendary  Art ;  Cbmpanion  to  Pri' 
vote  Picture-OaUerits.  A  complete  edition, 
and  a  Tery  beantifiil  one,  of  all  her  worlu,  in 
ten  Tolumee.  ha8  been  published  by  Ticknor 
A  FieldM,  Boston. 
>  Poweira  Living  Authors  of  RigUmd. 
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■pokeD  a,ni  irritteD.    In  abort,  in  mnat  or  ber  work*  (ho  aim*  t 

"  Ui  bring  tbe  flowiirs  of  art  and  gcniiu  to  glorifj  uar  colnmuD  bouMiliold  llitta 

and  render  thorn  more  sweet  by  the  baiilificflLion." 

Mrs.  Jameson  wui  liorn  in  Dublin  in  17V6.  Hoi  maiden  noiDe  -niw  AdU 
Murpli^,  and  ber  fnlher  was  an  artist:  benee  her  own  Bat  toaUi  nod  )kUl » 
pon-drnwing;  for  sbe  ie  eGDerullj  esteFmed  one  of  the  Hnl  aK-rrrifim  Enflasil 
bas  produced.  Bbe  was  married  in  1SI3  to  Mr.  Robert  JsmeBon,  n  barrilttr, 
and  wbo  aubsequentlf  filled  the  otSce  of  Vice-Chancellor  of  Canada.  Tta 
msiriigc  wis  not  a  happy  one.  and  was  practically-,  Ibough  not  ■(^•Uf,  4ii- 
solTcil  soon  after  iU  celebratiou.  Krom  that  time  she  doYolcd  her  life  to  UM» 
ture,  and  died  March  IT,  IUBV. 


Portia  is  endued  with  !ier  owe  share  of  those  delig'hlfiil  quali- 
tie»  whiuli  Shakspcare  bas  luvuilied  on  many  of  hia  fetuitle  du^ 
racters;  but,  besides  the  dignity,  the  sweetness,  and  leuderum 
which  should  distinguish  her  sex  geocrnllj,  she  ia  individu&littd 
by  qualities  peculiar  to  herself;  by  ber  bigb  luenial  poiren,  ber 
enthusiasm  of  temperament,  her  decision  of  purpose,  and  her 
buoyancy  of  sjiirit.  These  are  innate  ;  she  hae  other  distinguiab- 
ing  qualities  more  eslerual,  and  which  are  the  result  of  the  ai- 
eumstajices  in  wliich  she  is  placed.  Thus,  she  is  the  heiress  of  a 
princely  name  and  countless  wealth  ;  a  train  of  obedient  pleasures 
have  ever  waited  round  her;  and  from  infancy  she  ha£  oreathed 
an  atmosphere  redolent  of  perfume  aud  blandishment.  Accord- 
ingly, there  is  a  commanding  grace,  a  high-bred,  airy  eli^anve, 
a  spirit  of  magnificence  in  all  tnat  she  docs  and  i^ays,  an  f>tio  to 
whom  splendor  had  been  familiar  from  her  very  birtli.  She 
treads  as  though  her  footslcps  had  been  among  mnrblr  palaces, 
beneath  riiofs  of  fretted  gnid,  o'er  cedar  floors  and  pavi'jncnt*  of 
jasper  and  porphyry, — amid  gardens  fiill  of  statues  and  flowers 
and  fountains  and  haunting  music.  She  is  full  of  peuclmtire 
wisdom  and  genuine  tenderneee  and  lively  wit;  but,  as  she  liss 
never  known  want  or  grief  or  fear  or  disappointment,  hor  wiedom 
is  without  a  touch  of  the  sombre  or  the  sad  ;  her  aflections  are  all 
mixed  up  with  faith,  hope,  and  joy ;  and  her  wit  has  not  u  particle 
of  malevolence  or  causticity. 

But  all  the  finest  parts  of  Portia's  character  are  brought  to 
bear  in  the  trial  scene.  There  she  shines  forth  in  all  ber  divine 
self.  Her  intellectual  powers,  ber  elevated  ^ense  of  religion,  her 
high  honorable  principles,  her  best  feelings  as  a  woman,  are  all 
displayed.  She  maintains  at  first  a  calm  self-cummauil,  a*  ntiv 
sure  of  carrying  her  point  in  the  end;  yet  the  painful,  hi:«rt> 
thrilling  uncertainty  in  which  she  keeps  the  whole  court,  until 
suspense  verges  upon  agony,  is  not  contrived  fur  efleet  merely;  it 
is  necessary  and  inevitable.  She  has  two  objects  in  view :  to  4^ 
liver  her  liui-hand's  friend,  and  to  maintain  her  huHband's  f 
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by  the  discharge  of  his  just  debt,  though  paid  out  of  her  own 
wealth  ten  times  over.  It  is  evident  that  she  would  rather  owe 
the  safety  of  Antonio  to  any  other  thing  than  the  legal  quibble 
with  which  her  cousin  Bellario  has  armed  her,  and  which  she 
reserves  as  a  last  resource.  Thus,  all  the  speeches  addressed  to 
Shylock  in  the  first  instance  are  either  direct  or  indirect  experi- 
ments on  his  temper  and  feelings.  She  must  be  understood,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  as  examining  with  intense  anxiety  the 
effect  of  her  own  words  on  his  mind  and  countenance ;  as  watch- 
ing for  that  relenting  spirit  which  she  hopes  to  awaken  either  by 
reason  or  persuasion.  She  begins  by  an  appeal  to  his  mercy,  in 
that  matchless  piece  of  eloquence  which,  with  an  irresistible  and 
solemn  pathos,  falls  upon  the  heart  like  *' gentle  dew  from 
heaven :  but  in  vain ;  for  that  blessed  dew  drops  not  more 
fruitless  and  unfelt  on  the  parched  sand  of  the  desert  than  do 
these  heavenly  words  upon  the  ear  of  Shylock.  She  next  attacks 
his  avarice : — 

"Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  offered  theel" 

Then  she  appeals,  in  the  same  breath,  both  to  his  avarice  and 

his  pity : — 

"  Be  raerciftil  I 
Take  thrice  thy  money.     Bid  me  tear  the  bond." 

All  that  she  says  afterwards, — her  strong  expressions,  which  are 
calculated  to  strike  a  shuddering  horror  through  the  nerves, — 
the  reflections  she  interposes, — her  delays  and  circumlocution,  to 
give  time  for  any  latent  feeling  of  commiseration  to  display  itself, 
— all,  all  are  premeditated,  and  tend  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
object  she  has  in  view.     Thus, — 

"  You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 
Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom  1" 

These  two  speeches,  though  addressed  apparently  to  Antonio,  are 

spoken  at  Shylock,  and  are  evidently  intended  to  penetrate  his 

'■  bosom.     In  the  same  spirit  she  asks  for  the  balance  to  weigh  the 

pound  of  flesh;   and   entreats  of  Shylock  to  have  a  surgeon 

ready : — 

"  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge, 
To  Htop'liirt  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  dcatli  I 

Shylock. — Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

Portia. — It  is  not  so  expressed, — but  what  of  that  ? 
'Twerc  good  you  do  so  much,  for  charity T* 

So  unwilling  is  her  sanguine  and  generous  spirit  to  resign  all 
hope,  or  to  believe  that  humanity  is  absolutely  extinct  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Jew,  that  she  calls  on  Antonio,  as  a  last  resource, 
to  speak  for  himself.     His  gentle,  yet  manly,  resignation, — ^the 
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deep  pathos  of  his  farewell,  and  the  affectionate  aUunon  to 
self  in  his  last  address  to  Bassanio, — 

"Commend  me  to  your  honorable  wife ! 
Say  how  I  loved  you,  speak  me  £Eur  in  death,'*  ^— 

are  well  calculated  to  swell  that  emotion  which,  through  the  f 
scene,  must  have  been  laboring  suppressed  within  her  heart 
At  length  the  crisis  arrives, — for  patience  and  womanhooc 
endure  no  longer ;  and  when  Shylock,  carrying  his  savage 
"  to  the  last  hour  of  act,"  springs  on  his  victim, — "  A  sent< 
come,  prepare  I" — then  the  smothered  scorn,  indignation,  an< 
gust  burst  forth  with  an  impetuosity  which  interferes  wit! 
judicial  solemnity  she  had  at  first  affected ;  particularly  ii 
speech, — 

"Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  fleeh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more^ 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh :  if  thou  tak'st  more, 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound, — be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  tlie  substaQce, 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair ; 
Thou  diest,  and  ail  thy  goods  are  confiscate." 

But  she  afterwards  recovers  her  proprietv,  and  triumphs 
a  cooler  scorn  and  a  more  self-possessed  exultation. 

It  is  clear  that,  to  feel  the  full  force  and  dramatic  beaut 
this  marvellous  scene,  we  must  go  along  with  Portia  as  w€ 
with  Shylock ;  we  must  understand  her  concealed  purpose, 
in  mind  her  noble  motives,  and  pursue  in  our  fancy  the  ui 
current  of  feeling  working  in  her  mind  throughout.  The  U 
and  the  power  of  Shylock's  character — his  deadly  and  inexoi 
malice — would  be  too  oppressive,  the  pain  and  pity  too  intolen 
and  the  horror  of  the  possible  issue  too  overwhelming,  but  fo] 
intellectual  relief  afforded  by  this  double  source  of  interest 
contemplation. 

I  come  now  to  that  capacity  for  warm  and  generous  affcd 
that  tenderness  of  heart,  which  render  Portia  not  less  lovabl 
a  woman  than  admirable  for  her  mental  endowments.  What 
exquisite  stroke  of  judgment  in  the  poet  to  make  the  niul 
passion  of  Portia  and  Bassanio,  though  unacknowledged  to  a 
other,  anterior  to  the  opening  of  the  play !  Bassanio's  confess 
very  properly  comes  first : — 

"Batisanio. — In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left. 

And  she  is  fair,  and,  iairer  than  that  word. 
Of  >rondrous  virtues ;  sometimes  from  her  eytf 
I  did  receive  fair  speechleas  messages  f 
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epares  us  for  Portia's  luilf-bet rayed,  unconscious  election 
most  graceful  and  chivalrous  admirer : — 

asa. — Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father^s  time,  a  Venetian, 
ir,  and  a  soldier,  that  came  hither  in  company  of  the  Marquis  of 

rat? 

w. — Yej»,  yep,  it  was  Bassanio ;  as  I  think,  so  he  was  called. 

ssa. — True,  madam ;  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  my  foolish  eyes 
iI>on,  was  the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady. 

ia. — I  remember  liim  wellj  and  I  remember  him  worthy  of  thy 

interest  is  thus  awakened  for  the  lovers  from.the  very  first: 
lat  shall  be  said  of  the  casket  scene  with  Bassanio,  where 
ine  which  Portia  speaks  is  so  worthy  of  herself,  so  full  of 
?nt  and  beauty,  and  poetry  and  passion?  Too  naturally 
*or  disguise,  too  modest  to  confess  her  depth  of  love  while 
le  of  the  trial  remains  in  suspense, — the  conflict  between 
id  fear,  and  maidenly  dignity,  causes  the  most  delicious 
on  that  ever  tinged  a  w^oman's  cheek,  or  dropped  in  broken 
ice  from  her  lips : — 

"  I  pray  you  tarry ;  pause  a  day  or  two. 
Before  you  hazard :  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company ;  therefore,  forbear  a  while ; 
There'rt  something  tells  me  (but  it  is  not  love) 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  yon  know  yourself 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality : 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought), 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two. 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right, — but  then  I  am  forsworn ; 
So  will  I  never  be ;  so  you  may  miss  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin. 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes. 
They  have  o'erlook'd  me,  and  divided  me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  vours,  the  other  half  yours, — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours, 
And  so  all  yours !" 

short  dialogue  between  the  lovers  is  exquisite: — 

Bassanio.  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

Portia. — Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio?    Then  confess 

What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Bassanio. — None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust. 

Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love ; 

There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 

*Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Portia. — A V !  but  I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack. 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 

Bassanio. — Promise  me  life,  and  Til  confess  the  truth. 
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Portia. — Well,  then,  confess,  and  live. 

Bassanio.  CJonfeas  and  love 

Had  been  the  very  snm  of  my  confesaioo ! 
O  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance  P' 

A  prominent  feature  in  Portia's  character  is  that  confid 
buoyant  spirit  which  mingles  with  all  her  thoughts  and  afiecti 
Ana  here  let  me  observe  that  I  never  yet  met  in  real  life, 
ever  read  in  tale  or  history,  of  any  woman  distinguished  foi 
tellect  of  the  highest  order,  who  was  not  also  remarkable  for 
trustingness  of  spirit,  this  hopefulness  and  cheerfulness  of  ten 
which  IS  compatible  with  the  most  serious  habits  of  thought 
the  most  profound  sensibility.  Lady  Wortley  Montagu  was 
instance;  and  Madame  de  Stael  furnishes  another  much  i 
memorable.  In  her  Corinne,  whom  she  drew  irom  herself, 
natural  brightness  of  temper  is  a  prominent  part  of  the  chara 
A  disposition  to  doubt,  to  suspect,  and  to  despond,  in  the  to 
argues,  in  general,  some  inherent  weakness,  moral  or  physica 
some  miserable  and  radical  error  of  education ;  in  tne  old, 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  age ;  it  speaks  of  the  influenc 
sorrow  and  experience,  and  foreshows  the  decay  of  the  stro 
and  more  generous  powers  of  the  soul.  Portia's  strength  o 
tellect  takes  a  natural  tinge  from  the  flush  and  bloom  of 
young  and  prosperous  existence,  and  from  her  fervid  imagina 
In  the  casket  scene  she  fears,  indeed,  the  issue  of  the  tria! 
which  more  than  her  life  is  hazarded ;  but,  while  she  trem 
her  hope  is  stronger  than  her  fear.  While  Bassanio  is  con 
plating  the  caskets,  she  suffers  herself  to  dwell  for  one  moi 
on  the  possibility  of  disappointment  and  misery : — 

''  Let  music  i^ound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Then  if  he  lose,  lie  makes  a  swan-like  end ; 
Fading  in  music :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream 
And  watery  death-bed  for  him." 

Then  immediately  follows  that  revulsion  of  feeling  so  bea 

fully  characteristic  of  the  hopeful,  trusting,  mounting  spirit 

this  noble  creature: — 

"  But  he  may  win ! 
And  what  is  music  then  ? — then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crown'd  monarch :  such  it  is 
As  arc  those  dulcet  sounds  m  break  of  day, 
That  creep  into  the  dreamy  bridecroom's  ear, 
And  pimiiiion  him  to  marriage.    Now  he  goes 
VCiih.  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love, 
Than  voung  Alcidea,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Tn>y 
To  the  sea-monster.    I  stand  for  sacrifioe." 
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Here,  not  onlv  the  feeling  itself,  bom  of  the  elastic  and  san- 
guine spirit  which  had  never  been  touched  by  grief,  but  the 
images  m  which  it  comes  arrayed  to  her  fancy, — the  bridegroom 
waked  by  music  on  his  weddmg  morn ;  the  new-crowned  mon- 
arch ;  the  comparison  of  Bassanio  to  the  young  Alcides,  and  of 
herself  to  the  daughter  of  Laomedon, — are  all  precisely  what 
would  have  suggested  themselves  to  the  fine  poetical  imagination 
of  Portia  in  such  a  moment. 

Her  passionate  exclamations  of  delight,  when  Bassanio  has 
fixed  on  the  right  casket,  are  as  strong  as  though  she  had  de- 
flipaired  before.  Fear  and  doubt  she  could  repel ;  the  native 
elasticity  of  her  mind  bore  up  against  them ;  yet  she  makes  us 
feel  that,  as  the  sudden  joy  overpowers  her  almost  to  fainting,  the 
disappointment  would  as  certainly  have  killed  her: — 

"  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rasli  embraced  despair, 
And  shudderinj?  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy ! 

0  love  I  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstasy ; 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess ; 

1  feel  too  much  thv  blessing;  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit  !^* 

Her  subsequent  surrender  of  herself,  in  heart  and  soul,  of  her 
maiden  freedom  and  her  vast  possessions,  can  never  be  read  with- 
out deep  emotion ;  for  not  only  all  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of 
a  devoted  woman  are  here  blended  with  all  the  dignity  which 
becomes  the  princely  heiress  of  Belmont,  but  the  serious,  mea- 
sured self-possession  of  her  address  to  her  lover,  when  all  suspense 
is  over  and  all  concealment  superfluous,  is  most  beautifully  con- 
sistent with  the  character.  It  is,  in  truth,  an  awful  moment, — 
that  in  which  a  gifted  woman  first  discovers  that,  besides  talents 
and  powers,  she  has  also  passions  and  affections ;  when  she  first 
begins  to  suspect  their  vast  importance  in  the  sum  of  her  exist- 
ence ;  when  she  first  confesses  that  her  happiness  is  no  longer  in 
her  own  keeping,  but  is  surrendered  forever  and  forever  into  tlic 
dominion  of  another !  The  possession  of  uncommon  powers  of 
mind  is  so  far  from  affording  relief  or  resource  in  the  first  in- 
toxicating surprise — I  had  almost  said  terror — of  such  a  revo- 
lution, that  they  render  it  more  intense.  The  sources  of  thought 
multiply  beyond  calculation  the  sources  of  feeling ;  and,  mingled, 
they  rush  together,  a  torrent  deep  as  strong.  Because  Portia  ib 
endued  with  that  enlarged  comprehension  which  looks  before 
and  after,  she  does  not  feel  the  less,  but  the  more ;  because  from 
the  height  of  her  commanding  intellect  she  can  contemplate  the 
force,  the  tendency,  the  consequences,  of  her  own  sentiments; 
because  she  is  fully  sensible  of  her  own  situation,  and  the  value 
3f  all  she  concedes, — the  concession  is  not  made  with  less  entire- 
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ne»  and  devotion  of  heart,  les  confidence  in  tbe  tratb  « 
of  her  lover,  than  when  Juliet,  in  a  BimiUr  momeDt.  bat  v 
out  any  such  iotrusivR  reflections,  anr  check  bat  the  inatiiia 
delicacy  of  her  ees,  fiings  beraelf  &ad  her  fmtunes  nl  theieM 
her  loTcr : — 


Id  Portia's  confession,  which  is  not  breathed  from  a 
balcony,  but  s|)oken  openly  in  the  preeeuco  of  her  nttrntli 
and  voK^als,  there  is  nothing  of  the  paHDiouatu  self-uiuuitluiuii 
of  Juliet,  nor  of  the  artless  simplicity  of  Miranda,  but  a  t 
BciousnesB  and  a  tender  ecnoitsness,  approaching  to  Boieoui 
which  are  not  less  touching: — 

"  You  sec  me,  Lord  Bnmiuito,  where  I  A&od, 
Kncti  aa  1  am:  tlioaKh,  for  myself  bIodu, 
I  wonid  not  be  ambilioiu  in  my  wirfi. 
To  yi\>\\  myself  much  better;  yet,  for  ji 


Moi 


eatj  times  myself; 

re  air,  (en  tboaond  dma 


'i'Jml  <Ai\w  to  stand  high  in  jo\a  sccount, 

I  niiglit  in  rinuBR  boiutieit,  liTings,  Mends, 

Exceed  account;  but  the  filll  sum  of  me 

la  Buni  of  BomethinK ;  which,  to  l«rm  in  skm^ 

Is  an  unlvKBon'd  girl,  iituchool'd,  iui[iraotiaed; 

Happy  in  thia,  nhe  U  not  yet  «o  old 

Ttul  slie  njay  leam  ;  nnd  happier  thin  lld^ 

•She  i»  not  bred  aa  daJl  but  she  can  leun ; 

tlappient  of  all,  in  that  her  genlle  spirit 

Ciimmils  ilitelf  to  roura  to  bo  directed, 

Aa  from  her  lord,  her  (joveniur,  her  kjiift. 

Myseir,  and  what  is  mine,  to  jon  and  yonn 

Innnwcnvcrted.    But  now  I  waa  the  lord 

Of  this  fair  tnanaion,  master  of  mj  aervanUt 

Queen  o'er  mjaelf;  and  even  unw,  but  now, 

Tlii*  bouse,  these  cervunl*,  and  ilus  aiune  inj-adf    , 

Are  youra,  inj  lord." 


GEOltGE    CROLY,  HSO-IfKiO. 

H>T.  GaoaoE  CnoLv  wns  bora  in  Dublin  in  ITBO.  ud  WM  «luu*t«d  bITt 
College,  in  hie  native  city,  where  he  took  hie  ngiiiar  HkHnr'a  degrM,aad 
•nb«raueiitl7  ordained  "deacon  aBd.  prieit"  in  tbe  En|[ll*h  Church.  iU 
ftw  yoara  he  went  lo  England  to  Kttle,  and  in  IS35  wu  pr«aaiit(d,.l9 
Iijlidhurat,  at  the  earnest  rccammendation  of  I^^rd  Broughiun,  wlt&  Ihali 
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on 


phen's  Church,  Walbrook,  liondon,  which  position  he  continued  to 
ill  his  death,  which  occurred  November  24,  1860,  when  he  suddenljr 
mm  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

ly  as  quit«  famous  in  his  day  as  a  writer  of  much  beauty  and  power. 
1  his  literary  career  with  a  }K>em,  entitled  Paris  in  ISlo,  describing 
reasures  of  the  French  capital  which  Napoleon  I.  had  gathered  from 
'US  cities  of  Southern  Europe.  From  that  time  forth  his  pen  was  in 
exercise,  and  not  manv  authors  of  this  centurv  who  have  written  9o 
ve  written  so  well.  His  prose  style  is  clear,  ricli,  idiomatic,  and  at 
quont;  while  as  a  poet  ho  has  many  great  and  shining  qualities, — 
•omniand  of  language,  whether  for  the  tender  or  the  serious,  an  ear 
uned  to  musical  ex])re3sion,  a  f(;rtile  and  lucid  conceptivc  power,  and 
•ct  at  once  subtle  and  masculine.  Hundreds  of  coj^ies  of  verses  from 
'atigable  pen,  some  of  them  of  surpassing  excellence,  lie  scattered 
ioh  bouquets  of  unowned  liowors, — throughout  the  wide,  unbounded 
periodical  literature.'** 

ilpit  orator  Dr.  Croly  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  his  day.  He 
ote  his  sermons,  )>ut  delivered  them  in  that  impassioned  manner  so 
:o  that  school  of  Irish  eloquence  which  was  graced  by  the  names  of 
,  Grattan,  and  Currau.  As  a  man,  one  who  knew  him  intimately  for 
ars  testifies  to  his  "affectionate  kindness  in  private  life,"  and  adds 
tiful  tribute : — "  he  treated  his  domestics  more  as  his  children  than  as 
and  took  constant  interest  in  their  comfort  and  welfare.'** 


PROG  HESS   OF  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION. 

le  midst  of  this  period  Constantinople  fell!*  and  a  catae- 
rthich  seemed  to  have  crumbled  the  ramparts  of  Europe 
barbarism,  and  stooped  Christendom  to  the  Turk,  was 
le  primary  source  of  European  civilization.  By  the  fall 
ireek  empire,  its  learning  and  the  old  stimulant  of  the  hu- 
derstanding  was  suddenly  spread  anew  through  the  West, 
llowed  the  passage  to  India,  which  had  baffled  mankind 
^es ;  and  with  it  followed  all  the  animation  belonging  to 
>t  opulent  commerce  in  the  world.  Then,  still  rising  in 
le,  the  discovery  of  America,  of  which  man  had  never 
1, — a  discovery  which  gave  him  the  astonishing  donative 


oir. 

very  plojwant  book.  I^trfonal  R^- 
)/  Dr.  Croly,  by  Ricliard  Herring, 
61.  The  fojlowini;  is,  I  believe, 
ist  of  his  works.  While  they  are 
1j table  to  the  Icurning  and  taleuti 
thor.  they  give  evidence  of  an  ad- 
udnstry  that  could  accomplish  so 
>pendent  of  hi8  par«>chial  duties. 
l: — Divine  Providence,  or  Thre^ 
lerelalitm ;  A  New  Inte.rpretatioti  of 
fp*e :  The  True.  Idea  of  Jiaptitm ; 
readied  at  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook; 

Important  Subjects ;  Speeches  on  the 
'estion ;  pamphlets  on  Marriage  with 

Wife'*  SisUr,  Bnd  on  the  Proposed 
o/  Jews  into  Parliament.    PoUTl- 


CAL  and  Miscellaneous  : — The  Piiitical  Life  tf 
Edmund  Burke;  The  Prrsanal  Nvtfj/ry  of 
Gem-ffe  J  v.;  Historical  Essays  on  Luther,  Ac; 
Tdeji  of  the  Greut  St.  Bernard:  Salathivl  (the 
Wandering  Jow),  three  Tolunies:  Marston,  or 
the  SnUiier  aud  Statesman^  three  volumes: 
Charader  of  Currans  Eloquence  and  Ptlitics. 
Poetical: — Paris  in  ISI.%  and  other  Ptems; 
(\itiline,  a  Tragedy,  vn'th  other  Pnems;  Pride 
Sfuill  Hare  a  Pill,  a  Comedy;  The  Angel  of 
the  Wtyrld,  an  Arabian,  aud  Sebastian,  a 
Spanish  tale;  Poems  IHustratire  qf  Gtmsfrom 
the  Antique ;  Scenes  from  Scripture ;  Mid  a  Taat 
body  of  miscellaneous  poetry  scattered  tUruugb 
the  periodical  liteT«,tute  ot  \^«  ^^ . 

•  Beaieged  and  taken  \>7  VVi%  T\\c>»  x«v\we 
Mohamm^  11.  Vi\  WIA. 
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of  a  new  lieniUpberf,  doubled  the  world,  poured  in  oi-,^ 
tide  of  gold,  and,  in  the  fresh  resoiircea  of  that  new  inJ 
less  region,  offered  incalculable  meant>  of  mcreafting  1 
ments,  hia  usee,  and  his  knowledge.  Never  before  W 
Beriee  of  brilliant  exeilements  heaped  upon  the  bunxit 
is  well  known  that  they  were  felt  in  their  full  foroA  tk 
the  whole  frame  of  eociety.  The  correspondence  of 
most  seeluded  Bcbolari<  of  those  days  teeme  with  oxpm 
delight,  surprise,  and  gratitude.  But  the  effect  of  tlti 
veries  wag  to  be  more  than  the  ioHuIgence  of  aa  an 
learned  eurioEity :  it  was  to  teach  men  to  thiuk  on  this  | 
jecta  of  civil  and  relipous  freedom :  that  shower  of  ml 
only  dazzled  and  delight^  the  universal  evp  with  At 
splendor,  but  ploughedup  the  old  rigidity  of  n  moral  u 
hardened  by  the  heaviest  tread  of  tyranny  and  superstiti 

POET/tr. 

I  regard  |M>etry  in  a  higher  point  of  view  than  _  _, 
pleasing  and  popular  of  the  arts  of  mind.  I  r«Mrcl  if 
form  than  in  spirit ;  as  a  power ;  as,  even  in  ite  nideet  «* 

iudit'atiou  of  the  uncultured  genius  of  a  people;  a»  the 

rod,  pointing  out,  in  the  wild  and  sterile  surface  of  Datioil 
rncter,  where  the  mine  exists  below. 

Like  n  spirit,  it  is  to  be  described  onlv  by  negativi 
neither  pomp  nor  prettineaa  of  phrase;  it  is  neither  the 


f'ell  trifling  into  dignity,  nor  the  substitution  of  hazT 
ho  tntth  of  nature.     It  is  the  living  language  of  t| 
If  eloijuence  is  inipossioneH  reason,  poetry  is  impasmoitei 


bility.  And  its  especia]  character  is  to  share  that  aenaibifij 
all  nature.  It  touches  all  the  forms  and  leatures  of  tl| 
vith  affections  like  its  own.     It  thus  hears 


It  peoples  the  wililerness  ;  it  gives  a  language  to  the  ___ 
it  talks  to  the  everlasting  hills;  it  hearii  harmonies  vb  tit 
ing  of  the  winri,  in  the  heaving  of  the  forest,  even  in  tfafl 
of  uight;   it  sees  shapes  of  unearthly  beauty  tQ  the  mi 

druwa  iiispiiation  from  tlie  stars, 

POLITICAL  Eco.vniir. 

A  science  attracting  every  one  by  the  simplicity  of  W 
plea,  but  disappointing  all  by  the  intrioacr  of  their  p| 
abounding  iu  theories,  all  plausible  and  all  difcordanl^ 

chemical  science,  alluring  na  by  the  promise  of  " ' ^" 

gold,  unlit  tlic  alchemisl  dies  over  his  crucible. 
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METAPHYSICS, 

»  metaphysics  I  shall  scarcely  more  than  allude.  It  is  the 
ice  of  grave  trifling, — a  species  of  intellectual  gaming,  in 
h  the  most  successful  gain  nothing  and  all  lose  time.  Cul- 
ied  in  the  last  two  centuries  by  a  crowd  of  sounding  conti- 
al  names,  among  which  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  and  Kant  were 
:;hief,  it  only  showed  to  what  feeble  tenuities  Truth  might  be 
L,  and  to  what  palpable  irrationalities  Reasoning  might 
eod.  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

at  the  science  is  frivolous  in  its  nature.  It  is  to  knowledge 
t  making  a  voyage  in  the  air  is  to  making  a  road  through 
wilderness :  whatever  progress  is  made  by  the  metaphysician 
es  no  track  behind,  supplies  no  directions  for  the  voyage  that 
)ws,  and  finishes  in  the  mere  exhaustion  of  the  vehicle, 
ing  for  its  subject  the  organization  of  the  mind,  of  which  man 
W8  nothing,  and  never  can  know  any  thing,  its  product  can 
T  be  conjectures  without  probability,  and  theories,  of  which 
hindmost  regularly  treads  down  the  one  that  went  before. 

PURPOSES  OF  PRAYER. 

11  the  shalloAvness  of  skepticism  it  has  been  asked,  Why  are 
to  pray  when  the  purpose  of  our  prayer  is  already  known  ? 
I  answer  is,  that  Omniscience,  of  course,  reads  the  thoughts 
nan.  But  prayer  is  demanded  not  as  a  communication  of 
wants,  but  as  a  proof  of  our  convictioiis.  It  is  a  description 
he  heart,  it  implies  an  immediate  sense  of  homage,  of  obe- 
ice,  and  of  gratitude.  If  the  bounties  of  heaven  were  given 
aan  without  prayer,  they  would  be  received  without  acknow- 
rment.  Man,  nurtured  wholly  by  the  spontaneous  benevolence 
ch  sustains  the  brute,  would  be,  like  the  brute,  unconscious 
the  Giver.  Prayer,  administering  the  perpetual  lesson  of 
lility,  of  hope,  and  of  love,  makes  us  feel  our  connection  with 
iven  through  every  touch  of  our  necessities;  it  binds  us  to 
vidence  by  a  chain  of  daily  benefits ;  it  impresses  the  heart 
.11  with  a  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  God  of  all. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

hristianity  has  been  distinguished  from  all  other  religions, 
jpt  that  of  the  Jews,  by  the  openness  of  its  origin.  It  was 
her  bom  in  remote  fiction,  nor  matured  in  studied  obscurity ; 
either  hid  its  infant  head  in  caves,  nor  walked  the  world  in 
ds.  From  the  beginning  it  appealed  to  reason,  it  courted 
liry,  it  demanded  publicity ;  to  this  hour  it  is  the  religion  of 
irch,  of  knowledge,  of  ancient  learning,  and  of  modern  judg- 
t.     No  religion  ever  so  vigorously  urged  the  progress  of  the 


jKM'ti'-s."   WMS   th"   ihiiJu'lit'T  I'l"  M 
Il».'ri'r<«r«UliiM'.  ;ii»il  \v:ir  hum   in  t 
bIic  began  to  \vril*»  in  pr«)>»!  anil  vr 
known  to  her  friends.     H»t  earh 
thorough  niannor,  by  lier  fath«*r. 
modern  languages,  us  well  uh  thi 
Her  first  attempts  at  authorship  wr 
of  essays  on  the  Greek  poets.     In  Y 
work, — a  metaphysical   pfH.'m   ent 
ftnonvmouslv,  her  translation  of  J 
for  a  lady  of  her  ago,  but  which  shf 
Ilcr  public  fame,  however,  befl:inj«  w 
from  the  ]>eriodicals,  and  publlshet 
Soon  after,  her  health  begun  U)  fail 
lungs,  and  she  was  taken  to  Torqu 
occurred,  which  threw  a  shadow  ove. 
caused  its  loss.    Her  brother  and  tw« 
boat  for  a  few  lioura'  sail.    The  boat 
80  great  was  the  shock  to  her  then 
before  she  could  be  removed  t^>  Lt»nd« 
miles  a  day.    In  a  commodious  and 
which  only  her  own  fumilv  and  a  fev 
a  number  of  years,  gaining  strength  f^ 
in  various  languages,  and  writing  pc 
from  this  seclusion  that  she  sent  fort  I 
l\>€ni8,  in  two  volumes,  upt»n  wliii*h  I 
In  1810  the  brightness  of  Mi.-^s  Ha 
her  marriage  with  Robert  Browninir: 
Pisa.  j«"''  »*♦'•-■  ■■ 
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SCO,  relating  chiefly  to  the  Italian  war  of  1859.    She  died  at  Florence,  Juno 

18G1. 

Thile  Mrs.  Browning  has  written  much  that  posterity  will  never  let  die, — 

les  justly  valued  for  their  rare  beauty  and  delicacy  of  thought,  their  high 

gination,  their  tenderness,  their  noble  moral  truths  and  pure  religious 

b, — her  poems,  as  a  whole,  can  never  be  popular,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that 

1,  on  account  of  so  much  that  is  in  them  partaking  largely  of  the  mystical 

the  obscure, — the  fault  of  too  many  writers  of  the  present  day.*  That  she 
ids,  however,  at  the  head  of  all  female  poets  of  this  century,  is  generally 
3eded.  But  better  even  than  her  high  character  as  a  poet  was  her  cha- 
er  as  a  woman, — so  pure,  so  noble,  so  holy.  Not  many  other  poets  can  be 
led,  whose  enthusiasm  for  truth,  for  liberty,  for  justice,  and  for  the  rights 

the  well-being  of  man  as  man,  was  so  strong  and  so  constant' 

THE  DUTIES  AND  JOYS   OF    WOMAN.^ 

^*  Adam,        *        *        *        Henceforward,  riBe,  aspire 
To  all  the  calms  and  mngnanimitiei*, 
The  lofty  uses  and  the  noble  ends, 
The  sanctified  devotion  and  full  work, 
To  which  thou  art  elect  for  evermore. 
First  woman,  wife,  and  mother. 

Eve,  And  first  in  sin. 

Aihm.    And  also  the  sole  bearer  of  the  Seed 
"NVherebv  sin  dieth !     Kjiise  the  majesties 
Of  thy  disconsolate  brows,  O  well-beloved, 
And  front  with  level  eyelids  the  To  Come, 
And  all  the  dark  o'  the  world.     Rise,  woman,  rise 
To  thy  peculiar  and  best  altitudes 
Of  doing  good  and  of  enduring  ill, — 
Of  comforting  for  ill,  and  teaching  gootl, 
And  reconciling  all  that  ill  and  good 
Unto  tlie  patience  of  a  constant  hope, — 
Eise  with  thy  daughters!     If  sin  came  by  thee, 
And  by  sin,  death, — the  ransom-righteotisness, 
The  heavenly  light  and  comiwnsative  rest, 
Shall  come  by  means  of  thee.     Be  satisfied ; 
Something  thou  hast  to  bear  through  womanhood, 


With  whatoTer  her  poetry  may  ho  rljsirjrfl- 

whether  of  defwt  or  of  f^xcoivn. — what- 

it  oither  wants  wlii«h  it  should  havo,  or 

Nrhich  it  should  not  have, — thcrf  are  two 

elements  (and  they  aro  thf  chief  inj?n>- 

ts  of  tho  poftical)  in  uiiich  it   i^  ui'ver 

insc. — subtlety  r»f  iniHi>in:ition  and  forcn 

•nc<q)tion  and  feelinj;." — (.'kaik.    If  I  am 

iTdo  to  sultscribc  to  all  tliat  tlie  ndniirer?< 

rn.  Browning  niav  sjiy,  1  wisli  to  j^ivo  h«T 

i+'nefit  of  their  remarks. 

litM  Mitfonidn  that  ch.irniinir  hook,  Ifr- 

'tit»u  of  a  Litf.rnry  Li/'-')  (h'>(Tihe"«    Mrs. 

rnlng  In  h»?r  early  wom^inliood  as  "of  a 

t,  dflicate  figure,  wiili  a  shower  of  dark 

I  falling  on  each  side  of  a  most  ex|irei*."«ivo 

lar^,  ti'ndor  eyes,  rielily  frinjf^'d  l)y  dark 

uibea,  A  Kmilc  like  h  sunbeam,  and  hucIi  a 

of  youthfuInoM  that  I  h:)d  HoniudiniiMilty 


in  pciYuadinfT  a  friend  that  she  was  the  trana- 
lt(tre»8  uf  jfC,<chi/lnM,  and  the  aatborefls  of  the 
K<sai/  on  Mimi.  Sh«  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  intcre.«ting  poround  I  had  crer  »eon." 

Read  a  tine  article  on  Mm.  Browning  in 
linymi^  Estmyg,  firf>t  Berieti ;  also  in  Etlinhttrgh 
h't'i'icw,  volume  cxiv.,  and  London  Athenxum^ 
isf.fi. 

«  This  Is  from  the  Drama  of  Erit^ ;  and 
Adam  irt  here,  at  the  command  of  Christ,  pro- 
riiiiinrin<;  a  Idensing  on  Eve.  "In  fltnesa  of 
eoncj'pti'in,  in  terseness  of  diction,  in  loftineM 
of  thought,  these  linos  have  all  that  the  ge- 
nius or  man  could  impart;  while  the  thrill  of 
defjwr  tenderness  penrading  them  tells,  In 
unmistakable  accents,  of  a  heart  which  can 
throb  with  wifely  emotion,  and  a  breast  on 
which  a  habe  sleeping  In  the  light  of  ita 
mother's  smile  may  rest.*'— BATirtfa  JBttayt. 


%"""»;'™V'~ 

Which  WjyahaiiV" 
5M  how  i  i„  ^  ' 
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And  visionary  Coleridge,  who 

Did  sweep  his  thoughts  as  angels  do 

Their  wings  with  cadence  up  the  Blue.^ 

And  poor,  proud  Byron, — sad  as  graye. 
And  salt  as  life:  forlomlr  brave, 
And  quivering  with  the  dart  he  drave.' 


UPERIORITY  OF   THE  SPIItlTrAL    OVER   THE  MATERIAL* 

For  the  rest, 
Look  here,  nir :  I  wan  right  upon  the  whole, 
That  birthday  morning.     'Tia  impossible 
To  get  at  men  excepting  through  their  souls, 
However  ojxjn  their  carnivorous  jaws' ; 
And  poets  get  directlier  at  the  soul 
Than  any  of  your  economists : — for  which, 
You  must  not  overlook  the  poet's  work 
When  scheming  for  the  world's  necessities. 
The  soul's  the  way.    Not  even  Christ  himself 
Can  save  man  else  than  as  He  holds  man's  soul ; 
And  therefore  did  He  come  into  our  flesh, 
As  some  wise  hunter  creeping  on  his  knees 
With  a  torch,  into  the  blackness  of  some  cave. 
To  face  and  quell  the  bea<*t  there, — take  the  soul, 
And  so  possess  the  whole  man,  body  and  soul. 

*  *  *  But  innermost 

Of  the  inmost,  most  interior  of  the  interne, 
God  claims  his  own,  Divine  humanity 
Renewing  nature, — or  the  piercingest  verse, 
Prest  in  by  subtlest  poet,  still  must  keep 
As  much  upon  the  outside  of  a  man. 
As  the  very  bowl  in  which  he  dips  his  beard. 

*  *  *  Verily,  I  was  wrong ; 
And  verily,  many  thinkers  of  this  age. 

Ay,  many  Christian  teachers,  half  in  heaven. 
Are  wrong  in  just  my  sense,  who  understood 
Our  natural  world  too  insularly,  as  if 
No  spiritual  counterpart  completed  it. 
Consummating  its  meaning,  rounding  all 
To  justice  and  perfection,  line  by  line, 
Form  by  form,  nothing  single  nor  alone, — 
The  great  below  clench'd  by  the  great  above ; 
Sliatle  here  authenticating  substance  there ; 
The  body  proving  spirit,  as  the  effect 
The  cause :  we,  meantime,  being  too  grossly  apt 
To  hold  the  natural,  f\s^  dogs  a  bone 
(Though  reason  and  nature  beat  us  in  the  face), 
So  obstinately,  that  we'll  break  our  teeth 


[t  \b  littio  to  say  tlmt  theae  lines  contain 
^rapby. 

Tbls  is  Tcry  bold,  and  in  almost  any  rn«e 
;  be  pronoanced  towoririK  preMUiiiption. 
[r».  Browning  had  a  riglit  to  Kay  it;  she 
I  iotellectual  and  iniaKinativn  powern 
the  full  aa  great  as  those  of  Byron,  and 


who  luM  nnyor  stained,  by  one  fonl  image  or 
impure  emotion,  the  gold  and  asure  of  her 
gonluH.** — Battte's  Essays. 

s  It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  selection  fh>m 
Aur<tra  Leigh  that,  as  an  extract^  will  be  in- 
teresting: \*i  be  properly  appreciated,  the 
work  must  be  read  as  a  wVxo\«. 
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But  never  doleful  dreain  again 
Shall  break  the  happy  slumber,  when 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

O  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises  I 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  vour  voices  I 
O  delved  gold,  the  wallers'  heap  I 

0  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall  I 
God  makes  a  silence  through  vou  all, 

And  "giveth  His  belovcKa  sleep." 

His  dew  drops  mutelv  on  the  hill ; 
His  cloud  above  it  sailetli  still. 

Though  on  it^  slope  men  toil  and  reap; 
More  softly  than  tlie  dew  is  shed. 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overliead, 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

Ha  I  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man, 

In  such  a  rest  his  heart  to  keep ; 
But  angels  sav, — and  through  the  word 

1  ween  their  blessed  smile  is  heardj — 
**  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  I" 

For  me,  my  lieart,  that  erst  did  go 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show, 

That  sees  through  tears  the  jugglers  leap, — 
Would  now  its  wearied  virion  close, 
Would  childlike  on  7/w  love  repose, 

Who  "giveth  His  beloved  sleep!" 

And  friends  I — dear  friends ! — when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  has  gone  from  me, 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep ; 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all, 
Say,  not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall, — 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep !" 


COMFORT. 

Speak  low  to  me,  my  Saviour,  low  and  sweet 
From  out  the  halielujalis,  sweet  and  low, 
Lest  I  siiould  fear  and  fall,  and  miss  thee  so 
AVho  art  not  missVl  by  any  that  entreat. 
Speak  to  me  as  to  Mary  at  thy  feet ! 

And  if  no  precious  gums  my  hands  l)estow. 
Let  my  tears  drop  like  amber,  while  I  go 
In  reach  of  thy  divincst  voice  complete 
In  humanest  a(ll*ction, — thus,  in  sooth. 
To  lose  the  sense  of  losing.     As  a  child, 

Whose  song-bird  seeks  the  wood  for  evermore, 
Is  sung  to  in  its  stead  by  mother's  mouth. 
Till,  pinking  on  her  breast,  love-reconeWed^ 
He  sleeps  the  ioster  that  he  wept  before. 
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And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Through  dimming  tears  his  story, — 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell, 

And  darkness  on  tlie  glory, — 
And  how,  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds 

And  wandering  lights  departed, 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  ficuie, 

Because  so  broken-hearted ; 

He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet's  high  vocation. 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 

In  meeker  adoration ; 
Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise 

By  wise  or  good  forsaken ; 
Named  softly  as  the  household  name 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken ! 

With  quiet  sadness  and  no  gloom 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him ; 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness, 

To  God,  whose  heaven  hath  won  him. 
Who  suffer'd  once  the  madness-cloud 

To  His  own  love  to  blind  him ; 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along, 

Where  breath  and  bird  could  find  him; 

And  wrought  within  his  shattered  brain 

Such  quick  poetic  senses. 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stars 

Harmonious  influenc(»I 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grass 

Kept  his  within  its  number ; 
And  silent  shadows  from  the  trees 

Refresh'd  him  like  a  slumber. 

Wild,  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods 

To  share  his  home-caresses, 
Uplooking  to  his  human  eyes 

With  sylvan  tendernesses. 
The  very  world,  by  God's  constraint, 

From  falsehood's  ways  removing. 
Its  women  and  its  men  became 

Beside  him  true  and  loving! 

And  though  in  blindness  he  remain'd, 

Unconscious  of  that  guiding, 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing. 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth. 

While  frenzv  desolated, — 
Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfy 

VV^hom  only  God  created. 
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JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES,  178i-lSfSS. 

Jauei  Brf.ridjui  KiiunLig  diEcrvei  »  priinir;'  piMs  Ii#r«,  •■  Uio  nn 
GSBBful  tragic  ilmTniiiict  of  Ihic  ccutui;.  He  wu  hora  in  Cork  to  ITM, 
his  Tatlisr  waa  ■□  Kngliefa  miuUr  and  k  teui.'lu<r  of  ftlocutloD.  AtAut  Ir 
family  removed  to  London,  where  young  Knowlw  nwei*«d  hi»  rfupBtim.  i 
in  n  very  few  yean  Lit  piutiou  Tot  the  lireuiti  iliijilaycd  itself.  lie  b 
aclor,  aud  made  hia  Crst  oppeiranca  in  Uulilin;  but  bo  iiimrKU«Uia 
ciiiiui>npe  in  Ihii  pnifvaaion.  Eubiequemly  he  Uvod  KTcm]  ycnn  I 
Bud  Glusgow,  SB  a  tearber  of  tloculiaD,  and  laid  Ihu  fnundstirin  of  111 
a  drnmutic  writer.  Uia  first  trugody,  Cln'iu  GraixUiu,  km  perfoitn(?d 
in  ISIS.  Thin  vtat  followed  by  Virgniiut,  which  MlabLiihrd  hia  r«[' 
the  Bra!  of  living  dramaiinle.  Ha  tfterwiirdi  binngbt  out  Wdlmia  TW;  Tit] 
Beggar  of  BctAnat  Gran;  Tht  HunfUaek ,•  Tb  K'l/it,  o  TuJctfifaHbm.Affrd 
the  Gnat!  ZoM-PAaw;  Htman'i  Wit/  Xow.  4c.  H<.  ulm  [.ub1>»>.Bd  Jl.»- 
cutioninl,  a  collection  of  pieces  iu  proae  and  Tene,  which  puwml  throagh  wtw 
cditioDf. 

About  \m  he  cBme  over  to  our  coautrjr,  ind  wm  vtrj  cordially  remind,  i 
few  yi'urs  afler  lil«  return,  about  IgiL,  his  religiou*  viowa  tudergoinK  a  ittaUi 
rhiin^E,  lie  rpllrKjui^heJ  ell  writing  Ibr  the  ttago.  and  tn  tsltl,  hi*  htvlU 
ginning  lo  fail,  he  recoived  from  GoTemnient  a  pcn«iou  at  C300  (br  "hi*  Ut 
in  the  nm&  of  Lileratura  snd  Virtw."  In  18W  U»  linilwl  hiiiUK^If  with  tl» 
Baptist  Cburcli.  and  preached  occasionally  na  oppnrtunilira  oflertuL  .AtMt 
thin  time  lie  published  two  works  on  religjaus  Bubjei'tai  Tht  Roek  ^f 
Tht  Idol  IlcmaliiAtd  fry  id  aien  Priut, — the  Utter  being  an  an>w)r  to  Canliul 
Will<^mHn'8  Iiecturea  on  Trans iibxtantiaUiui.  Ho  divd  at  Toniuay,  in  Deocmbv. 
IdOZ.  in  triumphant  Christian  faith.  Among  bit  Isft  Witrd*  w«r«,  "Bow  loft- 
Dill!  the  goodne^  of  God  to  me,  a  miHraJjle  «inD*r!  T  tinv*  olIVTed  unlf  tht 
dreps  of  my  Ufa  to  God."' 

It  is  evident  from  reading  the  dranu  of  EmwU«  that  bo  wki  an  n. 
student  of  the  great  Jramnlists  of  the  £li(ab«UlUi  era.  and  Hpu.-la)ly  (if. 
Dinger,  upon  wboee  ityle  be  f':emt  lo  hav*  Omntd  his  own  r  and  if  h«  Irt  m) 
rqiifll  lo  liiB  original  in  genius,  he  certainly  hat'  til*  liooor  of  having 
belter  atling  plays,  and  sueb  a.-;  are  deatinod  to  bii  far  mmv  popular. 

WIllIAil   TELL  AND  HIS  SOX.  \ 

{Williiim  Tell,  the  gresi  ehampion  of  liberty  In  fiwItifrUiid,  hw  bnwi  tatra 
priitiiiier  by  the  tyrant  Grsler.  who  promisea  him  bit  Itfv  on  lh«  windltlni  lk*< 
bn  lilta  with  hia  arrow  an  apple  placed  on  Iha  hnad  of  hi*  norii  at  Uu  dltiwu* 
of  a  biinilrod  paeea.     Chaearltn,  'JgaiBH,  Tki<I:,  AtarKt.  Vcnxaa.l 
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TeJL  Is 
The  line  a  true  one  ? 

Oe«.  Be  thankful,  slave, 
Our  grace  accords  thee  life  on  any  terms. 

m  I  wiU  be  thankful,  Gesler  I    Villain,  stop ! 
You  measure  to  the  sun.  [TotKt  aUendarU,'] 

Chx,  And  what  of  that? 
What  matter,  whether  to  or  from  the  sun  7 

TdL,  I'd  have  it  at  my  back.    The  sun  should  shine 
Upon  the  mark,  and  not  on  him  that  shools. 
I  cannot  see  to  shoot  against  the  sun : 
I  will  not  shoot  against  the  sun ! 

Ges.  Give  him  his  way.     Thon  hast  caine  to  bleas  my  mercy. 

Tdl,  I  shall  remember  it.     I'd  like  to  see 
The  apple  I'm  alx)ut  to  shoot  at. 

Ge8.  Show  me 
The  bartket.    There  I  [Owes  a  very  mnall  ajppleJ] 

Tell.  You've  picked  the  smallest  one. 

Ges.  I  know  I  have. 

Tell.  Oh,  do  you  ?    But  vou  see 
The  color  oft  is  dark, — I'd  have  it  light, 
To  see  it  better. 

Ge8.  Take  it  as  it  is : 
Thy  skill  will  be  the  greater,  if  thou  hit'st  it. 

Tell.  True, — true, — I  didn't  think  of  that ; — I  wonder 
I  did  not  think  of  that    Give  me  some  chance 
To  save  my  boy, — [TArousg  away  tke  apple)  1  will  not  murder  him, 
If  I  can  help  it, — for  the  honor  of 
The  form  thou  wear'st,  if  all  the  heart  is  gon& 

Ges.  Well,  choose  thyself. 

[Ilands  a  basket  of  apples^,     Tdl  takes  one."] 

Tell.  Have  I  a  friend  among 
The  lookers  on  ? 

Ft'ni/T.  Here,  Tell  I 

Tdl.  I  thank  thee,  Vemer  I    Take  the  boy 
And  set  him,  Yemer,  with  his  back  to  me. 
Set  him  upon  his  knees ; — and  place  this  apple 
Upon  his  head,  so  that  the  stem  may  front  me, — 
Thus,  Vemer :  charge  him  to  keep  steady, — tell  hira 
I'll  hit  the  apple  1     Vemer,  do  all  this 
More  briefly  than  I  tell  it  thee. 

Alb.  May  I  not  speak  with  him  before  I  go? 

Tell.  My  boy  1  \_IIolding  oul  kis  arms  to  Attn.] 

AW.  My  father  I  [Running  tjito  TelTs  arm8.'\ 

Tell.  If  thou  canst  bear  it,  should  not  I  ? — Go  now. 
My  son,  and  keep  in  mind  that  I  can  shoot. 
Go,  boy, — be  tliou  but  steady,  I  will  hit 
The  apple.    Go : — God  bless  thee  1 — Go. 

My  bow  I  \_Samem  gives  tke  bow.'] 
Thou  wilt  not  fail  thy  master,  wilt  thou  ?    Thou 
Hast  never  fail'd  him  yet,  old  servant    No, 
I'm  sure  of  thee, — I  know  thy  lionesty; 

Thou'rt  stanch, — stanch : — I'd  deserve  to  find  thee  treacherous, 
Cbuld  I  suspect  thee  so.    Come,  I  will  stake 
My  all  upon  thee  I    Let  me  see  my  quiver.  [Betires,'] 

Ges.  Give  him  a  single  arrow.  [2b  an  oUendanL] 


A  naked  n>an,  a  wrc " 

^ .  h  all  ,hc  arrows  in  tl 

m,,     •.  ?*  """'e"  not. 
W.OW  h.n,  the  q„iver. 

W,";::^!""''  'Jo  no  I 

f.  LJiMhmn  ,n  vith  Atb 
.1,1      wtoucli'd! 
.^».  Father,  I'm  riC  r 

I'tr.  He  cannot,  bov .' 

5'ouH  at  thr  downfall  .!,„  . 
My  countr;,  ,he„  ;r!w*?"' 
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Makes  glad — whose  frown  is  terrible ;  whose  formSy 

Kobed  or  unrobed,  do  all  the  impress  wear 

Of  awe  divine.    Ye  guards  of  lioerty, 

I'm  with  you  once  again  I — I  call  to  you 

With  all  my  voice ! — I  hold  my  hands  to  you, 

To  show  they  still  are  free.    I  rush  to  you 

As  though  I  could  embrace  you  I 

Scaling  yonder  peak, 
I  saw  an  eagle  wheeling  near  its  brow, 
CKer  the  abyss.    His  broad  expanded  wings 
Lay  calm  and  motionless  upon  the  air, 
As  if  he  floated  there  without  their  aid. 
By  the  sole  act  of  his  unlorded  will, 
That  buoy*d  him  proudly  up.     Instinctively 
I  bent  my  bow ;  yet  kept  he  rounding  still 
His  airy  circle,  as  in  the  delight 
Of  measuring  the  ample  range  beneath 
And  round  about ;  absorbed,  ne  heeded  not 
The  death  that  threatcn'd  him.    I  coidd  not  shoot — 
'Twos  Liberty  I    I  tum'd  my  bow  aside, 
And  let  him  soar  away ! 

Heavens  I  with  what  pride  I  used 
To  walk  these  hills,  and  look  up  to  my  God, 
And  think  the  land  was  free.     Yes,  it  was  free — 
From  end  to  end,  from  cliff  to  lake,  'twas  free — 
Free  as  our  torrents  are  that  leap  our  rocks 
And  plough  our  valleys  without  asking  leave ; 
Or  as  our  peaks  that  wear  their  caps  of  snow 
In  very  presence  of  the  regal  sun. 
How  happy  was  I  then  I    I  loved 
Its  very  storms.    Yes,  I  have  oflen  sat 
In  my  boat  at  night,  when  midway  o*er  the  lake — 
The  stars  went  out,  and  down  the  mountain  gorge 
The  wind  <Mune  roaring.    I  have  sat  and  eyed 
The  thunder  breaking  from  his  cloud,  and  smiled 
To  see  him  shake  his  lightnings  o'er  my  head, 
And  think  I  had  no  master  save  his  own. 
— On  the  wild  jutting  clift,  overtaken  oft 
By  the  mountain  blast,  I've  laid  me  flat  along; 
And  while  gust  follow'd  gust  more  furiously, 
As  if  to  sweep  me  o'er  the  horrid  brink. 
Then  I  have  thought  of  other  lands,  whose  storms 
Are  summer  flaws  to  those  of  mine,  and  just 
Have  winh'd  me  there ;  the  thought  that  mine  was  fr^e 
Has  check'd  that  wish ;  and  I  have  raised  my  head, 
And  cried  in  thraldom  to  that  furious  wind, 
Blow  on !    This  is  the  land  of  liberty  I 
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RICHARD    WBATELY,  1787-1863. 

WiiF.riiKR  wn  loutt  at  tha  intriDsiu  merits  of  hi«  ■rilings,  or  to  Hit  wiJiUId' 
eoce  they  have  exerted  upon  that  cImi  of  luiDda  tJiat  are  in  their  turn  UiiAflU' 
BDce  tiie  Forlrl,  ievi  if  any  uuthura  of  tha  prewnt  oeutury  sUail  higliir  Ibu 
BiCHARD  WaATELr,  D.D,,  late  Arebbiihop  of  Dublio.  As  a  writer,  h»  diituct- 
Its  cliBracterielios  arc  a  thorough  knowUdgo  of  hit  mbjert.  perfect  euidEr  IE 
stating hU  iladiBiculIies,  grcnt  clt-nnieai  of  elyle,  uiii  HTPmarkablelKiBilaRiftiiio 
aU  Durrow  and  Bectarinn  viewa.  While  he  E>,  of  cDune,  mDct  BtUtchH  UUi 
owD  branch  of  Lbe  ChriBtian  (.'Lurch,  ha  caa  see  nod  apprmiale  thv  good 
other  d^namiiiBliuiu,  aud  is  uiii  one  of  those  irho  deem  it  neceKsrj  to  di 
the  foundation  of  othcn  borare  ho  can  begin  to  build  up  hia  uita.> 

Of  the  nunieroua  works  of  Dr.  Whalcly.  the  EUmmta  qf  Logic  and  Eli 
of  Bhcloric  haTD  liod  the  moat  cxCeDilve  uircuUtion.  Hi(  KiHffiltmt  of  Clnri 
Delineattd.  in  tmo  Eatai/i,  ia  an  able  and  lucid  argament  oa  ttin  Kalai*  <i 
ChrieC's  Kingdom,  and  oa  tbL>  Cunetitution,  Pawen,  and  Ministry  nf  the  Chrii- 
tian  ChurEh,  acd  ia  written  in  a  most  catholic  gpiril.  Id  hia  TKonglii^' 
Babiatk  !i«  takes  the  truo  s<'ripturnJ  ground  of  the  proper  obecrraDcO  of  lb 
'■Lord's  Day." — allowing  that  "  [he  Sabbath  was  made  fi.r  iimn," — 
aa  he  eayA,  the  oliligjiliuii  for  ob^erring  J(  "from  the  (Viundatioi 
which  it  is  ordiimrilj  pbioi'd,  l^i  fix  it  upon  A  rock." 

Of  the  general  obarai^ler  nf  hia  wDrks,  »  writer  in  the  Biiniurgk  lUai* 
thus  speaks: — "TJiough  this  lucid  and  eloqutot  wriUr  may,  forobviminrtawM 
be  moat  widely  kuywn  Ijy  liia  Lagir  and  JUeiortc,  the  time  will  oonie  vhni  ii' 
Theologiml  Wiirka  will  be,  if  not  more  widely  read,  still  more  highl;  priiol. 
1i>  great  powers  of  argument  and  illastrslion,  and  delightful  tranipareney  nf 
diction  on>l  style,  he  odds  a  higher  qtiality  still,— and  a  'rery  rare  quality 
—an  evident  nuil  intense  honesty  of  purpoie,  an  absorbing  dcsirv  to  arriw  iit 
the  cToet  trufhani  to  etato  it  with  perfect  falroeiund  with  just  lliiiiliilluii>i 
Wilhnut  prett'nding  to  agree  with  alt  that  Archbishop  What«ly  hu  wriltail  on 
the  eubjei.-t  iif  Thenilogy  (though  he  carries  hia  readers  nilb  him  a*  fr(«<iurDt1; 
as  any  writer  with  whom  w?  are  ac^tMlated),  we  may  reijiark  thai,  in  TolatitiB 
to  that  whfile  clasa  of  subjects  to  whioh  our  prmput  «««ay  hu  referetiM,  *■• 
know  of  no  writer  of  the  present  day  whose  Bontribnlions  are  n 
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or  more  valuable.  The  highly  ingenious  ironical  brochure,  entitled  Historic 
Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  the  essays  above  mentioned.  On  some  of 
tJi€  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Jteliffion,  those  On  some  of  the  Danffcrs  to  Chris- 
tian Faith,  and  Errors  of  Bomanism,  the  work  on  the  Kingilom  of  Christ,  not  to 
nionti<ni  others,  are  well  worthy  of  universal  perusal.  They  abound  in  views 
both  original  and  just,  stated  with  all  the  author's  aptness  of  illustration  and 
trans}>arcncy  of  language.  We  may  remark,  too,  that  in  many  of  his  occa- 
sional sermons  he  has  incidentally  added  many  most  beautiful  fragments  to 
that  ever-accumulating  mass  of  internal  evidence  which  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves supply  in  their  structure,  and  which  is  evolved  by  diligent  investigation 
of  the  relation  and  coheFence  of  one  part  of  them  with  another." 

Archbishop  Whately  was  born  in  London,  February  1,  1787.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1810  obtained  a  prize  for  an  English 
essay,  "  What  are  the  Arts  in  the  cultivation  of  which  the  Ancients  were  less 
successful  than  the  Moderns?"  The  following  year  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Oriel, — then  considered  the  highest  honor  of  Oxford  except  the  Provostship  of 
the  same  college.  In  1821  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Pope, 
£sq.,  of  Ilallingdon,  Middlesex,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  (Edward  Whately, 
Archdeacon  of  Gleudalough)  and  several  daughters.  In  the  ten  succeeding 
years  he  published  some  of  his  most  important  works.  In  1831  Earl  Grey  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  See  of  Dublin,  and  soon  after  he  was  made  one  of  the  first 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  In  this  noble  cause  ho 
labored  with  untiring  assiduity  for  twenty  years,  devoting  all  the  energies  of 
his  mind  to  its  advancement,  and  composing  several  manuals  of  instruction 
for  the  use  of  the  schools,  such  as  those  on  Money  Matters,  on  Reasoning,  on 
The  Evidences  of  Christianity  ,  and  on  The  British  Constitution. 

In  1860  Dr.  Whately  became  a  widower,  and  soon  his  own  health  began  to 
decline,  and  he  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  his  episcopal  residence, 
October  6,  1863. 

MfHACLES. 

In  the  case  of  Christianity,  we  cannot  escape  miracles,  which- 
ever way  we  turn  ;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  we  will 
admit  miracles  wrought  by  a  sufficient  cause,  and  for  a  su^cient 
reason,  or  miracles  wrought  by  nothing  at  all,  and /or  nothing  at 
all.  Whosoever,  for  example,  rejects  as  incredible  the  notion  of 
there  having  been  direct  communication  between  God  and  man 
at  any  time,  because  we  have  no  sensible  proof  of  any  such  com- 
munication taking  place  now,  must  believe  that  man  at  first 
civilized  himself.  Now,  every  thing  that  we  know  of  the  laws  of 
human  mind  leads  us  to  judge  that  such  a  thing  as  this  is  im- 
possible ;  and  all  experience  tends  to  prove  that  such  a  thing  has 
never  happened ;  nor  can  a  single  instance  be  alleged — without 
manifestly  bogging  the  (lucstion — of  any  nation  that  ever  of 
itself  made  the  first  steps  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  state. 
Again,  whoever  rejects  as  incredible  the  notion  that  Christianity 
first  made  its  way  by  the  evidence  of  miracles,  must  believe  that 
Christ  and  Ilis  apostles  did,  without  any  superhuman  powers, 
what  we  have  the  best  reason  for  thinking  no  man  without  such 


powers  could  do,  and  what  certainly  without  BncH  MnKB  » 
other  men  in  like  circumataDc^  have  ever  done.  Ast  any  ooe 
whom  yon  lueet,  Chrisliun,  Deist,  or  Atheiat,  wAo  wue  the  most 
rciuarltttble  person  that  ever  lived,  and  who  etTected  tho  grc&tat 
revolution  that  ever  was  eficcted  in  the  religion  of  mankind; 
and,  ii'  nut  totally  ignorant  of  history,  he  must  at  once  utswer, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  And  the  next  inquiry  is,  How  cuine  he  ttt 
be  such  ?  and  how  did  a  Jewish  peiLsant  overthrow  the  religion  of 
the  world,  and  establish  His  faith  over  the  civilized  nations,  when 
no  one  else  ever  succeeded  in  euch  au  attempt?  The  miraciiloM 
occurrences  recorded  in  the  Bible  are  indeed  extraordiniiry,  ukI 
wonderful,  and,  io  themselves,  improbable ;  but  nil  of  th«in  pat 
together  are  aa  nothing  in  point  of  strangeness  compared  with  th< 
only  alternative,  with  what  must  be  believed  by  any  one  who  ithnuld 
thereupon  resolve  to  reject  those  mintouloiiB  narratives.  That  a 
handful  of  Jewish  peasants  and  fishermen  should  undertake  to 
abolish  the  religions  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  intxoduoe  a 
new  one,  in  defiance  of  all  the  prejudices  and  all  the  power  of 
this  ^N'orld  arrayed  against  them ;  that  they  should  think  to  eflix4 
this  by  pretending  to  miraculous  powers  wbicJi  they  did  nol,siid 
knew  they  did  not,  possess ;  and  tuat  they  should  niejxed  in  (bo 
attempt,— all  this  is  surely  many  times  more  incredible  tJutn 
any  (hinz  aud  every  thing  recorded  in  our  Scriptures.  And  sa 
one  should  make  a  boast  of  his  "  inoredulify"  in  diabelieviDg  aOlBfr-  ' 
thing  that  is  very  strange,  while  he  is  believing — aa  the  aeij 
nlterualive — something  incomparably  more  strange.  But  aiUtr 
persons  arc  apt  to  forget — though  it  la  self-evident  on  a  momtnta 
reflection — that  disbelieving  ia  believing ;  since  to  disbelieve  ant 
assertion  is  to  believe  its  contradictory ;  and  whoever  does  this 
on  alight  grounds  is  both  credulous  and  incredulous;  ti^f^  < 
being,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same  habit  of  mind.  ^^^ 

i-iiiMirn-E  Bisnop.  ^^H 

It  seems  plainly  to  have  been  at  least  the  general,  if  nolwt 
universal,  prnotice  of  tho  apostles,  to  appoint  over  each  sepanite 
chureh  a  sinffle  individual  as  a  chief  govamor,  under  the  litl«  of 
"  angeC  ( i'.  e.  mcMenger  or  legate  from  the  npostles)  or  "  bibbop," 
i.e.  superintendent  or  overseer.  A  churcb  and  a  diocese  a««in 
to  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  eoexifitsive  and  ul^mlital- 
And  each  church  or  diocese  (and,  consequeutlv,  each  iiim«riii> 
tendentl,  though  connected  with  the  rest  by  tics  of  faith  luid 
hope  and  charity,  seems  to  have  been  (as  has  been  already  ob- 
eervedl  perfectly  iudepeudcnt  as  far  as  regards  any  power  of 
control. 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  apostle?  scorns  to  have  bec4i,  OS.h^^ 
been  above  remarked,  to  establish  a  great  number  of  iiinal|^^| 
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comparison  with  modern  churches),  distinct,  and  independent 
communities,  each  governed  by  its  own  single  bishop,  consulting, 
no  doubt,  with  his  own  presbyters,  and  accustomed  to  act  in  con- 
currence with  them,  and  occasionally  conferring  with  the  brethren 
in  other  churches,  but  owing  no  submission  to  the  rulers  of  any 
other  church,  or  to  any  central  common  authority  except  the 
apostles  themselves.  And  other  points  of  difference  might  be 
added. 

Kow,  to  vindicate  the  institutions  of  our  own  or  of  some  other 
church,  on  the  ground  that  they  "  are  not  in  themselves  super- 
stitious or  ungodly," — that  they  are  not  at  variance  with  gospel . 
principles  or  with  any  divine  injunction  that  was  designed  to  be 
of  universal  obligation, — is  intelligible  and  reasonable.  But  to 
vindicate  them  on  the  ground  of  the  exact  conformity — which  it 
is  notorious  they  do  not  possess — to  the  most  ancient  models,  and 
even  to  go  beyond  this,  and  condemn  all  Christians  whose  insti- 
tutions and  ordinances  are  not  "  one  and  utterly  like"  our  own, 
on  the  ground  of  their  departure  from  the  apostolical  precedents, 
which  no  church  has  exactly  adhered  to,  does  seem — to  use  no 
harsher  expression — not  a  little  inconsistent  and  unreasonable. 
And  yet  one  may  not  unfrequently  hear  members  of  Episcopalian 
churches  pronouncing  severe  condemnation  on  those  of  other 
communions,  and  even  excluding  them  from  the  Christian  body, 
on  the  ground,  not  of  their  not  being  under  the  best  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government,*  but  of  their  wanting  the  very  essen- 
tials of  a  Christian  church, — viz.  the  very  same  distinct  orders  in 
the  hierarchy  that  the  apostles  appointed :  and  this,  while  the 
Kpiscopalians  themselves  have  universally  so  far  varied  from  the 
apostolical  institutions  as  to  have  in  one  church  several  bishops; 
each  of  whom,  consequently,  differs  in  the  office  he  holds,  in  a 
most  important  point,  from  one  of  the  primitive  bishops,  as  much 
as  the  governor  of  any  one  of  our  colonies  does  from  a  sovereign 
prince. 

Now,  whether  the  several  alterations  and  departures  from  the 
original  institutions  were  or  were  not,  in  each  instance,  made  on 
good  grounds,  in  accordance  with  an  altered  state  of  society,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  even  be  entertained  by  those  who  hold 
that  no  church  is  competent  to  vary  at  all  from  the  ancient 
model.  Their  principle  would  go  to  exclude  at  once  from  the 
pale  of  Christ's  church  almost  every  Christian  body  since  the 
first  two  or  three  centuries. 


1  **  It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  Prtfhy- 
terians,  alw),  who  proceed  on  siniilar  prin- 
ciples: who  contend  that  oriKiually  the  dia- 
tiDCtioDfl  between  bishops  and  preubjters  did 
uot  exiet:  and,  comeqiienUy  (nut  that  epttco- 


pacy  ifl  uot  euential  to  a  church,  but),  that 
episcopal  government  ii  kh  unwarranUwh  in- 
novation,— a  usurpation, — a  profane  departure 
from  the  divine  ordinances!" — Wbately'b 
NoU. 


The  edifice  ihey  overthrow  crushes  in  ita  fRll  tfie  fcH 
pion  who  has  brokeu  ita  pillars. — Kingdoin.  of  Chri»L 

WHAT   13   A    CHIUSr/AXt 

There  is  a  difference,  and  &  wide  one,  between  jirHclising  irniral 
duties  and  being  a  Christian.  Chri^lianity  is  a  religion  of  moliro. 
It  substitutes  an  eternal  motive  for  an  earthly  one ;  it  substitutes 
the  love  of  God  for  the  love  of  the  world  or  the  love  of  wdf- 
There  may  be,  and  are,  many  persona  who  practise  temperancr 
and  other  virtues  whieli  Chnstianity  inculcateSj  but  who  novw 
think  of  doing  so  beeavie  they  are  bo  inculcated.  It  would  b«  w 
absurd  to  ascribe  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  to  savages  becauM 
they  employ  the  lever,  or  of  tne  principles  of  astronomy  to  bruta 
because,  in  walking,  they  preserve  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  b  b 
to  call  Biich  persons  Christians.  A  Christian  is  one  whose  sMtJw 
are  Christian  faith  and  Christian  hope,  and  who  is, 
able  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him. 


)   SCIIIPTL'RE. 


Rmue  per^'OEis  havo  imagined  that  we  are  bound  to  take  HT 
niitioiis  i>l'  astronomy  and  of  all  other  physical  sctencM  frota  th< 
Bible.  And,  accordingly,  when  astronomers  diacorered  isH 
proved  that  tlie  earth  turns  round  on  its  axis,  and  tbnt  the  «US 
does  not.  move  round  the  earth,  some  cried  out  agaiust  thi*  u 
profiin''  ).i'v'M-'-  S-T^pt'iri.'  speaks  of  the  sun's  rising  and  iHjttiag. 
Ami  t!  ■  1.  ■  I-  I  ,|   .,,,,,(.  astronomers  to  reject  the  Bible,  to- 

eaiiM    li  r  (h:it  if  lliey  received  fAat  as  a  divine  reVF- 

latiiiit.  I         '   '      '.    '"  l!'-M' truths  which  they  had  dcmonstiated. 
So,  ill-   ■  ■      ii^ijlii  tbciDiielvee  bound  to  believe,  if  liicy 

rcci'l\  '  '      I    .. jl.  iliiit  the  earth,  and  all  the  plants  ami 

aniiii.il  <    <  I    '  .'  !'  il  on  it,  must  have  been  created  wfthJQ 

six  <\.r.  !■    ':'   H,.-  -iLTiu'  length  as  our  pre««ent  days;  and 

thi^.  -■■     .  -nil.  Iiy  which  we  measure  our  ^yv,  I9  ^^ 

coi'ilrl  11  i<  ,itid.     Hence  the  discoveries  made  by 

geoloj  I  i><  I'love  that  the  earth  and  varioiu  iw* 

ofiitii I-  ii.ici  li.iM' <'\i-ti'd  a  verv  long  time  before  mail  •xitfted, 

have  bei'ii  I'l'jireM'utfd  as  completely  inconsistent  with  any  b^lef 

We  may  not  stop  to  discuss  the  various  objectioDB — Boon  of 
them  more  or  less  jitausihlc,  and  others  very  weak — ^thal  hare  heHi 
brought — on  grounils  ot'  science,  or  supposed  science — ti|[auut 
the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  creation,  of  the  »tate  of  the  etui; 
world,  iind  of  the  flood,  and  to  bring  ibrward  the  several  1 
thai  have  been  given  to  tliose  objections.  Bui  it  is  impoi 
lay  down  the  pbisciplk  011  wbicli  either  the  Bible  pr  " 
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.vriting  or  speech  ought  to  be  studied  and  understood, — namely, 
Tilth  a  reference  to  the  object  proposed  by  the  writer  or  speaker. 

For  example,  if  we  bid  any  one  proceed  in  a  straight  line  from 
)ne  place  to  another,  and  to  take  care  to  arrive  before  the  sun 
^oes  down,  he  will  rightly  and  fully  understand  us  in  reference 
jo  the  practical  object  which  alone  we  had  in  view.  Now,  we 
know  that  there  cannot  really  be  a  straight  line  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  and  that  the  sun  does  not  really  go  down, — only  one 
portion  of  liie  earth  is  turned  away  from  it.  But  whether  the 
Dther  party  knows  all  this  or  not,  matters  notliing  to  our  present 
:)bject,  which  was  not  to  teach  him  mathematics  or  astronomy, 
but  to  make  him  conform  to  our  directions,  which  are  equally 
intelligible  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned. 

Kow,  the  object  of  the  Scripture  revelation  is  to  teach  men,  not 
istronomy  or  geology,  or  any  other  physical  science,  but  religion, 
[ts  design  was  to  inform  men,  not  in  what  manner  the  worlcl  was 
cnade,  but  who  made  it,  and  to  lead  them  to  worship  Him,  the 
Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  instead  of  worshipping  His 
creatures — the  heavens  and  earth  themselves — ^as  gods ;  which  is 
kvbat  the  ancient  heathen  actually  did. 

Although,  therefore.  Scripture  gives  very  scanty  and  imperfect 
information  respecting  the  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
speaks  of  them  in  the  language  and  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  people  of  a  rude  age,  still  it  fully  effects  the  object  for  which 
it  was  given,  when  it  teaches  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are 
not  gods  to  be  worshipped,  but  that  "  God  created  Hie  heavens  and 
the  earth"  and  that  it  is  lie  who  made  the  various  tribes  of  ani- 
mals, and  also  man.  But  as  for  astronomy  and  geology  and 
other  sciences,  men  were  left,  when  once  sufficiently  civilized  to 
be  capable  of  improving  themselves,  to  make  discoveries  in  them 
by  the  exercise  of  their  own  faculties. 

FlifENDSTHPS  IN  HEAVEN, 

I  am  convinced  that  the  extension  and  perfection  of  friendi*hit) 
will  constitute  great  part  of  the  future  happiness  of  the  ble^it. 
Many  have  lived  in  various  and  distant  ages  and  countries,  per- 
fectly adapted  (I  mean  not  merely  in  their  being  generally  esti- 
mable, but  in  the  agreement  of  tlieir  tastes  and  suitableness  of 
dispositions)  for  friendship  with  each  other,  but  who,  of  course, 
could  never  meet  in  this  world.  Many  a  one  selects,  when  he  is 
reading  history — a  truly  pious  Christian,  most  especially  in  read- 
ing sacred  history — some  one  or  two  favorite  characters,  with 
whom  he  feels  that  a  personal  acquaintance  would  have  been 
peculiarly  delightful  to  him.  Why  should  not  such  a  desire  be 
realized  in  a  future  state?  A  wish  to  see  and  personally  know, 
for  example,  the  Apostle  Paul,  or  John,  is  the  most  likely  U) 
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nrise  in  the  nobltat  and  purest  mind :  I  should  be  sorry  lo  think 
Biicli  a  wish  absurd  and  presumptuous,  or  unlikely  l<i  hn  giali- 
fieJ.  The  highest  enjoyment,  doubtless,  to  the  bleat,  will  bethf 
peraoual  knowledge  of  their  divine  and  beloved  Mtut4!T;  yet  1 
eaimot  but  think  that  gome  part  of  their  happtne«is  will  cnnuK 
in  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  greatest  of  big  followen  tin; 
and  of  those  of  them  in  particular  whose  peculiar  qualitiee  sr, 
lo  each,  the  most  peculiarly  attractive. 

In  thia  world,  again,  our  friendships  are  limited  not  oolybi 
those  who  live  in  the  same  age  and  country,  but  lo  a  eniall  pw- 
tiou  even  of  those  who  are  not  unknown  to  ue,  and  whom  n 
know  to  be  estimable  and  amiable,  and  who,  wo  feel,  m\^\  Imt 
been  among  our  dearest  friends.  Our  command  of  timt;  anil  U- 
Bure  to  cultivate  IViendebips  imposes  a  limit  to  their  cxlvnt :  lluf 
are  bounded  rather  by  the  occupation  of  our  thougbt«  tbonof 
our  affections.  And  the  removal  of  such  impediments  in  a  heOr 
world  seems  to  me  a  most  desirable  and  a  most  probable  chaoj^ 

I  si-e  no  rcnson,  ai.'ain,  why  those  who  have  been  de.ircst  frifui 
on  ciirth  thoulU  not,  when  admitted  to  that  happy  state,  contiaiie 
to  bo  so,  with  full  kuuwledeo  and  recollection  of  their  ft 
fiienilfhip.  If  a  man  is  FtilT  to  continue  (as  there  ia  every  n» 
Ron  to  suppose)  a  social  being  and  capable  of  fnendship,  it  sr^ 
contrary  to  all  probability  that  be  should  cast  off  or  fbr^  hit 
former  friends,  who  are  partakers  with  him  of  the  like  tsiaUk 
tiun.  Ho  will,  indeed,  be  greatly  changed  from  what  he  Wl 
earth,  and  unfitted,  perhaps,  ftr  friendship  with  such  a  beinjf  » 
one  of  us  ia  now ;  but  his  friend  will  have  undergone  (by  bu^ 
position)  a  corresponding  change.'  And  as  we  huvo  seen  Ihw 
who  have  been  loving  playfellows  in  childhood,  grovr  op.  if  diCT 
grow  up  with  giiijil,  and  with  like,  dispositions,  into  still  c!«w 
frit'ivl-],!].  1-1  M|..  r  \,  arv,  so  also  it  ia  probable  that  when  tkiintt 
stall'  .  .  .     ■'     :  ill  be  perfected,  in  the  maturity  nf  ■  IieU»r 

wiirlil  ■'.  :■!  ■  :  Ti -i  liiiieiit  will  continue  between  tbfnw  cun- 
imiii'iii'  ■.  Iiii  |.  I', .  n.nl  together  the  Christian  path  tfl  glory. aoJ 
luLVc  "  laki.'u  .-wci't  cimnscl  together,  and  walked  in  tliu  boWnf 
lioil  a,j  frioiids."  A  change  to  indifference  towards  thiwe  I'll" 
have  fixcil  iheir  heart?  on  the  same  objects  with  ooraoUta  doBBe 
i!ii:-  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  have  given  and  received  mutual li" 
during  their  course,  is  a  change  as  little,  I  trust,  to  be  exfwr(«!, 
us  it  IB  to  be  desired.  It  certainly  is  not  euoh  a  change wtli''  I' 
Scriptures  (each  us  to  prepare  for. 
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CONSISTENCY  AND   INCONSISTENCY. 

To  censure  a  man  as  inconsistent  when  he  alters  his  course  of 
roeeeding,  his  language,  his  opinions,  &c.,  in  conformity  with  a 
lange  of  circumstances,  is  to  censure  him  for  that  which  mvsi 
3  ccmtinually  practised  by  every  one  who  is  not  insane ;  to  cen, 
ire  him  for  changing  his  mind  on  finding  himself  mistaken- 
lough  circumstances  remain  the  same,  is  to  censure  him  for 
hat  ought  to  be  practised  by  every  one  who  is  not  infallible ; 
ad  to  censure  him  for  holding  contrary  opinions  at  the  same 
nae,  though  this — and  tliis  only — may  strictly  and  properly  be 
illed  inconsistency,  and  ought  sedulously  to  be  avoided,  is  to 
lisapply  the  censure,  which  would  be  better  directed,  not  against 
le  inconsistency  of  his  notions  with  each  other,  but  for  the  erro- 
30usness  of  those  which  are  erroneous.  The  consistency  with 
ich  other,  of  opinions  that  are  all  wrong,  is  far  enough  from 
ttproving  the  case. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  main,  and  almost  the  universal,  fallacy  of  antichristians 
,  in  showing  that  there  are  objections  against  Christianity,  and 
lence  inferring  that  it  should  be  rejected ;  when  that  which 
ight  to  have  been  proved  is,  that  there  are  more  or  stronger 
Djections  against  the  receiving  than  the  rejecting  of  it.  At  the 
rst  announcement  of  the  gospel,  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  claimed 
►  be  the  promised  Deliverer,  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the 
irth  were  to  be  blessed,  the  burden  of  proof  lay  with  Him.  No 
le  could  be  fairly  called  on  to  admit  His  pretensions,  till  He 
lowed  cause  for  believing  in  Him.  If  "  He  had  not  done  among 
lem  the  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had 
n."  Now  the  case  is  reversed,  and  the  religion  exists,  that  is 
le  phenomenon  ;  those  who  will  not  allow  it  to  have  come  from 
od,  are  bound  to  solve  it  on  some  other  hypothesis  less  open  to 
DJections.  Infidels,  when  supposing  it  to  nave  been  a  human 
)ntrivance,  not  established  by  miracles,  are  bound  to  give  an 
tplanation  of  the  still  greater  miracle, — its  having  arisen  and 
revailed  as  it  did,  in  defiance  of  all  opposition,  forcing  men  of 
11  ranks  and  of  all  nations  to  disown  the  gods  of  their  ancestors, 
id  to  adore  a  Jewish  peasant  who  had  been  cut  off  by  the  most 
^Dominions  death.  This  explanation  they  have  never  given, 
lough  they  have  had  eighteen  hundred  years  to  try ;  and  thus 
ley  have  tacitly  confessed  that  no  hypothesis  can  be  devised 
hich  will  not  be  open  to  greater  objections  than  lie  against 
'hristianity. 


..x.inifiiii<r  in  anx'uuis?  licsitat, 
tu  \\vy:  sIu'  calkMl  i'nr  a  r^fda 

CUlUH'VaiM'L'  I 

Now,  whon  j)eo[»lo,  who  th 
to  judge  for  tlicniselvcs  in  rel 
80Tne  guide  as  an  in  fallible  c 
bids  thoni,  thus  adding,  to  th( 
error,  the  additional  chance, 
chosen  :  what  is  this  but  put  I 
that  of  the  sedan-chair  also,  o 


WILLIAM  MAKEFKACl 

This  distinguished  novelist  was  bo 
year  ho  was  sent  to  England  to  be  e 
the  Charter-House.'  the  well-known  C! 
to  Cambridge,  which  he  left  witliout 
found  himself  in  i>os8e88i(m  of  twent 
life  with  this  ample  fortune,  besides 
excellent  genius.  Not  wishing  to  lea 
an  artist,  to  perfect  himself  in  whicl 
ha«  been  well  said,  **  it  was  destined 
never  crack  and  never  need  restorati^ 
studios  may  clearly  be  traced  in  his  w 
old.  fort"""*'**--  ' 
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)f  the  inimitable  Jeamafa  Diary '  and  The  Snob  Papers.  "  If  satire  could 
t  to  check  the  pride  of  the  vulgar  upstart,  or  shame  social  hypocrisy 
th  and  simplicity,  these  writings  would  accomplish  the  end." 
ceray's  name  now  became  known,  and  his  writings  sought  after.  In 
reared  his  first,  and  perhaps  greatest,  novel.  Vanity  JFhir,'^  which  gave 
ik  at  once  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  writers  of  fiction.  Nowhere  is 
■ay's  peculiar  power  more  concentrated  than  in  this  novel,  and  the 
—the  cool  "woman  of  the  world"  Becky  Sharp,  an  unprincipled  gov- 
ilbowing  her  way  into  fashionable  life — will  long  remain  the  type  of 
e  intellect  without  virtue.  In  1849  appeared  Pendcnnis,*  the  hero  of 
3  an  accomplished,  gentleman-like  "man  of  the  world,"  without  much 
>rinciple  to  guide  him.  In  1851  he  delivered  at  "Willis's  Rooms"  a 
f  Six  Lecture  on  the  English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  com- 
l  the  course  with  Swift  and  ending  with  Goldsmith.*  Towards  the 
1852  appeared  Esmond^  which  introduces  us  to  the  society  of  Addison 
ele;  and  after  that  he  came  over  to  our  country  and  delivered  his 
upon  The  Four  Georges^  He  was  everywhere  received  with  great 
ism,  and  his  lectures  were  numerously  attended,  and  elicited  the 
t  commendations.  On  his  return.  The  Ncwcomea^  and  The  Virginians'^ 
d,  and  a  new  set  of  lectures  on  The  Four  Georges.  In  1860  he  became 
or  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  which  rapidly  attained  a  degree  of  success 
example  in  English  magazine  literature.  Lovel  the  Widower  and  The 
res  of  Philip  appeared  in  its  pages;  but  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
s  previous  novels.  The  last  of  his  published  works  was  Roundabout 
consisting  of  twenty  papers  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
,  and  in  which  are  seen  much  of  the  irony,  humor,  and  shrewdness  of 
lor.     He  died  on  the  24th  of  December,  1863.«» 

recise  place  which  Thackeray  is  destined  to  hold  in  English  literature 
possible  now  to  predict;  though,  without  doubt,  he  will  stand  somewhere 
the  foremost  of  his  class,  and  will  probably  bo  included  among  the 


nes"  is  a  London  flunkey,  elevated  to 
»alth  by  Hpeculation  in  railway  shares, 
llent  counterpart  to  many  a  "  shoddy" 
untry,  who  has  become  rich  by  gov- 

contrjictfl  daring  tho  '*  alaveholdera' 

»» 

•ject  is  to  hold  up  before  the  world 

ly  tnithful  repre-^eiitation  of  \i*  own 

liquity." 

fen  thcHO  two,  or  preceding  Vanity 

wrote  some  of  his  snuillcr  works, 
The  Paris  Sh-tch-Jiook,  The  Sfcmid 
of  IS'apole&n,  Tfv  FUtnl  BooU,   The 

Dianumd^  The  Irish  i<k(ich-Book,  tho 
'n/m  OynUiiU  to  Cairo,  &c. 
that  was  most  brilliant  in  tho  capital 
abbnl  to  hear  him.  Amidst  a  throng 
I  and  beauties  and  men  of  fiuihion 
lylo  and  Macaulay,  Hallam  with  his 
>  head,  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  whoso 
?•  was  just  at  its  height,  and  who  saw 
icturer  her  ideal  of  an  elevated  and 
ded  master  of  literary  art.  Tho  lec- 
ro  thoroughly  appreciated.     Every- 

doUghted  to  see  the  great  mastoni 
Ii  of  a  past  age  brought  to  life  again 
abits  as  they  lived,  and  endowed  with 


the  warm  hnman  reality  of  the  lecturer^ 
Dobbins,  and  WarringtODB,  and  PendenniBos." 
— Hankat. 

*  See  the  epigram  on  the  Fbw  Gtnrgety  by 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  p.  537. 

*  Tho  moral  of  which  is  "  the  misery  occa- 
sioned by  forciKl  or  ill-assorted  marriages." 

7  A  vivid  picture  of  English  lifo  and  manners 
during  the  middle  of  tho  eighteenth  century. 

*  **  It  is  long  since  England  has  lost  such  » 
son :  it  will  be  long  before  she  has  snch  another 
to  lose.  He  was  indeed  emphatically  English, 
— English  as  distinct  from  Scotch,  no  less  than 
English  as  distinct  from  Continental.  The 
highest  purely  English  novelist  since  Fielding, 
he  combined  Addison's  love  of  virtue  witli 
Johnson's  hatred  of  cant;  Horace  Walpole's 
lynx  eye  for  the  mean  and  the  ridiculous,  with 
the  gentleness  and  wide  charity  for  mankind, 
as  a  whole,  of  Goldsmith.  Non  omnit  vwrtunu 
est.  He  will  be  remembered  in  his  due  flue 
cession  with  these  men  for  ages  to  come,  am 
long  as  the  hymn  of  praise  nses  in  the  old 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  and  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  native  to  men,  troxa  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  to  those  of  the  Mlaris* 
sippi." — Hahmat. 


i|>«in  uiu!-*'  lit  TliachiTay.' 

LA  in 

Poor  Ladv  Clara !  1  i 
wliifli  i'ato  hainlcd  you  ( 
(locoit  in  your  fond,  sinij 
jriven  into  other  kiu^ping 
^vll()^^e    scorn    and    <*rii('lt\ 
jrlanccs  vour  scannl  ivos  w 
gloomy  coldness  you  dari-ci 
very  i'rail  and  dolicate  fr<jn 
Hwcetly  and  borne  fair  fiov 
kindly  nurture;  sujiptjse  a  ^ 
and  given  over  to  a  hard  n 
Its  his  neglect;  consigned  l 
hitter  insulting  recollection 
into  hvpocrisv  hy  tyrannv,- 
vocate  to  roar  out  to  a  J*» 
husband, to  paint  the  agon 
vocate  gets  plaintiiFs  brief 
ney  has  retained  him),  and 
Let  U8  console  that  martvr, 
as  for  the  woman — the  gni 
»3tone  her.  *  *  *  So  Lady 
tyrant ;  but  to  what  a  rescu* 
gives  her  asylum,  ])itie8  an* 
look  out  '^^  *^' 
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cut  off  from  her.  If  she  dares  to  go  abroad,  she  feels  the  sneer 
the  world  as  she  ^oes  through  it,  and  knows  that  malice  and 
orn  whisper  behind  ner.  People,  as  criminal,  but  undiscovered, 
ake  room  for  her  as  if  her  touch  were  pollution.  She  knows 
e  has  darkened  the  lot  and  made  wretched  the  home  of  the  man 
e  loves  best,  that  his  friends  who  see  her  treat  her  with  but 
doubtful  respect,  and  the  domestics  who  attend  her  with  a  sus- 
cious  obedience.  In  the  country  lanes,  or  the  streets  of  the 
untry  town,  neighbors  look  aside  as  the  carriage  passes  in  which 
e  is  splendid  and  lonely.  Rough  hunting  companions  of  her 
isband's  come  to  the  table ;  he  is  driven  perforce  to  the  company 
flatterers  and  men  of  inferior  sort ;  his  equals,  at  least  in  his 
en  home,  will  not  live  with  him.  She  would  be  kind,  perhaps, 
id  charitable  to  the  cottagers  around  her,  but  she  fears  to  visit 
em,  lest  they  too  should  scorn  her.  The  clergyman  who  dis- 
ibutes  her  charities  blushes  and  looks  awkward  on  passing  her 
the  village,  if  he  should  be  walking  with  his  wife  or  one  of 
s  children. 

WOMEN— THE  DAD— THE  GOOD.^ 

Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you  that  there  are  no  women  in  the 
>rld,  vulgar  and  ill-humored,  rancorous  and  narrow-minded, 
ean  schemers,  son-in-law-hunters,  slaves  of  fashion,  hypocrites ; 
it  I  do  respect,  admire,  and  almost  worship  good  women ;  and 
khink  there  is  a  very  fair  number  of  such  to  be  found  in  this 
>rld,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  every  educated  Englishman's 
rcle  of  society,  whether  he  finds  that  circle  in  palaces  in  Bet- 
avia  and  May  Fair,  in  snug  little  suburban  villas,  in  ancient 
mfortable  old  Bloomsbury,  or  in  back  parlors  behind  the  shop. 

has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  excellent  English  ladies  m 
ery  one  of  these  places, — wives  graceful  and  affectionate, 
eU^rons  tender  and  good,  daughters  happy  and  pure-minded,  and 
urge  the  society  of  such  to  you,  because  I  defy  you  to  think 
il  in  their  company.  Walk  mto  the  drawing-room  of  Lady  Z., 
at  great  lady :  look  at  her  charming  face,  and  hear  her  voice. 
ou  Know  that  she  can't  but  be  good,  with  such  a  face  and  such 
voice.  She  is  one  of  those  fortunate  beings  on  whom  it  has 
eased  Heaven  to  bestow  all  sorts  of  its  most  precious  gifts  and 
^hest  worldly  favors.  With  what  grace  she  receives  you !  with 
tiat  a  frank  kindness  and  natural  sweetness  and  dignity!  Her 
oks,  her  motions,  her  words,  her  thoughts,  all  seem  to  be  beau- 
iul  and  harmonious  quite.  See  her  ¥rith  her  children:  what 
3man  can  be  more  simple  and  loving  ?    After  you  have  talked 

her  for  a  while,  you  very  likely  find  that  she  is  ten  times  as 


Charlotte  BrontS  says,  "  As  uraal,  ho  is  anjuit  to  women,— qnlte  ui^iuf    This  extract 
ee  not  look  like  injustice. 
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chai'iiK'd  and  thnnklul  i'm* 
almost  jK-rlW't  woman.     M 
tlie  world  })crniittiHl,  I  won 
your  lady.slnp'f»  robe.     To  ff 
see  you  walk  to  your  carria^ 
O  thou  silver-wigged  coach 
and  honors  and  royal  lest  In 
we  should  have  the  privilcgi 

Now,  transport  yourself  ii 
drawing-room.     There  sits  a 
yeara,  serene  and  kind,  and  a 
youth,  when  history  toaj»ted 
she  not  ready  to  tell?     All 
beauty  of  more  than  half  a 
rooms  where  you  have  the  hoi 
is  as  simple  now  as  if  she  hu 
her:  she  is  never  tired  of  bei 
that  have  been  any  thing  but 
eighty  years  of  it  are  spent,  ii 
end  of  it  so  cheerfully  if  its 
Respect  her,  I  say,  for  being  s 
do  not  know  what  goodness  ; 
trials,  may  have  gone  to  make 
and  complete  that  perfect  mau 
reverence  such  an  old  age  ai 
plating  it,  what  are  we  to  resp 

Or  shall  wo  "'-«"- 
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I  hearing  the  knock,  but,  when  she  sees  who  the  visitor  is, 
3s  it  with  a  smile  from  behind  the  sofa-cushion,  and  behold, 
\  of  J.'s  waistcoats  on  which  she  is  sewing  buttons.  She 
have  been  a  countess  blazing  in  diamonds,  had  fate  so 
it,  and  the  higher  her  station  the  more  she  would  have 
I  it.  But  she  looks  as  charming  while  plying  her  needle 
^reat  lady  in  the  palace  whose  equal  she  is  in  beauty,  in 
s,  in  high-bred  grace  and  simplicity, — at  least,  I  can't 
er  better,  or  any  peeress  being  more  than  her  peer." 

LAST  DAYS  OF  GEORGE  THE  THIRD, 

ttle  comfort  were  the  king's  sons  to  the  king.  But  the 
Vraelia^  was  his  darling ;  and  the  little  maiden,  prattling 
ling  in  the  fond  arm  of  that  old  father,  is  a  sweet  image 
on.  She  wrote  verses  herself;  and  there  are  some  pretty, 
e  lines  attributed  to  her,  which  are  more  touching  than 
oetry : — 

"  Unthinking,  idle,  wild,  and  young, 
I  laugh'd,  and  danced,  and  talk'd,  and  sung; 
And,  proud  of  health,  of  freedom  vain, 
Dream'd  not  of  sorrow,  care,  or  pain ; 
Concluding,  in  those  hours  of  glee, 
That  all  the  world  was  made  for  me. 

"  But  when  the  hour  of  trial  came, 
When  sickness  shook  this  tremhling  frame, 
When  folly's  gay  ))ur8uits  were  o*er. 
And  I  could  ying  and  dance  no  more, — 
It  then  occurr'd,  how  sad  'twould  be 
Were  this  world  only  made  for  me." 

)oor  soul  quitted  it;  and  ere  yet  she  was  dead  the  agonized 
^as  in  such  a  state  that  the  officers  round  about  him  were 

to  set  watchers  over  him,  and  from  November,  1810, 
III.  ceased  to  reign.  All  the  world  knows  ^le  stoir  of 
idy ;  all  history  presents  no  sadder  figure  than  that  oi  the 
1,  blind  and  deprived  of  reason,  wandering  through  the 
f  his  palace,  addressing  imaginary  parliaments,  reviewing 
troops,  holding  ghostly  courts.  I  have  seen  his  picture 
IS  taken  at  this  time,  hanging  in  the  apartment  of  his 
ir,  the  Landgravine  of  Ilesse-Hombourg, — amidst  books 
ndsor  furniture,  and  a  hundred  fond  reminiscences  of  her 

home.  The  poor  old  father  is  represented  in  a  purple 
is  snowy  board  falling  over  his  breast, — the  star  of  his 
Order  still  idly  shining  on  it.  He  was  not  only  sightless 
icame  utterly  deaf.     All  light,  all  reason,  all  sound  of 

1  Tliifl  WM  his  joungeHt  child,  who  died  in  1811. 
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human  voices,  all  the  pleasurpa  of  this  world  of  God,  W 
from  him.  Some  ttlight  lucid  momenlA  he  had  ;  in  one 
the  que«n,  (JesiriDg  to  see  him,  ^ilered  the  room,  aad  ft 
Hinging  a  hymn  and  atcompitnying  him«p1f  nt  tbp  hi 
When  he  had  finished,  he  knelt  down  and  pruyiHl  aluui 
and  then  for  hU  family,  and  then  for  the  nalioit,  MrnuludioKwitii 
n  prayer  tor  himself,  that  it  might  plea**  Clod  to  avurt  hbhatf 
calamity  from  him,  but,  if  not,  to  give  tiim  resi^iiatioii  lu  mbmlL 
He  then  burst  into  ttnrs,  and  his  reason  again  nod. 

What  preai:her  need  moralize  on  this  etory  t  what  words  sm 
the  simplest  are  requisite  to  tell  it?  It  \»  ton  terrible  for  uan. 
The  thought  of  such  a  misery  emitee  lue  duwu  in  Mibmbma 
before  the  Ruler  of  kinga  and  men,  the  Monarch  Suprrmn  dvh 
empire:?  and  republics,  the  inserutable  Diifpciiser  of  Ilfi',  dniK, 
happiness,  victory.  "O  brothers  1"  I  wid  to  those  who  heard  m 
first  in  America, — "  O  brothers !  speaking  thu  same  dear  luutliff 
tongue ;  0  comrades !  enemies  no  more,  let  uh  taki;  n  miianifid 
band  together  as  we  stand  by  this  royal  corpse,  and  cull  b  tni« 
to  battle!  Low  he  lies  to  whom  the  proudeel  used  to  knnd  oon-, 
nod  whd  was  cast  lower  than  the  poorest :  dead,  whom  millit^ 
prayed  for  in  vain.  Driven  off  bia  throHi; ;  bulfeted  by  rud« 
hands;  with  his  children  in  revolt;  tho  darling  of  his  old  tp 
killed  before  him  untimely :  our  Lear  han^  ovtr  h(;r  breathlcM 
lips,  and  cries,  '  Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a  little  I' 

'  Vex  not  bis  frbost^-oh  I  lat  liiin  pniia — he  hatiw  liiin 
Tlmt  would  upon  ilie  ntrk  of  ihis  lough  world 
Klrelcli  liim  out  longerF 

Hu-h'  Strife  and  Quarrel,  over  the  solemn  gravel  8oimd, 
TrumjKLts  a  mournful  march!  Fall,  Dark  Curtain,  npOB  hb 
pageant,  his  pride,  his  grief,  bis  awfiil  tragedy !" 

LOYALTY   TO    TKVTH.' 

I  bai  thought  ibut  in  these  lectures  I  had  spoken  in  itsaof 
not  ot  disrcfptct  or  unkiiidness,  and  in  feelings  and  in  langiugB 
not  iin  Knglish,  of  Her  Majetity  the  Queen  ;  and  whcrcvrr  I  baTu 
had  to  nitntion  her  name,  whether  it  was  upon  the  banka  of  tits 
(  Ij  de  or  upon  those  of  the  Migsifiisippi,  whether  it  naa  in  N4V 
Kngliuid  or  tn  Old  England,  whether  tt  wa^  in  some  great  hall  IS 
Loudon  to  the  artisans  of  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  or  lO 
the  politer  audiences  of  the  western  end, — wherever  I  iwd  tO 
mention  her  name  it  was  received  wilb  shouts  of  appluiaf  tai 
with  the  most  hearty  cheers.  And  why  was  tliis?  It  was  notsa 
account  of  the  speaker ;  it  was  ou  account  of  the  truth ;  It  VM 

1  On  urnunl  of  liii  ivitn  itrirliirni  nnnis  |  til;.  TUi  rhvca  1h>  IhM  HioniM  •!  aaM^ 
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jcause  the  English  and  the  Americans — the  people  of  New 
r leans  a  year  ago,  the  people  of  Aberdeen  a  week  ago — all 
ceived  and  acknowledged  with  due  allegiance  the  great  claims 

honor  which  that  lady  has  who  worthily  holds  that  great  and 
vf  ul  situation  which  our  Queen  occupies.     It  is  my  loyalty  that 

called  in  question,  and  it  is  my  loyalty  that  I  am  trying  to 
ead  to  you.  Suppose,  for  example,  in  America — in  Philadel- 
lia  or  in  New  li  ork — that  I  had  spoken  about  George  IV.  in 
rms  of  praise  and  affected  reverence :  do  you  believe  they  would 
ive  hailed  his  name  with  cheers,  or  have  heard  it  with  any 
ing  like  respect  ?  They  would  have  laughed  in  my  face  if  1 
id  so  spoken  of  him.  They  know  what  I  know  and  you  know, 
id  what  numbers  of  squeamish  loyalists  who  affect  to  cry  out 
gainst  my  lectures  know,  that  that  man's  life  was  not  a  good 
fe, — that  that  king  was  not  such  a  king  as  we  ought  to  love,  or 
gard,  or  honor.  And  I  believe,  for  my  part,  that  in  speaking 
e  truth,  as  we  hold  it,  of  a  bad  sovereign,  we  are  paying  no 
srespect  at  all  to  a  good  one.  Far  from  it.  On  the  contrary, 
B  degrade  our  own  honor  and  the  sovereign's  by  unduly  and 
ij  ustly  praising  him  ;  and  the  mere  slaverer  and  flatterer  is  one 
ho  comes  forward,  as  it  were,  with  flash  notes,  and  pays  with 
Isc  coin  his  tribute  to  Cajsar.  I  don't  disguise  that  I  feel  some- 
>w  on  my  trial  here  for  loyalty,  for  honest  English  feeling. 


ADELAIDE  ANNE  PROCTER,  1835-1864. 

This  gifted  poetess  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Bryan  Waller  Procter,  and  was 
rn  in  the  year  1835.  We  know  but  little  of  the  incidents  of  her  life.  She 
st  attracted  notice  about  1858  by  two  volumes  of  poems,  entitled  Legends  and 
/rneSf  which  were  followed  by  A  Chaplet  of  Verse,  1862.  She  also  contributed 
some  of  the  monthly  magazines,  and  was  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Victoria 
zgia*  a  volume  containing  a  collection  of  poems  from  living  authors,  issued 
>m  the  "  Victoria  Press."    She  died  February  2,  1864.1 


I  The  followiug  beautlfal  notice  of  her,  by 
karles  Dickens,  preflxtxi  to  an  illustrated 
ition  of  her  Lyrie$.  denorrea  a  place  here : — 
[n  the  •l>ring  of  1853,  a«  conductor  of  Hoiue- 
Id  WurtU,  I  noticed  a  fihort  poem  among  the 
btribntions,  Tery  different^  as  I  thought, 
Qfin  the  ahoal  of  Terser  perpetually  Hotting 
trough  the  office  of  such  a  periodical,  and 
««t««ilng  mncli  more  merit.  ItA  authoreHR 
aa  qnita  unknown  to  me.  She  was  one  MiM 
ary  Berwick,  whom  I  had  nuver  heanl  of; 
ui  ahn  wn«  to  be  addrewHl  by  letter,  if  ad- 
■cmiuhJ  at  all.  at  a  circulating  lilirary  in  the 
»tem  district  of  London.  Througli  thiu 
lannel  Miss  Berwick  wtia  informed  that  her 
)em  was  accepted,  and  waa  invited  to  send 
k>ther.    She  compiled,  and  became  a  regular 


and  ft^uent  contributor,  but  she  herself  was 
never  seen.  •  ♦  This  went  on  until  Decem- 
ber, 1854,  when  the  Christmas  number  was 
sent  to  press,  llappening  to  bo  going  to  dine 
that  day  with  an  old  and  dear  friend,  distin- 
guished in  literature  as  Barry  Cornwall,  I 
took  with  me  an  early  proof  of  that  nnmbcr, 
and  remarked,  as  I  laid  it  on  the  drawing- 
room  table,  that  it  contained  a  very  pretty 
poem  written  by  a  certain  Mitis  Berwick.  Next 
day  brought  me  the  disclosure  that  I  had  so 
spoken  of  the  poem  to  the  mother  of  its  writer, 
and  in  the  writer's  presence,"  kc.  He  then 
gives  a  beautiful  sketch  of  her  flno  character, 
which  I  wish  I  had  room  to  insert.  Tick  nor 
k  Fields.  Boston,  have  published  a  very  han<l* 
some  edition  of  her  Legends  and  Lyric*t  1865. 


'"'fj'y  one  (bright  f.Hu  from 
Jojs  are  sent  liiw  here  brl, 

Taket  hem  re,uiii.v  «I,  .  .'^'^t 
iieody  too  to  let  them  go 

''^dowB  pa*«„g  through  th 

"  What  i«  Life, 

^Where  the  st 
WJiere  tJie  wnri 

And  the  Htoui 
>V  here  the  foes 

And  rest  not  < 
And  the  feeble  1 

In  tlie  thickcs 

"  VVJiat  is  DeatJi, 

When  the  strii 
ihean/^elof  G(M 

^ays  we  need  t 
^^iJ?'  *^rivin,,.  aw; 

iiid8  the  din  of 

J«ikt-a  banner  and 
And  j)rocJainLs 

"l£tinedie,  fath. 
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THE  CRADLE'SONQ  OF  THE  POOR, 

Hash !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee 

Stretch  thy  tiny  hands  in  vain ; 
Dear,  I  have  no  bread  to  give  thee, 

Nothing,  child,  to  ease  my  pain  1 
When  Gt^  sent  thee  first  to  bless  me, 

Proud,  and  thankful  too,  was  I ; 
Now,  my  darling,  I,  thy  mother. 

Almost  long  to  see  thee  die. 

Sleep,  my  darling,  thou  art  weary ; 
God  is  good,  but  life  is  dreary. 

I  have  watch'd  thy  beauty  &ding, 

And  thy  strength  sink,  day  by  day, 
Soon,  I  know^  will  want  and  fever 

Take  thy  httle  life  away. 
Famine  makes  thy  father  reckless, 

Hope  has  left  both  him  and  me ; 
We  could  suffer  all,  my  baby, 

Had  we  but  a  crust  for  thee. 

Sleep,  my  darling,  thou  art  weary ; 
God  is  good,  but  life  is  dreary. 

Better  thou  shouldst  perish  early. 

Starve  so  soon,  my  darling  one. 
Than  in  helpless  sin  and  sorrow 

Vainly  live  as  I  have  done. 
Better  that  thy  angel  spirit 

With  my  joy,  my  peace,  were  flown. 
Than  thy  fieart  grew  cold  and  careless, 

Reckless,  hopeless,  like  my  own. 

Sleep,  my  darling,  thou  art  weary ; 
God  is  good,  but  life  is  dreary. 

I  am  wasted,  dear,  with  hunger. 

And  my  brain  is  all  opprest, 
I  have  scarcely  strength  to  press  thee, 

Wan  and  feeble,  to  my  breast. 
Patience,  baby,  God  will  help  us, 

Death  will  come  to  thee  and  me, 
He  will  take  ui?  to  his  heaven, 

Where  no  want  or  pain  can  be. 

Sleep,  my  darlmg,  thou  art  weary : 
God  is  good,  but  life  is  dreary. 

Such  the  plaint  that,  late  and  early, 

Did  we  listen,  we  might  hear 
Close  beside  us, — but  tlie  thunder 

Of  a  city  dulls  our  ear. 
Every  heart,  as  God's  bright  angel, 

Can  bid  one  such  sorrow  cease ; 
God  has  ^iory  when  His  children 

Bring  I U^  poor  ones  joy  and  peace  I 
Listen,  nearer  wkile  she  sings 
Sounds  the  fluttering  of  wings  I 


Willi  a  Il;:litninLr  ll:«-li,  a  y 
I'.Lariiii;  tii<lKss  «k''«»Iati«»n 

(.>ii  ils  l)liiililiii;;  will;:.-,  1  li 
lliirtli  ran  for^'  no  kei'iuT  \v« 

Dealing  Burer  death  aii<l  ]>: 
And  the  cruel  echo  answer'd 
Timmgh  long  yean*  agai; 

1  have  known  one  wonl  han*; 

O'er  a  drearv  wa^te  of  vean 
And  it  only  shone  the  briijhiv 

IxKjk'd  at  through  a  mist  of 
While  a  weary  wanderer  gat  In 

Hope  and  lieart  on  life's  <lai 
By  it8  faithful  promisis  shining 
Clearer  dav  hv  dav. 


}tALTKR   SAY. 

This  author  of  Imaginary  Con 
1775.  lie  was  sent  first  to  Kiigl 
at  botli  which  places  ho  proved 
would  not  study  a  profession,  bu 
allowed  him  by  his  father,  dovot 
Bubsoqucutly  he  came  into  poss 
tirely  independent,  and  cnablec 
and  perhaps  contributed  to  that 
what  Havo1''»»^'*-'   -■- 


-ttlo'l  fit  Liilb.  In  h'^lO  jij^poarnl  his  collcolrrl  wi>rk>,  in  two  volumcp.  r<»yii 
.*tavo,  niiil  in  1><6m,  Popny^  Jirittsh  uyuf  J'viuitjn,  and  Laat  yruit  ojf'  an  Oi( 
In  1837  lie  published  a  ])nini)h]ot  exposing  tlie  conduct  of  a  ccrtaii 
of  Bath.  This  was  construed  into  a  libel,  and  accordingly  he  was  in 
iciedy  tried,  convicted,  and  eentcuced  to  pay  a  fine  ot'XlOOO.i  lit},  then  retiree 
Florence,  where  ho  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  di«?d  on  the  ITth 
^f  September,  1SC4,  in  the  eighty-ninth  your  of  hi.s  age.  Sunh  arc  the  brief  out- 
1."i  DCS  of  his  varied,  eccentric,  and  in  many  respects  unlin])py  life. 

As  ft  poet  of  originality  and  power,  Mr.  Lnndor  takes  a  very  rer»j)e('t:ible  rank, 
^liough  he  never  will  be*  popular.      But  it  is  as  a  jirose-writer  that  In*  is  uioM 
ornbly  kmiwn  now,  as  he  will  bo  by  por^terity.    His  Imntjuutrj/  <'o„rn'xa(ioni 
■  a  very  remarkable  boc>k.    It  consists  of  dialogues  between  pome  of  the  most 
«ninrkable  personages  of  all  ranks  and  callings  in  ancient  and  modi.'rn  times. 
e  nutlior,  in  a  surprising  manner,  throws  himself  completely  into  the  dia- 
ler he  would  represent  to  us,  and  catches  fully  the  spirit  of  the  ai^i'  in  which 
lived.    It  is  a  book  replete  with  sound  wisdom ;  and,  as  to  styli>,  all  is  elabo- 
^te,  futidious,  and  classical.' 

The  bcit  of  tho  dialogues  are  those  between  "Ijord  Brooke  an«l  Sir  Philip 
ney  j"  "  Southcy  and  Porson,**  on  the  merits  of  Wordsworth ;  "  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  Cecil;"  "Roger  Ascham  and  Lady  Jane  Grey;'*  "Dr.  Jtdinson  and 
Sbrne  To^^kc;"  "Marcus  Tullius  and  Quintus  f'iccro;"  "  Barrow  and  Newton;*' 
'"'Milton  and  Andrew  Marvel;"  "Andrew  Marvel  and  Bishop  Parker."     But, 
"^kere  all  ore  so  good,  it  seems  invidious  to  particularize.    Tho  fnllowing  will 
W^t  a  go«Hl  iilea  of  Mr.  Landor's  manner: — 


noaEli  ASCII  AM   ASI>   LADY  .JASE  (iltEY. 

A^f'/iftiti.  Thoti  urt  g^>iii^,  my  dear  young  lady,  into  a  most 

•H-fuI  jitiito:  thou  art  pa.sr-ing  into  matrimony  and  groat  woalth. 

9o<l   hath  willed  it:  submit  in  tliankfulne.*is.     Thy  affoctions  are 

f'ghtly  plar-cd  and  well  distributed.    Love  is  a  secondary  passion 

^^  thosse  who  love  most,  a  primary  in  those  who  love  least.     He 

1  In  1^*^  riitp«-arerl  an  iiTtavo  Vdlniiieorhi'ttx  '  .■idiiiintl  hi*  tli**  n*-nrci^t  iippni.u  h  in  Kii'.:Ihii<1 
f^^l^iievin' p<H-iiiH.  nniiilu'n*il  friiiii  ]  t<i  lK7,i'ii'  I  III  liiit  niu«-h'lM>luvi-il  MMr-ncf:  hihI  iIhto, 
Htin^  Jfrif  Sticl*  t^ii/ittiil.  S»iiioorili*'t<i'iHH>in'>  ninini;;  hi.*  l»«M»ks  iii)<]  iiii;j;i<v.  lie  ji  iK-i«il  tlio 
^tttAiriF^.  ill  iiiinnvmoiiN  alliiniuiiK,  111'!  ffi'^t  of  I  HUtiiiiin  :in<l  wiiit'T  iikhiIIis.  Mis  tiuuri>  wnn 
^ft|«i  |il.fa'll<«ii«k  imuiphli't.  ktitmii  tu  ovit.v  oiio,  thmi^li  hif  aitiiniiiititiii^f 

-  e  *•  What  II  vrijrlit.vlKXik."'oxrlaJni«th«'ii!'///i-  I  w;i>  fxri-mU-d  i^i  ><■«>■  li-w.  Ill  ■ii'->'  il,  with  u 
^^rgh  y.Vrirtr,  "Umim.'  ('<ntrrr*ntinn*  iiiiilve!  i«l<iii<*h-h:it,  fruwniji:;,  ;iIimiiI><(I.  ;iIhI  hil<>llt, 
Ilow  rirli  in  H-h<ih(i>|iip;  liow  r<irrfi:t,  rnti-  '  ^limliii^  Ili-Iliiiii-N  lii'iwi'in  )ii>  tntii  (tlnihc 
^^^  afid  ptir**  in  r>t>l'':  tmw  hill  nf  iniiifriiiH-  ,  whiit*  uiiiJ  iinia/.iii^  li'cih  r>t  >^)ii<-li  )if  \\\\»  hi 
^ofi,  «»it.  Hiici  huiiior:  Imvi*  wHI  infuriiii-il.  how  '  jtiinul).  )ii>  tniclcril  iili>ii^  tlif  Ktrcci  loilo^Mcd 
^:»ld  iu  ^pfH-iiliition,  liuw  viiri<>iii<  in  iiilvn-ot,  ,  liv  n  ^«|l:l^klilI):  litlli.*  dou.  ^^iiii  l>  r-iiiii-iM-d  .ind 
l|f>vr  univ4*rfjil  in  KyiiifMith.v !  In  lhi-i<c  oik-  ■  Uurkiil  at  fV<Ty  uiie  to  Mh-uii  its  iiiii(<(<'r 
)|iifi(lr*'d  Hiid  twfnt,v-flvfi  Itiiilnpifit,  x\w  \\\**h\  \  chaiii:i>fl  to  ^ivo  a  word." 

t^unilinr  rimI  ihi;  oioj't  auKii<»t  i>hit|M'iiof  t)ir  l'»(it  '.  "  A  (iriiii  and  unjll^<lili:llll■'  x.-in-a^ni  I.MiiiLhi>d 
%««  rpitniniatfd  wirh  vifror,  fcraro,  and  iioaiity.  I  avminft  a  liuiy  wlm  XmA  otici-  I'l-i-n  hi:*  Iricnd 
ItH  |t»tif;-*l''ad  BvhiM  rvkindl<'  Htiddonly  thoir  |  lin>ii(!ht  liini  into  trouMi*  >Ml«in'iii'(iiirt  id  law. 
^nntvd  Urn*,  arid  again  Hhoot  up  into  warmth  '  TluTr  Im  n«i  nm-d  to  tfU  tli«'  stniy  hvit  apun. 
%nfl  l>ri;fhtiiCfMi.  '  LarK*?  uttomnrct,'  mufical  |  I^ndur  had  to  quit  Rath  r«>ri.-vi>r:  Iii'4  liniikx 
^ad  vMFit'd  voiirir^,  *  though  ti<  tliat  lir<>athe'  lor  and  jdvtureH  ^en'  di^•]l»l><-d  \*\  \\\v  lirtuumT, 
Um  worid'M  aiivanrr-nifnt,  'word«  tliat  burn'  '  and  tlic  ohi  man  found  liii*  rot  in  Flort-iK-f. — 


kaJDiit  rliu  wufld'H  opprii(?*ion,  houihI  on 
tEmutshoiit  thiiK;  h'fty  and  earuo^t  pa^(>fi." — 
£itnt^rffh  R^ri^v^  Ixxxiii.  489. 

**tor   Ftsreml  yeara  Mr.  liondor  KiH>nt  hii« 
vlot^ni  In  llatli, — a  city  y^Y^\ch  ha  thi>n.iuirhly 


hih  former  and  fav«iritc  al'mU;:  h<'  imu^lil 
more  iKWikn  and  pi(-tun-?>,  rurtaincil  hi'*  i'iH>nih, 
rvurt'*!  anotlicr  dog.  train«'d  a  \in*-  aliont  hin 
windoWH,  and  ix-t  hiH  writ.in;;-«lcr>k  in  urdrr." — 
Atfieun.-um,  Octuher  1.  ISot. 


(U4  LANDVR. 

who  is  inspired  by  it  in  a  high  degree,  is  inspired  by  honor  in  a 
higher :  it  never  reaches  its  plenitude  of  growth  and  perfection 
but  in  tlie  most  exalted  minds.     Alas !  alas ! 

Jane.  What  aileth  my  virtuous  Ascham  ?  what  is  amiss?  why 
do  I  tremble  ? 

Ascham.  I  remember  a  sort  of  prophecy,  made  three  years  ago: 
it  is  a  prophecy  of  thy  condition  and  of  my  feelings  on  it  Recol- 
lectest  thou  who  wrote,  sitting  upon  the  sea-beach  the  evening 
after  an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  these  verses  ? — 

"  Invisibly  bright  water !  ho  like  air 
On  looking  down  I  fear*d  thou  couldst  not  bear 
My  little  bark,  of  all  light  barks  moet  light, 
And  look'd  again,  and  drew  me  from  the  sight. 
And,  Iianging  back,  breathed  each  fresh  gale  aghast, 
And  held  the  bench,  not  to  go  on  so  fast." 

Jane.  I  was  very  childish  when  I  composed  them ;  and,  if  I 
had  thought  any  more  about  the  matter,  I  should  have  hoped 
you  had  been  too  generous  to  keep  them  in  your  memory  as  wit- 
nesses against  me. 

Ascham.  Nay,  they  are  not  much  amiss  for  so  young  a  giri; 
and  there  being  so  few  of  them,  I  did  not  reprove  thee.  Half  an 
hour,  I  thought,  might  have  been  spent  more  unprofitably ;  and 
I  now  shall  believe  it  firmly,  if  thou  wilt  but  be  led  by  them  to 
meditate  a  little  on  the  similarity  of  situation  in  which  thou  then  ] 
wert  to  what  thou  art  now  in. 

Jane.  I  will  do  it,  and  whatever  else  you  command ;  for  I  am 
weak  by  nature  and  very  timorous,  unless  where  a  strong  sense 
of  duty  holdeth  and  supporteth  me.  There  God  acteth,  and  not 
hLs  creature.  Those  were  with  me  at  sea  who  would  have  been 
attentive  to  me  if  I  had  seemed  to  be  afraid,  even  though  wor- 
shipful men  and  women  were  in  the  company ;  so  that  something 
more  powerful  threw  my  fear  overboard.  Vet  I  never  will  go 
again  upon  the  water. 

Ascham.  Exercise  that  beauteous  couple,  that  mind  and  body, 
much  and  variously ;  but  at  home,  at  home,  Jane !  indoors,  and 
about  things  indoors ;  for  God  is  there  too.  We  have  rocks  and 
ijuicksands  on  the  banks  of  our  Thames,  O  lady!  such  as  Ocean 
never  heard  of;  and  many  (who  knows  how  soon?)  may  be  en- 
gulfed in  the  current  under  their  garden-walls. 

Jane.  Thoroughly  do  I  now  understand  you.  Yes,  indeed,  I 
have  read  evil  things  of  courts ;  but  I  think  nobody  can  go  out 
bad  who  entereth  good,  if  timely  and  true  warning  shall  hare 
been  given. 

Ascham.  I  see  perils  on  perils  which  thou  dost  not  see,  albeit 
thou  art  w  iser  than  thy  poor  old  master.  And  it  is  not  becauj«c 
Love  hath  blinded  thee,  for  that  surpasseth  his  supposed  omnipo- 
tence; but  it  is  because  thy  tender  heart,  having  always  leant 
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aflfectionately  upon  good,  hath  felt  and  known  nothing  of  evil. 
I  once  persuaded  thee  to  reflect  much :  let  me  now  persuade  thee 
lo  avoid  the  habitude  of  reflection,  to  lay  aside  books,  and  to 
gaze  carefully  and  steadfastly  on  what  is  under  and  before  thee. 

Jane.  I  have  well  bethought  me  of  my  duties :  oh,  how  exten- 
Bive  they  are  I  what  a  goodly  and  fair  inheritance  I  But  tell  me, 
would  you  command  me  never  more  to  read  Cicero  and  Epictetus 
«nd  Plutarch  and  Polybiue  ?     The  others  I  do  resign :  they  are 

food  for  the  arbor  and  for  the  gravel-walk :  yet  leave  unto  me, 
beseech  you,  my  friend  and  father,  leave  unto  me  for  my  fire- 
side and  for  my  pillow,  truth,  eloquence,  courage,  constancy. 

Asckam,  Ra^d  them  on  thy  marriage-bed,  on  thy  child-bed,  on 
thy  death-bed.  Thou  spotless,  undrooping  lily,  they  have  fenced 
thee  right  well.  These  are  the  men  for  men :  these  are  to  fashion 
the  bright  and  blessed  creatures  whom  God  one  day  shall  smile 
upon  in  thy  chaste  bosom.     Mind  thou  thy  husband. 

Jane.  I  sincerely  love  the  youth  who  hath  espoused  me ;  I  love 
bim  with  the  fondest,  the  most  solicitous  affection ;  I  pray  to  the 
Almighty  for  his  goodness  and  happiness,  and  do  forget,  at  times 
— unworthy  supplicant ! — the  prayers  I  should  have  offered  for 
myself.  Kever  fear  that  I  will  disparage  my  kind  religious 
teacher,  by  disobedience  to  my  husband  in  the  most  trying 
duties. 

Ascham.  Gentle  is  he, — gentle  and  virtuous;  but  time  will 
harden  him:  time  must  harden  even  thee,  sweet  Jane!  Do 
thou,  complacently  and  indirectly,  lead  him  from  ambition. 

Jane.  He  is  contented  with  me  and  with  home. 

Ascham.  Ah,  Jane!  Jane!  men  of  high  estate  grow  tired  of 
contentedness. 

Jane.  He  told  me  he  never  liked  books  unless  I  read  them  to 
him :  I  will  read  them  to  him  every  evening ;  I  will  open  new 
worlds  to  him  richer  than  those  discovered  by  the  Spaniard ;  I 
will  conduct  him  to  treasures — oh,  what  treasures  I — on  which  he 
may  sleep  in  innocence  and  peace. 

Ascham.  Rather  do  thou  walk  with  him,  ride  with  hira,  play 
with  him, — be  his  faery,  his  page,  his  every  thing  that  love  and 
poetry  have  invented, — ^but  watch  him  well ;  sport  with  his  fan- 
cies ;  turn  them  about  like  the  ringlets  round  his  cheek ;  and  if 
ever  he  meditate  on  power,  go  toss  up  thy  baby  to  his  brow,  and 
bring  back  his  thoughts  into  his  heart  by  the  music  of  thy  dis- 
course. Teach  him  to  live  unto  God  and  unto  thee ;  and  he  will 
discover  that  women,  like  the  plants  in  woods,  derive  their  soft' 
ness  and  tenderness  from  the  shade. 


QVEEK  EirAAUETn  AND    CMCIL. 

Eliiabtlh.  I  advise  thee  ngaiu,  churlish  CecU,  Iwtt  th»l  oor 
KUmiind  Spenser,  whom  thou  callcet,  most  uti courteously,  i 
whining  whelp,  hath  goiwi  and  Bolid  reason  for  bU  complMnt 
God's  blood!'  shall  the  ludy  that  lieth  my  garter  and  sliufllothe 
smiK'k  over  my  head,  or  the  lord  Ihat  eteadieth  my  chair'*  liwi 
while  I  oat,  or  the  other  that  looketh  to  my  buck-houoda  ieAt  litj 
bo  mangv,  be  holdeu  by  me  io  higher  esteem  ajid  estate  ibau  im 
who  hath  placed  me  among  the  oraveet  of  past  timcit,  and  vill 
uii  safely  and  Burely  sot  me  down  among  the  loTclieet  in  the  futsiv? 

Ctcil.  Your  highness  must  remember  he  carouseth  fully  fw 
such  deserts:  fifty  pounds  a  year  of  unulipt  moneys,  end  a  bull 
of  canary  wine;  not  to  mention  three  thousand  acres  in  Ir^luid. 
worth  fairly  another  fifty  aud  another  butt,  in  seasouubli:  and 
<piiet  years. 

EtiiaheUi.  Tbt'  moneys  are  not  enow  tosuslaui  a  pair  of  groWM 
and  a  pair  of  pali'rcy^,  uiid  more  wine  hath  beeu  drunken  in  ntj 
prcsciire  at  a  t'ciist.  Thi.-  moneys  are  given  to  such  men,  thai 
thev  may  not  incline  nor  lie  obligated  to  any  vllo  or  lowly  wjcu- 
nation  ;  iind  the  canary,  that  they  may  entertain  such  proiuuiiiiij 
WilM  UH  eourt  their  cumiiany  and  converse;  and  that  in  auco 
manner  there  may  be  aiwuy  in  our  land  a  succefaion  of  theei 
heirs  unto  Fame. 

A  iMi|!C  of  poesy  is  a  tittle  matter:  be  it  so.  But  uf  a  truth  I 
du  tell  thee,  Cecil,  it  shall  master  full  many  a  bold  heart  that  the 
Hpaniiii'd  I'^iiiiint  trouMe;  it  ^halt  win  to  it  full  many  a  pmud  anil 
flighty  'Ji-  ilii-  '  \.  II  '  liiviiliyand  manly  conielinefs  cannot  londi. 
I  ni:n     i     ■  'li-iiitica  by  the  doKcn  from  my  Ureak&rt- 

boiinl .  i  I  ■  .  -,i\  !■  tliiii^e  upon  whose  heads  I  shake  them 

from  in:',  ii'r  ■-  .III, I  i.h]i\iun.  This  year  they  atid  their  sovnn 
dwell  t.'-i  ilii'v,  III  \i  _v,:ir  thev  and  their  beagle.  BoUi  !»« 
names,  luit  nanus  |H'ri^ii;dile.  'The  keeper  of  my  privr-eoal  M  U 
earl:  "lint  ilini !  llif  keiper  of  my  poultry-yard  is  a  Ctcew,  III 
hiine^t  tnitli,  a  iiiimc  given  to  a  man  is  no  better  tbiiu  a  idun 
given  to  him:  what  is  not  natively  his  own  falls  oif  aud  <.-iiiii« 
to  nothing. 

I  desire  iu  future  to  hear  no  contempt  of  penmen,  unlcM  a 
depraved  u^e  of  the  pen  shall  have  so  cramped  them  as  to  inca- 
pacitate them  lor  the  sword  and  fur  the  council-chamber.  If 
Alexander  \vits  the  great,  what  was  Aristoteles,  who  madv  him 
so,  and  taught  him  every  art  and  science  he  knew  exct-pt  tbrw. 
— tluise  of  drinking,  of  blaspheming,  and  of  niurdt-riiig  lii* 
bosom  friends?  Come  along:  Iwill  bring  thee  back  again  neaiw 
home.    Thou  mightest  tu^s  and  tumble  in  thy  bed  many  nighu, 
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find  never  eke  out  the  substance  of  a  stanza:  but  Edmund,  if 
perchance  I  should  call  upon  him  for  his  counsel,  would  give  me 
as  wholesome  and  prudent  as  any  of  you.  We  should  indemniiy 
such  men  for  the  injustice  we  do  unto  them  in  not  calling  them 
about  us,  and  for  the  mortification  they  must  suffer  at  seeing 
their  inferiors  set  before  them.  Edmund  is  grave  and  gentle ;  he 
complains  of  Fortune,  not  of  Elizabeth, — of  courts,  not  of  Cecil. 
\  am  resolved,  so  help  me  God,  he  shall  have  no  further  cause 
for  his  repining.  Go,  convey  unto  him  those  twelve  silver  spoons, 
with  the  apostles  on  them,  gloriously  gilded ;  and  deliver  into  his 
liand  these  twelve  large  golden  pieces,  sufficing  for  the  yearly 
tnaintenance  of  another  horse  and  groom.  Beside  which,  set 
3pen  before  him  with  due  reverence  this  Bible,  wherein  he  may 
read  the  mercies  of  God  toward  those  who  waited  in  patience  for 
His  blessing;  and  this  pair  of  crimson  silk  hose,  which  thou 
knowest  I  have  worn  only  thirteen  months,  taking  heed  that  the 
1  eel-piece  be  put  into  good  and  sufficient  restoration,  at  my  sole 
charges,  by  the  Italian  woman  nigh  the  pollard  elm  at  Charing- 
^ross. 

PROFESSION  ver$ti9  PRACTICE. 

An  honest  man  may  fairly  scoff  at  all  philosophies  and  reli- 
dons  which  are  proud,  ambitious,  intemperate,  and  contradictory. 
[t  is  the  business  of  the  philosophical  to  seek  truth :  it  is  the 
>ffice  of  the  religious  to  worship  her.  The  falsehood  that  the 
iongue  commits  is  slight  in  comparison  with  what  is  conceived 
3y  the  heart,  and  executed  by  the  whole  man,  throughout  life. 
Lf,  professing  loTe  and  charity  to  the  human  race  at  large,  I 
quarrel  day  after  day  with  my  next  neighbor ;  if,  professing  that 
:he  rich  can  never  see  God,  I  spend  in  flie  luxuries  of  my  house- 
lold  a  talent  monthly ;  if,  professing  to  place  so  much  confidence 
n  His  word  that,  in  regard  to  worldly  weal,  I  need  take  no  care 
:br  to-morrow,  I  accumulate  stores  even  beyond  what  would  be 
lecessary,  thougli  I  quite  distrusted  both  His  providence  and  His 
veracity;  if,  professing  that  "he  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth 
JO  the  Lord,"  I  question  the  Lord's  security,  and  haggle  with 
Him  about  the  amount  of  the  loan ;  if,  professing  that  lam  their 
jteward,  I  keep  ninety-nine  parts  in  the  hundred  as  the  emolument 
>f  my  stewardship;  how,  when  God  hates  liars  and  punishes 
lefrauders,  shall  1,  and  other  such  thieves  and  hypocrites,  fare 
lereafter  ? 

ENDISG    OF  PARADISE  LOST. 

Learned  and  sensible  men  are  of  opinion  that  the  Paradise 
Lost  should  have  ended  with  the  words  "  Providence  their  guide." 
[t  might  very  well  have  ended  there;  but  we  are  unwilling  to 
osp   sight,  all   at  once,  of  our   first  parents.     Only  one  more 
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...iiin   Lo  iru'iKlsliip;    III  t 
^vliiit  is  our  wiiiit  ?  it  is  1 
Avith  ^ratitudo,  or  ^vitli  a 
Avhat  irf  the  word  to  which 


Gambling  U  the  origin  oi 
crimes  put  together;  and 
unotlending   and   helpless, 
greater  number  of  wretches 
ties  from  which  that  ternii 
statesmen  make  it  the  mcaii 
the  title  of  royal  under  the 
keei)er  is  both  a  gambler  an 
knows  that  the  stake  he  lavs 


Wisdom  consisteth  not  in 
knowing  them  thoroughly;  b 
conduces  the  most  certainly 
glory. 

SCl'LPTi'IiK. 

Painting,  by  degrees,  will  ] 
;  ture;  but,  if  there  are  i>ace 
I  ^  there  are  parasan^i-s  h*^*"' 
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n  to  disappointment:  the  course  is  then  over;  the  wheel 
s  round  but  once ;  while  the  reaction  of  goodness  and  happi- 
is  perpetual. 

FOVKDEIIS  OF  FAMILIES. 

Dung  gentlemen  I  let  not  the  highest  of  you  who  hear  rae  this 
iii;^  be  lod  into  the  delusion — for  such  it  is — that  the  founder 
ij?  family  was  originally  a  greater  or  a  better  man  than  the 
st  here.  He  willed  it,  and  became  it.  He  must  have  stood 
he  must  have  worked  hard, — and  with  tools,  moreover,  of 
>wn  invention  and  fashioning.  He  waved  and  whistled  off 
housand  strong  and  importunate  temptations ;  he  dashed  the 
box  from  the  jewelled  hand  of  Chance,  the  cup  from  Plea- 
s,  and  trod  under  foot  the  sorceries  of  each;  he  ascended 
lily  the  precipices  of  Danger,  and  looked  down  with  in- 
dity  from  the  summit;  he  overawed  Arrogance  with  Sedate- 
;  he  seized  by  the  horn  and  overleaped  low  Violence;  and 
tirly  swung  Fortune  round. 


XICUOLAS  WISEMAN,  1802-1865. 

noLAs  Wiseman,  Cardinal,  was  born  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  August  2,  1S02, 
ah  parents  who  had  settled  there.  lie  was  educated  in  the  English 
o  at  Rfmie.  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1824,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
h<X)d  in  LH2J.  lie  became  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature,  and  in  De- 
:»r,  1828,  rector  (»f  the  English  college.  In  18.35  he  was  in  London,  and 
•red  a  course  of  lectures  "On  the  Princijial  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the 
lie  Faith."  In  1840  ho  was  appointed  Coadjutor  Bishop  to  Dr. Walsh; 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Central  District  of  England;"  and  President  of 
iry's  College,  at  Oscott.  In  1850  he  was  made  "Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
)n  Distri<rt,"  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  by  the  Pope  "Arch- 
^  of  Westminster,"  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal.  From  that 
to  his  deatli,  February  15,  1805,  he  labored  most  assiduously  in  the  dis- 
c  of  his  duties,  delivering  numerous  lectures  and  sermons  on  various 
•ts,  many  of  wliich  were  published.  His  talents  were  of  a  very  high 
and  he  was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  Europe.  Bo- 
b<?ing  fkilled  in  the  Greek.  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Oriental  tongues,  he  was 
icquainted  with  most  of  the  European  languages.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Dublin  Review ;  and  his  Essays  in  that  periwlical  were 
v  creditable  to  him.  His  chief  work  is,  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  O>nnexion 
n  Scienre  ami  Ju  vmkd  Religion,  published  in  1836,  in  two  volumes,  which 
him  a  high  reputatiou;  and  few  books  of  the  size  contain  more  varied 
iteresting  information. 

'FERE ST  LAXafJAOES  AS  FIT  FOR  DIFFERENT  DESIGNS. 

e  are  not,  I  think,  to  imagine  that  Divine  Providence,  in 
ibuting  to  different  human  families  this  holy  gift  of  speech. 


TIm'   Srinitic   tamily,   d 
lurms  .-iiittMl   to  I'Xpivss   t 
unyieltlin^  con-striu'tion,  ai 
ujMm  verbal  roots  to  ideas 
mind  to  abstract  or  abstri 
been  ever  adapted  tor  the 
the  nio.-t  exquisite  ])oetry, 
are  felt  and  described  in  tl 
school  of  native  philos!i>pln 
element  of  metaphysical  ih 
poMtions.     Hence  are   the 
awfullest  denunciations  of  j 
clothed,  in  Hebrew,  under  ii 
And  in  this  respect  the  auth 
tlie  same  courst*. 

Hut  to  the  Indo-Kurnpoan 

cxj)ressinj»  the  inward  and  o\ 

in  its  nouns,  by  conditional  i 

the  tendency  to  make  or  ad;i 

cii)ally  by  tlie  powerful  an( 

pounding  words ;  joined  wlie 

vert  in  jr,  and  involving  the  c 

diately  ami  completely  tran 

material  to  a  purely  mental 

fit  instrument  for  effecting  t 

less  powerful  in  the  hands  i\^ 
If   It  11  ^■"- 
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And  do  you  not  see  in  all  this  a  subserviency  to  still  nobler 
designs,  when  in  conjunction  with  these  reflections  you  look  back 
at  the  order  observed  by  God  in  the  manifestation  of  his  religion? 
For  80  long  a^  his  revelations  were  rather  to  be  preserved  than 
propagated,  while  his  truths  regarded  principally  the  history  of 
man  and  his  simplest  duties  towards  God,  when  his  law  consisted 
of  precepts  rather  of  outward  obsei'vance  than  of  inward  con- 
straint, while  the  direction  of  men  was  managed  rather  by  the 
mysterious  agency  of  seers  into  futurity  than  by  the  steady  rule 
of  unalterable  law,  the  entire  system  of  religion  was  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  that  human  family  whose  intellectual  character 
dnd  language  were  admirably  framed  for  clinging  with  tena(;ity 
to  simple  traditions  of  early  days,  and  for  describing  all  that 
iras  on  the  outside  of  man,  and  lent  themselves  most  effectually 
to  the  awful  ministry  of  the  prophet's  mission. 

But  no  sooner  is  a  mighty  change  introduced  into  the  ground- 
veork  of  his  revelation,  and  the  faculties  unto  which  it  is  addressed, 
dian  a  corresponding  transfer  manifestly  takes  place  in  the  family 
wrhereunto  its  ministration  and  principal  direction  are  obviously 
x>inmitted.  The  religion  now  intended  for  the  whole  world,  and 
br  each  individual  of  the  human  race,  requiring  in  consequence 
i  more  varied  evidence  to  meet  the  wants  and  satisfy  the  long- 
ngs  of  every  tribe,  and  every  country,  and  every  age,  is  handed 
>ver  "to  other  husbandmen,"  whose  deeper  power  of  thought, 
vhose  ever  eager  impulse  to  investigate,  would  more  easily  dis- 
cover and  bring  to  light  its  inexhaustible  beauties ;  who  would 
«areh  out  its  connexions  with  every  other  ordef  of  truth,  every 
»ther  system  of  God's  dispensation :  thus  ever  bringing  forth  new 
notives  of  conviction  and  new  themes  of  praise.  And  in  this 
nanner  Divine  Wisdom,  while  it  hath  made  the  substance  of 
religion  one  and  immutable,  hath  yet  in  a  manner  tied  its  evi- 
lences  to  the  restless  wheel  of  man's  endeavor,  and  mingled  them 
with  the  other  motives  of  his  impelling  desires,  that  so  every 
itep  made  in  the  prosecution  of  sound  study  and  humble  inquiry 
nay  give  them  also  a  new  advance  and  a  varied  position,  on 
Tvhich  the  reflecting  mind  may  dwell  with  surpassing  admiration. 


ISAAC   TAYLOR,  1787-1865. 

Isaac  Taylor,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  an  Independent  minister 
>f  Ongar,*  Essex,  was  born  at  that  place  in  1787.     He  received  his  education  at 


1  8«Teral  members  of  the  family  are  well 
CQown  In  literature.  Charles,  brother  of 
nftnr  CGoior,  was  the  learned  editor  of  Cal- 
net's  Bible  INctlonary;   Ann  (Isaac's  wife). 


author  of  Maternal  Solicitudf^ — a  book  ninch 
read  at  the  time:  the  two  sinters  of  Isaac  ju- 
nior, Ann  (afterwards  Mrs.  Gilbert)  and  Jauo, 
were  the  authors  of  Or^nal  I\)ems/or  Infanl 


1  ■M<-!iii_'i-.'"     All    lii^   \vr:!iii-_'- 
j.'iri-   <  'l.!"i-*i  111   aii'l   i:i!li"lif 
.•i<:;:if.'tril    lii[ii-'-ir,   ill    tin-    1 
(..'liiin'}i.      r»iit    li»;  wji-i  UK  .s«'rt. 
K.h'd  il  witii  n   /.I'lil  tli:it  kn« 
r-m-lv  1)0'-M  i'X(M']li'«l.     ir«'  iW. 
liis  ])iiri.i  l(>v<;   fur  thcin ;    niul 
ViTV  begin  11  inj;,  tliat  he  was 
ff^Sniitn.     lie  t::iiiiuit  l>o  calii-d 
term;  but  liir?  wcirks,  iVwm  tUfi 
fi»un<l  re^t'arch,  aii'l  their  ln^^i 
panit)n.<4  uf  the  thoui^hirul  uiiil  t 

IfAXtiKliS  OF   THE   /. 

Tlio  religion  of  tlu'  hear 
a  rcli^^ion  of'tlu^  iiua^iiiatu 
artoctioiis  are  ol'ieii  dLslnd;/ 
ties.  Kvorv  one  knows  tli: 
and  tcndiT  emotions  ol'  nni 
medium  of  the  ima;^inatinn 
drama,  j^ut  every  one  nui 
vivid  soever  and  seemin^H' 
liowever  nearly  they  mav 
fivnil,  are  ?o  far  from  produc 
character,  that  they  tend  i 
ever  excitements  of  anv  kii 
of  luxurious  pleasun',  tlnn. 
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envelops  a  pampered  imagination.  The  reality  of  woe  is  the 
very  circumstance  that  paralyzes  sympathy;  and  the  eye  that 
can  pour  forth  its  flood  of  commiseration  for  the  sorrows  of  the 
romance  or  the  drama,  grudges  a  tear  to  the  substantial  wretched- 
ness of  the  unhappy.  Much  more  often  than  not,  this  kind  of 
luxurious  sensitiveness  to  fiction  is  conjoined  with  a  callousness 
that  enables  the  subject  of  it  to  pass  through  the  affecting  occa- 
sions of  domestic  life  in  immovable  apathy:  the  heart  has  be- 
come, like  that  of  leviathan,  ''firm  as  a  stone,  yea,  hard  as  a 
piece  of  the  nether  millstone."  This  process  of  perversion  and 
of  indunition  may  as  readily  have  place  among  the  religious  emo- 
tions as  among  tnose  of  any  other  class ;  for  the  laws  of  human 
nature  are  uniform,  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  cause  which 
puts  them  in  action ;  and  a  fictitious  piety  corrupts  or  petrifies 
the  heart  not  less  certainly  than  does  a  romantic  sentimentality. 
The  danger  attending  enthusiasm  in  religion  is  not,  then,  of  a 
trivial  sort;  and  whoever  disaflfects  the  substantial  matters  of 
Christianity,  and  seeks  to  derive  from  it  merely,  or  chiefly,  the 
gratifications  of  excited  feeling, — whoever  combines  from  its  ma- 
terials a  paradise  of  abstract  contemplation  or  of  poetic  imagery, 
where  he  may  take  refnge  from  the  annoyances  and  the  impor- 
tunate claims  of  common  life, — whoever  thus  delights  himself 
with  dreams  and  is  insensible  to  realities,  lives  in  peril  of  awaking 
from  his  illusions  when  truth  comes  too  late.  The  religions 
idealbt  sincerely  believes  himself,  perhaps,  to  be  eminently  de- 
vout; and  those  w^ho  witness  his  abstraction,  his  elevation,  \\\> 
enjoyments,  may  reverence  his  piety ;  meanwhile,  this  fictitious 
happiness  creeps  as  a  lethargy  through  the  moral  system,  and  is 
renaering  him  continually  less  and  less  susceptible  of  those  emo- 
tions in  which  true  religion  consists. 

JOHN   WESLEY. 

Wesley  took  his  position  upon  the  field  of  the  world, — the 
friend  of  man,  the  enemy  of  nothing  but  sin.  On  this  groun<l  lio 
has  a  claim  to  be  regarded  with  reverent  affection  and  admira- 
tion, which  is  as  valid  as  that  of  any  of  the  worthies  to  whom 
a  place  has  been  assigned  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
The  very  inconsistencies  that  mark  his  progress  (when  properly 
considered)  do  but  enhance  his  demand  upon  our  sympathies. 
If,  indeed,  as  heartless  writers  have  affirmed,  he  had  been  nothing 
better  than  an  ambitious  plotter, — the  builder  of  a  house  in  which 
he  should  rule  and  be  worshipped, — no  such  inconsistencies  would 
ever  have  come  to  the  surface,  or  would  for  a  moment  have  made 
him  halt  on  his  path.  Unquestionably,  it  was  from  the  want 
of  a  plot  at  the  beginning,  and  from  the  lack  of  ambition  as  he 
went  on,  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  yield,  once  and 
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again,  to  the  instances  of  some  who  seem  to  have  been  defickit 
in  neither. 

As  a  field  preacher,  the  courage,  the  eelf-posseasion,  the  tem-  \ 
per,  and  the  tact  (and  the  same  praise  is  due  to  his  brothor) ; 
Avhich  he  displayed,  place  Wesley  m  a  position  inferior  to  hom 
with  whom  it  would  be  reasonable  to  compare  him.  After  Mfc* 
ting  off  from  the  account  his  constitutional  intrepidity,  his  monl 
courage  was  that  which  is  characteristic  of  a  perfect  bencvolenfle^ 
and  which  in  the  height  of  danger  thinks  only  of  the  rescue  of 
its  objects.  When  encountering  the  ruffianism  of  mobs  aod  of 
magistrates,  he  showed  a  firmness,  as  well  as  a  guileless  skill, 
which,  if  the  martyr*s  praise  might  admit  of  such  an  adjunct 
was  graced  with  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  the  gentleman. 

THE  FOUNDERS  OF  METHODISM, 

It  would  not  be  easy,  or  not  possible,  to  name  any  company  of; 
Christian  preachers,  from  the  apostolic  age  downward  to  our  on 
times,  whose  proclamation  of  the  gospel  has  been  in  a  larger  pro* 
portion  of  instances  effective,  or  which  has  been  carried  oTff 
so  large  a  surface  with  so  much  power  or  with  so  uniform  a  re- 
sult. No  such  harvest  of  souls  is  recorded  to  have  been  gathered 
by  any  body  of  contemporary  men  since  the  first  century.  Aa 
attempt  to  compute  the  converts  to  Methodistic  Christianity  wouM 
be  a  fruitless  as  well  as  presumptuous  undertaking,  from  which 
we  draw  back ;  but  we  must  not  call  in  question,  what  ia  flO 
variously  and  fully  attested,  that  an  unimpeachable  ChristiaB 
j)rofession  was  the  fruit  of  the  Methodistic  preaching  in  instanM| 
that  must  be  computed  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  throu^oilj 
Great  Britain  and  in  America. 

Until  the  contrary  can  be  clearly  proved,  it  may  be  affirm 
that  no  company  of  men  of  whose  labors  and  doctrine  we  hi 
any  sufficient  notice,  has  gone  forth  with  a  creed  more  distin^ 
orthodox,  or  more  exempt  from  admixture  of  the  doctrinal  U 
lencc  of  an  earlier  time.  None  have  stood  forward  more  fiw 
than  these  wore  from  petty  solicitudes  concerning  matters  of  ob-j 
sorvance,  to  which,  whether  they  were  to  be  upheld  or  to  ba' 
denuuneod,  an  exaggerated  importance  was  attributed.  Noni^ 
have  confined  fherasclvcs  more  closely  to  those  principal  subjecti 
which  bear  directly  upon  the  relationship  of  man  to  God,— iii 
immortal,  accountable,  guilty,  and  redeemed.  If  we  are  tenipted 
to  comj)lain  of  the  unvaried  complexion  of  the  MethodurtW; 
teaching,  it  is  the  uniformity  which  results  from  a  close  «<!• 
herence  to  the  very  rudiments  of  the  gospel.  Uniformity  or^ 
fjanieness  of  aspect,  as  it  may  be  the  coloring  of  dulness  and  of; 
death,  80  may  it  t^pTviv^  itowv  wai-^vVviSfc^  and  power ;  but  can  it  I*' 
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question  to  which  of  these  sources  we  should  attribute  that 
Qdiversified  breadth  which  is  the  characteristic  of  Methodism  ? 

To  dispute  the  claims  of  the  Mcthodistic  company  to  be  thus 
»garded,  on  the  ground  of  any  errors  of  an  incidental  kind  that 
laj  have  attended  their  teaching,  or  of  the  follies  or  delin- 
aencies  that  may  be  chargeable  upon  any  of  them,  individually, 
ould  be  a  frivolous  as  well  as  an  ungenerous  mode  of  proceed- 
ig.  Need  it  be  said  that  these  Methodists  were  men  **of  like 
aesions  with  ourselves"  ?  and  such,  too,  were  those  who,  in  the 
postolic  age,  carried  the  gospel  throughout  the  Eoman  world, 
nd  beyond  it.  Taken  in  the  mass,  the  one  company  of  men  was 
B  wise  as  the  other, — not  wiser ;  as  holy, — not  more  holy.  If  it 
e  affirmed  that  the  Christian  worthies  of  some  remote  time 
rere,  as  a  class  of  men,  of  a  loftier  stature  in  virtue  and  piety 
ban  these  with  whom  we  have  now  to  do,  let  the  evidence  on 
rhich  such  an  assumption  could  be  made  to  rest  be  brought  for- 
rud :  this  can  never  be  done ;  and  the  supposition  itself  should 
le  rejected  as  a  puerile  superstition. 


JOHN  KEBLE,  1789-1866. 

Hbt.  Jobn  Eeblb  was  born  in  the  year  17S9,  and  was  educated  at  Corpus 
ibisti  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  with  high  hon»r  in  1810.  In 
^3  he  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Hurslcy,  near  Winchester,  which  he 
Ud  to  the  close  of  his  life.  From  1831  to  1842  he  filled  the  Professorship  of 
Mtry  in  the  Universitj  of  Oxford.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  1866.  Such 
e  tiie  bare  outlines  of  his  quiet,  beautiful,  uneventful  life. 
As  »n  author  Mr.  Keble  is  known  for  his  theological  writings,  chiefly  Sermons, 
t  more  especially  for  his  Sacred  Lyric  I^etry,  which  is  certainly  among  the 
Mt  beautiful  of  this  century.  In  1827  appeared  his  Christian  Year,  of  which 
B  Christian  public  of  England  has  shown  its  high  estimation  by  demanding 
>re  than  eighty  editions  up  to  1865;  and  it  has  also  passed  through  many 
itions  in  this  country.  His  other  poetical  works  are  Child's  Christian  Year, 
fret  Innocentiumf  and  The  Psalms  of  David  in  English  Verse;  while  many  of  the 
tfe  compilations  of  sacred  poetry  are  enriched  by  productions  from  his  pen.^ 


11a  the  Ljfra  Apoitotica  his  poems  are  di»- 
igwishcd  bf  the  Greek  letter  v.  To  the 
•mis  for  Ac  Timu  he  contributea  Xos.  4, 13, 
\  WLt  and  80.    He  also  wrote  the  able  article 


on  Sacrtd  I^fetry  in  the  thirty-second  rolumt^ 
of  the  Quarterly  Revirto.  In  The  Guardian  of 
April  4f  1866,  appeared  the  following  b^utiftil 
sonnet : — 


IN  MEMOS  JAM  J.  K. 

One  star  of  song  from  out  our  firmnment 
Hath  pasa'd  away;  and,  lol  a  Tacant  space 
Where  once  rich  music  flow'd  from  lips  of  grace 
And  soothed  the  murmurs  of  our  diaconteikt*. — 
Silent  the  roic^  that  once  its  sweetnets  sent 
Tbrougb  aJl  the  windhigs  of  the  Chrictian  jfeur, 
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Oh !  tinu'Iy  I 
i  loans  that  v 
Kyes  that  the 
Whicli  evfcni: 

New  every  m 
(hir  wakcniii(i 
TJirf>u>;h  n\vej 
ilestore<l  to  Jil 

New  mercies. 
Hover  iiroimd 
New  j)eril8  p«> 
New  thoughts 

If  on  our  daily 
Be  wt,  to  halJ'c 
New  treasurer  s 
God  will  provi< 

We  need  n«>t  hi 
(hiT  neiglibor  a 
Nor  Rtrive  to  wi 
For  sinful  man 

The  trivial  rour 
Would  ftiniish  i 
Room  to  deny  o 
To  bring  ua,  dai 

Only,  O  Lo„l,  u 
rit  us  for  jx-rfet-l 

A  Tiff  1w>l«t  >...    4l. ; 
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EVENING. 
Ah\^  with  ut,  for  it  If  toward  eToning,  and  the  day  is  fiur  iptBt**— Luki  xxir.  28. 

Sun  of  my  bouI  I  thou  Saviour  dear, 
It  is  not  night  if  Thou  be  near; 
Oh,  may  no  earth-bom  cloud  arise 
To  hide  Thee  from  th j  seryant's  ejes  f 

Wlien  the  soft  dews  of  kindly  sleep 
My  wearied  eyelids  gently  steep, 
Be  my  last  thought^  now  sweet  to  rest 
Forever  on  my  Saviour's  breast 

Abide  with  me  from  mom  till  eve, 
For  without  Thee  I  cannot  live : 
Abide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh. 
For  without  Thee  I  dare  not  die. 

Thou  Framer  of  the  light  and  dark, 
Steer  through  the  tempest  thine  own  aik : 
Amid  the  howling  wintry  sea 
We  are  in  port  if  we  have  Thee. 

If  some  poor  wandering  child  of  thine 
Have  spum'd  to-day  the  voice  divine, 
Now,  Lord,  the  gracious  work  beg^ ; 
Let  him  no  more  lie  down  in  sin. 

Watch  by  the  sick :  enrich  the  poor 
With  blessings  from  thy  boundless  store : 
Be  every  mourners  sleep  to-night 
Like  in&nts'  slumbers,  pure  and  light. 

Come  near  and  bless  us  when  we  wake. 
Ere  through  the  world  our  way  we  take ; 
Till  in  the  ocean  of  thy  love 
We  lose  ourselves  in  heaven  above. 


THE  DOVE  ON  THE  CROSS, 

NeTerthelem,  I  t«ll  you  the  truth ;  it  is  expedient  for  yon  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not 
ly,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but,  if  I  depart,  I  will  lend  him  unto  yoa."— 
tw  xvi.  7. 

My  Saviour,  can  it  ever  be 
That  I  should  gain  by  losing  Thee  ? 
The  watchful  mother  tarries  ni^h. 
Though  sleep  have  closed  her  inunf  s  eye ; 
For  should  he  wake,  and  find  her  gone. 
She  knows  she  could  not  bear  his  moan. 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  child. 

And  Thou  art  more  than  mother  dear : 
Without  Thee  heaven  were  but  a  wild : 

How  can  I  live  without  Thee  here  ? 

"  'Tis  good  for  you  that  I  should  go, 

You  lingering  yet  a  while  below  f* — 

'Tis  thine  own  g^racious  promise.  Lord ! 

Thy  saints  have  proved  the  faithful  word,  ^- 


J 


I  le  tiooiU  of 

i5Ut  IIO'CT  H. 

^>or  evening  j 
lo  wear>'  si 

Swiftly  and  sti 

ihrou^h  clouf 

And  darted  (o 

<^n  s^jme  meek 

->or  ladoH  it  ve 

>V  heri'Vr  the  J. 

^'H^.v  iiirht  his ..; 
^•a'  <<>  inOaii, 

?''»oii,  fainting  h 
Mount,  biit  t^so 
Mount  up,  for  he 
^  «obcr  for  tho, 
T^^  ^t-at/,  the  we 

To  walk  br  fhith 

iakeitontnwt 
*^?"  «/>aIt  thou  re 

.Uk  tll^^^"'  ret  nmr 
A«k  tJuiie  own  hea 

foal  that  work« 
>;^ouIdst  thou  not 

??.^'r^^  to  thv 
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In  childhood's  Bporta,  companions  gay, 
In  sorrow,  on  lile's  downward  way, 
How  sootning  I  in  our  last  decay 
Memorials  prompt  and  true. 

ReUcs  ye  are  of  Eden's  bowers. 
As  pure,  as  fragrant  and  as  fair 

As  when  ye  crown'd  the  sunshine  hours 
Of  happy  wanderers  there. 

Fallen  all  beside — the  world  of  life. 

How  is  it  Btaiu'd  with  fear  and  strife  1 

In  reason's  world  what  storms  are  rife, 
What  passions  rage  and  glare  I 

Ye  fearless  in  your  nests  abide — 
Nor  may  we  scorn,  too  proudly  wise^ 

Your  silent  lessons,  undescried 
By  all  but  lowly  eyes : 

For  ye  could  draw  the  admiring  gaze^ 

Of  Him  who  worlds  and  hearts  surveys ; 

Tour  order  wild,  your  fra^prant  maze, 
He  taught  us  how  to  prize. 

Alas  I  of  thousand  bosoms  kind 
That  daily  court  you  and  caress, 

How  few  the  happy  secret  find 
Of  your  calm  loveliness  t 

"  Live  for  to-day ;  to-morrow's  light 

To-morrow's  cares  shall  bring  to  sight ; 

Go  sleep  like  closing  flowers  at  night, 
And  heaven  thy  mom  will  bless." 

BROTHERLY  LOVE, 

No  distance  breaks  the  tie  of  blood ; 

Brothers  are  brothers  evermore ; 
Nor  wrong,  nor  wrath  of  deadliest  mood. 

That  magic  may  o'erpower. 
Oft,  ere  the  common  source  be  known, 
The  kindred  drops  will  claim  their  own. 
And  throbbing  pulses  silently 
Move  heart  toward  heart  by  sympathy. 

So  is  it  with  true  Christian  hearts ; 

Their  mutual  share  in  Jesus'  blood 
An  everlasting  bond  imparts^ 

Of  holiest  brotherhood. 
Oh,  might  we  all  our  lineage  prove, — 
Give  and  forgive,— do  gooa  and  love ; 
By  soft  endearments  in  kind  strife 
Lightening  the  load  of  human  life. 

1  Admiring  gage,  (ft;.— See  Matt  tI.  2S-S0. 
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Queen  Cnn»line  in  the  strut: 
press,  otteniptvd  to  V)e  ovor: 
and  the  church;  the  educat 
ration  for  dissenters  and  Ca 
liamentary  reform ;  muuici] 
slaye-trade  and  slavery ;  ret 
pendence  of  the  Canadian  L 
a  catalogue  have  we  here !    I 
in  British  history.  Broughnn 
ling  part.     Ills  npeoeheH  u{m 
their  advocates,  whether  wa  < 
the  depth  and  enerkjy  of  the 
eloquence  of  the  appeals  to  ju 
of  the  highest  passages."* 

Henry  Brougham  is  the  eldet 
in  Westmoreland,  and  was  horr. 
of  his  education  at  the  high  kcIk 
of  Dr.  Adnm.  and  in  179«'>  entei 
pelf  hy  the  aptness  and  energ} 
which  he  made  the  object  of 
jectors  and  chief  contributors 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  ant 
the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  Europ 
public  upon  its  author.     Aftei 
to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  on 
King's  B**nch,  London.     Here 
l>oth  jxipularity  and  cmoluiacn 

He  first  entered  Ptirliamenl  i] 
Ilia  great  flb'i :««■'-     ' 
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Lord  Liverpool  thought  it  advisable  to  abandon  the  prosecution.  In  Juno, 
1824,  he  brought  before  Parliament  the  circnmstances  relative  to  the  horrible 
treatment  of  the  missionary  Smith  in  Bemerara,  and  continued  to  denounce 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  and  to  advocate  the  cause  of  emancipation,  on 
every  opportunity. 

In  the  early  part  of  1825  Mr.  Brougham  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  Glasgow,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and,  at  the  installation, 
delivered  a  finished  and  eloquent  oration,  which  he  had  written  during  the 
bustle  and  fatigue  of  the  Northern  Circuit  The  year  1827  is  memorable  for 
the  establishment  of  the  ''  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  of 
which  Mr.  Brougham  was  president.  Ho  was  its  most  active  promoter,  and 
composed  for  it  the  admirable  Treatise  on  the  Objects,  Pleasures,  and  Advantages 
qf  Science, — its  first  publication.  In  this  year,  also,  the  London  University  was 
founded,  and  the  name  of  Brougham  will  ever  be  associated  with  it  as  one  of 
its  originators.  In  1829  he  supported  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  introduced  by 
the  Wellington  administration ;  and  at  the  general  election  of  1830  he  was,  in 
the  most  flattering  manner,  chosen  for  Yorkshire,  where  he  had  no  influence 
whatever  beyond  that  of  his  great  public  celebrity. 

The  accession  of  Lord  Grey's  administration  in  November,  1830,  was  the 
signal  for  Mr.  Brougham's  appointment  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  and  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Brougham  and  Vauz,  of  Broug- 
ham in  Westmoreland.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor until  the  dissolution  of  the  Melbourne  cabinet  in  1834,  when  he  went 
out  with  the  other  ministers;  and  since  that  time  he  has  industriously  exerted 
his  great  abilities,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  in  favor  of  such  measures 
as  are  calculated  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  society. 

As  an  orator.  Lord  Brougham  has  had  few  equals  in  or  out  of  the  senate, 
and  no  statesman  of  his  time,  except,  perhaps,  Sir  William  £.  Gladstone,  pos- 
sessed the  same  versatility.  His  power  of  ready,  rapid,  and  forcible  diction 
was  remarkable.^  But  he  has  won  a  high  reputation  in  other  fields  besides 
oratory.  He  has  cultivated  mathematical  and  physical  science  with  success, 
and  has  ventured  uj)on  the  domain  of  metaphysics  and  even  of  theology.  His 
miscellaneous  writings  are  of  great  extent  and  upon  an  almost  incredible 
variety  of  subjects,  though  many  of  them  are  of  an  ephemeral  character  rather 
than  permanent  additions  to  literature.^ 

Lord  Brougham  still  continues  (1866)  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  legal  and 
social  reform.  When  not  ongogod  in  Parliament,  he  resides,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  chiefly  at  Cannes,  in  the  south  of  France.' 


1  "  IIU  upeochos  unqii«i«tionably  stand  in 
the  Tcry  first  rank  of  oratorical  masterpieces. 
Th<»y  contain  indivi<Iual  pasna^es  of  eUxiuence, 
rhetoric,  debate,  logic,  04]iuil  to  any  thing; 
be<<ide8  condensed  (pmlities  of  information 
brought  powerfully  to  l»ear  ujion  particular 
•olOectfl,  and  a  mada  of  miutculiue  ben.«e, 
Tariegated  by  sharp  flim^s  of  sarcasm,  and 
illa^trated  by  a  display  of  wit,  and  8caiM>ned 
by  tart  poculiarities  of  temper  and  language, 
which  render  them,  in  their  collected  furm, 
one  of  tlie  richest  legacies  which  the  geuiud 
of  oratory  ever  bequeathed  to  the  unborn 
lime."--OiLFniA>r'8  Litfrary  Portrait*. 

s  Hj«  works,  aM  collected  by  hiraaclf,  in  ten 


volumes  octavo,  1857, contain  the  following: — 
Vol.  I.  Livas  of  Mm  of  Scunce  in  the  Time  of 
n^tmi^.  the  Tliird ;  II.  Live*  of  Men  of  Letten  ; 
III.,  IV.,  V.  Eminent  StaUtmen;  Yl.  Natural 
Theology;  VII.  Rhetorical  and  Literary  Ad- 
dresxes;  VII I.  Rhetorical  and  Ihlitieal  DitseT' 
tatifmx :  IX.,  X.  Speecheg  on  Social  and  Pnlitical 
Subjei-tit.  To  these  may  be  arlded  OontribtUion$ 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  three  Tolumea,  GUuh 
gow,  1S50. 

>  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  bril- 
liant reputation  which  LDrd  Brougham  won  in 
middle  life,  as  the  champion  of  ^eedom  and 
of  human  rights  as  opposed  to  the  g^aot  crime 
of  slavery,  should  be  overclouded  in  his  d»* 
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BR  QUO  HAM. 


THE  DUKE  OF  WELUNOTON—THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  inclined  to  exaggerate.  ] 
entertain  no  fear  of  slavery  being  introduced  by  the  power  of 
the  sword.  It  would  require  a  stronger — it  would  demand  a 
more  powerful  man  even  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  effect 
such  an  object.  The  noble  duke  may  take  the  army,  he  may 
take  the  navy,  he  may  take  the  mitre,  he  may  take  the  great 
seal.  I  will  make  the  noble  duke  a  present  of  them  all.  lA 
him  come  on  with  his  whole  force,  sword  in  hand,  against  the 
Constitution,  and  the  energies  of  the  people  of  this  country  will 
defeat  his  utmost  efforts.  Therefore  I  am  perfectly  convinced"; 
that  there  will  be  no  unconstitutional  attack  on  the  liberties  of! 
the  people.  These  are  not  the  times  for  such  an  attempt.  There 
have  been  periods  when  the  country  heard  with  dismay  thit 
"  The  soldier  was  abroad."  That  is  not  the  case  now.  tet  tie 
soldier  be  abroad ;  in  the  present  age  he  can  do  nothing.  There 
is  another  person  abroad, — a  less  important  person  in  the  ^ « 
of  some, — an  insignificant  person,  wnose  labors  have  tended  in 

f  reduce  this  state  of  things.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad !  Ann 
trust  more  to  him,  armed  with  his  primer,  than  I  do  to  tic 
soldier  in  full  military  array,  for  upholding  and  extending  the 
liberties  of  his  country. 


"MAN  OVER  MEN  HE  MADE  NOT  Z 0/?i>."— MiLToa. 

I  trust  that  at  length  the  time  is  come  when  Parliament  will 
no  longer  be^ir  to  be  told  that  slave-owners  are  the  best  lawgiver  1 
on  slavery ;  no  longer  allow  an  appeal  from  the  British  public  tn  i 
such  communities  as  those  in  which  the  Smiths  and  the  Grim»*  ; 
dalls  are  persecuted  to  death  for  teaching  the  gospel  to  the 
negroes,  and  the  Mosses  holden  in  affectionate  respect  for  tor 
ture  and  murder ;  no  longer  suffer  our  voice  to  roll  across  the 
Atlantic  in  empty  warnings  and  fruitless  orders.     Tell  me  not 
of  rights, — talk  not  of  the  property  of  the  planter  in  his  slave?. 
I  deny  the  right, — I  acknowledge  not  the  property.     The  prin- 


dining  y(>arf<.  Tn  onr  great  stnif^le  with  the 
iiluvch(>lcl<>ni*  nthtillion  in  the  yeara  '02,  'W, 
and  'M,  Lord  Drongluun  evidently  Bympathizod 
v:{X\\  the  rebels,  and  gaTe  them  the  weight  of 
liiH  influ«!nce.  At  a  largo  anU-«laTerj  meeting 
licid  in  London,  Mar  22, 1863,  he  excuied  him- 
self from  fulfilling  nis  engagement  to  be  pre- 
sent and  take  the  chsir,  on  the  plea  that  he 
slionid  "appear  to  be  departing  fW>m  that 
strict  noutrality  which  every  Englishman 
ought  to  maintain  with  regard'  to  the  eTents 
that  are  taking  place  in  America.'*  Says  the 
LmAm  Morning  Star  of  the  next  Monday, 
"  Why  did  he  not  think  of  that  aoonnr,  when, 


as  President  of  the  Social  SciewM  Amxiatte 
he  made  a  savage  attack  npoo  the  Ttdav 
Uoremment  and  people  7  •  •  e  How^ttks 
is  asked  to  speak  upon  the  ooblast  syod  mM 
familiar  of  his  wonted  tbemec, — th«  ctUmoT 
holding  property  In  htunan  befng>,~bt  pr» 
fers  silence  to  'the  vioIatioB  of  BeutrtDiy.* 
Poor  Lord  Brongham  I  That  the  toofne  tkil 
once  thundered  Mainflt  the  deepola  aad  dftv»> 
traAckers  of  all  faada,  denoandof  at  a  *«M 
and  gulltr  ftntasy*  the  audacioQa^msfa  tM 
man  can  hold  property  In  Bian,  sboaU  aov  bs 
sheathed  In  sile&oer' 


imnl  <;UA.\[. 


t  I  ■  > 


i.  j.>les,  iIk'  t<H'lin«;.s,  of  our  comiiiou  nature  rise  in  rebeUiou  against 
Be  the  appeal  made  to  the  understanding  or  to  the  heart, 
s  *nteneo  id  the  same  tliat  rejects  it.     In  vain  you  tell  me  of 
rs  that  j^anction  such  a  crime!     There  is  a  law  above  all  the 
Sictmeuts  of  human  codes, — the  same  throughout  the  world,-— 
e  same  in  all  times, — such  as  it  was  before  the  daring  genius 
Columbus  pierced  the  night  of  ages  and  opened  to  one  world 
sources  of  power,  wt^alth,  and  knowledge;  to  another,  all 
iitterable  woer?:  such  a<  it  is  at  tliis  dav.     It  is  the  law  written 
the  finger  of  Gud  on   the  heart  of  man;  and   by  that  law 
changeable  and  eternal,  while  men  des])Lse  fraud,  and  loathe 

Siinc,  and  abhor  blood,  they  will  reject  with  indignation  the 
d  and  guilty  fantasy  that  man  can  hold  property  in  man  I 
vain  you  appeal  to  treaties,  to  covenanti?  between  nations :  the 
-venants"  of  the  Almighty,  whether  the  Old  Covenant  or  the 
^9^ ew, -denounce  such  unholy  pretensions.     To  those  laws  did  they 
;^f  old  refer  who  maintained  the  African  trade.     Such  treaties 
..  ^\d  they  cite,  and  not  untrulv;  for  by  one  shameful  compact  you 
'^^)ertered  the  glories  of  Blenheim  for  the  traffic  in  blood.     I'et, 
.Respite  of  law  and  of  treaty,  that  infernal  traffic  is  now  destroyed, 
-   aand  its  votaries  put  to  death  like  other  pirates.     How  C£uno  this 
J-    change  to  pass?     Not,  assuredly,  by  Parliament  leading  the  way; 
but  the  country  at  length  awoke ;  the  indignation  of  the  people 
was  kindled  ;  it  descended  in  thunder,  and  smote  the  traffic,  and 
scattered  its  guilty  profits  to  the  winds.     Now,  then,  let  the 
planters  l)ewttre ;  let  their  assemblies  beware ;  let  the  government 
at  home  beware;  let  the  Parliament  beware!     The  same  country 
is  once  more  awake, — awake  to  the  condition  of  negro  slavery ; 
the  same  indignation  khidles  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  people; 
the  same  cloud  is  gathering  that  annihilated  the  slave-trade; 
and,  if  it  shall  descend  again,  they  on  whom  its  crash  may  fall 
will  not  be  destroyed  before  I  have  warned  them.     But  I  pray 
that  their  destruction  may  turn  away  from  us  the  more  terrible 
judgments  of  God. — From  hU  Speech  in  July,  18^30. 

HAPPY  EFFECTS  UF  Eni'CATIOX. 

The  tendency  of  knowledge  is,  and  the  tendency  of  its  diffusion 
undoubtedly  is,  to  improve  the  habits  of  the  people,  to  better 
their  principles,  and  to  amend  all  that  which  we  call  their  charac- 
ters ;  for  there  are  a  host  of  principles  and  feelings  which  go 
together  to  make  up  what  we  call,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  words,  the  human  character.  How  does  this  diffusion  ope- 
rates ?  To  increase  habits  of  reflection,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
the  mind,  to  render  it  more  capable  of  receiving  pleasurable 
emotions  and  of  taking  an  interest  in  other  and  in  higher  and 
better  matters  than  mere  sensual  gratification.     It  tends  to  im- 


ArriTi'ifK  (. 

It  is  not  thr  less  true, 
the  period  of*  youth  is  In 
of  the  mind,  and  the  rot 
adapted  to  much  s»tudy. 
the   lively  interest  of  n<: 
j)etual!y  sharpened  by  cui 
the  deep  impre.*sion?*  it 
aflor-life ;  while  the  di:<tra 
l)leasures,  cross  not  the  th 
tant  ncWi^e  and  bustle  arc 
enjoy   more  grateful ;    an 
embarked  upon  that  troubl 
the  security  of  which  is  rei 
the  scene  below.     Yet  a  lit; 
into  those  waters  of  bittern 
now  I  do,  upon  the  peacef 
Such  is  your  lot  as  mcnibci 
fault  if  vou  look  back  on 
shame ;  and  be  well  assun-c 
— you  scpiander  here  on   i 
a^rainst   you,  and  be  paid 
ing  rcfjrots.     Study,  then,  J 
with  the  exquisite  learning 
possivs  within  yourselves  s 
mont,  which  will  enable  von 

(if       U<ll»-"^ 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AND  THE  CONQUEROR. 

• 

But  there  is  nothing  which  these  adversaries  of  improvement 
xe  more  wont  to  make  themselves  merry  with  than  what  is 
ermed  the  *^viarch  of  intellect  ;^'  and  here  I  will  confess  that  I 
hinky  as  far  as  the  phrase  goes,  they  are  in  the  right.  It  is  a 
'ery  absurd,  because  a  very  incorrect,  expression.  It  is  little 
alculated  to  describe  the  operation  in  question.  It  does  not  pic- 
are  an  image  at  all  resembling  the  proceedings  of  the  true  friends 
f  mankind.  It  much  more  resembles  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
0  all  improvement.  The  conqueror  moves  in  a  march.  Ete 
talks  onward  with  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war," 
—banners  flying,  shouts  rending  the  air,  guns  thundering,  and 
lartial  music  pealing,  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and 
he  lamentations  for  the  slain.  Not  thus  the  schoolmaster,  in  his 
leaceful  vocation.  He  meditates  and  prepares  in  secret  the  plans 
rhich  are  to  bless  mankind ;  he  slowly  gathers  round  him  those 
rho  are  to  further  their  execution ;  he  quietly,  though  firmly, 
dvances  in  his  humble  path,  laboring  steadily,  but  calmly,  till 
e  has  opened  to  the  light  all  the  recesses  of  ignorance,  and  torn 
p  by  the  roots  the  weeds  of  vice.  His  is  a  progress  not  to  be 
ompared  with  any  thing  like  a  march ;  but  it  leads  to  a  far 
lore  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more  imperishable,  than 
lie  destroyer  of  his  species,  the  scourge  of  the  world,  ever  won. 

Such  men — men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  Teachers  of 
lankind — I  have  found,  laboring  conscientiously,  though  per- 
aps  obscurely,  in  their  blessed  vocation,  wherever  I  have  gone, 
have  found  them,  and  shared  their  fellowship,  among  the  daring, 
le  ambitious,  the  ardent,  the  indomitably  active  French  ;  I  have 
)und  them  among  the  persevering,  resolute,  industrious  Swiss ;  I 
ave  found  them  among  the  laborious,  the  warm-hearted,  the 
athusiastic  Germans ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  high-minded, 
ut  enslaved,  Italians ;  and  in  our  own  country,  God  be  thanked, 
leir  numbers  everywhere  abound,  and  are  every  day  increasing, 
'heir  calling  is  high  and  holy ;  their  fame  is  the  property  of 
ations ;  their  renown  will  fill  the  earth  in  after-ages,  in  pro- 
ortion  as  it  sounds  not  far  off  in  their  own  times.  Each  one  of 
lose  great  teachers  of  the  world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace, 
erforms  his  appointed  course, — awaits  in  patience  the  fulfilment 
f  the  promises,  and,  resting  from  his  labors,  beoueaths  his 
lemory  to  th^  generation  whom  his  works  have  blessed,  and 
.eeps  under  the  humble  but  not  inglorious  epitaph,  conimemo- 
iting  "  one  in  whom  mankind  lost  a  friend,  and  no  man  got  rid 
f  an  enemy." 
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PROCTER, 


BRYAN   WALLER   PROCTER,  1700- 


Bryan  Waller  Procter  (better  known  by  the  assumed  name  of  " 
Cornwall")  was  born  in  1790, — educated  at  Harrow, — studied  law,— adi 
to  the  bar  in  1831, — and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  ''Commission 
Lunacy/'  but  resigned  in  1860.  His  Dramatic  ScencM,  and  other  Boemi 
published  in  1819;  and  was  followed  by  MirandolOf  a  tragedy;  Mi 
Colonna;  The  Flood  of  Theasali/f  and  other  Poems;  A  Sicilian  Story,  kc. 
that  by  which  he  is  now  best  known,  and  will  be  by  posterity,  is  hi?  E 
Songs,  and  other  Poems;  for  he  may  fairly  be  considered  one  of  the  best 
say  the  best)  of  our  modern  English  songwriters.  His  tragedies  ani  1 
poems  add  but  little  to  his  fame.^ 

A   PAUPER'S  FUNERAL. 

It  is  a  chilling  thing  to  see — as  I 
Have  Been — a  man  go  down  into  the  grave 

Without  a  tear,  or  even  an  alter'd  eye: 
Oh,  padder  far  tlian  when  fond  women  rave, 

Or  children  weep,  or  aged  parents  sigh, 
O'er  one  whom  art  and  love  doth  strive  to  save 

In  vain :  man's  heart  \a  soothed  by  every  tone 

Of  pity,  saying,  ''He's  not  quite  alone," 

I  saw  a  pauper  once,  when  I  was  young, 

Borne  to  his  shallow  grave :  the  bearers  tro<l 

Smiling  to  where  the  death-bell  heavily  rung ; 
And  soon  liis  bones  were  laid  beneath  tiie  sod : 

On  the  rough  boards  the  earth  wa.s  gayly  fluiicr; 
Methonght  the  prayer  which  gave  him  to  his  God 

Was  coldly  said ; — then  all,  passing  awav. 

Left  the  scarce-coffin'd  wretch  to  quick  decay. 

It  was  an  autumn  evening,  and  the  rain 
Had  ceased  a  while,  but  the  loud  winds  did  shriek, 

And  call'd  the  deluging  tempest  back  again ; 
The  flag-staff  on  the  churchyard  tower  ^id  creak, 

And  tlirough  the  black  clouds  ran  a  lightning  vein. 
And  then  the  flapping  raven  came  to  seek 

Its  home :  its  flight  was  heavy,  and  its  wing 

Seem'd  weary  with  a  long  day's  wandering. 


J  "  If  it  be  the  peculiar  province  of  poetry  to 
Rive  delight/'  saya  Lord  Jeflfrey,  *'  this  aathor 
sliould  rank  very  hip^h  among  our  poets;  and, 
iu  spito  of  his  neglect  of  tho  terrible  pajssions, 
ho  does  rank  Tory  high  in  our  estimation,  lie 
has  a  beautiful  fancy  and  a  beautiful  diction, 
and  a  fine  ear  for  the  music  of  Terse,  and  great 
tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  He  seems, 
moreover,  to  be  altogether  free  from  any  tinc- 
ture of  bitterness,  rancor,  or  Jealousy,  and 
never  shocks  us  with  atrocity,  or  stiffens  us 
with  horror,  or  confounds  us  with  the  dread- 
ful sublimities  of  demoniacal  energy.  His 
soul,  on  the  contrary,  soems  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  images  of  love  and  beauty,  and  gentle 


sorrows,  and  tender  pity,  and  mild  and 
resignation.  The  character  of  hit  poetry 
soothe  and  melt  and  delight;  to  make  oi 
and  thonghtfol  aad  inlaginative;  to  | 
away  the  dregs  of  oar  earthly  pMROU  ^ 
refining  fires  of  a  pul%  imafination:  « 
lap  OS  up  from  the  eating  cam  of  U 
visions  so  soft  and  bright  as  to  sink  like  i 
ing  dreams  on  our  aenaee,  and  st  the 
time  80  distinct,  and  truly  fiMhiooed  «]k 
eternal  patterns  of  natvre,  as  to  koM 
place  before  onr  eyee  long  after  tb«j 
again  been  opened  on  the  dimmer  fcei 
the  world.**— £kttnA«f««  HrHcw,  uxii 
Kead,  also,  tame,  zzaill.  144. 
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A   PETITION  TO   TIME, 


3  gently,  Time ! 

glide  adown  thy  stream 
-as  we  sometimes  glide 
gh  a  quiet  dream  1 

voyagers  are  We, 

I,  wife,  and  children  three, — 

ost, — an  angel,  fled 

zure  overhe&d !) 


Touch  ns  gently.  Time ! 

We've  not  proud  nor  soaring  ?rings; 
Ovr  ambition,  ovr  content, 

Lies  in  simple  things. 
Humble  voyagers  are  We, 
O'er  life's  dim  unsounded  sea, 
Seeking  only  some  calm  clime : 
Touch  us  gmdy^  gentle  Time  I 


A  PRATER  IN  SICKNESS. 

Send  down  thy  wing^  angel,  God ! 

Amid  this  night  so  wild ; 
And  bid  him  come  where  now  we  watch, 

And  breathe  upon  our  child  I 

She  lies  upon  her  pillow,  pale, 

And  moans  within  her  sleep, 
Or  wakcneth  with  a  patient  smile, 

And  striveth  not  to  weep. 

How  gentle  and  how  good  a  child 

She  is,  we  know  too  well, 
And  dearer  to  her  parent«*  hearts 

Than  our  weak  words  can  tell. 

We  love, — we  watch  throughout  the  night, 

To  aid,  when  need  may  be ; 
We  hope, — and  have  des'pair'd,  at  times ; 

But  now  we  turn  to  Thee ! 

Send  dovm  thy  pweet-foul'd  angel,  Gk)d  I 

Amid  the  darkne8R  wild, 
And  bid  him  soothe  our  souln  to-night, 

And  heal  our  gentle  child  !* 


THE  SEA, 

The  sea !  the  pca !  the  open  sea ! 

The  bhic,  the  frcfth,  the  ever  free ! 

Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound, 

It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round ; 

It  plays  with  the  clouds ;  it  mocks  the  skies , 

Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 

I'm  on  the  sea ! — I'm  on  the  sea  I 

I  am  where  I  would  ever  be, 

With  the  blue  above,  and  the  blue  below. 

And  silence  wheresoe'er  I  go  : 

If  a  storm  should  come,  and  awake  the  deep. 

What  matter?    I  shall  ride  and  sleep. 


8  dangbter  Adelaide  Anne  teas  healed,  and  became  one  of  the  sweetest  sacred  iTrie 
o  DiJiateenth  century. 
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J'^iv  waves  wcr 

J"  the  iioisv  In 

And  the  w/ialo 

And  the  dolphi 

And  never  was 

As  weJcomed  to 

I've  Jived  pincc 

l;nJJ  fifty  „„,nm, 

^\uh  wealth  fo; 

iiut  never  have  f 

And  Death,  who 

^"aiJ  come  on  th 

A  thousand  miles 
TosBinff  about  on  i 
from  billow  to  bo 
i^ike  fleecy  mow  c. 

liiesailparescattc 
J^Jie  Htronpr  m^^ts  h 

The  mijjhty  cabJe«, 
The  hull,  which  al! 
Thev  strain  and  thi 
-^'Jeir  natural  hard, 

^romthebaseofth 
And  amid  the  fla.shi 
J^ne  storm  V  r>.v««-i  /• 
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Ah !  thus  does  the  propliet,  of  good  or  ill, 
Meet  hate  from  the  creatures  he  serveth  still  i 
Yet  he  ne'er  falters : — So,  Petrel  I  spring 
Once  more  o'er  the  waves  on  thy  stormy  wing  I 


THE  SEXES, 

As  the  man  beholds  the  woman. 

As  the  woman  sees  tlie  man. 
Curiously  they  note  each  other, 

As  each  other  onlv  can. 

Never  can  the  man  divest  lier 
Of  that  wondrous  charm  of  sex ; 

Ever  must  she,  dreaming  of  him, 
The  same  mystic  charm  annex. 

Strange,  inborn,  profound  attraction  I 

Not  the  poet's  range  of  soul, 
Learning,  science,  sexless  virtue. 

Can  the  gazer's  thought  control. 

But  through  every  nerve  and  fancy 
Which  the  inmost  heart  reveals," 

Twined,  ingrain' d,  tlie  sense  of  difference, 
Like  the  subtle  serpent,  steals. 


HENRY  HART  MILMAN,  1791- 


I'E  of  the  most  copious  writt^rs  of  our  day  is  the  Rev.  Henry  Hart  Mil- 
.  D.D.,  Dean  of  St  Paura.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Milman. 
«ician  to  George  III.  He  entered  Brazennoso  College,  Oxford,  in  1810,  and 
the  prize  for  Latin  verso  in  the  next  year.  Two  years  after  he  was  elected 
ow  of  his  college,  and  the  next  year  produced  the  best  English  essay,  A 
parative  Estimate  of  Sculpture  and  Painting,  a  Prize  Esaagt  *nd  appeared  as 
Luthor  in  the  tragedy  of  Fazio.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of  8L 
y's,  Reading,  and  in  1821  was  chosen  Professor  of  Poetry  in  Oxford.     In 

he  was  appointed  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  and  Canon  of  St.  Peter  at 
tminster;  and  in  1849  he  received  from  Oxford  the  degree  of  D.D.,  on  his 
)intmcnt  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's, — an  office  which  ho  has  administered 
I  great  ability  and  general  approbation.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  quiet 
uneventful  life  of  this  distinguished  and  elegant  scholar. 
I  an  author,  Dean  Milman  has  been  very  prolific.  Besides  Jlwio,  mentioned 
re,  in  1818  appeared  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  Cify,  an  heroic  poem ;  in 
,  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  dramatic  poem ;  in  1822,  The  Martyr  of  Antiochj 
ama;  and  Bchhazzar,  a  dramatic  poem;  in  1826,  Anne  Boleyn,  a  dramatic 
n  ;  in  1829,  The  JTuftory  of  the  Jews,  in  three  volumes;  in  1840,  History  of 
istianity  to  tlie  Abolition  of  Paganism,  three  volumes;  and  in  1845  (second 
ion,  1857),  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  six  volumes:  the  two  last  are 
ks  of  great  research  and  learning.    Besides  these  works,  he  has  published  a 

of  Gibbon;  an  edition  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  .Envpvrt., 
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an  edition  of  Horace,  with  a  Life  of  the  PotU  and  Critical  Bemarks;  noiAeroal 
Sermons;  Character  and  Conduct  of  the  Apostles  considered  as  Emdenea  of  (Vii- 
iianity.  He  has  also  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  (Quarterly  JUfeinc,  and  ha 
written  some  beautiful  sacred  lyrics. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  what  an  industrious  writer  the  Dean  has  been;  »db« 
is  no  less  a  valuable  one.  As  his  yaried  learning  is  conspicuous  in  hie  histvi- 
cal  works,  so  his  fine  taste  and  chaste  imagination  are  seen  in  his  dranutie 
poems ;  while  most  of  his  lyrical  pieces  are  remarkable  for  beauty,  tenderne^ 
and  pathos. 

JERUSALEM  BEFORE  THE  SIEOEA 

Titus.  It  most  be — 

And  yet  it  moves  me,  Romans  i    It  confounds 

The  counsel  of  my  firm  philosophy. 

That  Ruin's  merciless  pioaghshare  most  pass  o'er, 

And  barren  salt  be  sown  on  von  proud  city. 

As  on  our  olive-crown^  hill  we  stand. 

Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 

Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 

As  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace, 

How  boldly  doth  it  front  usl  how  mtgestically! 

Like  a  luxurious  vinevard,  the  hill-siae 

Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o'er  line, 

Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  stilly  and  nearer 

To  the  blue  heavens.    There  bnght  and  sumptuous  palaces, 

With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  intersperwd ; 

There  towers  of  war,  that  frown  in  massy  strength ; 

While  over  all  hangs  the  rich,  purple  eve. 

As  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  mrewell 

Of  light  and  glory  to  that  fated  city. 

And,  as  our  clouos  of  battle,  dust,  and  smoke 

Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  temple 

In  undisturbed  and  lone  serenity. 

Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 

In  the  profound  of  heaven !    It  stands  before  us 

A  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinnadesl 

The  very  sun,  as  though  he  worshipped  there, 

L!nger8  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roon, 

And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticos, 

(hi  every  flowery-sculptured  capitol,  I 

(rlittcrs  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams. 

IW  Hercules  I  the  sight  might  almost  win 

The  oflfended  migesty  of  Rome  to  mercy. 

From  the  FaU  of  Jenuai/^ 

THE  FIRMNESS  OF  FAITH, 

[MAHOimrrA'fi)  aieviLAnox  to  hkr  rATnsR  (Oaluas,  Prisr  or  Avouo)  or  bb  fXxrWf^ 

CHU8TIAMITT.3 

•.ktUias.  How  ?    What  I  mine  ears 

Ring  with  a  wild  confusion  of  strange  sounds 
That  have  no  meaning.    Thou'rt  not  wont  tn  fn'^^' 


*  Thii.  ni.«  view  ot  3eTO*a\«!m\»»\TftQ«X  »\\k>vv\w\  \\»\kv..  wxaw  \\*.\  vwvvxU^  JamP**' 
deKripU-Ji.  ui  the  tompVe  «8VK\>X\:f . 
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Thine  aged  fiitlier^  but  I  think  that  now 
Thon  doety  my  child. 

Margarita,  By  Jesus  Christ — ^by  Him 

In  whom  my  soul  hath  hope  of  immortality, 
Father  I  I  mock  not. 

CaJL  Lightnings  blast — ^not  thee. 

But  those  that,  by  their  subtle  incantations, 
Have  wrought  upon  thy  innocent  soul. 

Lode  there! — 

Mara,  Father,  Til  follow  thee  where'er  thou  wilt : 
Thou  aost  not  mean  this  cruel  violence 
With  which  thou  dragg'st  me  on. 

OaU,  Do8t  not  behold  him, 

Thy  God  I  thy  father's  God  I  the  God  of  Antioch  I 
And  feePst  thou  not  the  cold  and  silent  awe 
That  emanates  from  his  immortal  presence 
Cy er  all  the  breathless  temple  ?    iWst  thou  see 
The  terrible  brightness  of  the  wrath  that  bums 
On  his  arch'd  brow  ?    Lo,  how  the  indignation 
Swells  in  each  strone  dilated  limb  I  his  stature 
Grows  lofUer ;  and  uie  roo^  the  quaking  pavement, 
The  shadowv  pillars,  all  the  temple  feek 
The  offended  God  I    I  dare  not  look  again. 
Barest  thou? 

Marg,  I  see  a  silent  shape  of  stone, 

In  which  the  majesty  of  human  passion 
Is  to  the  life  expressed.    A  noble  image, 
But  wrought  by  mortal  hands,  upon  a  model 
As  mortal  as  themselves. 

OaU,  Ha  I  look  again,  then, 

There  in  the  East    Mark  how  the  purple  clouds 
Throng  to  pavilion  him :  the  officious  winds 
Pant  forth  to  purify  his  azure  path 
From  nighf  s  dun  vapors  and  fast-scattering  mists. 
The  glad  earth  wakes  in  adoration ;  all 
The  voices  of  all  animate  things  lift  up 
Tumultuous  orisons ;  the  spacious  world 
Lives  but  in  him,  that  is  its  life.    But  he, 
Disdainful  of  the  universal  homage. 
Holds  his  calm  way,  and  vindicates  for  his  own 
The  illimitable  heavens,  in  solitude 
Of  peerless  glory  unapproachable. 
What  means  thy  proud  undazzled  look, — to  adore, 
Or  mock,  ungracious  ? 

Marg,  On  von  burning  orb 

I  gaze,  and  say, — Thou  mightiest  work  of  Him 
That  launched  thee  forth,  a  golden-crowned  bridegroom. 
To  hang  thy  everlasting  nuptial  lamp 
In  the  exulting  heavens.    In  thee  the  light. 
Creation's  eldeat-bom,  was  tabernacled. 
To  thee  was  given  to  quicken  slumbering  nature, 
And  lead  the  seasons'  slow  vicissitude 
Over  the  fertile  breast  of  mother  earth ; 
Till  men  began  to  stoop  their  grovelling  prayers. 
From  the  Aimightv  Sire  of  all,  to  thee. 
And  I  will  add, — I'hou  universal  emblem, 
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iryporion  I  and 

Tliat  quivers  on 

This  innooi'nt,  vi 

And  thou  wilt  k 

In  deej)est  Orous 

And  set  them  up 

Those  that  bomn* 

^r.v  pure  an<l  bin 

Apollo,  and  we'll 

Man/.  'Tis  ove 

For  making  me  t 

For  Revering  one 

To  this  cold  worh 

FJy  but  to  heaven 

None  but  to  eteep 
In  bitternesg?  TJ 
Of  mercy,  how  he 
From  the  first  moi 
Tpon  the  light  of 
If  thou  must  pmitc 
He  lovw  me  as  the 
Hid  love  surpaj<8€$< 


A  in 


Hark! 
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With  thy  yellow  torches  gleaming, 
And  thy  scarlet  mantle  streaming, 
And  the  canopy  above 
Swaying  as  we  slowly  move. 

Thou  hast  left  the  ioyous  fea^it, 
And  the  mirth  ana  wine  liave  ceast ; 
And  now  we  set  thee  down  before 
The  jealously-unclosing  door ; 
That  the  favor'd  youth  admits 
Where  tlie  veiled  virgin  sits 
In  the  bliss  of  maiden  fear, 
Waiting  our  soft  tread  to  hear, 
And  the  music's  brisker  din, 
At  the  bridegroom's  entering  in, 
Entering  in,  a  welcome  guest. 
To  the  chamber  of  his  r^. 

SECOND  JEW. 

It  is  the  bridal  sonz  of  Amariah 

And  fair  Salone.     In  the  house  of  Simon 

The  rites  are  held,  nor  bears  the  bridegroom  home 

His  plighted  spouse,  but  there  doth  deck  his  chamber ; 

These  perilous  times  dispensing  with  the  rigor 

Of  ancient  usage. 

CHORUS  OF  MAIDENS. 

Now  the  jocund  song  is  thine, 

Bride  of  David's  kingly  line  I 

How  thy  dove-like  bosom  trembleth. 

And  thy  shrouded  eye  resembleth 

Violets,  when  the  dews  of  eve 

A  moist  and  tremulous  glitter  leave 

On  the  bashful  sealed  lid  I 

Close  within  the  bride-veil  hid. 

Motionless  thou  sitt'st  and  mute ; 

Save  that  at  the  soft  salute 

Of  each  entering  maiden  friend 

Thou  dost  rise  and  softly  bend. 

Hark  !  a  brisker,  merrier  glee! 
The  door  unfolds, — 'tis  he,  'tis  he. 
Thus  we  lift  our  lamps  to  meet  him. 
Thus  we  touch  our  lutes  to  greet  him. 
Thou  shalt  give  a  fonder  meeting, 
Thou  shalt  give  a  tenderer  greetmg. 

Fall  of  JlET^Ml^. 

THE  BURIAL  ANTHEM. 

Brother,  thou  art  gone  before  us, 

And  thy  saintly  soul  is  flown 
Where  teara  are  wiped  from  every  eye, 

And  sorrow  is  unKnown. 
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From  the  burden  of  the  flesh, 
And  from  care  and  fear  released, 

Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling^ 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

The  toilsome  way  thou'st  travell'd  o*er, 

And  borne  the  heavy  load, 
But  Christ  hath  taught  thy  languid  feet 

To  reach  His  blest  abode ; 
Thou'rt  sleeping  now,  like  Lazarus 

Upon  his  father's  breast, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest 

Sin  can  never  taint  thee  now, 

Nor  doubt  thy  faith  assail. 
Nor  thy  meek  trust  in  Jesus  Christ 

And  the  IIolv  Spirit  fail : 
And  there  thou^rt  sure  to  meet  the  good, 

W^hom  on  earth  thou  lovcdst  best, 
Wbere  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling. 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

" Earth  to  earth,"  and  "dust  to  dust," 

The  solemn  priest  hath  said: 
So  we  lay  the  turf  above  thee  now. 

And  we  seal  thy  narrow  bed ; 
But  thy  spirit,  brother,  soars  away 

Among  the  faitliful  blest. 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  tlie  weary  are  at  rest. 

And  when  the  Lord  sliall  summon  us, 

Whom  thou  hast  left  behind. 
May  we,  untainted  by  the  world, 

As  sure  a  welcome  find ; 
Mt^^  each,  like  thee,  depart  in  peace, 

To  be  a  glorious  guest, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling; 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest 


ARCHIBALD  ALISOX,  1792^1867. 

Archibald  Alison,  Baronet,  the  eldest  son  of  the  celebrated  authoi 
Easay  on  Taste,^  was  bom  in  Shropshire,  December  29,  1792 ;  bat  in  1 
father  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  soon  placed  his  son  in  the  university 
..e  gained  the  highest  honors  in  Greek  and  mathematics.  In  1814 
called  to  the  Scotch  bar;  and  in  1832  he  published  a  work  entitled  The 
of  the  Criminal  Law,  which  has  long  been  the  leading  authority  on  this 
In  1834  ho  was  appointed,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire, — 
nearly  corresponding  to  that  of  County  Judge  in  England.    In  1S45 

1  See  page  271. 
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^l<iotod  Lord  Rector  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen;  and  in  1861,  Lord  lioctor 
**f  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  1852  he  was  created  a  baronet;  and  in  1853, 
^  I>.C.L.  of  Oxford.    He  died  May  23,  1867,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Xhe  great  work  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  The  History  of  Europe  from  the 
^^^fnmcjicement  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  pub- 
^•Hed  in  ten  volumes  between  1839  and  1842.  A  continuation,  under  the 
^*^e  of  The  History  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  to  the  Accession  qf  Louis 
^^^^poUon^  in  nine  volumes,  was  finished  in  1860.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
^^%t  in  a  work  of  such  vast  magnitude,  extending  through  years  of  such  mo- 
^^Qntous  and  far-reaching  events,  many  mistakes  should  have  been  detected, 
tt,  in  spite  of  its  imperfections,  it  remains  a  wonderful  monument  of  the  his- 

^cian's  energy,  perseverance,  and  literary  skill,  and  as  a  vast  storehouse  of 
its  and  details  relating  to  the  most  important  and  memorable  period  in 
^^odern  history.  It  has  gone  through  numerous  editions,  and  has  been  trans- 
^^ted  into  the  German,  French,  Arabic,  and  other  languages. 


NAPOLEON  AND    WELLINGTON 

Napoleon  and  Wellington  were  not  merely  individual  charac- 
ti^rs :  they  were  the  types  of  the  powers  which  they  respectively 
l^eaded  in  the  contest.     Napoleon  had  brighter  genius,  Welling- 
"ton  superior  iudgment :  the  former  combated  with  greater  energy, 
the  latter  with  more  perseverance.     Rapid  in  design,  instant  in 
Execution,  the  strokes  of  the  French  hero  fell  like  the  burning 
thunderbolt ;  cautious  in  council,  yet  firm  in  action,  the  resources 
of  the  British  champion  multiplied,  like  the  vigor  of  vegetation, 
^fter  the  withering  stroke  had  fallen.     No  campaign  of  Welling- 
ton's equals  in  energy  and  activity  those  of  Napoleon  in  Italy 
and  in  France ;  none  of  Nai)oleon's  approaches  in  foresight  and 
"wisdom  that  of  Wellington  at  Torres  Vedras.     The  vehemence 
of  the  French  Emperor  would  have  exhausted,  in  a  single  season, 
the  whole  resources  which,  during  the  war,  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  English  general ;  the  caution  of  Wellington  would  have 
alienated  in  the  very  beginning  the  troops  which   overflowed 
vrith  the  passions  of  the  Revolution.    Ardor  and  onset  were  alike 
imposed  on  the  former  by  his  situation  and  suggested  by  his  dis- 
position ;  foresight  and  perseverance  were  equally  dictated  to  the 
latter  by  his  necessities  and  in  unison  with  his  character.     The 
one  wielded  at  pleasure  the  military  resources  of  the  half  of 
Europe,  and  governed  a  nation  heedless  of  consequences,  covetous 
of  glory,  reckless  of  slaughter ;  the  other  led  the  forces  of  a  people 
distrust^l  of  its  prowess,  avaricious  of  its  blood,  niggardly  in  the 
outset  in  its  expenditure,  but,  when  once  roused,  invincible  in  its 
determination.    And  the  result,  both  in  the  general  war  and  final 
struggle,  was  in  entire  conformity  with  this  distinction.     Wel- 
lington retired  in  the  outset  before  the  fierce  assault  of  the  French 
legions ;  but  he  saw  them,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution, 
permanently  recoil  in  defeat  from  the  rocks  of  Torres  Vedras : 
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he  was  at  first  repeatedly  expelled  from  Spain ;  but  at  1« 
drove  the  invaders  with  disgrace  across  the  Pyreneea.  H 
in  the  beginning  assailed  unawares,  and  wellnigh  overpower 
Flanders ;  but  in  the  end  he  baffled  all  Napoleon's  efforU 
rising  up  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  crushed  at  once  his 
and  his  empire  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

The  personal  and  moral  characters  of  the  two  chiefs  we 
more  strikingly  opposed,  and  emblematic  of  the  sides  the 
rally  led.  ^oth  were  distinguished  by  the  unwearied 
verance,  the  steady  purpose,  the  magnanimous  soul,  wh 
essential  to  glorious  achievements ;  both  were  provident  in 
and  vigorous  in  execution ;  both  possessed  personal  intrej 
the  highest  degree ;  both  were  indefatigable  in  activity  i 
in  constitution ;  both  enjoyed  the  rarer  qualities  of  moral 
and  fearless  determination.  But,  in  other  respects,  thei 
were  as  opposite  as  were  the  poles  asunder.  NapoL 
covetous  of  glory,  Wellington  was  impressed  with  duty 
leon  was  reckless  of  slaugYiter,  Wellington  was  sparing  o 
Napoleon  was  careless  of  his  word,  Wellington  was  invi< 
faith.  Treaties  were  regarded  by  the  former  as  bind 
when  expedient, — alliances  valid  only  when  useful ;  ob 
were  regarded  by  the  latter  as  obligatory,  though  ruinoi 
vention  as  sacred,  even  when  disgraceful.  Napoleon's 
warfare  converted  allies  into  enemies;  Wellington's  p 
discipline  changed  enemies  into  friends.  The  former  fell 
all  Europe  rose  up  against  his  oppression ;  the  latter  tri 
because  his  principles  were  such  that  all  Europe  was  at 
to  place  itself  under  his  guidance.  There  is  not  a  proc 
of  Napoleon  to  his  soldiers  in  which  glory  is  not  mentii 
one  in  which  duty  is  alluded  to ;  there  is  not  an  order 
lington  to  his  troops  in  which  duty  is  not  inculcated,  nc 
which  glory  is  mentioned.     *     *     * 

Napoleon  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Europe,  and  i 
it  for  fifteen  years  with  his  warfare ;  Europe,  in  re 
Waterloo,  placed  Wellington  at  the  head  of  its  armies 
gave  it  thirty  years  of  unbroken  peace.  The  former 
only  in  peace  of  accumulating  the  resources  of  future  ^ 
latter  sought  only  in  war  the  means  of  securing  future  p< 
finally  sheathing  the  sword  of  conquest.  The  one  exhil 
most  shining  example  of  splendid  talents  devoted  to  1 
ambition  and  national  aggrandizement;  the  other,  the 
instance  of  moral  influence  directed  to  exalted  purpi 
national  preservation.  The  former  was  in  the  ena  led 
while  blindly  pursuing  the  meteor  of  worldly  greatness ; 
tcr  was  unambUiowsly  conducted  to  final  greatness  wh 
following  the  8ta.r  oi  \>\i\iV\^i  ^wX.^ .  IV^  'e5v.\\v?^5^<ft  betwc 
was  the  same  at  \>ollora  \vs  \Xv\\\.  \?\C\v?^^\s.Ti\fcTv^\  v^^^ 
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-t  man,  shook  the  powers  of  heaven;  and  never  was  such  an 
•Ki^mple  of  moral  government  afforded  as  the  final  result  of  their 
fltmortal  contest.  Wellington  was  a  warrior;  but  he  was  so 
4lly  to  become  a  pacificator :  he  has  shed  the  blood  of  man ;  but 
IL-  '^nras  only  to  stop  the  shedding  of  human  blood :  he  has  borne 
Joft  the  sword  of  conquest ;  but  it  was  only  to  plant  in  its  stead 

emblems  of  mercy.  He  has  conquered  the  love  of  glory — 
laat  infirmity  of  noble  minds — by  the  love  of  peace, — the  first 

e  of  the  Christian  character. 

THE  RAIL  WA  Y  MANIA    OF  I844,  IS45,  AND  I846. 

The  effect  of  this  universal  mania  appeared  in  a  thousand  dif- 
.finrent  ways,  some  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  exhibited  the 
lUttional  character  in  no  very  favorable  colors.    The  passion  for 

Kin,  now  thoroughly  awakened,  seized  upon  all  classes,  pervaded 
th  sexes,  swept  away  all  understandings.    The  grave  and  the 
■  gay»  the  old  and  tlie  young,  the  studious  and  the  volatile,  were 
'fdiKe  involved  in  the  vortex.    The  few  who  ventured  to  with- 
'.vtand  the  torrent,  and  to  suggest  that  the  currency  and  capital 
";^  the  country  were  alike  inadequate  to  bear  the  strain  which 
would   soon   be   brought  upon   them,  were  put  aside  as  mere 
^'•larmists,  whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  no  consideration.     It 
~;wa8  said  the  money  never  left  the  country,  that  it  only  circu- 
.  lated  from  hand  to  hand  with  more  rapidity,  and  that  there  was 
1^  enough  and  to  spare.     Every  one  concerned,  however  remotely, 
3~'  in  the  great  work  of  forming  the  network  of  railways  which  was 
~  '  to  overspread  the  country,  was  worked  to  death,  so  great  was  the 
'  universal  anxiety  to  get  the  lines  forward.    Surveyors  with  theo- 
~  dolites  and  chains  were  incessantly  travelling  the  country  in 
every  direction ;  and  when  the  proprietor  refused  his  consent  to 
their  entry,  it  was  stealthily  obtained  at  night,  or  openly  asserted 
in  daylight  by  large  bodies  of  men.    Nothing  could  resist  the 
2!  universal  mania.     Park  walls  were  to  be  perforated,  shady  dclLs 
"~  penetrated,  gardens  pierced  through,  stately  mansions  levelled 
with  the  ground,  villages  ruined,  streets  effiiced,  to  make  way  for 
those  gigantic  precursors  of  human  improvement.     ♦     *     * 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  so  prodigious  and  universal 
a  ferment  in  society  did  not  take  place  without  unhinging  in  a 

§reat  degree  the  public  mind,  and  bringing  forward  in  the  most 
angerous  way  many  of  the  worst  qualities  of  human  nature. 
The  same  effects  on  all  classes  which  had  been  observed  in  France 
during  the  Mississippi  bubble,  reappeared  in  Great  Britain,  but 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  pervading  more  universally  all 
gradations  of  society.  The  passion  for  gain,  deemed  by  all  to  be 
within  their  reach,  seized  upon  all  classes.  Not  a  doubt  W}i>: 
entertained,  save  by  the  thinking  few,  who  were  derided   as 
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olarmiBts  and  croakers,  of  the  possibility,  nay  certainty,  ol 
ing  the  goal ;  the  only  point  was,  who  was  to  be  first  in  tl 
All  classes  joined  in  it :  country  clergymen  and  curates  \ 
to  invest  the  savings  of  their  scanty  incomes  in  the  goldei 
ments ;  traders  and  shopkeepers  in  towns  almost  univers 
pended  their  all  in  similar  undertakings ;  servants,  both 
ent  and  humble  families,  were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  cro\ 
the  agents'  offices  in  the  nearest  towns,  to  throw  the 
savings  into  the  crucible  from  whence  a  golden  image 
pected  to  start  forth.  It  was  painful  to  behold  the  extei 
delusion^  mournful  to  contemplate  its  certain  consequen( 
class,  not  even  the  very  highest,  was  exempt  from  it.  L 
rank  and  fashion  hastened  from  their  spleudid  West  £: 
sions  into  the  city  to  besiege  the  doors  of  the  fortunat 
lators,  whose  abodes  were  deemed  a  certain  entrance  t 
wealth ;  the  palaces  of  the  exclusives  were  thrown  open  t 
manners  and  grotesque  habits,  to  facilitate  an  entrance  ii 
magician's  dens.     *     *     * 

It  would  be  well  if  the  historian  had  only  to  record  tl 
diate  losses  which  arose  to  the  parties  concerned  in  th 
these  gigantic  undertakings.  But  unfortunately  the  evi 
stop  here ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  impressed  its  mark 
ing  way  on  the  national  character,  and  on  the  estimatioQ 
the  legislature  is  held.  From  the  extravagant  speculal 
unbounded  gains  and  losses  of  the  years  during  which  t 
lasted,  may  be  dated  a  great  change,  and  one  material! 
worse,  in  tne  mercantile  character  of  the  country.  The 
lish  merchant,  cautious,  upright,  honorable,  lavish  in  his 
economical  in  his  household,  liberal  to  others,  savine  u 
self,  has  disappeared.  "  Naraque  avaritia  fidem,  probiti 
rasque  artis  bonaj  subvertit;  pro  his  superbiam  cru< 
Deos  negligere,  omnia  veiialia  habere,  edocuit.  Hsec  prin 
tim  crescere,  interdum,  vindicari.  Post,  ubi  contagio  qi 
lentia  invasit  civitas  imrautata."'  In  the  joint-stock  ( 
which  succeeded  the  individual  direction  of  the  old  En| 
chant,  facilities  to  fraud  were  multiplied,  inducements  1 
taken  away.  Forgery  and  embezzlement  hoped  for  e 
the  careless  management  of  the  many;  honesty  and 
lost  their  appropriate  reward  by  their  fruits  being  c 
numbers.  Every  species  of  fraud — false  balance-she 
dividends,  cooked  accounts — was  perpetrated,  in  some  i 
long-continued   concealment   and   immense    profits. 


* "  For  avarice  subrerted  honesty,  integrity, 
and  a]I  other  honorable  principles:  in  their 
■tfladit  inculcated  pride,  inhumanity,  ccmtempt 
of  religion,  and  general  venality.  Thetie  vices 
AI  flnt  advaDced  but  slowly^  and  were  souio- 


times  ponished.  Afterwardf,  wh 
tion  hod  spread  like  a  pestileo 
state  was  entirely  changed." — fi 
sipiraejf  qf  OaHtimt^  ^. 


T     *^ 


l/./>o\ 

length  th'^  porpetrator.-?  ut'  tlic  inicpiity   IkuI  in  j^cnonil  esci 
aware  of  wliat  was  ooininjr,  they  Iwnl  in  time  dispcK-j^d  of 
ahareMo  the  widow  and  the  orplian,  wlio,  deceived  by  their  n 
■entation?*,  bore  the  penalty  of  their  sins. 

rut:  i*i:Est:sr  times. 

-:  '     '      Y^gor,  indeed,   in  not  a-wnntin«r;  a<'tivity — resth'ss  insjiti 

-  :   --:    ' ■ctivity,  ia  in  profusion;  tah?nt  is  as  y<-t  iindccayed  ;  but  \\ 

ctte  the  elevated  feeling,  the   hi«:h  res(dves,  the  enduring 

-""  -■'y''^»  the  religious  inspiration,  tlie  moral  resolution,  whieh 

.: .    :^  *8^ity  and  gnindeur  to  the  past  atre?     These  qualities,  doubi 

»  V  i?-«i\e  still  found  in  many  individuals ;  but  we  sj)eak  of  the  gei 

^dency  of  things,  not  the  character  of  particular  men.     I 

^®fe  they  do  occur,  are  they  not  chiefly  to  be  discerned  in  t 

a  certoin  standin«]C  in  life?  and  are  thev  not  remarked  b^ 

j."*^g  generation  a.s  remnants  of  the  former  age,  which  are 

**JPpearing  and  will  soon  be  totally  extinct  ?     *     ''^'     "^^ 

^-The  philosopher's  .stone  is  alone  sought  after  by  the  alcher 

Hodem  days ;  nothing  is  studitrd  but  what  will  render 

^'ttan  mind  prolific  of  dollar.     To  purify  the  heart  and  hur 

^*ne  affections;  to  improve  the  understanding  and  dignify 

"^ers;  to  provide  not  the  means  of  elevation  in  life,  but 

^^^   of  bearing  elevation  with  propriety ;   to  (confer  not 

•jjgj^'er   of  subduing  others,  but  the  means  of  eon(ju(Ting  c 

\|g^  '     *o  impress  love  to  God  and  good  will  towards  men, 

>Jbj-^^  ®^   the  useless  and  antiquated  pursuits  of  the  monks 

itljj®*"  days.     Practical  chemistry  and  sulphuric  acid,  deci 

■*!     *^lta  and  hydraulic  engines,  algebraic  cipiations  and  c 

-L£     academics,  mercantile  navigation  and  double  and  si 

l^^^^ping,  have  fairlv,  in  the  seminaries  of  the  middle  ra 

Xb^  ^Jcero  and  Virgil  off  the  field.     *     *     * 

*»i"Ul-^j      ^"Xtension  and  improvement  of  the  mechanical  arts; 

rn|>|^*^*ication  of  railroads,  canals,  and  harbors — extraordii 

lj«.Tfc*»^_^y*  of  internal  communication — increasing  craving  for  n 

nnd  in  all  its  forms;  the  general  spread  of  comfort, 

A^J^l  passion  for  luxury,  afford  no  antidote  whatever  ag;i 

^J-ive  corruption  of  the  human  heart.     We  may  jro  t<.)  1 

^-^ndon  in  three  hours,  and  to  Constantinople  in  twe 

^y  communicate  with  India,  by  the  telegraph,  in  a  foren 

^  ^^ke  an  autumnal  excursion  to  the  Pvramirls  or  IVrsej 

"^^^^tnight,  by  steamboats,  and  yet,  amidst  our  improvemc 

^j5^^  moat  degraded  and  corrupt  of  the  human  race.     Into 

Y^^ ^.^nicatiou  was  brought  to  perfection  in  the  Koman  em] 

-  <Sife  V  ^  *^**  revive  the  spirit  of  the  legions,  or  avert  the  arm 

^Tj^fbarians ?    Did  it  restore  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Vii 

^^Use  all  the  citizens  gazed  daily  on  the  most  sumptuous 
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fices,  and  lived  amidst  a  forest  of  the  noblest  statues,  did  that 
hinder  the  rapid  corruption  of  manners,  the  irretrievable  degene- 
racy of  character,  the  total  extinction  of  genius?  Did  their 
proud  and  ignorant  contempt  of  the  barbarous  nations  save 
either  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  from  subjugation  bv  a  ruder 
and  more  savage,  but  a  fresher  and  a  nobler  race  ?  \^'^ere  they 
not  prating  about  the  lights  of  the  age,  and  the  unparalleled  state 
of  social  refinement,  when  the  swords  of  Alaric  and  Attila  were 
already  drawn  ?  In  the  midst  of  all  our  excursions,  have  we  yet 
penetrated  that  deepest  of  aU  mysteries,  the  human  heart?  With 
all  our  improvements,  have  we  eradicated  one  evil  passion,  or  ex- 
tinguished one  guilty  propensity,  in  that  dark  fountain  of  evil? 


THOMAS   CARLYLE,  1700 

Thomas  Carlyle.  the  Essayist,  Biographer,  and  Historian,  was  bom  in  th« 
parish  of  Middlebie,  Scotland,  in  179G.  His  father,  an  elder  in  the  Sect* 
sion  church,  was  a  small  farmer,  and  Thomas  received  the  rudiments  <tf  • 
classical  education  at  a  school  in  Annan.^  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  be  wentt» 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  attainmeBV 
in  mathematics,  of  which  he  wa«  particularly  fond.  After  leaving  the  nniTM* 
sity,  he  remained  a  little  time  in  Edinburgh,  supporting  himself  by  teaching,  u^ 
by  writing  for  the  booksellers.  He  then  weift  to  Aberdeen,  where  hecontiBU*4 
for  some  time  as  a  Bchoolmast^r,  determining  to  devote  himself  to  general  lite- 
rature. Al»out  the  year  1824  he  contributed  to  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Emcyh- 
pcedia  the  articles  Montesquieu,  Montaigne^  Nelson,  Norfolk,  and  those  on  tkt 
two  Pitta^  and  completed  a  translation  of  Legendre's  Geometry,  to  which  In 
prefixed  an  JSssai/on  Proportions,  and  also  published  his  transla^on  (tf  Goetbcli 
Wilhchn  Mcistcr.  On  the  completion  of  this,  he  commenced  his  Life  ^^Sehilkr, 
which  aj>pearcd  by  instalments  in  the  London  Magazine.  In  1827  he  mtrnti 
Miss  Welsh,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox,  and  resided  chiefly  at  Crai^O' 
puttoch,  a  small  property  in  Dumfriesshire,  belonging  to  his  wife,  where  Kb 
continued  writing  for  the  Foreign  and  other  reviews,  and  published  his  beautifol 
Essay  on  Bums.^  About  1830.  he  went  to  London,  and  became  one  of  th* 
cliicf  contributors  U)  Frnners  Magazine,  in  which  appeared  his  Sartor  JUsarttu^ 


*  Annan  \a  in  Ihinifriwshirc,  on  tlin  S«)lway 
tYith.  nltoiit  nixty  miloa  Mnith  uf  £(Iinburf;Ii. 

*  TliiH  giv(>4  UH  alxiut  the  iMwt  «p<><-inien  of 
liifi  cnrlier  ;in<l  punsr  BtyK«,  boforo  it  becnme 
BO  (}<*rnianizod. 

»"Tho  I'atchor  Rpi)atrh«J:  or.  tho  Tailor 
D«me  Over,"  tlio  titlu  of  an  obi  Scottish  hohk. 
\Vliib«  it  profoiiHes  to  be  a  liictory  or  biojrrajjhy 
of  an  itna^sinnry  (kTnian  prof«tji*.>r,  Horr  Teu- 
felHtlrockli  tiK-virn  Dirt.i,  it  i*«  really  a  wirt  of 
I>liibi34>phir.Hl  onsMiy,  containtnK  tiie  vuriouH 
opinionif.  8|wfuI;ittoiifi,  and  triailH  of  that 
Stnuiju;<.i  ]HTsonaj;c',— <ir,  ruthiT,  uf  thu  autlior 


hini^If ;  for  Cwlyle  if,  in  ono  n>^ccL  ia  pmrt 
what  Byron  ii  in  poetry,— alwwyi  tmUok  M 
own  dear  m*If  under  the  character  b«  dnn 
"  The  mixture  of  aubtl«  specQlatioD,''  np  a 
recent  critic,  "tnie  poetry,  and  *TPt«q»» 
humor  wliiuh  chaimcterized  thii  work  M 
thcJr  eflTect  heightened  by  the  oee  of  a  BO(*i 
and  peculiar  phraeeoloKy,  to  tome  vxt«nt  ih^ 
iuiitation  of  a  German  literary  tlang.  btit  to  ■ 
greater  extent  still  tba  product  of  Mr-  ^ 
lyle'a  invention,  and  has  dmu  adhrrnl  iv  M 
him  in  all  his  sahseqiMiiit  writinga.'* 
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'7  ho  published  his  French  Revolution,^  and  two  years  after  his  Chartutm 
red,  and  with  it  his  Critical  and  Mixcellajtcous  jRssat/.%  in  five  volumes, 
t«Mi  and  republished  from  reviews  and  magazines.  In  1840  he  delivered 
luUm  a  course  of  lectures  on  Hero- Worship,  whieh  were  published  in  the 
ing  year.  Since  that,  he  has  given  to  the  world  his  Past  and  Present, 
f  Oliver  Cromwell,  Latter- Day  Pamphlets*'^  Life  of  John  Sterling ?  For  the 
velve  years  he  has  been  residing  chiefly  at  Chelsea,  employed  upon  his 
-1/  of  Frederick  II.,  of  Prusnia,  commonly  called  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  ISfiC.* 

m  the  above  list  of  works  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  Mr.  Carlylo  hos 
X  very  industrious  man.  That  he  is  a  man  of  genius,  that  his  writings 
much  depth  and  originality  of  thought  and  have  exerted  no  little  inllu- 
ipon  the  thinking  men  of  the  age,  all  admit.  He  also  utters  his  thoughts, 
rer  erroneous,  in  a  fearless  and  unreserved  manner,  which  has  gained 
nany  admirers;  for  men  love  to  see  earnestness  of  purpose  and  inde- 
iicc  of  spirit,  even  if  they  do  not  coincide  with  the  viofV's  thus  uttered, 
ich  are  his  idiosyncrasies;  such  his  style,  so  quaint,  afTected,  and  un-Eng- 
such  his  dogmatic  manner,  his  intense  egotism,*  and  his  adoration  of  tho 
iai  rather  than  the  spiritual;  and  so  little  sympathy  does  he  manifest,' 
t  in  his  earlier  writings,  with  all  movements  for  reform, — all  that  tend  to 


!*  work  produced  at  once  a  preat  im- 
n  tipon  the  public  mind,  alH>unding  afl 
in  vividly  graphic  and  picturesque  de- 
)n  and  intensity  of  feeling.  And  yet 
vho  -wiiJh  to  know  all  the  faxU  of  tho 
Revolution  mu-^t  certainly  read  some 
work,  that  industriously  gives  the 
of  that  f^reat  event. 

id  an  article  on  his  IxUter-Day  Pam- 
in  the  14th  volume  of  the  North  British 
"They  a^Muled  vtrith  must  galling 
ve  and  contemptuous  ridicule  the  lead- 
itiriauH  and  institutions  of  tho  country. 
•llo%»ne.-«s  of  great  men  and  the  Hor- 
f  xniall  are  la^lied  with  a  fnriouA,  sting- 
ip.  whof»e  thougs,  steeped  in  the  salt  of 
aiitaKtic  wit.  cut  and  smart  to  the  very 
Yet  many  blown  are  tiK)  fierce,  too 
tig:  und  many  fall  liarmles8  U[Km  sound 

\WSi  thlngK."— COLUKR. 

a  giMHl  article  on  his  Lift  of  Sterling , 
irg«'  Brimlev'H  Essoyx. 
iniform    and    handsorao   edition  of  his 
iu  sixteen  volumes,  has  recently  been 
led. 

e  have  found  it  imposrtible  to  read  a  page 
Freiitrirk  without  pen^eiving  how  mere 

Frederick  is  of  Thomas,  and  h<»w  com- 
what  might  have  been  veracious  history 
f'd  into  a  clothes-horse  for  the  display  of 
thor's  threadbare  theatrical  wardrobe, 
jdeed,  is  the  swret  of  Carlyle's  rhetori- 
'oswes  and  failures, — that  he  is  dramatic, 
1;  artistic,  not  iutell4>ctual:  performer, 
entor.  Ilenco  his  idiotic  literary  style, 
di  H  boundless  egotism  is  seen  draping 
u  the  au!<tere8t  reverence  for  truth. 
11  C'arlyle's  style  idiotic  in  the  strict 
phic  sense  of  tliat  word,  as  being  so  ex- 
ly  his  own  style,  so  studiously  divorced 


from  tho  Bpoech  common  to  men  when  thoy 
wish  to  comniunicato  truth.  The  signal  thing 
about  it  is  manner,  not  matter;  appearance, 
not  substJince.  lie  usns  truth  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  eflTect;  and  truth 
takes  her  revenge  by  degrading  hira  at  last 
into  a  mere  unconscious  Mr.  Merryman  or 
serious  circus-tumbler." — Natinn,  July  6, 1866. 
•  To  a  few  other  of  the  so-called  great  names 
of  England,  who  dimmed  the  lustre  of  their 
otherwise  bright  fame,  by  tho  abnurd  and 
inconsistent  position  they  took  ui>on  what 
they  styled  the  *' American  War,"  may  be 
added  the  name  of  Carlylo.  In  MacmUian^s 
Magazine  of  August,  1863,  appeared  tho  fol- 
lowing wonderful  production  from  '*  the  ora- 
cle" :— 

"lU.iS  AMXIUCANA  IX  XDCE.^ 

"  Peter,  of  the  North  {to  Paul,  of  the  South). 
— Paul,  you  unaccountable  scoundrel,  I  find 
you  hire  your  servnnts  for  life. — not  by  the 
month  or  y(<ar,  as  1  do !  You  are  going  straight 
to  Hell,  you ! 

"  PAt'L. — GomI  words.  Peter!  The  rink  is  my 
own ;  I  am  willing  to  t^ike  the  risk.  Hire  you 
your  servant!  by  the  month  or  the  day,  anTl 
get  straight  to  Heaven ;  leave  me  to  my  own 
method. 

"Peter.— No:  I  won't!  I  will  beat  your 
brains  out  first!  (And  is  trying  dreadfully 
ever  since,  but  cannot  yet  manage  i?.)— T.  C." 

It  is  hard  to  nay  whether  Mr.  Carlyle  showed 
in  this  crotchety  eflfusion  more  lack  of  intelli- 
gence or  of  right  feeling.  "From  some  re- 
marks in  his  Life  of  Sterling,**  says  the  London 
SOir  of  Aiiguat  1,  1883,  in  commenting  upon 
this  nonsense,  *'  we  can  easily  nnderstand  that 
any  oflbrt  directed  towards  emancipation  of 
slaves  most  appear  to  Mr.  Carlyle  profoundly 


'  The  Amerlcnn  Hlad  in  a  natshell. 
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aid  the  cause  of  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  the  oppressed  in  the  great  striifjtlt 
going  on  for  their  rights,^ — that,  however  many  admirers  and  imitators  heouj 
have  for  the  present,  he  cannot,  wc  think,  ultimately  hold  a  high  place  as  one 
of  the  great  lights  in  English  literature. 

MA  KlEASTOrXETTE. 

On  Monday,  the  14th  of  October,  1793,  a  cause  is  pending  in 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  in  the  new  revolutionary  court,  nich  u 
these  old  stone  walls  never  witnessed, — the  trial  of  Marie-Antoi- 
nette. The  once  brightest  of  queens,  now  tarnished,  deftoed, 
((i)r4?aken,  stands  here  at  Fomiuier-Tinville's  Judgiuent-Uar,  an- 
;-*wcring  for  her  life  I  The  indictment  was  delivcroii  Irt  last 
night.  To  such  changes  of  human  fortune  what  words  are  ade- 
ciuate?     ISilonce  alone  is  adequate. 

Marie-Antoinette,  in  this  her  utter  abandonment  and  hour  of 
extreme  need,  is  not  wanting  to  herself,  the  imperial  womaa. 
Her  look,  they  say,  as  that  hideous  indictment  was  reading,  coo- 
tinued  calm  ;  "  she  was  sometimes  observed  moving  her  tingers,  •• 
when  one  plays  on  the  piano."  You  discern,  not  without  intcreeti 
across  that  dim  revolutionary  bulletin  itself,  how  she  bears  be^ 
self  queen-like.  Her  answers  are  prompt,  clear,  often  of  lafooie 
brevity;  resolution,  which  has  grown  contemptuous  without 
ceasing  to  be  dignified,  veils  itself  in  calm  words.  "  You  persist 
then  in  denial  ?"  *'My  plan  is  not  denial:  it  is  the  truth  I  have 
said,  and  I  persist  in  that.'*  Scandalous  Hubert  has  borne  his 
testimony  as  to  many  things:  as  to  one  thing,  conceniing  Marie- 
Antoinette  and  her  little  son, — wherewith  human  speech  had 
better  not  further  be  soiled.  She  has  answered  H«5be.rt;  a  jury- 
man begs  to  observe  that  she  has  not  answered  as  to  thU,  **I 
have  not  answered,*'  she  exclaims,  with  noble  emotion,  *•  because 
Nature  refuses  to  answer  such  a  charge  brought  against  a  mother. 
I  appeal  to  all  the  mothers  that  are  here."  RoDea»pierre,  whia 
he  heard  of  it,  broke  out  into  something  almost  like  swearing  at  the 
brutish  blockheadism  of  this  Hubert,  on  whose  foul  head  bis  foul 
lie  has  recoil(»d.  At  four  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  after 
two  days  and  two  nights  of  interrogating,  jury-charging,  and 
4)thcr  darkening  of  counsel,  the  result  comes  out:  sentence  of 
iicath.     **  Have  you  any  thing  to  say?*'     The  accused  shook  her 


ri«li(  tilcus  ninl  dwpicHMe,  A  niiplily  wnr  fur 
tli(>  «:ik(-  of  ciini]ii(>'<t  Hiul  tlic  Hniicxation  of 
territory,  Ru<*h  ju*  Frederick  the  Uroal  mohIiI 
havt'  nimir, — thnt,  (if  ciuir!*«,  would  bo  su1i1iiu«' 
HI)'!  ;rlorioiis.  Hut  war  to  iM-t  niillioiH  of  iii- 
jrroo^  fre."  l-i  a  Ntyle  of  iindortakinft  which  the 
lriH»  philoHuphcr,  ral-ioil  above  paltry  i»rejn<iicf 
and  fet'ldM  hyiupnthy,  nnint  look  down  uiwrn 
with  lofty  Hr«iru.''  And  thm  to  turn  a  man 
Into  a  "chattel  i»orBon:il."  ««  the  Mlnve  law 
doflnoH  him.  nnti  t(»  deprive  him  of  every  (iod- 
Riven  riuht,  in.  in  Mr.  r.>  view,  iiiniplv  "  hlrinjc 


tfi'nraitta  for  life"!     What   rer-tnl  can  '"tbf 

t»rophet"  expect  any  •cnitilde  p^r^n  vill 
icreaiter  have  for  the  opiniuiM  *4  one  vb* 
can  cnncnrt  vucb  alikurd  bluff,  write  it.  ««d4  H 
to  the  pr«■•^  i-orroct  the  prottf,  ami  wft^  '' 
forth  to  the  world  7  Kcad  an  adaiiniM*-  th««£ti 
cauKtic  ijrtlrr  to  Thama*  Cnrf^r  in  the  J.'*'^ 
tic  M*wtMjf  ftir  October,  IBtB. 

1  *'  Sympathy  with  the  weak  appear*  ^>  hv 
simply  ludirroua  and  dcvpicmtde."'/!*^^ 
Star. 
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head  without  8i>eech.    Night's  candles  are  burning  out ;  and  with 

'  her,  too,  Time  is  finishing,  and  it  will  be  Eternity  and  Day.  This 
hall  of  Tinville's  is  dark,  ill-lighted,  except  where  she  stands. 
Silently  she  withdraws  from  it  to  die. 

Two  processions,  or  royal  progresses,  tliree-and-twenty  years 
apart,  have  often  struck  us  with  a  strange  feeling  of  contrast. 

•  Tne  first  is  of  a  beautiful  Archduchess  and  Dauphine^s,  quitting 
her  mother's  city  at  the  age  of  fifteen ;  towards  hopes  such  as  no 

■  other  daughter  of  Eve  then  had : — "  On  the  morrow,"  says  Weber, 
an  eye-witness,  "the  dauphiness  left  Vienna.  The  whole  city 
crowded  out ;  at  firpt  with  a  sorrow  which  was  silent.  She  ap- 
peared :  you  saw  her  sunk  back  into  her  carriage ;  her  face  bathed 
in  tears ;  hiding  her  eyes  now  with  her  handkerchief,  now  with 
her  hands ;  several  times  putting  out  her  head  to  see  yet  again 
this  palace  of  her  fathers,  whither  she  was  to  return  no  more. 

"  She  motioned  her  regret,  her  gratitude  to  the  good  nation,  which 
was  crowding  here  to  bid  her  farewell.  Then  arose  not  only 
tears,  but  piercing  cries,  on  all  sides.  Men  and  women  alike 
abandoned  themselves  to  such  expression  of  their  sorrow.  It  was 
an  audible  sound  of  wail  in  the  streets  and  avenues  of  Vienna. 
The  last  courier  that  followed  her  disappeared,  and  the  crowd 
melted  away." 

The  young  imperial  maiden  of  fifteen  has  now  become  a  worn 
discrowned  widow  of  thirty -eight ;  gray  before  her  time ;  this  is 
the  last  procession : — "  Few  minutes  after  the  trial  ended,  the 
drums  were  beating  to  arms  in  all  sections ;  at  sunrise  the  armed 
force  was  on  foot,  cannons  getting  placed  at  the  extremities  of 
the  bridges,  in  the  squares,  cross-ways,  all  along  from  the  Palais 
de  Justice  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  By  ten  o'clock,  nu- 
merous patrols  were  circulating  in  the  streets ;  thirty  thousand 
foot  and  horse  drawn  up  under  arms.  At  eleven  Marie- Antoi- 
nette was  brought  out.  She  had  on  an  undress  of  pique  blanc : 
she  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
ordinary  criminal :  bound  on  a  cart ;  accompanied  by  a  consti- 
tutional priest  in  lay  dress ;  escorted  by  numerous  detachments 
of  infantry  and  cavalry.  These,  and  the  double  row  of  troops 
all  along  her  road,  she  appeared  to  regard  with  indifference. 
On  her  countenance  there  was  vi?«ible  neither  abashment  nor 
pride.  To  the  cries  of  Vive  la  Repnblique  and  Down  with  Tyranny ^ 
which  attended  her  all  the  wav,  she  seemed  to  pay  no  heed.  She 
spoke  little  to  her  confessor.  'The  tricolor  streamers  on  the  house- 
tops occupied  her  attention,  in  the  streets  du  Roule  and  Saint- 
Honor4;  she  also  noticed  the  inscriptions  on  the  house-fronts. 
On  reaching  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  her  looks  turned  towards 
the  Jardin  National,  whilom  Tuileries ;  her  face  at  that  moment 
gave  signs  of  lively  emotion.  She  mounted  the  scaffold  with 
courage  enough ;   at  a  quarter-past  twelve  her  head  fell ;   the 
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executioner  showed  it  to  the  people,  amid  universal  loDgH»i- 
tinued  cries  of  Vive  la  RtpuhliqueJ 

WORK. 

There  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even  sacredness,  in  f oA. 
Were  he  never  so  benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high  calling,  tbeie 
is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and  earnestly  vork8;i» 
idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual  despair.  Work,  never  so  Majfr 
monish,  mean,  is  in  communication  with  Nature ;  the  real  desiii 
to  get  work  done  will  itself  lead  one  more  and  more  to  truth,  ti 
Nature's  appointments  and  regulations  which- are  truth.   * 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work ;  let  him  ask  no  otto 
blessedness.  He  has  a  work,  a  life-purpose;  he  has  found it,»w 
will  follow  it  I  How,  as  a  free  flowing  channel,  dug  and  torn  Jf 
noble  force  through  the  sour  mud-swamp  of  one's  existence,  li«  1 
an  ever-deepening  river  there,  it  runs  and  flows;  draining  off  tw  |; 
sour  festering  w-ater  gradually  from  the  root  of  the  remotest^ 
blade ;  making,  instead  of  pestilential  swamp,  a  green  fnii^ 
meadow  with  its  clear  flowing  stream.  How  blessed  for  «* 
meadow  itself,  let  the  stream  and  its  value  be  great  or  smiwl 
Labor  is  life ;  from  the  inmost  heart  of  the  worker  rises  his  Gw^ 
given  force,  the  sacred  celestial  life-essence,  breathed  into  wlj 
by  Almighty  God ;  from  his  inmost  heart  awakens  him  to  «B 
nobleness,  to  all  knowledge  "self-knowledge,"  and  much  else, jj 
soon  as  work  fitly  begins.  Knowledge!  the  knowledge  thatf" 
hold  good  in  working,  cleave  thou  to  that ;  for  Nature  heiftK 
accredits  that,  says  1.  ea  to  that.  Properly  thou  hast  no  otber 
knowledge  but  what  thou  hast  got  by  working;  the  rest  is  y«l 
all  an  hypothesis  of  knowledge, — a  thing  to  be  argued  of  a 
schools,  a  thing  floating  in  the  clouds  in  endless  logic  vortices 
till  we  try  it  and  fix  it.  "  Doubt,  of  whatever  kind,  can  be  endei 
by  action  alone."     *     *     * 

Older  than  all  preached  gospels  was  this  unpreached,  inartici 
late,  but  ineradicable,  forever-enduring  gospel :  work,  and  therei 
have  well-being.  Man,  Son  of  Earth  and  of  Heaven,  lies  thei 
not,  in  the  innermost  heart  of  thee,  a  spirit  of  active  method, 
force  for  work ;  and  bums  like  a  painfully  smouldering  fire,  givic 
thee  no  rest  till  thou  unfold  it,  till  thou  write  it  down  in  benel 
cent  facts  around  thee !  What  is  imniethodic,  waste,  thou  sha 
make  methodic,  regulated,  arable ;  obedient  and  productive  i 
thee.  Wheresoever  thou  findest  disorder,  there  is  thy  etern; 
enemy;  attack  him  swiftly,  subdue  him;  make  order  of  him,  tl 
subject  not  of  chaos,  but  of  intelligence, divinity,  and  thee!  Tl 
thistle  that  grows  in  thy  path,  dig  it  out  that  a  blade  of  usef 
grass,  a  drop  of  nourishing  milk,  may  grow  there  instead.  Tl 
waste  cotton-shrub,  gather  its  waste  white  down,  spin  it,  wea 
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it,  that,  in  place  of  idle  litter,  there  may  be  folded  webs,  and  the 
naked  skin  of  man  be  covered. 

But,  above  all,  where  thou  findest  ignorance,  stupidity,  brute- 
mindedness,  attack  it,  I  say ;  smite  it  wisely,  unweariedly,  and 
rest  not  while  thou  livest  and  it  lives ;  but  smite,  smite  in  the 
name  of  God !  The  highest  God,  as  I  understand  it,  does  audibly 
80  command  thee :  still  audibly,  if  thou  have  ears  to  hear.  He, 
even  He,  with  his  unspoken  voice,  is  fuller  than  any  Sinai 
thunders,  or  syllabled  speech  of  whirlwinds ;  for  the  silence  of 
deep  eternities,  of  worlds  from  beyond  the  morning-stars,  does  it 
not  speak  to  thee  ?  The  unborn  ages ;  the  old  Graves,  with  their 
long  mouldering  dust,  the  very  tears  that  wetted  it,  now  all  dry, 
— do  not  these  speak  to  thee  what  ear  hath  not  heard?  The 
deep  death-kingdoms,  the  stars  in  their  never-resting  courses,  all 
space  and  all  time,  proclaim  it  to  thee  in  continual  silent  ad- 
monition. Thou,  too,  if  ever  man  should,  shalt  work  while  it 
is  called  to-day;  for  the  night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  can 
work. 

All  true  work  is  sacred ;  in  all  true  work,  were  it  but  true 
hand-labor,  there  is  something  of  divineness.  Labor,  wide  as 
the  earth,  has  its  summit  in  heaven.  Sweat  of  the  brow ;  and 
up  from  that  to  sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat  of  the  heart;  which 
includes  all  Kepler  calculations,  Newton  meditaticms,  all  sciences, 
ail  spoken  epics,  all  acted  heroism,  martyrdoms, — up  to  that 
"agony  of  bloody  sweat,"  which  all  men  have  called  divine!  O 
brother,  if  this  is  not  "  worship,"  then,  I  say,  the  more  pity  for 
worship ;  for  this  is  the  noblest  thing  yet  discovered  under  God's 
sky.  Who  art  thou  that  complainest  of  thy  life  of  toil?  Com- 
plain not.  Look  up,  ray  wearied  brother ;  see  thy  fellow-workmen 
there,  in  God's  eternity;  surviving  there,  they  alone  surviving: 
sacred  band  of  the  immortals,  celestial  body-guard  of  the  empire 
of  mind.  Even  in  the  weak  human  memory  they  survive  so 
long,  as  saints,  as  heroes,  as  gods;  they  alone  surviving:  peopling, 
they  alone,  the  immeasured  solitudes  of  Time!  To  thee.  Heaven, 
though  severe,  is  not  unkind ;  Heaven  is  kind — as  a  noble  mother; 
as  that  Spartan  mother,  saying,  while  she  gave  her  son  his  shield, 
"With  it,  my  son,  or  upon  it!"  Thou,  too,  shalt  return  home, 
in  honor  to  thy  far-distant  home,  in  honor ;  doubt  it  not, — if  in 
the  battle  thou  keep  thy  shield!  Thou,  in  the  eternities  and 
deepest  death-kingdoms,  art  not  an  alien;  thou  everywhere  art  a 
lenizen!     Complain  not;  the  very  Spartans  did  not  complain. 

PEIiSOXAL   APVEAUASCE   OF   CROMWELL. 

"  His  highness,"  says  Whitelocke,  "  was  in  a  rich  but  plain 
uit, — black  velvet,  with  cloak  of  the  same;  about  his  hat  a 
road   band  of  jrold."     Does   the   reader  see   him?     A  rather 


\\iVi\  iA'  all  1i('rc(in'>- 
;inivr,  call  tln'iii  >trr 
as  if  in  lit'o-lon;^  sorr 
iii*^  it  only  labor  and 
face  and  horo-face ;  a 


If  you  will  l)i>ru:vc' 
season  of  life.     As  yoi 
t*eod-time  of  life,  in  wl 
instead  of  wheat,  voii 
you  will  bitterly  rei)en 
acquired  at  universitie 
life.    At  the  season  win 
i»,  as  it  were,  fluid,  and 
that  the  owner  of  the  j 
iUelf  into.     Pursue  you 
honest.    Keep  an  actual 
come  to  know*   in  your 
Count  a  thing  known  < 
m  that  vou  nniv  survey 

»'  V  » 

is  such  a  thing  as  a  nn 
en<leavoring  to  jm  rsuiu 
when  he  does  not  know 
yet  he  goes  nourishing 
tirelv  unworthv  i«*'""  ^ 
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work.  For  that  is  a  great  blessing  in  itself;  and,  I  should  say, 
there  is  not  very  much  more  reward  than  that  going  in  this 
world.  If  the  man  gets  meat  and  clothes,  ivhat  matters  it 
whether  he  have  tea  thousand  pounds  or  seventy  pounds  a  year? 
He  can  get  meat  and  clothes  for  that ;  and  he  will  find  very  little 
difference,  intrinsically,  if  he  is  a  wise  man. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I  have  one  advice  to  give  you,  which  is 
practically  of  very  great  importance, — that  health  is  a  thing  to 
DC  attended  to  continually, — that  you  are  to  regard  that  as  the 
very  highest  of  all  temporal  things.  There  is  no  kind  of  achieve- 
ment you  could  make  in  the  world  that  is  equal  to  perfect  health. 
What  to  it  are  nuggets  and  millions?  The  French  financier 
said,  **  Alas !  why  is  there  no  sleep  to  be  sold  ?"  Sleep  is  not  in 
the  market  at  any  quotation.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  old 
word  for  "holy" — in  the  German  language,  heilig — also  means 
"healthy."  Look,  then,  always  at  the  heilig^  which  means 
"  healthy"  as  well  as  "  holy."  Stand  up  to  your  work,  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  be  not  afraid  of  it, — not  in  sorrows  or  contra- 
diction to  yield,  but  push  on  towards  the  goal. 


WILLIAM  HO  WITT,  1705 

A  voRR  agreeable  and  instructive  proso-writcr  of  this  century  can  hardly  be 
named  than  William  Howitt.  He  was  born  in  1795,  at  Heanor,  in  Derbyshire, 
of  an  old  Quaker  family,  and  received  his  education  in  the  various  schools  con- 
nected with  that  Society.  In  1823  he  married  Mary  Botham,  of  Uttoxeter  j  and 
the  same  year  appeared  their  joint  work,  The  Forest  Minstrel,  a  series  of  poems. 
For  three  or  four  years  they  wore  both  employed  in  contributing  to  "  annuals/' 
— Tke.  Literary  Souvenir,  and  T/tc  Amulet.  In  1831  appeared  his  Book  of  the 
Betvions;  in  1833,  Huitory  of  Pricstcrnft  in  all  Ages;  in  1837,  Rural  Life  in  Eng- 
land, and  Virits  to  Remarkable  Places.  In  1840  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Germany,  and  settled  in  Heidelberg  for  two  years,  where  he  wrote  Student  Life 
in  Germany.  On  his  return  home  he  published  that  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive book.  Homes  and  HauntJi  of  the  British  Poets,  and  also  The  Aristocracy 
of  England.  In  1816  he  purchased  a  share  in  the  People's  Journal,  which  proved 
very  unfortunate  and  involved  him  in  much  trouble  and  pecuniary  loss.* 
Extricating  himself  from  this  connection,  he  started,  in  1847,  Hotoitt's  Journal, 
which  was  well  received  and  encouraged,  mingling,  as  it  did,  tasteful  literary 
essays  with  radical  political  ilisquisitions,  and  bringing  them  within  the  reach 
of  every-day  men  of  business  and  toil.  But,  for  want  of  sufficient  "capital," 
tlii.^  Journal  was  given  up.  In  1862  appeared  a  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Scandinuvin,  written  iu  conjunction  with  his  wife, — the  most  complete  account 


1  One  would  think  that  the  example  of  Sir 
ft'alttT  iSc-dtt  would  havo  shown  him  how  iLin- 
rerou«  it  jm  for  literary  men  to  enter  into  hiwi- 


no88  piurtnerships.  They  do  not  suspect  tho 
variotis  '*  trick«  of  the  trade,"  and,  if  they  did, 
would  hardly  be  able  to  copo  with  them. 


J'OLlnCS  ISSEI'MIAIII.E  FUOM  I  Ill:l.^TIA 

We  are  often  warned  against  indulging  in  imlitii 
w)me  miful  indulgence,  like  swouring  or  jrin-driuk 
giuua  warn  ua  with  a  solemn  ghuke  of  tho  liead  ;  a 
than  the  mombera  of  the  Society  of  Friends  de 
against  this  bugbear  of  polities,  "  lest,"  say  tht'v, ' 
serenity  of  our  minds;  lest  it  unfit  u^  for  religion 
Now,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  sc 
these  pious  eithortations.  It  is  because  I  am  rcligi 
myself  compelled,  irresistibly  comjwlled,  to  bo 
The  very  practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends  havi 
into  this  necessity.  One  excellent  practice  they  h 
were  universally  adopted,  and  then  we  should  s| 
stupendous  host  of  honest,  ardent.  Christian  poli 
that  of  reading  every  day  aloud  in  the  family  circl 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  I  will  defy  any  one  to  pro* 
New  Testament  without  coming  upon  practices  and 
our  Saviour,  that,  if  be  comprehend  their  true  anc 
port,  will  compel  him  into  a  politician.  Nay,  If  ' 
the  Old  Testament,  what  is  the  predicted  cha 
Saviour  ?  Is  it  merely  that  he  shall  oc  a  spiritual  i 
but  that  he  shall  be  a  tem{ioral  one,  too.  He  'a 
jirison-doors,  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  captive,  i 
oppressed  go  free."  But  wheu  we  enter  on  the  N 
when  we  come  to  follow  that  great  object  of  our 
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bor  as  ourself.  But  will  any  man  tell  me  how  we  are  to  love  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves,  if  we  sec  them  oppressed,  made  poor,  made 
miserable,  made  ignorant  and  criminal,  by  the  measures  of  a  bad 
government,  and  this  not  in  individual  eases,  but  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  if  we  move  neither  hand  nor  foot  to  help 
them?  If  wc  are  commanded  "to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  before  God  ;"  if  we  are  again  commanded  "to  do 
to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by ;"  if,  again,  we  are  told  that  the 
very  mark  and  distinction  of  our  Christianity  is,  that  "we  love 
one  another ;"  if  we  are  told  that,  inasmuch  as  we  give  but  a  cup 
of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  one  of  his  very  least  dis- 
ciples, we  give  it  to  him :  is  there,  let  me  ask  you,  any  turn  or 
escape  from  these  great  cardinal  commands  and  injunctions  ?  Is 
there  any  exception  in  favor  of  political  crimes  and  oppressions  ? 
The  greater  the  mischief,  the  greater  the  need  of  our  assistance ; 
•nd  I  will  boldly  challenge  any  one  to  show  me  any  causes  or 
machinery  of  human  suffering,  so  mighty  or  prolific  as  that  of 
bad-  government. 

There  are  thop.e,  and  that  perhaps  in  nearly  every  third  house, 
who  think  that  religion  consists  in  cultivating  certain  inward 
feelings ;  in  reading  certain  books,  in  making  certain  prayers,  and 
passing  through  certain  forms.  This  may  be  a  religion  of  some 
kind  ;  but  I  will  boldly  tell  all  those  who  practise  it  that  it  is  not 
the  Cliriitian  religion.  The  religion  of  Christ  is  a  religion  not 
of  negative  virtues,  but  of  active,  ardent,  generous  deeds,  and 
sympathies  with  our  fellow-creatures  and  their  sorrows.  A  reli- 
gion of  inward  feeling  without  outward  work  is  the  religion  of 
monks,  let  its  votaries  call  themselves  what  else  they  will.  The 
religion  of  Christ  led  him  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  into 
the  streets  and  the  market-places,  and  to  the  daily  denouncement 
of  public  oppressors,  as  well  as  to  the  alleviation  of  private  woe. 
The  religion  that  is  not  prepared  to  attack  human  evils  at  their 
root,  and  to  prevent  them  as  much  as  possible  by  destroying  their 
causes,  has  been  long  ago  pronounced  to  be  "  a  sounding  brass 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal.*'  The  man  who  sees  trade  destroyed  by 
the  mischievous  acts  of  a  bad  government,  and  his  poor  neighbors 
suffering  all  round  him  in  consequence,  and  does  not  set  heartily 
to  work  to  reform  that  government,  to  endeavor  to  procure  a 
better  system,  but,  on  the  contrary,  shrinks  into  his  house  and  his 
closet,  lest  he  nillle  or  excite  his  feelings,  is  but  acting  over  again 
the  proud  Levitc,  and  leaving  it  to  the  good  Samaritan  to  pour 
the  oil  and  the  wine  into  his  neighbor's  wounds.  In  a  word, 
Christianity  is  not  merely  a  religion  of  principles,  but  of  conse- 
quence^s  ;  and  he  who  doe^  not  dare  to  look  those  principles  freely 
in  the  face,  and,  without  fear  of  man  or  devil,  of  high  or  low,  of 
unpopularity  or  personal  sacrifice,  to  carry  these  divine  principles 
boldly  out  into  their  full,  direct,  and  legitimate  consequences — 


6(H)  HO  WITT. 

that  man  may  talk  of  C1:.ristianitT,  but  has  yet  to  learn 
b. — Speech  delivered  at  Nottingham,  ISSo, 


THE  TRUE  DIGXITY  OF  LABOR. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  world  there  has  been  a  tern 
look  down  upon  labor,  and  upon  those  who  live  by  it,  ^^ 
tempt,  as  though  it  were  something  mean  and  ignoble. 
one  of  those  vulgar  prejudices  which  have  arisen  from  ( 
ing  every  thing  vulgar  that  was  peculiar  to  the  multitu 
cause  the  multitude  have  been  sutfere<l  to  remain  too  k 
and  ignorant,  ever}'  thing  associated  with  their  condi 
been  confounded  with  the  circumstances  of  this  con<liti< 
multitude  were,  in  their  rudeness  and  ignorance,  mea 
public  estimation,  and  the  labor  of  their  hands  was  h< 
mean  too.  Nay,  it  has  been  said  that  labor  is  the  result 
primary  curse,  pronounced  on  man  for  his  disobeilier 
that  is  a  great  mistake.  God  told  Adam  that  the  gn 
cursed  for  his  sake ;  but  not  that  his  labor  was  curseil. 
him  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  he  should  eat  his  bre 
returned  to  the  ground.  But  so  far  from  labor  partaki 
curse,  it  was  given  him  as  the  means  of  triumphing 
curse.  The  ground  was  to  produce  thorns  and  thistles, 
was  to  extirpate  these  thorns  and  thistles,  and  to  cove 
of  the  earth  with  fruit-trees  and  bounteous  harvests.  - 
has  done  this :  labor  has  already  converted  the  earth,  sf 
surface  is  concerned,  from  a  wilderness  into  a  parad 
eats  hb  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  but  is  there  an- 
sweet  as  that,  when  he  has  only  nature  to  contend  with,  a 
false  arrangements  of  his  fellow-men  ?  So  far  is  labor  f 
a  curse,  so  far  is  it  from  being  a  disgrace ;  it  is  the  ver} 
which,  like  the  winds  of  the  air,  or  the  agitation  of  the 
the  world  in  health.  It  is  the  very  life-blood  of  societ 
in  all  its  veins,  and  diffusing  vigor  and  enjovment  th 
whole  svstem.  Without  man's  labor,  God  ha^  created 
in  vain !  Without  our  labor,  all  life,  except  that  of  1 
and  most  savage  kind,  must  perish.  Arts,  civilizati* 
nieut,  and  religion  must  perish.  Labor  is  the  grand  p 
God's  blessings  upon  earth  ;  it  is  more — like  man  and 
itself — it  is  the  offspring  and  the  work  of  God. 

All  honor,  then,  to  labor,  the  offspring  of  Deity ; 
ancient  of  ancients,  sent  forth  by  the  Almighty  into  th 
worlds ;  the  most  noble  of  nobles !  Honor  to  that  divi 
pie  which  has  filled  the  earth  with  all  the  comforts,  and 
affluence  that  it  possesses,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  insti 
happiness  wherevet  Wfe  \%  ^owwvV,  ^sVOckWvsX  labor,  whai 
Without  it,  t\\crc  Nx^te  ^o  \NVix\^\\s.^S..  ^V^\*b^^t^^ 
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i  eeiye — in  heaven  or  on  the  earth — ^is  the  product  of  labor.  The 
•ky  above  us,  the  ground  beneath  us,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  stars — ^what  are  they?  The  product  of  labor. 
They  are  the  labors  of  the  Omnipotent,  and  ail  our  labors  are 
but  a  continuance  of  His.  Our  work  is  a  divine  work.  We 
—i-  carry  on  what  Grod  began. 
;  ■      What  a  glorious  spectacle  is  that  of  the  labor  of  man  upon  the 

•  earth !     It  includes  every  thing  in  it  that  is  glorious.     Look 
■*:  found,  my  firiends,  and  tell  me  what  you  see  that  is  worth  seeing 

:  that  is  not  the  work  of  your  hands,  and  of  the  hands  of  your 

•  fellows — the  multitude  of  all  ages  ? 

What  is  it  that  felled  the  ancient  forests  and  cleared  vast  mo- 

:;  rasses  of  other  ages?    That  makes  green  fields  smile  in  the  sun, 

zu  and  com  rustling  in  the  breezes  of  heaven,  whisper  of  plenty  and 

'domestic  joy?     What  raised  first  the  hut,  and  then  the  cottage, 

_    and  then  the  palace?     What  filled  all  these  with  food  and  furni- 

-;  ture, — with  food  simple  and  also  costly ;  with  furniture  of  infinite 

-r  variety,  from   the  three-legged  stool  to  the  most   magnificent 

.  :  cabinet  and  the  regal  throne?     What  made  glass,  and  dyed  it 

>i   with  all  the  hues  of  rainbows  or  of  summer  sunsets?     What  con- 

:i    structed  presses  and  books,  and  filled  up  the  walls  of  libraries, 

every  inch  of  which  contained  a  mass  of  latent  light  hoarded  for 

;    the  use  of  ages?     What  took  the  hint  from  the  split  walnut-shell 

■    which  some  boy  floated  on  the  brook,  and  set  on  the  flood  first 

:    the  boat,  and  then  the  ship,  and  has  scattered  these  glorious 

2;    children  of  man,  the  water-walking  ships,  over  all  the  oceans  of 

the  world,  and  filled  them  with  the  produce  of  all  lands,  and  the 

'    machinery  and  steam  of  profouudest  inventions?    What  has  made 

:     the  wide  sea  like  a  great  city  street,  where  merchants  are  going 

to  and  fro  full  of  eager  thoughts  of  self-accumulation,  but  not 

the  less  full  of  international  blessings?     What  has  made  the 

land  like  one  great  garden,  laid  down  its  roads  that  run  like 

veins  to  every  portion  of  the  system  of  life,  cut  it.s  canals,  cast 

up  its  Unas  of  railways,  and  driven  along  them,  in  fire  and  vapor, 

the  awful  but  beneficial  dragons  of  modern  enterprise?     What 

has  piled  up  all  our  cities  with  their  glittering  and  exhaustless 

wealth,  their  splendid  utensils,  their  paintings,  their  mechanic 

wonders,  all  serving  domestic  life  and  its  beloved  fireside  delights? 

Labor!  labor!  labor!     It  is  labor,  and  your  labor,  men  of  the 

multitude,  that  has  done  it  all ! 

True,  the  wise  ones  tell  us  that  it  is  intellect  that  has  done  it. 
And  all  honor  to  intellect!  It  is  not  I  nor  you,  fellow-workers, 
who  will  attempt  to  rob  the  royal  power  of  intellect  of  one  iota 
of  his  renown.  Intellect  is  also  a  glorious  gift  of  the  Divinity, — 
a  divine  principle  in  the  earth.  We  set  intellect  at  the  head  of 
labor,  and  bid  it  lead  the  way  to  all  wonders  and  discoveries ; 
but  we  know  that  intellect  cannot  go  alone.     Intellect  cannot 
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.-(•|t:iiatt'  ii.-v  It*  J'roiii  liilx.j-.  liiicllrci  ha-  al--j  it>  lal'-»r;  a:.'i  in 
its  must  abstract  and  ethereal  Ibriu  cannot  devehjp  itself  witb'Ut 
the  co-operation  of  its  twin-hrother,  labor.  When  intellect  ixirt? 
it-^elf, — when  it  thinks,  and  invents,  and  discovers, — it  then  laUir?. 
Through  the  medium  of  labor  it  does  all  that  it  does ;  and  ujnin 
lal)or  it  is  perfectly  dependent  to  carry  out  all  its  mechanical 
operations.  Intellect  is  the  head, — labor  the  ri^ht  hand.  Take 
away  the  hand,  and  the  head  is  a  magazine  of  knowledge  and 
fire  that  is  sealed  up  in  eternal  darkness.  Such  are  the  relation- 
ships of  labor  and  intellect. 


ALARIC  ALEXANDER    WATTS,  1700- 


Is  fasti«lioua  taste  and  careful  finish,  few  poets  of  the  present  centwrrexctl 
Alarie  Watt*.  Jle  waf  born  in  London  in  1799,  and  became  first  known  to  tkt 
public  in  1S22,  when  he  published  some  poems  under  the  title  of  F<ociitd 
tikctchcM,  which  were  verv  euccessful.  Shortly  after  he  became  editor  of  the 
Leah  Intcllif/cnrcr,  and  distin,c^ui:^hed  himself  by  attacking  the  neglect  and 
inhumanity  of  the  tlien  existing  factory  system.  Afterwartls  he  edited  thi 
Mancht-^ttr  Courier  for  a  few  years,  and  tlien  came  to  London,  where  he  editii 
the  LUtrnty  Souvenir,  one  of  the  first  of  the  ** annuals,"  of  which  he  broof^bt 
out  olfvon  vi)lume.s.  Tliey  consisted  of  prose  and  j>oetic  sketches,  inierminglfd 
with  iMnrnivitigs  of  the  highest  class.  He  also  brought  out  the  J*octiciU  Albtm, 
two  .^i^rics. — a  judicious  and  tasteful  pelociion  of  the  fugitive  poetry  of  liriag 
Knglish  pof^ts:  also.  ScrncJi  of  Life  and  Shades  of  Character,  two  volumes.  Ii 
18.^;;  ho.  became  editor  of  the  United  Service  Gazette,  then  established,  wilh 
wliich  lie  continued  connected  for  many  years.  In  ISi."  he  obtained  a  litertry 
pension  of  £100  a  year.' 


DEATH   OF   THE  FIRST-liOItS. 

"  Fnr<!  thftf  woll,  thou  first  and  falrojjt." — BuKXS. 

Mv  sweet  one,  mv  sweet  one,  the  tears  were  in  mv  eves 
When  first  I  cljLsp'd  thoe  to  inv  he^irt,  and  hoard  thy  feeble  criep; 
VoT  I  thought  of  all  that  I  hacl  l>orne,  as  I  U^nt  me  down  to  kisA 
Thy  cherry  lips  and  sunny  bniw,  my  tirst-lx»ni  bud  of  bli^! 

I  turn*d  to  many  a  withurVl  hope,  to  vcars  of  grief  and  jmin. 
And  the  cruel  wnmgs  of  a  bitter  world  tla><h*d  o'er  my  Ixxling  brain; 
I  thought  of  friends  grown  worse  than  cold — of  jiorseciiting  foes, 
And  1  a^^k'd  of  Heaven  if  ills  like  these  must  mar  thy  youth's  repi«jT 


J  "  Alarir  Watt«  hnn  tdvon  abiiiiditnt  pr«K»f."  Hoicant  and  rofinod.  and  ]ix>kii  on  car»-lo*fr^ 

aayw  Mr.  Muir,"  ifnot  of  lii^h  rrratlvi'  sirfiiuth.  — lui  ««v<Ty  man  of  tat<te  and  arcomplii^hinriit 

of  gffntlo  iiathoH.  of  ciiltiviitrd  intfllii't,  itnil  xhoiiM — m  a  tIch  unworthy  of  an  artM:  (•r 

an  cyw  «n<l   r-ur  M'ti^itiroly  alivf  tu  nil  tins  i»iM«try,  amiuredly,  r«qnlre«  th«  I««mnl  A\\\, 

irvnial  impiilcoi«  of  nutum,  of  hoiiM»tin'i|  tlo-  iiitultivt*  n^  that  may  otvaaioiially  kmiu  •• 

WjUhU,  and  hiMirtfolt.  }iu|i|>iii<-aH:  \\c  '\.<  alwiivs  woll  as  tin*  tvomhig  fancy.** 
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I  gazed  upon  thy  quiet  face,  half  blinded  hj  my  tears, 
''   Till  gleams  of  bliss,  unfelt  before,  came  brightening  on  my  fears : 
>    Sweet  rays  of  hope,  that  fairer  shone  'mid  the  clouds  of  gloom  that  bound 
j,  them, 

.-.   As  stars  dart  down  their  loveliest  light  when  midnight  skies  are  round  them. 

- '  My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  thy  life's  brief  hour  is  o'er, 

-  And  a  Other's  anxious  fears  for  thee  can  fever  me  no  more  I 

::   And  for  the  hopes,  the  sun-bright  hopes,  that  blossomed  at  thy  birth, — 
f    ^ey,  too,  have  fled,  to  prove  how  frail  are  cherished  things  of  earth ! 

-  Cradled  in  thy  fair  mother's  arms,  we  watch'd  thee,  day  by  day. 
Pale  like  the  second  bow  of  heaven — as  gentlv  waste  away ; 
And,  sick  with  dark  foreboding  fears  we  dared  not  breathe  aloud, 
Sat)  hand  in  hand,  in  speechless  grief,  to  wait  death's  coming  cloud  I 

It  came  at  length ;  o'er  thy  bright  blue  eye  the  film  was  gathering  fast  ; 
And  an  awful  shade  pass'd  o'er  thv  brow,  the  deepest  and  the  last; 
In  thicker  gushes  strove  thv  brcatti, — we  raised  thy  drooping  head ; 
A  moment  more, — the  final  pang, — and  thou  wert  of  the  dead  I 

'   Thy  gentle  mother  tum'd  away  to  hide  her  face  from  me, 

f   And  murmur'd  low  of  Heaven's  behests,  and  bliss  attain'd  bv  thee : 

She  would  have  chid  me  that  I  moum'd  a  doom  so  blest  as  thine, 
.    Had  not  her  own  deep  g:rief  burst  forth  in  tears  as  wild  as  mine  I 

We  laid  thee  down  in  thy  sinless  rest,  and  from  thine  infant  brow 
Coll'd  one  soft  lock  of  radiant  hair,  our  only  solace  now ; 
Then  placed  around  thy  beauteous  corse  flowers  not  more  fair  and  sweet,-- 
Twin  rosebuds  in  thy  little  hands,  and  jasmine  at  thy  feet. 

Though  other  offspring  still  be  ours,  as  fair  perchance  as  thou, 
With  all  tlie  beauty  of  thy  check,  the  sunshine  of  thy  brow, — 
They  never  can  replace  the  bud  our  early  fondness  nursed  ; 
They  may  be  lovely  and  beloved,  but  not,  like  thee,  the  First ! 

The  First !     How  many  a  memory  bright  that  one  sweet  word  can  bring 
Of  hopes  that  blossom'^,  droop'd,  and  died  in  life's  delightful  spring; 
(>f  fervid  feelings  pass'd  away, — those  early  seeds  of  bliss 
That  germinate  in  hearts  unsear'd  by  such  a  world  ;w  this ! 

Mv  sweet  one,  mv  sweet  one,  mv  fairest  and  mv  first  1 
When  I  think  of  what  thou  mighi'st  have  been,  my  heart  is  like  to  burst ; 
But  gleams  of  gladness  through  my  gloom  their  soothing  radiance  dart. 
And  my  sighs  are  hush'd,  my  tears  are  dried,  when  I  turn  to  what  thou  artl 

Pure  as  the  snow-flake  ere  it  falls  and  takes  the  stain  of  earth. 
With  not  a  taint  of  mortal  life  except  thy  mortal  birth, 
God  bade  thee  early  taste  the  spring  for  which  so  many  thirst. 
And  bliss,  eternal  bliss,  is  thine,  my  Fairest  and  my  First ! 

TO  A    CHILD   BLOWING   BUBBLES. 

Thrice  happy  babe !  what  radiant  dreams  are  thine, 
As  thus  thou  bidd'st  thine  air-bom  bubbles  soar  I 

Who  would  not  Wisdom's  choicest  gifts  resign 
To  be,  like  thee,  a  careless  child  once  more  ^ 


To  Hhore  tiir  simple  sports  unci  Btolom  kI**^ 
Th^  breathlciiB  wotidfr,  Ihy  un feign' d  dulighl, 

Ab,  one  by  one,  thine  mn-lotirli'd  gloriei!  flo*. 
In  liwiA  i^K^c-eaaion,  from  llij  etruining  Bght ; — 

To  feel  a  power  within  liiBiself  to  make, 
Like  thee,  a  niinbow  wheresoe'er  hcgoea; 

Tu  drefim  of  siiDshine,  and,  like  Ihce,  tc  waka 
To  brighter  viaionB,  from  his  cbanu'd  i«p<nc  j — 


Yi'I  life  hatli  Inibbla,  too,  tliut  eonllie  a  whil< 
Tlie  sterner  dreams  ut  inau'e  muUirur  yam; 

J^vr,  l-'rli-iidi^liip,  Fortiitie,  Fume,  by  lunw  ttvgutl^ 
Util  iiieU  'neaih  Tiath'a  Ithuriol  timclt  to  tc 


Jtfr  OWN  flKESIDE. 

It  19  «  nTiltD  rlrcU  Ouit  nmno'li 
Cpunrnrta  uUI  illtim  dcih  llDiiVD  tli>)|«ld 
Ita  liulluT'il  limit.  iMuTim. 

L(jl  01  hem  aeek  for  empty  joya 

Al  bull  or  poccert,  rout  or  play; 
A\'liilBl,  far  from  Fatbion's  idle  noiw, 

Il<>r  gilded  doniea  and  li'nppingii  gay, 
I  wile  ibe  wintiy  ero  nwny, 

'Twi.it  book  rind  lule  the  bours  (lifide; 
And  iimrvol  how  I  e'er  ooiild  ilrny 

i'nnu  thee, — my  own  Gnsido  I 

My  <iwn  fireside !    Tlioa*  (imple  wutda 

(.'iiii  liid  the  BWeeteet  ilrcame  biIhv 
A  waken  reeling's  tendcre^t  chordi. 

Am)  fill  with  team  of  joy  mine  oya. 

W'liiil  is  Ihore  my  wild  lieart  can  prii^ 

'j'hut  doth  not 'in  thy  sphere  nbiacs 

It  of  niy  home-bred  svmnallu«i^ 

-     nfiredde? 


A  giTille  form  Is  near  me  now; 

A  email  white  band  is  olasp'd  in  nunei 
I  (■use  upon  her  platid  brow, 

And  aitk,  what,ioy»  can  eount  IhincT 
A  linlie.  wbow  iwiiiitinf  hairdlrinr, 

In  iileep  hiii  mntluir'H  uyot  doUi  \AA*\ 
Wlitre  may  Low  Mwk  a  fitiM-  nhtiiw 

Than  thou,  wy  uvu  lilsaUc} 
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My  refuge  ever  from  the  storm 

Of  this  world's  passion,  strife,  and  care ; 
Though  thunder-clouds  the  skies  deform, 

Their  fury  cannot  reach  me  there ; 
There  all  is  cheerful,  calm,  and  fair : 

Wrath,  Envy,  Malice,  Strife,  or  Pride 
Hath  never  made  its  hated  lair 

By  thee, — my  own  fireside ! 

Shrine  of  my  household  deities  I 

Bright  scene  of  home's  unsullied  joys ; 
To  thee  mv  burden'd  spirit  flies 

When  t^ortune  frowns,  or  Care  annoys ! 
Thine  is  the  bliss  that  never  cloys ; 

The  smile  whose  truth  has  oft  been  tried ; 
What,  then,  are  this  world's  tinsel  toys 

To  thee, — my  own  fireside  ? 

Oil,  may  the  yearnings,  fond  and  sweet, 

That  bid  my  thoughts  be  all  of  thee, 
Thus  ever  guide  my  wandering  feet 

To  thy  heart-soothing  sanctuary ! 
Whate'er  my  future  years  may  be, 

Let  joy  or  grief  my  fate  betide, 
Be  still  an  Eaen  bright  to  me. 

My  own, — my  own  fireside  I 


TUOMAS   GUTHRIE,  D.D.,  ISOO 

'.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Brechin,  in  1800.  After  he  had  com- 
l  his  literary  and  theological  studies  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
een  licensed  to  preach,  he  went  to  Paris  for  the  noble  purpose  of  studying 
ine,  that  he  might  be  able,  in  his  future  pastoral  duties,  to  administer  to 
>die8  a^  well  as  the  souls  of  his  parishioners.  In  1830  he  was  ordained 
ter  of  the  parish  of  Arbirlot,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  coUe- 
3hurch  of  Old  Greyfrlars,  Edinburgh,  and  in  1840  to  the  new  church  of 
hn's  in  that  city.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  move- 
in  1843;  and  in  1847,  in  consequence  of  his  long  and  eloquent  appeals  and 
I  in  behalf  of  destitute  children,  he  was  the  means  of  establishing  the 
>urgh  original  Bagged  or  Industrial  School,  in  which  wide  field  of  useful- 
le  still  labors  with  as  much  zeal  as  his  feeble  health  will  permit.  As  a 
ber  he  has  not  his  equal  in  Edinburgh  for  power  and  eloquence. 
G.  ha«  published  numerous  theological  works;  such  as  The  Parables  read 
Light  of  the  Present  Day;  Speaking  to  the  Heart;  Man  and  the  Gospel; 
Angels*  Song;  The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel;  The  Citt/f  its  Sins  and  Sorrows; 
Father's  Business;  A  Pica  for  Bagged  Schools^  Ac.  In  1864  his  health  be- 
so  much  impaired  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  and 
dertook  to  edit  The  Sunday  Magazine, 

tcad  of  giving  an  extract  from  any  of  his  theological  works,  I  present  a 
selection  from  one  of  his  books  designed  to  arouse  the  Christian  public 
duty  to  atU»nd  to  the  wants,  moral  and  physical,  of  de%t\tw\A  ^Vi\\Axf~  — 
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»Iary  Bothav,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Bothani,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
oudf,  was  born  in  Uttoxeter  in  1804.  That  she  received  an  excellent  and 
loiiirh  early  education  her  subsequent  writings  prove.  In  1823  she  became 
wife  of  "William  llowitt,  whom,  in  the  dedication  of  one  of  her  volumes, 
stylt'9  "My  best  Counsellor  and  Teacher;  my  Literary  Associate  for  a 
irter  of  a  century;  my  Husband  and  my  Friend.*'  After  their  marriage,  her 
rary  career  became  in  a  considerable  degree  blended  with  that  of  her  hus- 
»d,  but  her  individual  works  are  far  more  numerous  than  his.  Her  books 
the  young,  written  originally  for  her  own  children,  amount  to  upwards  of 
Mity  volumes,  and  are  at  once  instructive  and  entertaining,  and  full  of 
ternal  love  and  wisdom.  Among  tliese  may  be  mentioned  Strive  and 
Hve ;  Uopc  on,  Hope  Ever ;  Alice  Franklin;  Little  Coin,  Much  Care;  Work 
\  Wa^fes;  Steadfast  Gabriel ;  The  Chiklren's  Year ;  Sketches  of  Natural  His- 
/;  Sowing  and  limping;  Which  is  the  Wiser t  Who  shall  be  Greatest f 
'es  in  Prose  and  Verse,  Ac.  Ac.  She  also  wrote  The  Seixn  Temptations,  a 
matic  poem;  Ballads  and  other  Poems ;^  Hymns  and  Fireside  Verses;  Wood 
ghtonf  and  The  Heir  of  Wojit  Wayhmd, — two  admirably  told  stories,  not  only 
eloping  country  life  and  character,  but  p<^inting  an  excellent  moraL  She 
also  translated  from  the  Swedish  the  whole  of  Fredrika  Bremer's  works, 
I  from  the  Danish  several  of  the  works  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  and 
era;  also,  translations  from  the  German,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Besides 
)  great  amount  of  literary  labor,  she  has  contributed  largely  to  various 
gazines  and  serials. 

t  will  thus  be  seen  what  a  hard  worker  Mrs.  Howitt  has  been.  It  is  but 
tice  to  add  that  her  powers  have  ever  boon  directed  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
[»,  the  useful,  and  the  ^ood, — the  alleviation  of  suffering,  and  the  right  edu- 
ion  of  the  youthful  mind.  IndciMl,  she  eminently  deserves  the  distinction 
>eing  called  the  poetess  of  the  young,  the  humble,  and  the  poor.  She  has  a 
irt  that  can  feel  for  the  wants  and  woes  and  trials  of  humanity  in  its  hum- 
st  and  most  despised  walks,  and  she  pours  out  her  soul  in  strains  of  touching, 
ipathetic  tenderness  that  melt  the  heart  and  draw  tears  from  the  eyes. 
Idhood  has  for  her  an  inexpressible  charm;  a  reminiscence  of  that  period, 
h  her,  takes  precedence  of  every  thing  besides;  and  for  the  children  of  the 
»r  she  pleads  with  equal  earnestness  and  pathos.  Equally  fine  is  her  sym- 
hy  with  lowliness.  Any  thing  that  is  humble,  or  dependent,  or  patient,  or 
•om plaining,  or  enduring,  has  a  charm  which  attracts  the  intellect  and 
irt  of  Mrs.  Howitt  at  onee.- 


Tho«>5h  Mrs.  Howitt  oxrels  in  vari<»ns 
en,  It  is*  rlear  tli:it  Iut  balliidH  are  hiT  inas- 
»ifO«'8,  Hn<l  iiutliiu^  can  exrceil  tlu'  siinjil*', 
ntivi'  t('n«l«'rn«'H««,  tin*  uriHffwt^Ml,  uvi'rpow- 
ijC  patlias,  of  thetM.'  beaiitit'nl  r(m)pof«itiniiij. 
•■In  Humming;  up  my  inij)<'rf<'<'t  f?<tiniiite 
rlary  Howitt,  I  wouM  sjiy  that  no  fctnah^ 
t  in  ()ur  literature  surpsi-isen  li«*r,  and  tliiit 
few  equal  her.  As  a  versifier,  as  a  nioral- 
svikI  as  a  phiUwopher,  nho  may  Bafnly  chal- 
;e  compari-«on  with  any  writer  of  her  own 
,  ami  with  nnwt  of  the  writers  of  tlio  cither 
:  while,  as  repinUs  j?rac(%  patho:*,  womanly 
timent,  ami  Christian  sympathy,  i»h«  h:w 
■cely'a  rival  near  her  thron**.'    1  heliove 


tliat  her  ^rritinjr^  have  done  more  to  elevate 
our  idov  of  woman's  intellectual  character 
tlian  all  the  treatine^  on  that  Biibj(H:t  in  our 
lauKuai^c:  I  holiovo,  further,  that  her  workH 
tend  moHt  poworfnlly  to  ameliorate,  exalt,  and 
purify  the  heart  of  the  world;  and  I  believe, 
finally,  that  oho  in  the  trueet  repreflentative 
wo  have  among  our  poets  of  tliat*  fervent, 
ftractical,  beautiful  Christianity  which  was 
prophesied  in  the  song  of  the  angels  at  Beth* 
lehem,— PEACK  on  rarth  axb  good  will  amono 
MKX.  Mri«.  Howitt  is  indeed  a  writer  of  when; 
England  may  be,  and  will  be,  eternally  proud." 
— Rowton's  J^maU  Foeis  of  Great  Britain, 


'^Ut]  v«"ir  J., 

^  '''■>■  walk  ...J.,,,^,  ,i 
,V,,,j  /-^  '>itiiin>  l;i 

ft  S"r '?'''' 
"^^ir  own  frtx^  ^. 

A*. ''"ie  Janil)  fj,,,,  „  , 
^hnt  ate  n.,„  i        '^'^^^ 

'^'''at  had  a^^"^'  "^•'!'"'^" 
""a  pj,,i^  ^.jjj^.^^ 

^^'H  one' L'-'i  •,;''.'•';'. 
is  rile  cTca/iir..' .  i- 

>^i^oX''''' '•.'''■'•'"■'. 
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The  little  children  through  that  daj,  and  throughout  all  the  morrow, 
From  every  thing  about  the  house  a  mournful  thought  did  borrow ; 
The  very  bread  Uiey  had  to  eat  was  food  unto  their  sorrow. 

Oh !  poverty  is  a  weary  thing ;  'tis  full  of  grief  and  pain : 
It  keepeth  down  the  soul  of  man  as  with  an  iron  cham ; 
It  maketh  even  the  little  child  with  heavy  sighs  complain. 

MOUNTAIN  CHILDREN. 

Dwellers  by  lake  and  hill, 
Merry  companions  of  the  bird  and  bee, 

Go  gladly  forth  and  diink  of  joy  your  fill. 
With  unconstrain^  step  and  spirit  £ree. 

No  crowd  impedes  your  way, 
No  city  wall  proscribes  your  further  bounds ; 

Where  the  wild  flocks  can  wander,  ye  may  stray 
The  long  day  through,  mid  summer  sights  and  sounds. 

The  sunshine  and  the  flowers, 
And  tlie  old  trees  that  cast  a  solemn  shade ; 

The  pleasant  evening,  the  fresh  dewy  hours. 
And  the  green  hills  whereon  your  iathers  play'd ; 

The  gray  and  ancient  peaks. 
Round  which  the  silent  clouds  hang  dav  and  night ; 

And  the  low  voice  of  water,  as  it  makes 
Like  a  glad  creature,  murmurings  of  delight ; 

These  are  your  joys.    Go  forth, 
Give  your  hcart><  up  unto  their  mighty  power ; 
For  in  hia  spirit  God  has  clothed  the  earth. 
And  speaks  in  love  from  every  tree  and  flower. 

The  voice  of  hidden  rills 
Its  quiet  way  into  your  spirit  finds ; 
And  awfully  the  everlasting  hills 
Address  you  in  their  many -toned  winds. 

Ye  sit  upon  the  earth, 
Twining  its  flowers,  and  shouting,  full  of  glee ; 

And  a  pure  mighty  influence,  mid  your  mirth. 
Moulds  your  unconscious  spirits  silently. 

Hence  is  it  that  the  lands 
Of  storm  and  mountain  have  the  noblest  sons ; 

Whom  the  world  reverences,  the  patriot  bands, 
Were  of  the  hills  like  you,  ye  little  ones ! 

Children  of  pleasant  song 
Are  taught  within  the  mountain  solitudes ; 
For  hoary  legends  to  vour  wilds  belong, 
And  yours  are  haunts  where  inspiration  broods. 

Then  go  forth :  earth  and  sky 
To  you  are  tributary ;  joys  are  spread 

Profusely,  like  the  summer  flowers  that  lie 
In  the  green  path,  beneath  your  gamesome  tread. 
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Alas  I  what  secret  tears  are  shed, 
What  wounded  spirits  bleed, 

What  loviiig  hearts  are  sunder^ 
And  yet  man  takes  no  heed  I 

He  goeth  in  his  daily  course, 

Made  fat  with  oil  and  wine, 
And  pitieth  not  the  weaiy  souls 

That  in  his  bondage  pine, 
That  turn  for  him  the  mazy  wheel, 

That  delve  for  liim  the  mine  I 
And  pitieth  not  the  children  small, 

In  smoky  factories  dim, 
That  all  day  long,  lean,  pale,  and  faint. 

Do  heavy  tasks  for  him  1 

To  him  they  are  but  as  the  stones 

Beneath  his  feet  that  lie : 
It  entercUi  not  liis  thoughts  that  tliey 

With  him  claim  sympathy : 
It  cntereth  not  his  thoughts  that  God 

Heareth  the  suflerer's  groan, 
That  in  His  righteous  eye  their  life 

Is  precious  as  His  own. 


FATHER  IS  COM  ISO. 

The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  six, 

The  father's  work  is  done ; 
Sweep  up  the  hearth  and  mend  the  fire, 

And  put  the  kettle  on, 
The  wild  night-wind  is  blowing  cold, 
'Tis  dreary  crossing  o'er  the  wold. 

He  is  crossing  o'er  the  wold  apace. 
He  ia  stronger  than  the  storm ; 

He  does  not  feel  the  cold,  not  he, 
His  heart  it  is  so  warm. 

For  father's  heart  is  stout  and  true 

As  ever  human  bosom  knew. 

He  makes  all  toil,  all  hardship,  light ; 

Would  all  men  were  the  same ! 
So  ready  to  be  pleased,  so  kind. 

So  very  slow  to  blame  I 
Folks  need  not  be  unkind,  austere, 
For  love  hath  readier  will  than  fear. 

Nay,  do  not  close  the  shutters,  child  ; 

For  far  along  the  lane 
The  little  window  looks,  and  he 

Can  see  it  shining  plain. 
I've  heard  him  say  he  loves  to  mark 
The  cheerful  tireli'ght  through  the  dark. 
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And  we'll  do  all  that  father  likes ; 

His  wishes  are  so  few. 
Would  they  were  more  I  that  every  hour 

Some  wish  of  his  I  knew  I 
I'm  sure  it  makes  a  happy  day 
When  I  can  please  him  any  way. 

1  know  he's  coming, by  this  sign, 

That  baby's  almost  wild ; 
See  how  he  laughs  and  crows  and  stares ! 

Heaven  bless  the  merry  child  I 
He's  father's  self  in  face  and  limb, 
And  father's  heart  is  strong  in  him. 

Hark !  hark  I  I  hear  his  footsteps  now; 

He's  through  the  garden-gate ; 
Run,  little  B^  and  ope  the  door, 

And  do  not  let  him  wait. 
Shunt,  baby,  shout  I  and  clap  thy  hands, 
For  father  on  the  threshold  stands. 


JOHN  MOULTRIE,  180 Jfr 


.  John  Moultrie,  the  son  of  a  country  clergyman,  was  born  about  the 
?04,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  In  1825  he  was  ordained 
I,  and  soon  after  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Rugby,  Warwickshire, 
;he  author  of  My  Brother^8  Grave,  and  other  PoemSf  1837 ;  The  Dream  of 
'jaya  of  the  English  Oiurch,  Ac,  1843;  Memoir  and  Poetical  Remaina  of 
m,  S.  Walker,  1862;  Alters,  Hearths  and  Graves,  1853.* 

3fy  BROTHER'S  GRAVE. 

Beneath  the  chanceVs  hallowed  stone. 

Exposed  to  every  rustic  tread, 
To  few,  save  rustic  mourners,  known, 

My  brother,  is  thy  lowly  bed. 
Few  words,  upon  thy  sough  stone  graven. 

Thy  name — thy  birth — thy  youm  declare — 
Thine  innocence — thy  hopes  of  heaven, 

In  simplest  phrase  recorded  there. 

*  *  *  *       .    * 

My  brother,  those  were  happy  days 

When  thou  and  I  were  cliildren  yet ! 
How  fondly  memory  still  surveys 

Those  scenes,  the  heart  can  ne'er  forget  I 


e  of  his  piecog  were  favoritos  with  tho 
.  Oifford,  of  the  Quarterly  Jfeview, — a 
y  lonient  jiidpe;  aud  Dr.  Moir  pro- 
I  him  '*  a  poet  of  elegant  mind  aud  con- 
e   pathetic  power."      Again,  he  saya, 


"  ITis  verses  on  his  brother's  graTe  are  particn- 
larly  striking;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
prototype  for  the  fine,  fresh  stansas  to  JUjf  Scot' 
tUh  Latsie." 
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Mv  Boiil  wn»  then,  to  thiiio  u     .    . 

t'n?iuin'il  bjdn.uostungW  ENuai    , 
Pmi?e  Bitiiletl  oii  each  imcloiidetf  bmi^ 

Mine  iio'er  will  be  «o  calm  ■). 
ITow  blilhelT  then  we  haJM  the  im 
\Vhidi  uxher'd  in  ttte  fiabbatb-dnrl 
llnw  lighllj  then  our  InaUKp*  trod 
Yciii  pnihway  to  Ihe  koiiw  At  Qoi  I 
Fnr  Aoul»,  in  whi>-h  nu  il&rk  ofltoo« 
Until  liiiUied  childhood's  innoceiK^ 
.    'I'fl  pUK  and  hnUow'd  A 


Wliid 


gill  I 


■ilfawnu 


I  fi-cl  iioi  n.(iv  «  llicn  I.fcUf— 
Tlic  Riiti^lunc  of  niy  L(«n  i*  t/er; 

Tiic  B|iirit  n.'K  is  phivngiJ  which  dr- 
Wiltiin  nif  in  (lieilftiA'rf  Ji"* 

Bill  ihou  wm  BriHtcli'.'  ■■      >)ruUi«r,  b 

In  all  ihy  ^lilelcn  in|„-  { 

One  Sabbath  raw  Ihoc  Di,k 

III  reverentjal  piety, —   .—        , 

|For  thildixh  fiialld  rori;i|7   i  ••  . 

'J'lio  next  bexm'd  bciglitlj  ,a  liif  grava..  j 

I  stood  not  by  thy  fevori9l»|b4d, 

1  look'd  nut  on  thy  gluitw  ejiv. 
Nor  gently  liiU'd  thy  acliinRftciui, 

Nur  riew'd  Ihy  dviiiij  agonT; 
1  ffU  not  what  my  parviiis  M't,— 

The  doubt— OiP  lorror— llie  ilixliw*  ;- 
Niir  vainly  for  my  ijf.ilier  kiiolt ; — 

My  soul  wai  uptaed  tiiitl  «rcli(hcdn«iMJ 
tjne  Wntenee  lold  me,  in  a  bnwtb, 
My  brotbiu'*  iUntsa  luid  his  d«aA  I 

I  drew  near  lo  my  fathcc'R  gata  j 
Ko  umilins  fitcee  met  mo  now  t 

1  pTilcr'd, — nil  was  dc»ohUe — 
Grief  xat  upon  my  mother*!!  brow; 

I  heard  her  hb  she  tira'd  me,  tigh ; 

A  tear  stood  in  my  futhcr'a  eyoi 

My  Illtle  brothen  ronnd  me  prcM^d. 

In  guy,  inithinking  chUdhoou  blea^d.. 

Lonu,  long  that  hmir  haa  pfio'd ;  bnt  V 

SiiBll  I  (brgi't  its  gloomy  scene  f 

hM, — and  thou  Brttt 


_.  .  .  .  ._M  have  pairfd  — ._^ 

Another  vii^Iim  by  Ibj^ridtl   . -" -^ 

Willi  thi-e  he  roamiv  sn  in&Ulbiik 
Hilt  not  more  pure  thu  tfaeehu 

niow'd  nrerehoth!  yournAwrM-' 
Divide  the  lipot  ye  loved  tlla  hi 
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And  that  dear  home,  which  wiw  youf^tth, 

O'erlooks  you  in  your  bed  of  earth. 

But  wlio  can  tell  what  blissful  shore  #-^ 

Your  angel-ppirits  wander  o*er! 

And  who  can  tell  what  raptures  high  \ 

Now  bless  vour  immortality !  x 

My  bovish  days  are  nearlv  gone; 

My  breast  i»  not  unsullied  now ; 
And  worldly  cares  and  woes  will  K)on 

Cut  their  deep  furrows  on  my  brow, — 
And  life  will  take  a  darker  huej^. 
From  ills  my  brother  nevef^^^iew : 
And  I  have  made  me  hot  m  friends, 

And  loved,  and  link'd  my  heart  with  others ; 
liut  who  with  niine  his  spirit  blends. 

As  mine  was  blended  with  my  brother's! 
When  years  of     .pture  glided  by, 

The  spH"  "  *b  uncloude<l  weather, 

Our  SOI''  ■   ,  and  thou  and  I, 

My  '  rew  in  love  together ; 

The  chan.  »ke  that  bound  us  then  ; 

AV'hen  shah         id  its  like  again? 


NEHES   TO    THEE.  MY  SCOTTISH  LASSIE, 

thee,  my  Scottish  lassie !  here's  a  hearty  health  to  thee  I 

eye  so  bright,  thy  form  so  light,  and  thy  step  so  firm  and  free; 

ine  artless  elegance,  and  all  thy  native  grace ; 

usic  of  thy  mirthful  voice,  ana  the  sunshine  of  thy  flace ; 

lilcless  look  and  speech  sincere,  yet  sweet  as  speech  can  be, — 

lealth,  my  Scottish  lassie  I  here's  a  hearty  health  to  thee  I 

thee,  my  Scottish  lassie!     Though  my  glow  of  youth  is  o'tr, 

once  I  felt  and  dream'd,  must  feel  and  dream  no  more ; 

le  world,  with  all  its  frosti?  and  storms,  has  chiU'd  my  soul  at  last, 

IS  with  the  foodful  looks  of  youthful  friendship  pass'd; 

ly  path  is  dark  and  lonely,  now,  o'er  this  world's  dreary  sea, 

leaith,  my  Scottish  lassie!  here's  a  hearty  health  to  thee! 

thee,  ray  Scottish  lassie !  though  I  know  that  not  for  me 

.•e  so  bright,  thy  form  so  light,  and  thy  step  so  firm  and  free ; 

lou,  with  cold  and  careless  looks,  wilt  often  paas  me  by, 

us  of  my  swelling  heart  and  of  my  wistful  eye; 

lou  wilt  wed  some  Highland  love,  nor  waste  one  thought  on  me, 

ealth,  my  Scottish  lassie!  here's  a  hearty  health  to  thee! 

Lhee,  my  S<  ottish  lassie !  when  I  meet  thee  in  the  throng 
youths  and  maidens  dancing  lightsomely  along, 
away  an  hour  or  twain,  still  gazing  on  thy  form, 
es  through  the  baser  crowd,  like  lightning  throngh  a  storm ; 
rhaps,  shall  touch  thy  hand,  and  share  thy  looks  of  glee, 
ice,  my  Scottish  lassie,  dance  a  giddy  dance  with  thee ! 

hee,  my  Scottish  lassie!  I  shall  think  of  thee  at  even, 
!e  its  first  and  fairest  star  come  smiling  up  through  heaven ; 
ir  thy  sweet  and  touching  voice  in  every  wind  that  grieyes, 
Is  from  the  abandon'd  oak  its  wither*d  autumn  leaTei ; 
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^t  and  life;  succeeded  by  Athens,  its  Rise  and  Fall, — "full  of  research  and 
^ndid  rhetoric."  Upon  the  coronation  of  Her  Majesty  Victoria,  in  1838,  he 
B  created  a  baronet,  "as  the  appropriate  representative  of  British  literature." 
*his  year  appeared  I/eifa,  or  the  Siege  of  Granada,  and  Calderon,  the  Courtier, 
vrorks  of  fiction  of  a  lighter  order;  which  were  followed  by  others,  entitled 
^ht  and  Morning,  Day  and  Night,  Lights  and  Shadotoa,  and  Glimmer  and  Gloom, 
^n  came  Zanoni,  a  tale  of  the  supernatural, — "  the  well-loved  work,"  as  ho 
Xb  it,  "of  his  mature  manhood."  In  1846  appeared  The  New  Timon;  and  in 
t^,  King  Arthur, — both  poems  of  considerable  merit.  His  next  novels  were — 
-«  Laat  of  the  Barons,  Harold,  and  Lucretia, 

3[e  now  entered  into  a  new  walk  of  fiction,  in  Mi/  Novel,  The  Cartons,  and 
^at  will  He  do  with  Itf — "  in  which  the  novelist,  turning  from  baser  ore,  has 
mjck  upon  a  vein  of  pure  and  lustrous,  gold,"^  and  given  us  works  far  in  ad- 
nce  of  his  early  productions.'  In  1862  he  published  A  Strange  Story,  which 
ft  t  appeared  in  All  the  Year  Round;  and  in  1863  he  gave  us  CaxUmiana,  or 
9oys  on  Life,  Literature,  and  Manners.  In  addition  to  all  these  works  of 
bjon,  plays,  poems,  and  essays,  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  has  contributed  numerous 
^cles  to  the  Westminster  and  Edinburgh  Review.  In  1841  he  wrote  A  His- 
"^eal  Remeio  of  the  State  of  England  at  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria;  and  in 
L5,  having  received  a  wonderful  renovation  of  his  own  health  at  a  water-cure 
«ibli8hment,  he  published  The  Confessions  of  a  Water  Patient 
Eiis  political  career,  if  not  so  marked  88  his  literary,  has  been  one  highly 
Citable  to  himself.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  entered  Parliament  as 
Mnber  for  St  Ives,  and  was  returned  at  other  times  from  other  places,  making 
ft  whole  term  of  service  about  fourteen  years,  down  to  1858,  when  he  became 
Xiember  of  the  Cabinet  (Colonial  Secretary)  under  the  Derby  administration. 
i.%  with  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby's  government  in  1859,  he  retired  from 
Eice  with  the  rest  of  his  colleagues.  Though  not  a  frequent  debater,  he  was 
Osidered  one  of  the  most  finished  speakers  in  the  House,  and  always  won 
I  earnest  and  respectful  attention. 

Ki  will  thus  be  seen  what  an  active  and  prolific  life  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyi- 
3*8  has  been.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  his  prodigious  industry  and 
luminousness  as  an  author :  for  he  has  given  to  the  world  more  than  forty 
fttinct  works,  most  of  them  originally  in  three  volumes.  In  every  department 
literature  which  he  has  attempted  ho  has  done  well, — in  most,  very  well: 
.1  it  is  upon  his  novels  that  his  fame  will  ultimately  rest,  and  these  will  ever 
"title  him  to  a  distinguished  place  in  English  literature.' 


Onlller. 
^  They  are  English  tttories,  "  uniting  the  clm- 
steristic«  of  town  and  country  life,  and  pre- 
kting  the  contmstd  of  national  character." 
*  **  No  one  has  been  more  succiHMful  tlian 
8  man  whom  a  hundred  thonmnd  rc'aden 
II  ma  the  fltfit  of  liring  novelists,  the  Prince 

Fiction,  the  great  modern  apostle  of  the 


Beautiful  and  the  True." —  WeslminsUr  Jlerino^ 
April,  1865. 

"It  can  hardly  be  doubte<l  that,  when  le- 
garded  with  candor  and  without  pn-judioo,  he 
is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  greater  and  finer 
intellects  of  his  day,  and  may  reasonably  urge 
pretensions  to  a  prominent  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  literary  fame." — QuarUrly  Review, 
April,  1865. 
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reBted    hiraself — from   a  wound   in   his  side   the  blood  trickled 

slowly  and  darkly  down,  drop  by  drop,  upon  the  stones  below ; 

-even  the  officers  of  law  shuddered  as  they  eyed  him ;  his  hair 

bristling — his   cheek  white — his   lips   drawn  convulsively  from 

his  teetn,  and  his  eyes  glaring  from  beneath  the  frown  of  agony 

lEnd  menace  in  which  yet  spoke  the  indomitable  power  and  lierce- 

.ness  of  the  man.     His  look,  so  fixed,  so  intense,  so  stern,  awed 

,  the  policeman ;  his  hand  trembled  as  he  fired,  and  the  ball  struck 

the  parapet  an  inch  below  the  sj)ot  where  Morton  knelt.     An  in- 

, distinct,  wild,  gurgling  sound — half  laugh,  half  yell — of  scorn 

and  glee,  broke  from  Gawtrey's  lips.     He  swung  himself  oij — 

near — near — nearer — a  yard  from  the  parapet. 

"  You  are  saved !"  cried  Morton ;  when  at  that  moment  a  volley 
burst  from  the  fatal  casement — the  smoke  rolled  over  both  the 
jugitives — a  groan,  or  rather  howl,  of  rage,  and  despair,  and 
.agony,  appalled  even  the  hardiest  on  whose  ear  it  came.  •  Morton 
^sprung  to  his  feet  and  looked  below.  He  saw  on  the  rugged 
itones,  far  down,  a  dark,  formless,  motionless  mass — the  strong 
^man  of  passion  and  levity — the  giant  who  had  played  with  life 
and  soul,  as  an  infant  with  the  baubles  that  it  prizes  and  breaks 
— was  what  the  Caesar  and  the  leper  alike  are,  when  all  clay  is 
without  God*8  breath — what  glory,  genius,  power,  and  beauty 
would  be  forever  and  forever,  if  there  were  no  God ! 

Nearly  seventeen  centuries  had  rolled  away  when  the  city  of 
Pompeii  was  disinterred  from  its  silent  tomb,  all  vivid  with  un- 
dimmed  hues ;  its  walls  fresh  as  if  painted  yesterday, — not  a  hue 
&ded  on  the  rich  mosaic  of  its  floors, — in  its  forum  the  half-fin- 
ished columns  as  left  by  the  workman's  hand, — before  the  trees 
in  its  gardens  the  sacrificial  tripod, — in  its  halls  the  chest  of 
treasure, — in  its  baths  the  strigil, — in  its  theatres  the  counter  of 
admission, — in  its  saloons  the  furniture  and  the  lamp, — in  its  tri- 
clinia the  fragments  of  the  last  feast, — in  its  cubicula  the  per- 
fumes and  the  rouge  of  faded  beauty, — and  everywhere  the  bones 
and  skeletons  of  those  who  once  moved  the  springs  of  that  minute 
yet  gorgeous  machine  of  luxury  and  of  life! 

In  the  house  of  Diomed,  in  the  subterranean  vaults,  twenty 
skeletons  (one  of  a  babe)  were  discovered  in  one  spot  by  the 
door,  covered  by  a  fine  ashen  duvst  that  had  evidently  been  wafted 
slowly  through  the  aperture  until  it  had  filled  the  whole  space. 
There  were  jewels  and  coins,  candelabra  for  unavailing  light,  and 
wine  hardened  in  the  amphorje, — vain  precautions  for  the  pro- 
longation of  agonized  life!  The  sand,  consolidated  by  damps, 
had  taken  the  forms  of  the  skeletons  as  in  a  cast ;  and  the  travel- 
ler may  yet  see  the  impression  of  a  female  neck  and  bosom  of 
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In  my  preservation  from  the  lion  and  the  earthquake,  be  taught 
me  to  behold  the  hand  of  the  unknown  God !  I  listened — believed 
-^adored !  My  own,  my  more  than  ever  beloved  lone  has  also 
embraced  the  creed!  a  creed,  Sallust,  which,  shedding  light  over 
this  world,  gathers  its  concentrated  glory,  like  a  sunset,  over  the 
next !  We  know  that  we  are  united  in  the  soul,  as  in  the  flesh, 
forever  and  forever  I  Ages  may  roll  on,  our  very  dust  be  dis- 
solved, the  earth  shrivelled  like  a  scroll,  but  round  and  round 
the  circle  of  eternity  rolls  the  wheel  of  life, — imperishable, — un- 
ceasing! And  as  the  earth  from  the  sun,  so  immortality  drinks 
happiness  from  virtue,  which  u  the  smile  upon  the  face  of  God! 
Visit  me,  then,  Sallust ;  bring  with  you  the  learned  scrolls  of 
Epicurus,  Pythagoras,  Diogenes;  arm  yourself  for  defeat,  and 
let  us,  amid  the  groves  of  Academus,  dispute,  under  a  surer  guide 
than  any  granted  to  our  fathers,  on  the  mighty  problem  of  the 
true  ends  of  life  and  the  nature  of  the  soul. 

OLYMPIC  FESTIVAL, 

If,  warmed  for  a  moment  from  the  gravity  of  the  historic  muse, 
we  might  conjure  up  the  picture  of  this  festival,  we  would  invoke 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  that  sacred  ground,  decorated 
with  the  profuscst  triumphs  of  Grecian  art, — all  Greece  assembled 
from  her  continent,  her  colonies,  her  isles, — war  suspended, — a 
sabbath  of  solemnity  and  rejoicing, — the  Spartan  no  longer  grave, 
the  Athenian  forgetful  of  the  forum, — the  high-born  Thessalian, 
— ^the  gay  Corinthian, — the  lively  gestures  of  the  Asiatic  Ionian; 
— suffering  the  various  events  of  various  times  to  confound  them- 
selves in  one  recollection  of  the  past,  he  may  see  every  eye  turned 
from  the  combatants  to  one  majestic  figure, — hear  every  lip  mur- 
muring a  single  name, — glorious  in  greater  fields ;  Olvmpia  itself 
is  forgotten.  Who  is  the  spectacle  of  the  day?  "Themistocles, 
the  conqueror  of  Salamis,  and  the  saviour  of  Greece!  Again, 
the  huzzas  of  countless  thousands  following  the  chariot-wheels 
of  the  competitors, — whose  name  is  shouted  forth,  the  victor 
without  a  rival? — it  is  Alcibiades,  the  destroyer  of  Athens! 
Turn  to  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  god,  pass  the  brazen  gates, 
proceed  through  the  columned  aisles, — what  arrests  the  awe  and 
wonder  of  the  crowd  ?  Seated  on  a  throne  of  ebon  and  of  ivory, 
of  gold  and  gems, — the  olive  crown  on  his  head,  in  his  right 
hand  the  statue  of  victory,  in  his  left,  wrought  of  all  metals,  the 
cloud-compelling  sceptre, — behold  tlie  colossal  masterpiece  of 
Phidias,  the  Homeric  dream  embodied,  the  majesty  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jove !  Enter  the  banquet-room  of  the  conquerors ;  to  whose 
verse,  hymned  in  a  solemn  and  mighty  chorus,  bends  the  listening 
Spartan  ? — it  is  the  verse  of  the  Dorian  Pindar !  In  that  motley 
and  glittering  space  (the  fair  of  Olvmpia,  the  mart  of  every 
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:oriou8  hypocrisy,  the  name  of  the  "friend  of  publicans  and 
iiiuKirs;"  these,  and  a  hundred  things  more,  which  crowd  those 
•oncisJC  memorials  of  love  and  sorrow  with  such  prodigality  of 
)eaiity  and  of  pathos,  will  still  continue  to  charm  and  attract 
ho  soul  of  humanity,  and  on  these  the  highest  genius,  as  well  as 
,lie  humblest  mediocrity,  will  love  to  dwell.     These  things  lisping 
nfancy  loves  to  hear  on  its  mother's  knees,  and  over  them  age, 
ivith  its  gray  locks,  bends  in  dovoutest  reverence.     No;  before 
:he  infidel  can  prevent  the  influence  of  these  compositions,  he 
uust  got  rid  of  the  Gospels  themselves,  or  he  must  supplant  them 
jy  fictions  yet  more  wonderful !     Ah,  what  bitter  irony  has  in- 
w'oluntarily  escaped  me!     But  if  the  last  be  impossible,  at  least 
he  Gospels  must  cease  to  exist  before  infidelity  can  succeed. 
Yc?y  before  infidels  can  prevent  men  from  thinking  as  they  have 
3ver  done  of  Christ,  they  must  blot  out  the  gentle  words  with 
A'hich,  in  the  presence  of  austere  hypocrisy,  the  Saviour  welcomed 
:hat  timid  guilt  that  could  only  express  its  silent  love  in  an  agony 
)f  tears ;  they  must  blot  out  the  words  addressed  to  the  dying 
jenitent,  who,  softened  by  the  majestic  patience  of  the  mighty 
lulferer,  detected  at  last  the  Monarch  under  the  veil  of  sorrow, 
ind  cast  an  imploring  glance  to  be  "remembered  by  Him  w^hen 
[le  came  into  His  kingdom ;"  they  must  blot  out  the  scene  in 
vhich  the  demoniacs  sat  listening  at  His  feet,  and  "in  their 
•ight  mind ;''  they  must  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  the  tears 
vhich  He  shed  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus, — not  surely  for  him 
vhom  He  was  about  to  raise,  but  in  pure  sympathy  with  the 
orrows  of  humanity, — for  the  myriad  myriads  of  desolate  mourners, 
vlio  could  not,  with  Mar}*",  fly  to  Him,  and  say,  "  Lord,  if  thou 
ladst  been  here,  my  mother,  brother,  sister,  had  not  died !"  they 
nust  blot  out  the  record  of  those  miracles  which  charm  us,  not 
»nly  as  the  proof  of  His  mission,  and  guarantees  of  the  truth  of 
Ii.s  doctrine,  but  as  they  illustrate  the  benevolence  of  His  cha- 
acter  and  are  types  of  the  spiritual  cures  His  gospel  can  yet 
)erform ;  they  must  blot  out  the  scenes  of  the  sepulchre,  where 
ove  and  veneration  lingered,  and  saw  what  was  never  seen  before, 
mt  sliall  henceforth  be  seen  to  the  end  of  time, — the  tomb  itself 
rradiated  with  angelic  forms,  and  bright  with  the  presence  of 
lim  "who  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light;"  they  must  blot 
ut  the  scene  where  deep  and  grateful  love  wept  so  passionately, 
nd  found  Him  unbidden  at  her  side,  type  of  ten  thousand  times 
en  thousand,  who  have  "sought  the  grave  to  weep  there,"  and 
ouud  joy  and  consolation  in  Him  "whom,  though  unseen,  they 
Dved;"  they  must  blot  out  the  discourses  in  which  He  took  leave 
f  his  disciples,  the  majestic  accents  of  which  have  filled  so  many 
cparting  S(mls  with  patience  and  with  triuuiph ;  they  must  blot 
ut  the  yet  sublimer  words  in  which  He  declares  himself  "the 
esurrection  and  the  life,'* — words* which  have  led  so  xxva.i!i^  wv\V- 
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LIFE. 


As  the  metaphysician  is  unable  to  tell  us  what  constitutes  the 
mind,  so  it  is  with  the  physiologist  with  reference  to  life.  His 
most  rigorous  analyses  have  totally  failed  to  detect  what  is  the 
precise  nature  of  that  mysterious  force — if  one  may  use  the  word 
— which  we  designate  by  the  word  "  Life !"  He  sees  its  infinitely 
varied  modes  of  existence  and  action ;  but  what  it  is  that  so  exists 
and  acts  is  now  as  completely  hidden  from  the  highly-trained  eye 
of  the  modern  physiologist  as  it  was  from  the  keen  and  eager  eye 
of  Aristotle.  *  *  *  And  as  man  has  hitherto  been  baffled  in 
all  his  attempts  to  discover  the  nature  of  life,  so  has  it  been  with 
him  in  respect  of  death.  The  awful  question  of  the  Almighty 
himself  to  Job  remains  unanswered  : — "  Have  the  gates  of  death 
been  opened  unto  theet  ar  hast  thou  seen  the  doors  of  the  shadow 
of  death  r 

FRUITS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

It  is  to  Christianity  alone  that  the  world  was  first  indebted  for 
those  noble  monuments  of  charity  and  mercy  which  are  to  be 
found  in  our  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  other  similar  institutions. 
Not  a  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found  among  the  refined  and  highly- 
cultivated  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Christian  agencies  now  at 
work  to  civilize  mankind  are  fed  direct  from  the  twin  founts  of 
inspiration  and  morality.  They  are  gradually  chasing  away  the 
tfhadows  of  ignorance  and  sensuality,  and  melting  the  manacles 
and  fetters  in  which  cruelty  and  vice  have  bound  mankind  for 
ages.  "  The  whole  world  will  be  Japhetized, — which,  in  religious 
matters,  means,  now  pre-eminently,  that  it  must  be  Christianized 
by  the  agency  of  the  Teutonic  element.  Japhet  holds  the  torch 
of  light,  to  kindle  the  heavenly  fire  in  all  the  other  families  of 
the  one  undivided  and  indivisible  human  race.  Christianity 
enlightens  only  a  small  portion  of  the  globe ;  but  it  will  advance, 
and  is  already  advancing,  triumphantly  over  the  whole  earth, 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  in  the  light  of  the  Spirit."*  That 
Christianity  has  a  vital  influence  over  individuals  and  the  nations 
which  they  compose.  The  presence  and  the  absence  of  it  are 
equally  recognized,  seen,  and  felt. 

DEATH  AT  THE   TOILET. 

"  Tis  no  use  talking  to  me,  mother;  I  will  go  to  Mn^.  P *s 

farty  to-night,  if  I  die  for  it, — that's  flat !     You  know  as  well  as 
do  that  Lieutenant  N is  to  be  there,  and  hc*s  going  to  leave 

town  to-morrow ;  so  up  I  go  to  dress." 


1  From  that  eminent  Pranian  statesman  and  philoeophical  writer,  Baron  C.  C.  J.  Bunscn, 
«lio  died  Movembrr  28, 18d0. 
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yfss  sitting  by  the  fire  in  their  little  parlor,  reading  some  book  of 
devotion — ^that  the  church-chimes  announced  the  first  quarter 
past  nine  o'clock  without  her  daughter's  making  her  appearance. 
The  noise  she  had  made  overhead  in  walking  to  and  fro  to  her 
drawers,  dressing-table,  <&c.  had  ceased  about  half  an  hour  ago, 
and  her  mother  supposed  she  was  then  engaged  at  her  glass,  ad- 
justing her  hair  and  preparing  her  complexion. 

"Well,  I  wonder  what  can  make  Charlotte  so  very  careful 

about  her  dress  to-night  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  J ,  removing  her 

eyes  from  the  book  and  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  fire.     "  Oh,  it 

must  be  because  young  Lieutenant  S is  to  be  there !     AVell, 

I  was  young  myself  once,  and  it's  very  excusable  in  Charlotte, — 
heigh-ho!"  She  heard  the  wind  howling  so  dismally  without, 
that  she  drew  together  the  coals  of  her  brisk  fire,  and  was  laying 

down  the  poker  when  the  clock  of church  struck  the  second 

quarter  alter  nine. 

"Why,  what  in  the  world  can  Charlotte  be  doing  all  this 
while  ?"  she  again  inquired.  She  listened. — "  I  have  not  heard 
her  moving  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  an  hour!  Til  call  the 
maid  and  ask."     She  rung  the  bell,  and  the  servant  api)oared. 

"  Betty,  Miss  J is  not  gone  yet,  is  she  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  I  took  up  the  curling-iruns 
only  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  as  she  had  put  one  of  her 
curls  out;  and  she  said  she  should  soon  be  reudv.  She's  burst 
her  new  muslin  dress  behind,  and  that  has  put  her  into  a  way, 
ma'am." 

"Go  up  to  her  room,  then,  IJetty,  and  see  if  she  wants  any 

thing;  and  tell  her  it's  half-past  nine  o'clock,"  said  Mrs.  J . 

The  servant  accordingly  went  up-stairs,  and  knocked  at  the  bed- 
room-door once,  twice,  thrice,  but  received  no  answer.  There 
was  a  dead  silence,  except  when  the  wind  shook  the  window. 

Could  Miss  J have  fallen  asleep?     Oh,  impossible!     She 

knocked  again,  but  unsuccessfully  as  before.  She  became  a  little 
flustered,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  opened   the   door  and 

entered.     There  was  Miss  J sitting  at  the  glass.     "  Why,  la, 

ma'am,"  commenced  Betty,  in  a  petulant  tone,  walking  up  to 

her,  "  here  have  I  been  knocking  for  these  five  minute.s,  and " 

Betty  staggered  horror-struck  to  the  bed,  and,  uttering  a  loud 

shriek,   alarmed   Mrs.  J ,  who   instantly  tottered  up-stairs, 

almost  palsied  with  fright.     Miss  J was  dead ! 

I  was  there  within  a  few  minutes ;  for  my  house  was  not  more 
than  two  streets  distant.  It  was  a  stormy  night  in  March  ;  and 
the  desolate  aspect  of  things  without — deserted  streets,  the  dreary 
howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  incessant  pattering  of  the  rain — 
contributed  to  cast  a  gloom  over  my  mind,  when  connected  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  awful  event  that  had  summoned  me  out, 
which  was  deepened  into  horror  by  the  spectacle  I  was  doomed 
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RICUARD  CHENEVIX  TRENCH,  D.D,,  1807- 


Eiis  eminent  theologian  and  scholar  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1807,  and 
luated  at  Cambridge  in  1829.  After  acting  as  curate  in  one  or  two  places 
linor  influence,  he  was  in  1847  appointed  Professor  of  Theology  in  King's 
ege,  London.  In  1856,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Buckfand,  he  was  nominated 
he  Deanery  of  Westminster,  the  duties  of  which  ho  discharged  with  the 
lest  acceptance  and  usefulness  until  the  death  of  Archbishop  Whately, 
,  when  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  that  prelate,  as  Archbishop  of 
lin.     Such  is  a  meagre  outline  of  his  outward  life. 

3  a  literary  man,  Dr.  Trench  has  been  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  suc> 
ful  of  the  present  century.  His  avowed  publications  number  more  than 
ity,  mostly  upon  theological  subjects.  His  first  literary  essays  were  in 
ry  : — Sabbat  ion;  Honor  NcalCf  and  other  Poems;  The  Story  of  Justin  Marii/r, 
;  Genoveva;  Poems  from  JEastem  Sources;  Elegiac  Poems,  1839-40;  and, 
e  recently.  Sacred  Poetry  for  Mourners.  His  chief  theological  writings 
-Notes  on  the  Miracles;  Notes  on  the  Parables;  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
trated  from  St.  Augustine  ;  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament ;  Commentary  on 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches^  &e.  But  it  is  in  the  department  of  philology, 
laps,  that  he  has  most  excelled,  as  it  is  certainly  that  by  which  he  is  best 
«rn ;  for  his  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Words  and  Lessons  in  Proverbs  are  golden 
tises,  which  have  had,  most  deservedly,  a  wide  circulation.  His  English 
and  Present,  Select  Glossary  of  English  Words,  and  On  Some  Deficiencies  in 
English  Dictionaries,  are  also  valuable  works  of  their  kind.  But  his 
ings  need  no  eulogistic  remarks:  few  are  more  thoughtful,  suggestive, 
fying,  ennobling;  as  the  following  brief  extracts  conclusively  show: — 

EARTH  A   PILGRIMAGE. 

To  feel  that  we  are  homeless  exiles  here ; 

To  listen  to  the  world's  discordant  tone, 

As  to  a  private  discord  of  our  own  ; 
To  know  tliat  we  are  fallen  from  a  sphere 
Of  higher  being,  pure,  serene,  and  clear, 

Into  the  darkness  of  this  dim  estate, — 

This  thought  may  sometimes  make  ug  desolate, 
For  this  we  mav  shed  many  a  secret  tear. 

But  to  mistake  our  dungeon  for  a  throne, 

Our  place  of  exile  for  our  native  land ; 

To  hear  no  discords  in  the  universe, 
To  find  no  matter  over  which  to  groan, — 

This,  (oh  that  men  would  rightly  understand !) 

ThisJ  seeming  ])etter,  were  indeed  far  worse. 


"THE  PATH   OF  THE  JUST" 

Weary  deserts  we  may  tread, 
A  dreary  labyrinth  may  thread, 
Through  darfc  ways  unfter  ground  be  led; 
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Best  friends  might  loathe  us,  if  wliat  thingH  perverse 

We  know  of  our  own  Helves,  they  also  knew ; 
Lord,  Holy  One !  if  Thou,  who  knowest  worse, 
Shouldk>t  loathe  uh  too ! 


LOST  OPPORTUNITIES, 

How  often  in  our  daily  life,  in  the  social  intercourse  which  we 

old  with  our  fellow-men,  if  we  will  not  bear  witness  for  Christ 

the  moment,  we  cannot  do  so  at  all !     If  we  will  not  throw 

wcirselves  into  the  gap  at  the  instant,  then,  while  we  are  delibe- 

f^tdng,  while  we  are  mustering  our  tardy  forces,  the  gap  is  closed, 

taid  it  becomes  impossible  for  us  to  do  at  all  what  we  would  not 

w>  at  once.     The  stream  of  conversation  flows  on,  and  cannot  be 

brought  back  to  the  point  where  it  then  was.     The  pernicious 

t&axim  was  left  unreproved,  the  word  dishonorable  to  God,  or 

ixijurious  to  His  servants,  to  His  truth,  was  sufiered  to  pass  by 

Vinrebuked :  and  it  must  continue  so  now ;  for  that  word  which 

"^e  would  not  speak  at  once,  we  cannot  now  speak  at  all.     We 

^ay  sleep  on  and  take  our  rest;  for  the  time  when  we  might 

^liave  served  God  and  the  cause  of  His  truth,  in  this  matter,  is 

Jast. 

THE   BEST  INTERPRETER    OF  SCRIPTURE. 

What  an  interpreter  of  Scripture  is  affliction !  How  many 
stars  in  its  heaven  shine  out  brightly  in  the  night  of  sorrow 
and  pain,  which  were  unperceived  or  overlooked  in  the  garish 
day  of  our  prosperity !  What  an  enlarger  of  Scripture  is  any 
other  outer  or  inner  event  which  stirs  the  depths  of  our  hearts, 
which  touches  us  near  to  the  core  and  centre  of  our  lives  I 

Trouble  of  spirit,  condemnation  of  conscience,  sudden  danger, 
strong  temptation, — ^when  any  of  these  overtake  us,  what  veils  do 
they  take  away,  that  we  may  see  what  hitherto  we  saw  not, — 
what  new  domains  of  God's  word  do  they  bring  within  our 
spiritual  ken !  How  do  promises  which  once  fell  flat  upon  our 
ears  become  precious  now,-*— psalms  become  our  own  *  *  * 
which  before  were  aloof  from  us!  How  do  we  see  things  now 
with  the  eye  which  before  we  knew  only  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear, — which  before  men  had  told  us,  but  now  we  ourselves  have 
found !  So  that  on  these  accounts,  also,  the  Scripture  is  fitted  to 
be  our  companion,  and  to  do  us  good  all  the  years  of  our  life. 

THE  POWER    OF  A    WORD,—"TRinULATION:' 

"  Iliads  without  a  Homer,"  some  one  has  called,  with  a  little 
exaggeration,  the  beautiful  but  anonymous  ballad  poetry  of 
Spain.  One  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  push  the  exaggera- 
tion  a  little  further  m  the  same  direction,  and  to  apply  the 
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of  other,  and  many  of  them  far  more  striking,  instances,  is  one 
well  deserving  to  be  followed  up.  Nothing,  I  think,  would  more 
strongly  bring  before  U3  what  a  new  power  Christianity  was  in 
the  world,  than  to  compare  the  meaning  which  so  many  words 
possessed  before  its  rise,  and  the  deeper  meaning  which  they  ob- 
tained so  soon  as  they  were  assumed  by  it  as  the  vehicles  of  its 
life, — the  new  thought  and  feeling  enlarging,  purifying,  and  en- 
nobling the  very  words  which  they  employed. 

THE  BEAUTY  AND  FORCE   OF  PROVERBS. 

What  warnings  do  many  proverbs  contain  against  unreason- 
able expectations, — against  a  looking  for  perfection  in  a  world 
of  imperfection,  and,  generally,  a  demanding  of  more  from  life 
than  life  can  yield !  We  note  very  well  the  folly  of  one  addicted 
to  this,  saying.  He  expects  better  bread  than  can  be  made  of  wheat ; 
and  the  Portuguese,  He  that  will  have  a  horse  witlwxd  fauU,  let 
him  go  afoot.  Again,  what  a  good  word  of  caution,  in  respect  of 
the  wisdom  of  considering  oftentimes  a  step  which,  being  once 
taken,  is  taken  forever,  lies  in  the  following  Russian  proverb : — 
Measure  thy  doth  ten  times;  thou  canst  cut  it  but  once.  And  in  this 
Spanish  the  final  issues  of  procrastination  are  well  set  forth : — 
JBy  the  street  of  ^^  By-and-bu  one  arrives  at  the  house  of  ^^  Never." 
And  here  is  a  word  which  we  owe  to  Italy,  and  which,  laid  to 
heart,  might  keep  men  out  of  lawsuits,  or,  being  in  them,  from 
refusing  to  accept  tolerable  terms  of  accommodation  : — The  robes 
of  lawyers  are  lined  with  the  obstinacy  of  suitors.  Other  words 
of  wisdom  and  warning — for  so  I  must  esteem  them — are  these : — 
this,  on  the  danger  of  being  overset  by  prosperity, — Every  thing 
rtiay  be  borne,  except  good  fortune;  or  of  forgetting  its  author, — In 
prosperity  no  altars  smoke :  this,  on  the  disgrace  which  will  sooner 
or  later  follow  upon  dressing  ourselves  out  in  intellectual  finery 
that  does  not  belong  to  us, —  Who  arrays  himself  in  other  men  s 
garments,  they  strip  him  in  the  middle  of  the  street:  he  is  detected 
and  laid  bare  when  and  where  detection  is  most  shameful.  And 
here  is  a  German  proverb  on  the  importance  of  knowing  one 
thing  well,  rather  than  many  things  ill : — The  mai<ter  of  one  trade 
will  stippart  a  wife  and  .seven  children;  the  master  of  seven  will 
not  siippart  himself. 

Of  the  same  miscellaneous  character,  and  derived  from  quar- 
ters the  most  diverse,  but  all  of  them  of  an  excellent  sense  or 
shrewdness,  are  the  following.  This  is  from  Italy, —  Who  sees  not 
the  bottom,  let  him  not  pass  the  water.  This  is  current  among  the 
free  blacks  of  Hayti, — Before  cro.mng  the  river,  do  not  curse  the 
crocodile's  mother;  that  is,  provoke  not  wantonly  those  in  whose 
power  you  presently  may  be.  This  is  Spanish, — Call  me  not 
^^  olive"  till  you  see  me  gathered;  being  nearly  parallel  to  our 
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L  a  few  years  have  been  enriched  by  hymns  from  his  volumes.    Such 
s  as  that  beginningi — 

**  1  lay  my  siua  on  Jeans  ;** 

I  at, — 

"  Thy  way,  not  mine,  0  Lord  ;"— 

▼e  as  long  as  the  language. 

following  piece,  taken  from  his  second  volume,  is  so  just  and  timely  a 
lension  of  mueh  that  is  called  poetry  of  the  present  day,  that  I  deem  it 
y  of  a  place  in  thii  volume. 

THE  TWO  PROPHETS, 

Wrap  thyself  up  in  night ;  speak  low,  not  loud ; 

Spread  shining  mist  along  a  solemn  page ; 
Be  like  a  voice,  half  heard  from  hollow  cloud, 

And  thou  shalt  be  the  prophet  of  the  age. 

Conceal  thy  thought  in  words ;  or,  better  still. 
Conceal  thy  want  of  thought ;  and  thou  shalt  be 

Poet  and  prophet,  sage  and  oracle, 
A  thing  of  wonder,  worship,  mystery. 

Coin  some  new  mystic  dialect  and  style. 

Pile  up  thy  broken  rainbows  page  on  page, 
With  dim  dissolving  views  the  eye  beguile, 

And  thou  shalt  be  the  poet  of  the  age. 

Old  bards  and  thinkers  could  their  wit^dom  tell, 
In  words  of  light  which  all  might  understand ; 

They  had  great  tningH  to  say,  and  said  them  well, 
To  far-otf  ages  of  their  listening  land. 

Such  was  old  Milton,  such  was  Bacon  wise, 

Suck  all  the  greatly  good  and  nobly  true ; 
Iligh  thoughts  were  theirs,  kin  to  the  boundless  skied^ 

But  words  translucent  as  the  twilight  dew. 

Be  ever  like  earth's  greatest,  truest,  soundest, 

Be  like  the  prophets  of  the  prophet-land ; 
Be  like  the  Master, — simplest  when  profoundest ; 

Speak  that  thy  fellow-men  may  understand. 

Old  streams  of  earth,  sing  on  in  happy  choir  I 
Old  sea,  roll  on  your  bright  waves  to  the  shore ; 

Tune,  ancient  wind,  tune  your  still  cunning  lyre. 
And  sing  the  simple  song  you  sung  of  yore  I 

Dear  arch  of  heaven,  pure  veil  of  lucid  blue, 

Star-loving  hills,  immovable  and  calm, 
Fresh  fields  of  earth  and  undefil^d  dew, 

Chant,  as  in  ages  past,  your  glorious  psalm. 

I  love  the  ringing  of  your  child-like  notes. 

The  music  of  your  warm  transparent  song ; 
And  my  heart  throbs,  as  blithely  o'er  me  floats 

Your  endless  echo,  sweet  and  glad  and  young. 
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kcd  contrast  to  some  of  Byron's  poetry,  the  moral  tone  of  all  that  Mrs.  Nor- 
has  written  is  pure  and  elevated.     Her  poetic  powers,  naturally  of  a  high 
;r,  have  been  greatly  cherished  and  improved  by  education  and  culture, 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  best  models. 

he  following  beautiful  verses  are  addressed  by  Mrs.  Norton  to  hor  to  whom 
hf  8  dedicated  her  poems : — 

TO    THE  DUCHESS  OF  SUTHERLAND. 

Once  more,  my  harp  I  once  more,  although  I  thought 

Never  to  wake  thy  silent  strinjra  again ; 
A  wandering  dream  thy  gentle  chords  have  wrought, 

And  my  sad  heart,  which  long  hatli  dwelt  in  pain, 
Soars  like  a  wild  bird  from  a  cypress  bough 
Into  the  poet's  heaven,  and  leaves  dull  grief  below  I 

And  unto  thee — the  beautiful  and  pure — 

Whose  lot  is  cant  amid  that  busy  world 
Where  only  sluggish  Dulness  dwells  secure, 

And  Fancy's  generous  wing  is  faintly  furl'd ; 
To  thee — whose  friendship  kept  its  equal  truth 
Through  the  most  dreary  hour  of  my  imbitter'd  youth — 

I  dedicate  the  lay.    Ah  I  never  bard, 

In  days  when  poverty  was  twin  with  song, 
Nor  wandering  harper,  lonely  and  ill-starr'd, 

Cheer'd  by  some  castle's  chief,  and  harbor'd  long ; 
Not  Scott's  "  Last  Minstrel,"  in  his  trembling  lays, 
Woke  with  a  warmer  heart  the  earnest  meed  of  praise : 

For  easy  are  the  alms  the  rich  man  spares 

To  sons  of  Genius,  by  misfortune  bent ; 
But  thou  gav'st  me,  what  woman  seldom  dares, 

Belief — in  spite  of  manv  a  cold  dissent — 
W^hen,  slander'd  and  malign'd,  I  stood  apart 
From  those  whose,  bounded  power  hath  wrimg,  not  crush'd,  my  heartt 

Thou,  then,  when  cowards  lied  away  my  name, 

And  Bcoff'd  to  see  me  feebly  stem  the  tide ; 
When  some  were  kind  on  whom  I  had  no  claim, 

And  some  forsook  on  whom  my  love  relied. 
And  some,  who  might  have  battled  for  my  saJce, 
Stood  off  in  doubt  to  see  what  turn  the  world  would  take, — 

Thou  gav'st  me  that  the  poor  do  give  the  poor. 

Kind  words,  and  holy  wishes,  and  true  tears ; 
The  loved,  the  near  of  kin  could  do  no  more ; 

Who  changed  not  with  the  gloom  of  varying  years. 
But  clung  the  closer  when  I  stood  forlorn, 
And  blunted  Slander's  dart  with  their  indignant  scorn. 

For  they  who  credit  crime  are  they  who  feel 

Their  own  hearts  weak  to  unresisted  sin ; 
Memory,  not  judgment,  prompts  the  thoughts  which  steal 

Cer  minds  like  these,  an  easy  faith  to  win ; 
And  tales  of  broken  truth  are  still  believed 
Most  readily  by  those  who  have  tliemselves  deceived. 
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Little  they  think  witli  what  dull  anxious  eves, 

Nor  b^  what  nerveless,  tliin,  and  trembling  hands, 
The  devious  mingling  of  tliO!»e  various  dyes 

Were  wrought  to  answer  Luxury's  commands: 
But  the  day  cometh  when  the  tired  shall  rest, — 
Where  weary  Lazarus  leans  his  head  on  Abraham's  breast  I 

COMMON  BLE&SINOS. 

Those  "  common  blesjiings"  !    In  this  checker'd  scene 

How  little  thanksgiving  ascends  to  God ! 
Is  it,  in  truth,  a  privilege  so  mean 

To  wander  witn  free  footsteps  o'er  the  sod, 

See  various  blossoms  paint  the  valley  clod, 
And  all  things  into  teeming  beauty  burst  ? 

A  miracle  as  great  as  Aaron's  rod. 
But  that  our  senses,  into  dulneas  nurst. 
Recurring  Custom  still  with  Apathy  hatn  curst. 

Thev  who  have  rarest  joy,  know  Joy's  true  measure ; 

They  who  must  suffer  value  Suffering's  pause ; 
They  who  but  seldom  taste  the  simplest  pleasure, 

Kneel  oftenest  to  the  Giver  and  the  Cause. 

Heavy  the  curtains  feasting  Luxury  draws, 
To  hide  the  sunset  and  the  silver  night ; 

While  humbler  hearts,  when  care  no  longer  gnaws, 
And  some  rare  holiday  permits  delight. 
Lingering,  with  love  woula  watch  that  earth-enchanting  sight 

HOPEy  DESPAIR. 

Is  then  Despair  the  end  of  all  our  woe  ? 
Far  off  the  angel  voices  answer.  No ! 
Devils  despair,  for  they  believe  and  tremble  j 
But  man  believes  and  hopes.    Our  griefs  resemble 
Each  other  but  in  this :— -Grief  comes  from  heaven ; 
Each  thinks  his  own  the  bitterest  trial  given ; 
Each  wonders  at  the  sorrows  of  his  lot, 
His  neighbor's  su^rings  presently  forgot, 
Though  wide  the  difference  which  our  eyes  can  see 
Not  only  in  grief's  kind,  but  its  degree. 
Gkxi  grants  to  some  all  joys  for  their  possession ; 
Nor  loss,  nor  cross,  the  favor'd  mortal  mourns ; 
While  some  toil  on,  outside  those  bounds  of  blessing, 
Whose  weary  feet  forever  tread  on  thorns. 
But  over  all  our  tears  God's  rainbow  bends ; 
To  all  our  cries  a  pitying  ear  He  lends ; 
Yea,  to  the  feeble  sound  of  man's  lament, 
How  often  have  His  messengers  been  sent  I 
No  barren  glory  circles  round  His  throne. 
By  mercies  errands  were  His  angels  known : 
Where  hearts  were  heavy,  and  wnere  eyes  were  dim, 
There  did  the  brightness  radiate  from  Him. 
God's  pity,  clothed  in  an  apparent  form, 
Starr'd  with  a  polar  light  tne  human  storm. 
Floated  o'er  tossing  seas  man's  sinking  bark, 
And  for  all  dangers  built  one  sheltering  ark. 
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Heart  of  the  People  1    Working  men  1 

Marrow  and  nerve  of  human  powers ; 
Who  on  your  stordj  backs  sustain 

Through  streaming  time  this  world  of  ours; 
Hold  by  that  title. — ^which  proclaims 

That  ye  are  unoismay'd  and  strong, 
Accomplishing  whatever  atms 

May  to  the  sons  of  earth  belong. 

Yet  not  on  ye  alone  depend 

These  offices,  or  burdens  fall ; 
Labor,  for  some  or  other  end, 

Is  lord  and  master  of  us  alL 
The  high>bom  youth  from  downy  bed 

Must  meet  the  mom  with  horse  and  hount 
While  industry  for  daily  bread 

Pursues  afresh  his  wonted  round. 

With  all  his  pomp  of  pleasure,  he 

Is  but  your  working  comrade  now, 
And  shouts  and  winds  his  horn,  as  ye 

Mi^ht  whistle  by  the  loom  or  plough; 
In  vam  for  him  has  wealth  the  use 

Of  warm  repose  and  careless  joy, — 
When,  as  ye  labor  to  produce, 

He  strives^  as  active,  to  destroy. 

But  who  is  this,  with  wasted  frame. 

Sad  si^  of  vi^r  overwrought? 
What  toil  can  this  new  victim  claim  7 

Pleasure,  for  pleasure's  sake  besought 
How  men  would  mock  her  flaunting  shows 

Her  golden  promise,  if  they  knew 
What  weary  work  she  is  to  those 

Who  have  no  better  work  to  do  I 

And  he  who  still  and  silent  sits 

In  closed  room  or  shadv  nook, 
And  seems  to  nurse  his  iole  wits 

With  folded  arms  or  open  book^ — 
To  things  now  working  in  that  mmd 

Your  children's  children  well  may  owe 
Blessings  that  hope  has  ne'er  defined, 

TUl  from  his  busy  thoughts  they  flow. 

Thus  all  must  work :  with  head  or  hand, 

For  self  or  others,  good  or  ill : 
Life  is  ordain'd  to  bear,  like  land, 

Some  fruit,  be  fallow  as  it  will : 
Evil  has  force  itself  to  sow 

Where  we  deny  the  healthy  seed ; 
And  all  our  choice  is  this, — ^to  grow 

Pasture  and  grain,  or  noisome  weed. 

Then  in  content  possess  your  hearts, 

Unenvions  of  each  other's  lot; 
For  those  which  seem  the  easiest  parts 

Have  travail  which  ye  reckon  not : 
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I  sat  beneath  the  elm-tree, 

I  watchM  the  long,  long  shade, 
And  as  it  grew  still  longer, 

I  did  not  feel  afraid ; 
For  I  listenM  for  a  footfall, 

I  liBten'd  for  a  word, — 
Bat  the  beating  of  mj  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

He  came  not, — no,  he  came  not, — 
The  night  came  on  alone, — 

The  little  stars  sat,  one  bj  one. 
Each  on  his  golden  throne ; 


The  evening  air  passed  by  mj  cheek. 
The  leaves  above  were  stirr'd, — 

But  the  beating  of  mv  own  heart 
Was  all  the  sound  1  heard. 

Fast  silent  tears  were  flowing, 

When  something  stood  behind,— 
A  hand  was  on  my  shoulder, 

I  knew  its  touch  was  kind : 
It  drew  me  nearer, — ^nearer, — 

We  did  not  speak  one  word. 
For  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts 

Was  all  the  sound  we  heard. 


THE    WORTH   OF  HOURS, 

Believe  not  that  your  inner  eye 
Can  ever  in  just  measure  try 
The  worth  of  hours  as  they  go  by ; 

For  every  man's  weak  sel^  alas  I 
Makes  him  to  see  them  while  they  pass 
As  through  a  dim  or  tinted  glass ; 

But  if  in  earnest  care  you  would 
Mete  out  to  each  its  part  of  good, 
Trust  rather  to  your  af^er-mood. 

Those  surely  are  not  fairly  spent, 
That  leave  your  spirit  bow'd  and  bent 
In  sad  unrest,  ana  ill  content. 
»  »  «  »  « 

So  should  we  live,  that  every  hour 
May  die,  as  dies  the  natural  flower, — 
A  self-reviving  thing  of  power ; 

That  every  thought  and  every  deed 
May  hold  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good,  and  future  meed ; 

Esteeming  sorrow,  whose  employ 
Is  to  develop,  not  destroy. 
Far  better  than  a  barren  joy. 


ALFRED    TENNYSON,  1809- 


Alfred  Tennyson,  the  present  poet-laureate  of  England,  is  the  son  of  Rev. 
G.  C.  Tennyson,  a  rector  in  Somerely,  Lincolnshire,  and  was  bom  in  1809.  He 
went  through  the  usual  routine  of  a  university  education  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  since  then  has  lived  a  life  of  retirement^  There  is  nothing 
particularly  eventful  in  his  biography ;  and  beyond  a  very  small  circle,  it  is 
said,  he  is  seldom  seen.    In  1830  he  first  appeared  as  an  author,  by  publishing 


^  He  lires  in  rather  a  reclaie  manner,  in 
the  Ule  of  Wight,  and  haa  Utaly  (1866)  oom- 
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plained  how  much  he  it  annoyed  by  imperti- 
nent intrudera. 


As  a  p<»et,  Toniiys«jn,  like 
in  most  cuised,  the  wliole  tn 
most  of  bis  minor  pieces,  and 
are  truly  beautiful  in  diction 
upon  the  heart,  and  impart  in 
— it  must  be  acknowIe<lged  th 
and  enigmatical.*    It  often  re 
reading,  to  see  the  writer's  me 
fied  that  you  are  rights    Noa 
Will  it  abide  its  century  V    T 
second,  to  instruct;  and  how  o 
is  not  clearly  and  easily  intelli 

1  The  new  iiiecei  were — Lady  CJnrt 
Vert,  Jtorte  a" Arthur,  LiKk$Uy  Hall, 
The  Lord  of  Burleigh.  4c. 

«  The  SQliJect  of  The  Prinrrss  rcirt 
certain  philosophical  princ«'M.  whu  f<> 
collefce  of  women,  to  be  e<liicut«nl  in  }ii 
tempt  fur  the  male  Hex.  TIiU  r«>v:il  <-Ii 
of  "women's  rights"  huii  lMH«ti  iH'tmtli 
nelghboriuK  pnnoe;  and  the  poi't.  ax 
the  character  of  thif  prin<*p,  iiiirniti>K  t 
"As  a  poem,"  says  Mr.  31<>ir.  "H»  I 
and  faults  are  so  incxtricalily  inlorwo« 
Die  latter  are  so  friaring  and  mHiiy.  tt 
sincere  admirer  of  the  genln-*  of  Teni 
could  almost  wish  it  had  r«'mHini>d  un^ 
I  admit  the  excellence  of  particular  pr 
but  it  has  neither  general  harmony  of 
nor  BUHtained  merit  of  i'Xt>cutii)n.'' 

*  This  it  a  tnl>uto  to  hin  (lo|tHrted 
Arthur  II.  Ilallam,  a  von  of  thv  n*] 
historian,  to  whom  he  wa«  bound  b, 
endearing  ties,  and  who  whs  on  tbo  j 
marrying  the  ptN-t's  sister,  whi-n  ♦•" 
and  diwi.    t»  — 
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But,  while  our  convictions  of  the  truth  compel  us  to  write  thus  of  some  of 
nnjson's  poetry,  we  rejoice  to  add  that  every  thing  he  has  written  is  on  the 
le  of  purity  and  Christian  truth;  that  it  tends  to  elevate,  refine,  and  im- 
ove;  that  it  is  as  full  of  nobleness  as  it  is  of  beauty;  and  that,  moreover,  the 
thor  himself,  by  his  private  worth  and  virtues,  has  endeared  himself  to  the 
arts  of  his  countrymen,  and,  indeed,  to  all  who  know  of  him,  in  a  degree 
at  has  been  rarely  equalled  in  the  history  of  literature. 


A'EW- YEAR'S  EVE. 

If  you're  waking  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear, 

For  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year. 

It  is  the  last  New-year  that  I  shall  ever  see. 

Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i'  the  mould  and  think  no  more  of  me. 

To-night  I  saw  the  sun  set :  he  set  and  left  behind 
The  good  old  year,  the  dear  old  time,  and  all  my  peace  of  mind ; 
And  the  New-year  's  coming  up,  mother,  but  I  shall  never  see 
The  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

Last  May  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers:  we  had  a  merry  day: 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  they  made  me  Queen  of  May ; 
And  we  danced  about  the  May-pole  ana  in  the  hazel  cop^e, 
Till  Charles's  Wain  came  out  above  the  tall  white  chimney-tops. 

There's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills :  the  frost  is  on  the  pane : 
I  onlv  wish  to  live  till  the  snow-drops  come  again : 
I  wifih  the  snow  would  melt  and  the  sun  come  out  on  high : 
I  long  to  see  a  flower  so  before  the  day  I  die. 

The  building  rook  '11  caw  from  the  windy  tall  elm-tree. 

And  the  tufted  plover  pipe  along  the  fallow  lea. 

And  the  swallow  'ill  come  back  again  with  summer  o'er  the  wave, 

But  I  shall  lie  alone,  mother,  within  the  mouldering  grave. 

Upon  the  chancel-casement,  and  upon  that  grave  of  mine. 
In  the  early,  early  morning  the  summer  sun  '11  shine. 
Before  the  red  cock  crows  from  the  farm  upon  the  hill, 
When  you  are  warm-asleep,  mother,  and  all  the  world  is  still. 

When  the  flowers  come  again,  mother,  beneath  the  waning  light 
You'll  never  see  me  more  in  the  long  gray  fields  at  night ; 
When  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer  airs  blow  cool, 
On  the  oat-grass  and  the  sword-grass,  and  the  bulrush  in  the  pooi. 

You'll  bury  me,  my  mother,  just  beneath  the  hawthorn  shade. 
And  you'll  come  sometimes  and  see  me  where  I  am  lowly  laid. 
I  shall  not  forget  you,  mother,  I  shall  hear  you  when  you  pass, 
With  your  feet  above  my  head  in  the  long  and  pleasant  grass. 

I  have  been  wild  and  wayward,  but  you'll  forgive  me  now ; 
You'll  kiss  me,  my  own  mother,  upon  my  cheek  and  brow ; 
Nay,  nay,  yon  must  not  weep,  nor  let  your  grief  be  wild. 
You  should  not  fret  for  me,  mother, — you  have  another  child. 

If  I  can  I'll  come  again,  mother,  from  out  my  resting-place ; 
Though  you'll  not  see  me,  mother,  I  shall  look  upon  your  face ; 
Though  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall  hearken  what  you  say, 
And  be  often,  often  with  you  when  you  think  Fm  far  away. 
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Good-night  I  good-nif^ht  I  when  I  hare  said  good-ni^i  fi>r  ercnnoi% 
And  jou  Bee  me  earned  out  from  the  threshold  of  £e  dxHst, 
Don't  let  Effie  come  to  see  me  till  my  grave  be  growing  green: 
She'll  be  a  better  child  to  you  than  ever  I  havelieoi. 

She'll  find  my  garden-tools  upon  the  granary  floor: 
Let  her  take  'em :  they  are  hers :  I  shall  never  garden  more: 
But  tell  her,  when  I'm  gone,  to  train  the  roee-bush  that  I  set 
About  the  parlor-window  and  the  box  of  mignonette. 

Good-night,  sweet  mother !  call  me  before  the  day  is  bom. 

All  night  I  lie  awake,  but  I  fall  asleep  at  mom ;  ~       '     — 

But  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year, 

So,  if  you're  waking,  call  me,  call  me  early,  mother  dear. 


BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK, 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  ntter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

Oh,  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 
That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play! 

Oh,  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 
That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  I 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 

But  oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  I 

Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea  I 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


TUB  LORD   OF  BURLEIGH, 


In  her  ear  he  whispers  gayly, 

"  If  my  heart  by  signs  can  tell. 
Maiden,  i  have  watch'd  thee  daily. 

And  I  think  thou  lov*8t  me  well." 
She  replies,  in  accents  &inter, 

"  There  is  none  I  love  like  thee." 
He  is  but  a  landscape-painter. 

And  a  village  maiden  she. 
He  to  lips,  that  fondly  falter, 

Prenscs  his  without  reproof; 
Leads  her  to  the  village-altar. 

And  thev  leave  her  father's  roof. 
"  I  can  make  no  marriage  present ; 

Little  can  I  give  my  wife : 
Love  will  make  our  cottage  pleasant. 

And  I  love  thee  more  t£an  life." 
They  by  parks  and  \odgea  ^m^ 

See  the  lordly  castleR  «^«kT\d*. 


Summer  woods,  about  them  blowing. 

Made  a  murmur  in  the  land. 
From  deep  thought  himself  he  roosea, 

Says  to  ner  that  loves  him  well, 
'^  Let  us  see  these  handsome  booses 

Where  the  wealthy  nobles  dwell" 
So  she  goes,  by  him  attended, 

Hears  him  lovingly  converse, 
Sees  whatever  fair  and  splendid 

Lay  betwixt  his  home  and  here; 
Parks  with  oak  and  chestnut  sbadj, 

Parks  and  order'd  gardens  great, 
Ancient  homes  of  lora  and  lady, 

Built  for  pleasure  and  for  state. 
All  he  shows  her  makes  him  dearer: 

Evermore  she  seeras  to  gate 
CVEivVaX^UaiOSe  growing  nearer,  [d^j* 
^\visc^^«^  Xrwos^  ^^if^  «$^  their 


\ 
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j^.^^^ut  she  will  love  him  truly ! 
_1*^  He  shall  have  a  ch' 


^" 


cheerful  home; 

^he  will  order  all  things  duly, 

When  beneath  his  roof  they  come. 

lus  her  heart  rejoices  greatlv, 

Till  a  gateway  she  discerns' 
With  armorial  bearings  stately, 

And  beneath  the  gate  ehe  turns ; 
Sees  a  mansion  more  majestic 

Than  all  those  she  saw  before ; 
Many  a  eallant  gay  domestic 

Bows  before  him  at  the  door. 
And  they  speak  in  gentle  murmur, 

When  they  answer  to  his  call, 
While  he  treads  with  footsteps  firmer. 

Leading  on  from  hall  to  hall. 
And,  while  now  she  wonders  blindly, 

Nor  the  meaning  can  divine. 
Proudly  turns  he  round,  and  kindly, — 

"  All  of  this  is  mine  and  thine !" 
Here  he  lives  in  state  and  bounty, 

Lord  of  Burleigh,  fair  and  free ; 
Kot  a  lord  in  all  the  county 

Is  80  great  a  lord  as  he. 
All  at  once  the  color  flushes 

Her  sweet  face  from  brow  to  chin : 
Ab  it  were  with  shame  she  blushes, 

And  her  spirit  changed  within. 
Then  her  countenance  all  over 

Pale  again  as  death  did  prove ; 
Bat  he  clasp'd  her  like  a  lover, 

And  he  cheer'd  her  soul  with  love. 
So  she  strove  against  her  weakness. 

Though  at  times  her  spirits  sank ; 


Shaped  her  hearty  with  woman's  meek- 
ness, 

To  all  duties  of  her  rank : 
And  a  eentle  consort  made  he. 

And  her  gentle  mind  was  such, 
That  she  grew  a  noble  lady. 

And  the  people  loved  her  much. 
But  a  trouble  weigh'd  upon  her, 

And  perplex'd  her  night  and  mom, 
With  the  burden  of  an  honor 

Unto  which  she  was  not  bom. 
Faint  she  grew,  and  ever  fainter, 

As  she  murmured,  "Oh,  that  he 
Were    once    more    that    landscape- 
painter 

Which    did  win    my  heart    from 
me!" 
So  she  drooped  and  droop*d  before 
him. 

Fading  slowly  from  his  side : 
Three  fair  children  first  she  bore  him. 

Then,  before  her  time,  she  died. 
Weeping,  weeping  late  and  early, 

Walking  up  and  pacing  down. 
Deeply  mourn'd  the  Lord  of  Burleigh, 

Burleigh-house  by  Stamford-town. 
And  he  came  to  look  upon  her. 

And  he  look'd  at  her,  and  said, — 
"  Bring  the  dress,  and  put  it  on  her. 

That  she  wore  when  she  was  wed." 
Then  her  people,  softly  treading. 

Bore  to  earth  her  body,  drest 
In  the  dress  that  she  was  wed  in. 

That  her  spirit  might  have  rest  I 


THE  SLAIN    WARRIOR, 

Home  they  brought  the  warrior  dead : 
She  nor  swoon'd  nor  utter'd  cry : 

All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 
"  She  must  weep,  or  she  will  die." 

Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low, 
Call'd  nim  worthy  to  be  loved. 

Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe ; 
Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place, 
Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept, 

Took  the  face-cloth  from  the  face ; 
Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 

Bose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 
Set  his  child  upon  her  knee ; 

Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears  :- 
"  Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee." 


iX^      ».»\^A   BBIJ      ^^  I 


Blow  I  let  us  lie 
Blow,  bugle,  aiie 

()  love,  they  die 
They  faint  on 

ChiT  echocfl  roll  i 
And  grow  fore 

IMoyr,  bugle,  blov 

And  answer  echo 

It  is  difficult  to  make  sclectionfl 
represent  it ;  for  one  must  needs  r 
The  following,  however,  are  some  ol 
pleasure  by  themselves.    In  speak i 
lego  with  his  departed  friend,  he  tl; 


The  path  by  which 
Wiiich  led  bv  tra 
Through  four  rw< 

From  flower  to  flow 

And  we  with  singin 
And,  crown'd  wit 
From  April  on  tc 

And  glad  at  heart  f 

But  where  the  path 
To  slant  the  fifth 
As  we  doscendwl, 

Tliere  sat  the  Shade 
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When  I  contemplate,  all  alone, 
The  life  that  had  been  thine  below, 
And  fix  my  thoughts  on  all  the  glow 

To  which  thy  crescent  would  have  g^wn ; 

I  see  thee  sitting  crown'd  with  good, 
A  central  warmth  diffiisine  bliss 
In  glance  and  smile^  and  clasp  and  kiss, 

On  all  the  branches  of  thy  blood ; 

Thy  blood,  my  friend,  and  partly  mine; 
For  now  the  day  was  drawing  on, 
When  thou  shouldst  link  thy  life  with  one 

Of  mine  own  houee,  and  boys  of  thine 

Had  babbled  "  Uncle"  on  my  knee ; 
But  that  remorseless  iron  hour 
Made  cyprem  of  her  orange-flower, 

Despair  of  Hope,  and  earth  of  thee. 

I  seem  to  lAeet  their  least  desire, 
To  clap  their  cheeks,  to  call  them  mine. 
I  see  their  unborn  faces  shine 

Beside  the  never-lighted  fire. 

I  see  myself  an  honor'd  guest, 
Thy  partner  in  the  flowery  walk 
Of  letters,  gonial  table-talk. 

Or  deep  dispute,  and  graceful  jest : 

While  now  thy  prasperous  labor  fills 
The  lips  of  men  with  honest  praise. 
And  sun  by  sun  the  happy  days 

Descend  below  the  golden  hiUs 

With  promise  of  a  mom  as  fair ; 
And  all  the  train  of  bounteous  hours 
Conduct,  by  paths  of  growing  powers^ 

To  reverence  and  the  silver  hair ; 

Till  slowly  worn  her  earthly  robe. 
Her  lavish  mission  richly  wrought, 
I-«aving  great  legacies  of  thougnt, 

Thy  spirit  should  ud\  from  off  the  globe ; 

What  time  mine  own  might  also  flee, 
As  link'd  with  thine  in  love  and  fate, 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  dolorous  strait 

To  the  other  shore,  involved  in  thee. 

Arrive  at  last  the  blessed  goal. 
And  He  that  died  in  Holv  Land 
Would  reach  us  out  the  sKining  hand. 

And  take  us  as  a  single  soul. 

What  reed  was  that  on  which  I  leant? 
Ah  I  backward  fancy  I  wherefore  wake 
The  old  bitterness  again,  and  break 

The  low  beginnings  of  content ! 


My  spirit  Ls 

Thcv  haunt 
Jnia«,'iiiaii 
Tiic  ineiiK 

The  conscicr: 

But  when  (Ij. 
And  doubt 
They  can  l 

And  hear  tlie 


/  nuUed/or  the  Irai 

J  nfin^  with  groo„i6 

To  watch  the  three  U 

-L  he  cUifs  ancient  le 

JNotonJy  we,  the 

^ew  men,  that  in  t 

X7  Pojm  the  past, 

^t  nghts  and  wron 

And  loathed  to  see 

l>id  more,  and  tmdt 

ihe  woman  of  a  th< 

Godiva,  wife  to  tJiat 

in  Coventry;  for  wl 

Upon  hi«  town,  and 

Their  children,  clan: 

Wie  8onL'ht  lier  lord. 

About  the  halJ,  amo, 

ilia  beard  a  foot  bofo 
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So  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind, 
As  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  and  blow, 
Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour, 
Till  pity  won.    She  sent  a  herald  forth, 
And  bade  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  all 
The  hard  condition ;  but  that  she  would  loose 
The  people ;  therefore,  as  they  loved  her  well. 
From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace  the  street, 
No  eye  look  down,  she  passing ;  but  that  all 
Should  keep  within,  door  shut,  and  window  barr'd. 

Then  flea  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  Uiere 


moon 

Half  dipt  in  cloud :  anon  she  shook  her  head. 
And  showered  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee ; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste ;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reached 
The  gateway ;  there  she  found  her  palfrey  trapt 
In  purple  blazon'd  with  armorial  gold. 

Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity : 
The  deep  air  listen'd  round  her  as  she  rode. 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for  fear. 
The  little  wide-mouth'd  heads  upon  the  spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see:  the  barking  cur 
Made  her  cheek  flame :  her  palfrey^s  footfall  shot 
Light  horrors  through  her  pulses :  the  blind  walls 
Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes ;  and  overhead 
Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared :  but  she 
Not  less  through  all  bore  up,  till,  last,  she  saw 
The  white-flower'd  elder-thicket  from  the  field 
Gleam  through  the  Gothic  archways  in  the  wall. 

Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with  chastity : 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth. 
The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come. 
Boring  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear, 
Peep'd, — but  his  eyes,  before  they  had  their  will, 
Were  shriveird  into  darkness  in  his  head, 
And  dropt  before  him.     So  the  Powers,  who  wait 
On  noble  deeds,  cancelled  a  sense  misused ; 
And  she,  that  knew  not,  pass'd :  and  all  at  once. 
With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the  shameless  noon 
Was  clash'd  and  hammer'd  from  a  hundred  towers, 
One  after  one :  but  even  then  she  gainM 
Ifer  bower ;  whence  reissuing,  robed  and  crown'd. 
To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  tlie  tax  away, 
And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name. 


MARTLY  FARQUIIAR    TUPPER,  1810 

tlARTiN  Farquhar  Tupper  is  the  son  of  a  London  surgeon,  and  was  bom  in 
it  city  in  1810.  After  taking  his  degree  at  Oxford,  he  entered  at  Lincoln'n 
1,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised  as  a  barrister. 
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nnd  hanlrnin;;  olVri-l:«  of  avaricr 
intori'?t  aiii]  jiltru<'tl«»n. 

Thr  same  year  ^IS-U)  Mr.  Tup 
volume  I'ach, — nain«.'lv,  Jfcart,  n 
— lK»th  hi>;hly  Bubaervieiit  to  the 
nnd  vice  in  their  appropriate  c 
entitled  A  Thoutmnd  LiTXfjt, — a  lit 
on  various  Hubjectd,  written  in  a  v 
JialfadM/or  the  Times  on  White  ^k 
Sonmts:    .JSsop    Smith's  Ridat  at 
Stephen  Langton ;  LyricH  of  the  Hen 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  :  Patcrfamil 
work  is  liiilcigh:  his  Life,  and  Jh'nth 

Mr.  Tup|»er  is  most  known  by  hi^ 
mneh  sound  practi«'al  wistlom.  Ihou 
some  parts  rather  inflated.     His  ])n) 

OF  roi 

Equal  is  the  govcniment  of  hoavon 
And  ju8t  the  eviTla^ting  law  that  h; 
For  verily  on  all  things  else  broodc 
That  childinh  man  may  be  taught  i 
"Wherefore,  ye  that  have  enough,  er 
"Wherefore,  daughters  of  aflluenw,  i 
Take  the  good  with  the  evil,  for  ye 
And  none  may  choose  or  refuw  the 
The  {MMir  man  rejoioeth  at  his  toil,  j 
(*»mtent  with  present  goo<1,  he  Uwkt 
Tiie  rieh  man  lancruish«**-  - '  ' 
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'cr  is  seldom  innocent,  and  envy  is  Uie  yoke-fellow  of  eminence ; 
L  the  rust  of  the  misei^s  riches  wasteth  Ida  soul  as  a  caiiker. 
poor  man  counteth  not  the  cost  at  which  such  wealth  hath  been  purchased ; 
would  be  on  the  mountain's  top  without  the  toil  and  travail  of  the  climbing, 
equity  demandeth  recompense;  for  high-place,  calumny  and  care; 
state,  comfortless  splendor  eating  out  the  neart  of  home ; 
warrior-f&me,  dangers  and  death ;  for  a  name  among  the  learned,  a  spirit 

overstrained ; 
honor  of  all  kinds,  the  goad  of  ambition ;  on  every  acquirement,  the  tax 

of  anxiety, 
that  would  change  with  another,  must  take  the  cup  as  it  is  mix'd : 
erty,  with  largeness  of  heart ;  or  a  full  purse,  with  a  sordid  spirit ; 
doni,  in  an  ailing  body ;  or  a  common  mind,  with  health ; 
liness,  with  man s  scorn;  or  the  w^eloome  of  the  mighty,  with  guilt ; 
uty,  with  a  fickle  heart ;  or  plainness  of  face,  with  aifection. 
so  hath  Pi'ovidence  determined,  that  a  man  shall  not  easily  discover 
ningled  good  or  evil,  to  quicken  his  enw  or  abhorrence, 
old  man  or  a  fool  must  he  be  who  would  change  his  lot  with  another ; 
ere  a  fearful  bargain,  and  mercy  hath  lovingly  refused  it; 
we  know  the  worst  of  ourselves,  but  the  secrets  of  another  we  see  not ; 
I  better  is  certain  bad,  than  the  doubt  and  dread  of  worse. 

;  and  strong  and  opportune  is  the  moral  rule  of  God. 

e  in  its  times,  firm  in  its  judg^enta  equal  in  the  measure  of  its  gifts : 

men,  scanning  the  surface,  count  the  wicked  happy, 

heed  the  compensating  peace  which  gladdeneth  the  good  in  Ids  afflictions: 
y  see  not  the  frightful  dreams  that  crowd  a  bad  man  s  pillow, 
e  wreathed  adders  crawling  round  his  midnight  conscience ; 
y  hear  not  the  terrible  suggeptions  that  knock  at  the  portal  of  his  will, 
looking  to  wipe  away  from  life  the  one  weak  witness  of  the  deed ; 
y  know  not  the  torturing  suspicions  that  sting  hLs  panting  breast, 
L»n  the  clear  eye  of  i^enetration  quietly  readcth  off  the  truth. 
?wi8e  of  the  good  what  know  they  ?  the  memories  bringing  pleasure, 
ned  in  the  heart  of  the  benevolent,  and  glistening  from  his  eye ; 

calm  self-justifying  reason  that  establisheth  the  upright  in  his  purpose; 

warm  ana  gushing  bliss  that  fioodeth  all  the  thoughts  of  the  religious. 
»y  a  beggar  at  the  cross-way,  or  gray-hair'd  she{)herd  on  the  plain, 
h  more  of  the  end  of  all  wealth  than  hundreds  who  multiply  tlie  means. 


FORGIVE  AND  FORGET. 

When  streams  of  unkindness,  as  bitter  as  gall. 

Bubble  up  from  the  heart  to  the  tongue, 
And  Meekness  is  writhing  in  torment  and  thrall. 

By  the  hands  of  Ingratitude  wrung, — 
In  the  heat  of  injustice,  unwept  and  unfair. 

While  the  anguisli  is  festering  yet. 
None,  none  but  an  angel  or  God  can  declare, 

"  I  now  can  forgive  and  forget." 

But,  if  the  bad  spirit  \»  chased  from  the  heart, 
And  the  lips  are  in  penitence  steeped. 

With  the  wrong  so  repented  the  wrath  will  depart, 
Though  scorn  or  injustice  were  heap'd : 

For  the  be^^t  compensation  is  paid  for  all  iU, 
When  the  cheek  with  contrition  is  wet, 


Ami  mind  pha' 

>ViiiIetIioe(otlr 

And  sliow  thee 

Kemeinber  thv  fo 

iotAfercyha(h8 
i^«  swift  to  fo 

I^rood  not  on  in«n 

I'orthoiiartim 
^  o«int  not  their  «u, 

J^or  thou  art  unl 
^^'J'i  If  ai[  thy  han 

^'J,  who  MoiiJd  not 
^>orJearn  toforg 

Yw,  yes ;  Jet  a  man 
p/.^,*l»Hk  to  rec^'i, 
For  thns  on  his  hea< 

And  IieartH  tliat  are 

As  a  nurse  on  her 

<->7r  W  that,  onee  I 

An(J  whis|)er,  For^ 


ART  III  u   I 

at  Trioitv  r*,;,:.:  "r  «""'7'«t«n,l  l.i, 
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the  character  of  the  first,  in  iIa  depth  and  beauty  of  thought  and  purity  of 
style.  Indeed,  few  bookfl  can  be  more  safely  and  warmly  commended  for 
pleasant  and  profitable  reading  than  FrUtuh  in  CounciL 


C0NTENT3fENT, 

Fit  objects  to  employ  the  intervals  of  life  are  among  the  greatest 
aids  to  contentment  that  a  man  can  possess.  The  lives  of  many 
persons  are  an  alternation  of  the  one  engrossing  pursuit,  and  a 
sort  of  listless  apathy.  They  are  either  grinding  or  doing  nothing. 
Now,  to  those  who  are  half  their  lives  fiercely  busy,  the  remain-* 
ing  half  is  often  torpid  without  quiescence.  A  man  should  have 
some  pursuits  which  may  be  always  in  his  power,  and  to  which 
he  may  turn  gladly  in  his  hours  of  recreation.  And  if  the  intel- 
lect requires  thus  to  be  provided  with  perpetual  objects,  what 
must  it  be  with  the  affections  ?  Depend  upon  it,  the  most  fatal 
idleness  is  that  of  the  heart ;  and  the  man  who  feels  weary  of  life 
may  be  sure  he  does  not  love  his  fellow-creatures  as  he  ought. 

• 

OUR  PLEASURES, 

Let  us  be  hearty  in  our  pleasures  as  in  our  work,  and  not  think 
the  gracious  Being  who  has  made  us  so  open-hearted  to  delight 
looks  with  dissatisfaction  at  our  enjoyments,  as  a  hard  taskmaster 
might,  who  in  the  glee  of  his  slaves  could  see  only  a  hindrance 
to  their  profitable  working.  And  with  reference  to  our  indi- 
vidual cultivation,  we  may  remember  that  we  are  not  here  to 
promote  incalculable  quantities  of  law,  physic,  or  manufactured 
goods,  but  to  become  men ;  not  narrow  pedants,  but  wide-seeing, 
mind-travelled  men.  *  *  *  Our  poor  and  arid  education  has 
often  made  time  hang  heavy  on  our  hands,  given  opportunity  for 
scandal,  occasioned  domestic  dissension,  and  prevented  the  just 
enjoyment  we  should  have  had  of  the  gifts  of  nature.  More 
large  and  general  cultivation  of  music,  the  fine  arts,  of  manly 
and  graceful  exercises,  of  various  minor  branches  of  science  and 
natural  philosophy,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  enhance  greatly  the 
pleasure  of  society ;  and  mainly  in  this,  that  it  will  fill  up  that 
want  of  something  to  do  besides  talking  which  is  so  grievously 
felt  at  present. 

ART  OF  LIVING    WITH   OTHERS. 

In  the  first  place,  if  people  are  to  live  happily  together,  they 
must  not  fancy,  because  they  are  thrown  together  now,  that  all 
their  lives  have  been  exactly  similar  up  to  the  present  time,  that 
they  started  exactly  alike,  and  that  they  are  to  be  for  the  future 
of  the  same  mind.  A  thorough  conviction  of  the  difference  of 
men  is  the  great  thing  to  be  assured  of  in  social  knowledge :  it  is 

CO* 


with  others,  n»)t  to  ri<lici 
(juoslion  thi'ir  resolves,  n 
tlieir  proceedings,  and  to 
than  ours, — are  all  basec 
Himplc  fact  that  they  ar 
people  who  have  taken  on 
large  in  any  society.     !No 
with  another  who  was  i\\\ 
were  kindly  and  just  crit'n 
the  glasses  of  a  niieroM'op 
their  prototypes,  are  very 
brought  before  them  in  the 
One  of  the  most  provokin 
to  is  that  which  may  be  call 
I  been  consulted,'*  "  Had  v< 
will,"  and  such  short  scraji 
us  of  dissertations  which  wc 
which  we  cannot  call  to  min 
is,  not  to  let  familiarity  s\v 
have  a  habit  of  saying  to  th( 
we  say  about  strangers  bchi 
however,  where  real  politen 
mostly  think  it  would  be  suj 
or,  rather,  speak  out  more  j) 
courteously  than  you  do  to  s 


nnowKrxa. 


7ir, 


from  them  as  from  those  whom  you  my  tlirown  together  with  on  the 
Journey.  I  reckon  tliis  advantage  to  be  so  great,  that  I  should 
oe  inclined  to  say  that  you  often  got  more  from  your  companions 
in  travel  than  from  all  you  come  to  see.  People  imagine  they 
are  not  known,  and  that  they  shall  never  meet  again  with  the 
same  company, — which  is  very  likely  f-o ;  they  are  free  for  the 
time  from  the  trammels  of  their  businej^s,  profession,  or  calling ; 
the  marks  of  the  harness  begin  to  wear  out ;  and,  altogether,  they 
talk  more  like  men  than  slaves  with  their  several  functions 
hanging  like  collars  round  their  necks.  An  ordinary  man  on 
travel  will  sometimes  talk  like  a  great  imaginative  man  at  home, 
for  such  are  never  utterly  enslaved  by  their  functions.  Then  the 
diversities  of  character  you  meet  with  instruct  and  delight  you. 
The  variety  in  language,  dros,  behavior,  religious  ceremonies, 
mode  of  life,  amusements,  arts,  climate,  government,  lays  hold 
of  your  attention  and  takes  you  out  of  the  wheel-tracks  of  your 
everyday  cares.  He  must,  indeed,  be  either  an  angel  of  con- 
stancy and  perseverance,  or  a  wonderfully  obtuse  Caliban  of  a 
man,  who,  amidst  all  this  change,  can  maintain  his  private  griefs 
or  vexations  exactly  in  the  same  place  they  held  in  his  heart 
while  he  was  packing  for  his  journey.  The  change  of  language 
is  alone  a  great  delight.  You  pass  along,  living  only  with  gentle- 
men and  scholars ;  for  you  rarely  detect  what  is  vulgar  or  inept 
in  the  talk  around  you.  Children's  talk  in  another  language  is 
not  childish  to  you ;  and,  indeed,  every  thing  is  literature,  from 
the  announcement  at  a  railwav-station  to  the  advertisements  in  a 
newspaper.  Read  the  Bible  in  another  tongue,  and  you  will  per- 
haps find  a  beauty  in  it  you  have  not  thoroughly  appreciated 
for  years  before. 


ROBERT  BROWNING,  1812- 


Ix  no  book  that  pretends  to  represent  the  literature  of  England  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  should  the  name  of  Robert  Browning  bo  omitted.  Ho  was  born 
in  1812,  in  Caraberwell,  a  suburb  of  London,  and  was  educated  at  the  London 
University.  The  drama  of  Paracelsus,  published  in  1836,  first  brought  him 
into  notice.  This  was  followed,  in  18:{7,  by  Strafford,  an  Historical  Tragedy; 
and  this  by  Sordello,  in  1840.  From  1842  to  1846  he  published  a  series  of 
poems,  entitled  Jkils  and  Pomegranates.  In  1846  he  was  married  to  the  cele- 
brated poetess,  Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett.  In  1850  he  published  Christmas  Eve, 
Easier-Day,  and  Pippa  Passes  ;  in  1835,  Men  and  Women,  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems;*  and  in  1864,  Dramatis  Personce,    After  his  marriage,  Mr. 


1  A  iympathetic  critic  nays  that  thwe  pocin«, 
**for  depth  and  subtlety  of  conception,  pro- 
foniid  analysis  of  the  hntnnn  mind  in  \tn  mmt 


delicate  and  imparaionod  conditionn.  and  at>- 
stract  Bpccnlative  insight,  are  unHurpnsHed  in 
the  EngliHh  language.*'— Ohambkrs's  Enff.  Lit. 
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Browning  resided  principally  at  Florence;  but  upon  the  death  of  hiflvifeb« 
returned  to  Loudon,  where  he  now  lives. 

Mr.  Browning  is  a  highly-finished  scholar,  and,  besides  poetry,  has  epeciallj 
cultivated  the  art«  of  music  and  painting,  in  which  he  ia  said  to  exceL  That  he 
is  also  a  genuine  poet  wc  would  not  deny;  but  most  of  his  poetry  is  of  a  cha- 
racter 80  exceedingly  subtle  and  abstruse  that  it  never  can  become  popular. 
It  has  been  said  in  his  praise — if  it  be  praise — that  he  writes  only  for  "the  in- 
tellectual few."  But  infinitely  better  does  it  seem  to  us  so  to  write  as  to  pl««fle, 
delight,  and  instruct  the  great  mass  of  men  and  women,  as  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  and  Pope^  and  Cowper  and  Goldsmith  and  Campbell  have  done,  than  ts 
be  the  author  of  thousands  of  such  works  as  Bordello  or  the  I>ramfaiia  BtnwaJ 
The  one  is  like  a  fitful  blaze,  that  flares  up  suddenly  in  a  small  circle,  and  soon 
disappears ;  the  others,  like  a  bright  and  steady  light,  that  throws  its  benignaal 
rays  around  the  horizon,  shining  on  and  on  through  successiTO  ages :  the  ona 
will  be  read  and  praised,  temporarily,  by  a  few,  and  then  pass  into  comparatire 
neglect  and  forgetfulness ;  the  others  will  continue  to  give  profit  and  delight 
to  millions,  through  all  time,  wherever  tlie  English  language  is  known. 


PARACELSUS  OX  HIS  DEATH-BED* 


i 


8CB!CS  :—A  ctU  in  Ou  HospiUd  of  St.  SdbaUian,  at  Salsburg,  IMl. 

Paracehui,  and  hit  friend  ITeMus. 


CBAMJLCtKMM  i—Anmbtt, 


Fest.  No  change !    The  weary  night  is  wellnigh  spent, 
The  lamp  burns  low,  and  throngh  tne  caacment-hars 
Gray  monung  glimmers  feebly, — ^yet  no  change  I 
Another  night,  and  still  no  sigh  has  stirr'd 
That  fallen  discolor'd  mouth,  no  pang  relit 
Those  fix'd  eyes,  quench'd  by  the  decaying  body, 
Ijike  torch-iiame  choked  in  dust :  while  all  beside 
\Va.s  breaking,  to  the  last  they  held  out  bright. 
As  a  stronghold  where  life  intrench'd  itself; 
But  thev  are  dead  now, — very  blind  and  dead, 
lie  will  drowse  into  death  without  a  groan ! 


^  ''Since  Popo  and  plain  flenxe  went  out,  and 
Shellfiy  and   the  sbwntli  Leavun  came  in." — 

CIIARLK8    Kl.NCHLET. 

*To  me  (and  It  may  he  IVom  my  own  ob- 

tusencfis)  mucti  of  Mr.  Browning's  poetry  in 

altogether  unintelli>;ib1o;    hia  meaning  and 

ainiB  seeming    lilce  Uratiano>  reaaoiM, — ^"aa 

two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  biwhcls  of 

riiaff:    you   hIiuII   Beck  all  day  ere  you   find 

them,  and,  when  you  have  lound  them,  they 

are  not  worth  the  search.''    In  tliis  my  opi- 

nii»n  long  ago  entertained,  I  am  glad  to   be 

fortifle<l  l«y  an  admirable  article  in  the  Edin- 

hurffh  Rpvifw  of  Octulwr,  18W,  of  which  I  will 

quote  a  few  lines: — "The  nge  now  appearri  to 

!»e  ripe  fi»r  wnne  Theory  of  thf  Obxcurt,  which^ 

like  1>o|h>'m  litmouH  Treutite  on  Bathos,  or  the 

Art  of  Sinkhu/  in  Poetrt/,  might  bo  copiously 

•IIUHtrated  from  the  works  of  contem|M>rary 

;>oetH.  and  afford  at  lea!*t  a  warning  to  the 

young  aspirant  for  the  honors  of  verae.    For 

»uch  a  book,  Mr.  Browning's  volumes  would 

form  an  inezhaaatlblQ  mint  of  examploe;  and  | 


the  laat  vo1nm«  which  be  baa  published  U  pff* 
baps  richer  than  any  that  have  preceded  it  la 
materials  for  such  a  purpoae."  Again  ^-''U 
WMi  said  of  an  eminmt  lawyer  that  hs  vrets 
hi«  opinions  in  three  difli»rent  kinds  of  iuM* 
writing,— one  which  h«  and  hia  clerk  co«M 
road,  another  which  onlj  ha  himself  coaM 
decipher,  aiui  a  third  which  neither  b«  rur 
anybody  else  could  make  rmt ;  and  Inte  fimlbr 
categories  are  we  oompelled  to  parrel  <Mit  tk» 
poems  of  the  Ihxtmatit  I^rtomm  of  Mr.  Bruvit- 
ing."  Read  that  fine  piece  upon  Thr  T— 
Prophft$^  by  Horatiiu  Bonar.  page  00. 

*  The  moral  thesia  of  J\nracHrtu  (and  thi«  if 
to  us  the  most  readable  of  all  Mr.  Brovoinir^ 
works)  seems  to  lie  the  storj  of  one  staitiaH 
out  in  life  in  the  eager  parauit  after  know 
ledge.  But  the  hero  of  toe  poem  kama  M 
the  defeat  of  bis  plana  and  the  disappoiotmnt 
of  his  hopes,  that  the  perfNrt  man  is  o>4  s!I 
Arcu/,-— that  k«art  la  abaolatdij  nnciasBT?  sal 
that  tliere  can  be  no  troa  hai^ncM  aitlMi 
•adearoring  lu  maka  otittia  kappj. 


BROWNING.  Ill 

My  Aureole ! — my  forgotten,  riiin'd  Aureole ! 

The  days  are  gone, — are  gone  I     How  grand  thou  wert : 

And  now  not  one  of  those  who  struck  thee  down — 

Poor,  glorious  spirit — concerns  him  even  to  stay 

And  satisfy  hiniself  his  little  hand 

Could  turn  God's  image  to  a  livid  thing. 

Another  night,  and  yet  no  change  I    'Tis  much 

That  I  should  sit  by  him^  and  bathe  his  brow, 

And  chafe  his  hands, — 'tis  much ;  but  he  will  sure 

Know  me,  and  look  on  me,  and  speak  to  me 

Once  more, — but  only  once  I    His  hollow  cheek 

Look'd  all  night  long  as  though  a  creeping  laugh 

At  his  own  state  were  just  about  to  break 

From  the  dying  man :  my  brain  swam,  my  throat  swell'd, 

And  yet  I  could  not  turn  away.    In  truth. 

They  told  me  how,  when  first  brought  here,  he  seem'd 

Resolved  to  live, — to  lose  no  faculty ; 

Thus  striving  to  keep  up  his  shatter'd  strength, 

Until  they  bore  him  to  this  stifling  cell ; 

When  straight  his  features  fell, — an  hour  made  white 

The  flush'd  face  and  relax'd  the  quivering  limb ; 

Only  the  eye  remain'd  intense  awnile, 

As  though  it  recognized  the  tomb-like  place ; 

And  then  he  lay  as  here  he  lies. 

Ay,  here ! 
Here  is  earth's  noblest,  nobly  garlanded, — 
Her  bravest  champion,  with  his  well-won  meed, — 
Her  befit  achievement,  her  sublime  amends 
For  countless  generations,  fleeting  £utt 
And  follow'd  by  no  trace ; — the  creature-god 
She  instances  when  angels  would  dispute 
The  title  of  her  brood  to  rank  with  them — 
Angels,  this  is  our  angel  I — those  bright  forms 
We  clothe  with  purple,  crow^n  and  call  to  thrones. 
Are  human,  but  not  his :  those  are  but  men 
Whom  other  men  press  round  and  kneel  before, — 
Those  palaces  are  dwelt  in  by  mankind ; 
Higher  provision  is  for  hira  you  seek 
Amid  our  pomps  and  glories :  see  it  here  I 
Behold  earth's  paragon  I     Now,  raise  thee,  clay ! 

God !    Thou  art  Love !    I  build  my  faith  on  that ! 

Even  as  I  watch  beside  thy  tortured  child, 

Unconscious  whose  hot  tears  fall  fast  by  him, 

So  doth  thy  right  hand  &:uide  us  through  the  world 

Wherein  we  stumble.    God  I  what  shall  we  say  ? 

How  has  he  sinn'd  ?    How  else  sliould  he  have  done? 

Surely  he  sought  thy  prau*e, — thy  praise,  for  all 

He  might  be  busied  by  the  task  so  much 

As  to  forget  awhile  its  proper  end. 

Dost  thou  well,  Lord  ?    Thou  canst  not  but  prefer 

That  I  should  range  myself  upon  his  side," — 

How  could  he  stop  at  every  step  to  set 

Thy  glory  forth  ?    Hadst  Thou  but  granted  him 

Succe»s  thy  honor  would  have  crown'd  success, 

A  halo  round  a  star.    Or,  say  he  err'd, — 

Save  him,  dear  God ;  it  will  be  like  thee :  bathe  him 


ju>crve<i  for  n)e;  , 

-V)i,  licuakot..'     .Vi 

Utlnm  l,„t  know  i 
j,-.  Sa.,-  su,.  » 

T,,  stay  ».i,j,         __ 
lcs„«,  you  know  ,-, 

;1,7""  «?>•'.;<,  an  a 

^j^<-'U-  *t«  a  strange  t 
And  now  that  i;^/',,, 

<'»''u  in  f  1,0  thick  of  t 

»>  itii  IIS  caretT.    Th,- 
i^^-'V^'S^^JIx-at.^. 

v""  Ills  u  dead, .  J 

M mute  bv  mi„ute  he  i. 

V  ,  'x""'<"i'SH  life.-the 
A"  I>rei.aration8  not  c^,^ 
I  turn  new  knowlJi' ~" 
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Dickens,  was  in  the  government  service  there ;  and  after  the  conclosion  of  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  1815,  he  retired  upon  a  pension,  and  occupied  himself  in 
reporting  for  the  London  press,  in  which  he  was  assisted  hy  his  son,  who  soon 
distinguished  himself  in  this  line,  and  became  connected  with  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  In  the  columns  of  this  paper  he  first  gave  evidence  of  his  talents, 
in  the  livelj  esssTS,  Sketches  of  English  Life  and  Charmetcr,  which  afterwards 
(1836)  appeared  as  Sketches,  by  Boz,^  The  success  of  this  first  effort  was  so  de- 
cided, that  one  of  the  firm  of  Chapman  A  Hall,  booksellers,  proposed  to  him  to 
write  a  story  after  the  same  manner.  Thus  originated  the  famous  Pickicirk 
Tttpers,  which  at  once  gave  him  rank,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  as  the 
most  popular  of  English  novelists,  and  may  be  considered  as  marking  an  era 
in  our  literature,  as  it  was  '*the  first  of  a  series  of  fictitious  works  exhibiting 
the  life  and  manners  of  Ihe  middle  and  lower  classes,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  had  scarcely  any  exponent"  His  next  work  was  Nicholas  Nickleby*  (gene- 
pally  considered  his  best),  graphically  describing  scenes  of  modem  English  life, 
and  especially  aiming  at  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  practised  in  the  cheap 
•ehools  in  Yorkshire.  About  this  time  he  was  engaged  as  editor  of  Bcntley's 
Miscellany,  to  the  pages  of  which  he  contributed  the  story  of  Oliver  Twisty — 
laying  bare  some  of  the  lowest  and  vilest  forms  of  London  life.  Then  fol- 
lowed Master  Mumphrejfs  Clock,  containing  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  and  Bar- 
maby  Budge,  In  the  former  of  these,  in  the  character  of  Little  Kelly,  he  first 
exhibited  his  wonderful  power  in  painting  child-life  and  child-thought  in  a 
■tyle  of  beauty  and  pathos  that  has  never  been  surpassed;  in  tho  second  ho 
depicts  the  "Gordon  riots"  in  London.  Soon  after  this  appeared,  Mr.  Dickens 
came  over  to  our  country  and  travelled  pretty  extensively  through  it:  on  his 
return  he  published  American  Notes  for  General  Circulation.^  His  next  work, 
Martin  Chuzzleunt,  was  upon  the  same  general  theme,  and  is  considered  tho 
greatest  of  his  humorous  works  since  the  Pickwick  Papers. 

About  this  time  Dickens  went  to  Italy,  where  he  stayed  a  year.  On  his  re- 
turn home,  in  1845,  the  Daily  News  was  started  under  his  editorial  auspices, 
and  to  its  columns  he  contributed  the  sketches  called  Pictures  of  Italy.  But  the 
position  was  not  congenial  with  his  tastes,  and  ho  soon  withdrew  from  it  and 
returned  to  his  own  loved  walk.  Dombey  and  Son,  the  story  of  a  purse-proud 
merchant,  appeared  in  1847  ;  David  Cb/jpcr/ft'/t/,  depicting  the  career  of  a  young 
literary  man  struggling  up  to  fame,  in  1849;  Bleak  House,  founded  on  tlio 
miseries  of  a  suit  in  Chancery,  in  1853;  Little  Dorritt,  the  story  of  a  young  girls 
devotion  to  a  father  in  prison  for  deNt,  in  1856;  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  in  IS.VJ; 
Great  Expectations,  in  lb61 ;  and  Our  Mutual  Friend,  in  1«65.  In  1850  he  startod 
JIouAchold  Words, — a  weekly  perio<lical  which  was  enriched  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  some  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day,  and  which  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion in  1859.  The  next  year  succeeded  All  the  Year  Bound,  similar  in  i)luu 
and  form:  this  is  still  published  (18GC),  and  has  a  very  large  circulation. 


>  It  is  said  that  Bom  vthh  m  little  •ister's  cor- 
mption  of  the  name  ot  hor  younger  brother, 
Mtuu-Jt^  and  that  Dickenu  always  called  hiniself 
by  that  name. 

s  Id  tho  mean  time  he  had  marrivd  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.Quorgti  littgarth,  a  luuttic  writer  and 
critic. 

s  In  theno  Notfj  there  arc  many  mlstnkoM 
and  many  blunders,  and  some  of  our  mitional 
cutftoms  and  hahits  are  no  overdrawn  an  to  be 
mere  carlcatorei.    But,  alter  all,  wc  must  can- 


didly acknowled^  that  the  author  tellt*  us 
many  plain,  if  unpleasant,  truths;  and  wo 
ought  wisely  to  profit  by  hiit  (strictures,  and  not 
be  angry  with  hini.  If  he  calls  us  "  the  great 
spitting  nation,"  who  can  say  wo  are  not?  I 
have  traTcllcd  through  Or»*at  Britain  and 
^niost  of  the  countries  of  Kurope,  and  have 
'noTer  sven  that  vilest  of  weeils,  tobacco,  so 
much  used  in  the  uastif:fit  of  all  its  fonnx — 
chewing — as  in  my  own  land.  I  say  it  with 
shame. 
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The  time,  perhaps,  has  not  yet  come  for  an  impartial  estimation  of 
writings  and  genius  of  Dickens.  That  he  stands  at  the  head  of  all  wriU 
fiction  is,  however,  generally  conceded :  so  that  he  has  been  not  inaptly  c 
'^  the  prose  Shakspeare  of  the  nineteenth  century."  His  chief  excellence  i 
keen  and  exquisite  perception  of  the  ludicrous ;  to  which  he  adds  great  p< 
of  pathetic  description,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  character.  His  po« 
sarcasm  is  great;  but  it  has  nothing  of  the  cynical  character  which  i 
often  seen  in  the  writings  of  Thackeray.  The  general  efiect  of  his  works  ; 
to  produce  in  the  heart  feelings  of  disgust  at  the  world,  but  rather  a 
sympathy  with  those  whose  lot  in  it  has  been  a  hard  one.  In  a  word,  h 
genial  writer;  and  one  cannot  rise  from  the  perusal  of  most  of  his  works 
out  having  his  heart  mellowed  by  their  kindly  influences. 

DEATH   OF  PAUL   DOSmEY, 

"Flov,"»  said  Paul,  "what  is  that?"  "Where,  deare 
"There*!  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed."  "There's  nothing  t 
exGi^pt  papa!"  The  figure  lifted  up  its  head  and  rose, 
coming  to  the  bedside,  said,  "  My  own  boy,  don't  you  know  n 
Paul  looked  it  in  the  face,  and  thought,  Was  this  his  fat 
But  the  face,  so  altered  to  his  thinking,  thrilled  while  he  g« 
as  if  it  were  in  pain ;  and,  before  he  could  reach  out  both 
hands  to  take  it  between  them  and  draw  it  towards  him, 
figure  turned  away  quickly  from  the  little  bed  and  went  ou 
the  door.  Paul  looked  at  Florence  with  a  fluttering  heart; 
he  knew  what  she  was  going  to  say,  and  stopped  her  with 
face  against  her  lips.  The  next  time  he  observed  the  figun 
ting  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  he  called  to  it,  "  Don't  be  so  s 
for  me,  dear  papa;  indeed,  I  am  quite  happy!"  His  fa 
coming,  and  bending  down  to  him, — which  he  did  quickly, 
without  first  pausing  by  the  bedside, — Paul  held  him  round 
neck,  and  repeated  these  words  to  him  several  times,  and  ^ 
earnestly ;  and  Paul  never  saw  him  again  in  his  room  at 
time,  whether  it  were  day  or  night,  but  he  called  out,  "D 
be  so  sorry  for  mc ;  indeed,  I  am  quite  happy."  This  was 
beginning  of  his  always  saying  in  the  morning  that  he  wi 
great  deal  better,  and  that  they  were  to  tell  his  father  so. 

How  many  times  the  golden  water  danced  upon  the  wal 
how  many  nights  the  dark,  dark  river  rolled  towards  the  se 
spite  of  him, — Paul  never  counted,  never  sought  to  know, 
their  kindness,  or  his  sense  of  it,  could  have  increased,  they  \ 
more  kind,  and  he  more  grateful,  every  day ;  but  whether  1 
were  many  days  or  few,  appeared  of  little  moment  now  to 
gentle  boy.  One  night  he  had  been  thinking  of  his  mother 
her  picture  in  the  drawing-room  down-stairs,  and  had  thou 
she  must  have  loved  sweet  Florence  better  than  his  father  did 


\  u  Y\o^"  \^  Florence,  his  sister. 
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have  held  her  in  her  arms  when  she  felt  that  »he  was  dying ;  for 
even  he,  her  brother,  who  had  such  dear  love  for  her,  could  have 
no  greater  wish  than  that.  The  train  of  thought  suggested  to 
him  to  inquire  if  he  had  ever  seen  liis  mother ;  for  he  could  not 
remember  whether  they  had  told  him  yes  or  no, — the  river  run- 
ning very  fast,  and  confusing  his  mind.  "  Floy,  did  I  ever  sec 
mamma?*'  "No,  darling:  why?"  "Did  I  never  see  an v  kind 
face,  like  mamma's,  looking  at  ra"*  when  I  was  a  baby,  t'loy?" 
he  asked,  incredulously,  as  if  he  had  some  vision  of  a  face  before 
him.  "Oh,  yes,  dear."  "Whose,  Floy?"  "Your  old  nurse's; 
often."  "  And  where  is  mv  old  nurse  ?"  said  Paul.  "  Is  she 
dead  too?     Floy,  are  we  all  dead,  except  you?" 

There  was  a  hurry  in  the  room  for  an  instant, — longer, -per- 
haps, but  it  seemed  no  more, — then  all  was  still  again ;  and 
Florence,  with  her  face  quite  colorless,  but  smiling,  held  his  head 
upon  her  arm.  Her  arm  trembled  very  much.  "Show  me  that 
old  nurse,  Floy,  if  you  please  I"  "She  is  not  here,  darling.  She 
shall  come  to-morrow."     "  Thank  you,  Floy !" 

"And  who  is  this?  Is  this  my  old  nurse?"  said  the  child, 
regarding  w^ith  a  radiant  smile  a  figure  coming  in.  Yes,  yes  I 
No  other  stranger  would  have  shed  those  tears  at  sight  of  him, 
and  called  him  her  dear  boy,  her  j)retty  boy,  her  own  poor 
blighted  child.  No  other  woman  would  have  stooped  down  by 
his  bed,  and  taken  up  his  wasted  hand  and  put  it  to  her  lips  and 
breast,  as  one  who  had  some  right  to  fondle  it.  No  other  woman 
-would  have  so  forgotten  everybody  there  but  him  and  Floy,  and 
been  so  full  of  tenderness  and  pity.  "  Floy,  this  is  a  kind,  good 
fieice!"  said  Paul.  "I  am  glad  to  see  it  again.  Don't  go  away, 
old  nurse !    Stay  here !" 

"  Now  lay  me  down,"  he  said  ;  "  and,  Floy,  come  close  to  me 
and  let  me  see  you!"  Sister  and  brother  wound  their  arms 
around  each  other,  and  the  golden  light  came  streaming  in  and 
fell  upon  them,  locked  together.  "  How  fa^t  the  river  runs  be- 
tween its  green  banks  and  the  rushes,  Floy !  But  it's  very  near  the 
sea.  I  hear  the  waves  I  They  always  said  so."  Presentlv  he 
told  her  that  the  motion  of  the  boat  upon  the  stream  was  lulling 
him  to  rest.  How  green  the  banks  were  now !  how  bright  the 
flowers  growing  on  them  I  and  how  tall  the  rushes!  Now  the 
boat  was  out  at  sea,  but  gliding  smoothly  on  ;  and  now  there  was 
a  shore  before  them.  Who  stood  on  the  bank?  He  put  his 
hands  together,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  at  his  prayers.  He 
did  not  remove  his  arms  to  do  it ;  but  they  saw  him  fold  them  so, 
behind  her  neck.  "  Mamma  is  like  you,  Floy :  I  know  her  by 
the  facel  But  tell  them  that  the  print  upon  the  stairs  at  school 
is  not  divine  enough.  The  light  about  the  head  is  shining  on  me 
aslgol" 

The  golden  ripple  on  the  wall  came  back  again,  and  nothing 
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else  stirred  in  the  room.  The  old,  old  fashion  I  The  fasbiw 
that  came  iu  with  our  first  garmeuts,  and  will  last  anchanged 
until  our  race  has  run  its  course,  and  the  wide  firmament  is 
rolled  up  like  a  scroll.  The  old,  old  fashion, — Death!  Ob, 
thank  God,  all  who  see  it,  for  that  older  fashion  yet,  of  ImIDO^ 
tality !  And  look  upon  us,  angels  of  young  children,  with  re- 
gards not  quite  estranged  when  the  swift  river  bears  us  to  the 
ocean ! — Donibey  and  Son, 

PIC JC WICK  AND   THE  CAB-DRIVER, 

"  Cab  I*'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Here  you  are,  sir,"  shouted  a  strange  specimen  of  the  human 
race,  in  a  sackcloth  coat  and  apron  of  the  same,  who,  with  a 
brass  label  and  number  round  his  neck,  looke<l  as  if  he  were 
catalogued  in  some  collection  of  rarities.  This  was  the  water- 
man. "  Here  you  are,  sir.  Now,  then,  fust  cab !"  And  the  fust 
cab  having  been  fetched  from  the  public-house,  where  he  had 
been  smokmg  his  first  pipe,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  portmanteau 
were  thrown  into  the  vehicle. 

"  Golden  Cross,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Only  a  bob*s  vorth.  Tommy,"  cried  the  driver,  sulkily,  for 
the  information  of  his  friend  the  waterman,  as  the  cab  drove  off. 

"  How  old  is  that  horse,  my  friend  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick, 
rubbing  his  nose  with  the  shilling  he  had  reserved  for  the  fare. 

"  Forty-two,"  replied  the  driver,  eyeing  him  askant. 

"  What !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  laving  his  hand  upon  his 
note-book.  The  driver  reiterated  his  fermer  statement  Mr. 
Pickwick  looked  very  hard  at  the  man's  face,  but  his  featurei 
were  immovable ;  so  he  noted  down  the  fact  forthwith. 

"And  how  long  do  you  keep  him  out  at  a  time?"  inquired 
Mr.  Pickwick,  searching  for  further  information. 

"  Two  or  three  veeks,    replied  the  man. 

"  Weeks  I"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  astonishment ;  and  out  cmm 
the  note-book  again. 

"He  lives  at  Pentonwil  when  he's  at  home,"  observed  the 
driver,  coolly ;  "  but  we  seldom  takes  him  home,  ou  account  of  hi« 
veakness." 

"  On  account  of  his  weakness !"  reiterated  the  perplexed  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  He  always  falls  down  when  he*s  took  out  o'  the  cab,"  contiDQe<l 
the  driver ;  "  but  when  he's  in  it  we  bears  him  up  werry  tight  aod 
takes  him  in  worry  short,  so  as  he  can't  werry  well  fall  down,  and 
we've  got  a  pair  o'  precious  large  wheels  on ;  so  ven  he  doe$  movei 
they  run  after  him,  and  he  must  go  on, — he  ean*t  help  it" 

Mr.  Pickwick  entered  every  word  of  this  statement  in  bii  note- 
book,  with  the  view  of  communicating  it  to  the  club^  as  aaingultf 
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instance  of  the  tenacity  of  life  in  horses  under  trying  circum- 
Btances.  The  entry  was  scarcely  completed  when  they  reached 
the  Golden  Cross.  Down  jumped  the  driver,  and  out  got  Mr. 
Pickwick.  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  Mr.  Winkle,  who 
had  been  anxiously  waiting  the  arrival  of  their  illustrious  leader, 
crowded  to  welcome  him. 

^  "  Here's  your  fare,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  holding  out  the  shil- 
ling to  the  driver. 

What  was  the  learned  man's  astonishment  when  that  unac- 
countable person  flung  the  money  on  the  pavement,  and  reque8t«<l, 
in  figurative  terms,  to  be  allowed  the  pleasure  of  fighting  him 
(Mr.  Pickwick)  for  the  amount ! 

"  You  are  mad,'"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 
"  Or  drunk,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 
"  Or  both,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"Come  on!"  said  the  cab-driver,  sparring  away  like  clock- 
work.    "  Come  on, — all  four  on  you !" 

"  Here's  a  lark !"  shouted  half  a  dozen  hackney-coachmen. 
"  Go  to  vork,  Sam ;"  and  they  crowded  with  great  glee  round 
the  party. 

"What's  the  row,  Sam?"  inquired  one  gentleman  in  black 
calico  sleeves. 

"  Row  I"  replied  the  cabman.  "  What  did  he  want  my  num- 
ber for?" 

"  I  didn't  want  your  number,"  said  the  astonished  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  What  did  vou  take  it  for,  then  ?"  inquired  the  cabman. 
"  I  didn't  take  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  indignantly. 
"  Would  anybody  believe,"  continued  the  cab-driver,  appealing 
to  the  crowd, — "  would  anybody  believe  as  an  informer  'ud  go 
about  in  a  man's  cab,  not  only  takin'  down  his  number,  but  ev'ry 
word  he  says  into  the  bargain  ?"  (A  light  flashed  upon  Mr.  Pick- 
wick : — it  was  the  note-book.) 

"  Did  he,  though  ?"  inquired  another  cabman. 
"  Yes,  did  he,"  replied  the  first ;  "  and  then,  arter  aggerawatin' 
me  to  assault  him,  gets  three  witnesses  here  to  prove  it..  But  I'll 
give  it  him,  if  I've  six  months  for  it.  Come  on  !"  And  the  cab- 
man dashed  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  with  a  reckless  disregard 
of  his  own  private  property,  and  knocked  Mr.  Pickwick's  spec- 
tacles oflT,  and  followed  up  the  attack  with  a  blow  on  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's nose,  and  another  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  chest,  and  a  third  on 
Mr.  Snodgrass's  eye,  and  a  fourth,  by  way  of  variety,  in  Mr.  Tup- 
man's  waistcoat,  and  then  danced  into  the  road,  and  then  back 
again  to  the  pavement,  and  finally  dashed  the  whole  temporary 
supply  of  breath  out  of  Mr.  Winkle's  body ;  and  all  in  half  a 
dozen  seconds. 

"  Where's  an  officer  ?"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 
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"  Put  'em  under  the  pump,"  suggested  a  hot-pieman. 

"  You  shall  smart  for  this/'  gasped  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Informers !"  shouted  the  crowd. 

"  Come  on !"  cried  the  cabman,  who  had  been  sparring  wi 
cessation  the  whole  time. 

The  mob  had  hitherto  been  passive  spectators  of  the  i 
but,  as  the  intelligence  of  the  Pickwickians  being  informei 
spread  among  them,  they  began  to  canvass  with  consid( 
vivacity  the  propriety  of  enforcing  the  heated-pastry  ve 
proposition:  and  there  is  no  saying  what  acts  of  person: 
gression  they  might  have  committed,  had  not  the  affray 
unexpectedly  terminated  by  the  interposition  of  a  new-comi 

"What's  the  fun?"  said  a  rather  tall,  thin  young  man 
green  coat,  emerging  suddenly  from  the  coach-yard. 

"  Informers !"  shouted  the  crowd. 

"  We  are  not !"  roared  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  tone  which,  t 
dispassionate  listener,  carried  conviction  with  it. 

"  A'n't  you,  though  ? — a'n't  you  ?"  said  the  young  man,  aj 
ing  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  making  his  way  through  the  cro^ 
the  infallible  process  of  elbowing  the  countenances  of  \U 
ponent  members. 

That  learned  man,  in  a  few  hurried  words,  explainetl  th< 
state  of  the  case. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  said  he  of  the  green  coat,  lugging 
Pickwick  after  him  by  main  force,  and  talking  the  whole  wn 
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**  There's  a  (h)uhle  wall-tlower  at  No.  6  in  the  court,  is  th( 
said  Nicholas. 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  replied  Tim,  "and  planted  in  a  cracketl 
without  a  spout.  There  were  hyacinths  there  this  last  sp 
blossoming  in ;  but  you'll  laugh  at  that,  of  course." 

"  At  what  ?" 

"  At  their  blossoming  in  old  blacking-bottles,"  said  Tim. 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  returned  Nicholas. 

Tim  looked  wistfully  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  ^$f^ 
couraged  by  the  tone  of  his  reply  to  be  more  corarount^tiv 
the  subject ;  and,  sticking  behind  his  ear  a  pen  that  he  had 
malgng,  and   shutting  up  his  knife  with  a  sharp   click, 
"  They  belong  to  a  sickly,   bedridden,  hump-backed   boy, 
seem  to  be  the  only  pleasures,  Mr.  Nickleby,  of  his  sad  exbu 
How  many  years  is  it,"  said  Tim,  pondering,  "  since  I  first  not 
him,  quite  a  little  child,  dragging  himself  about  on  a  pair  of 
crutches?    Wi.A\,\\^?\V\  wotmviuv;  but  though  they  would  ap 
nothing  if  I  t\\ou^jZ:\\\.  o^  ^\.\\<i^  tVm^^.x^'es  %ftfe^«L  long,  hm^ 
when  I  think  oi*  Wwtv.    \\.  \^  v\. '^ijj.^  ^^v^^^^'  ^'«i:\^'^\\sv^\A't^^siiK 
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**  to  see  a  little  deformed  child  sitting  apart  from  other  children, 
who  are  active  and  merry,  watching  the  games  he  is  denied  the 
power  to  share  in.     He  made  my  heart  acne  very  often." 

"  It  is  a  good  heart,"  said  Nicholas,  "  that  disentangles  itself 
from  the  close  avocations  of  every  day,  to  heed  such  things.  You 
were  saying " 

"  That  the  flowers  belonged  to  this  poor  boy,"  said  Tim  ;  "  that's 
all.  When  it  is  fine  weather,  and  he  can  crawl  out  of  bed,  he 
draws  a  chair  close  to  the  window,  and  sits  there  looking  at  them 
and  arranging  them  all  day  long.  We  used  to  nod  at  first,  and 
then  we  came  to  speak.  I<  ormerly,  when  I  called  to  him  of  a 
morning,  and  asked  him  how  he  was,  he  would  smile  and  say, 
*  Better;'  but  now  he  shakes  his  head,  and  only  bends  more 
closely  over  his  old  plants.  It  must  be  dull  to  watch  the  dark 
house-tops  and  the  flying  clouds  for  so  many  months ;  but  he  is 
very  patient." 

"  Is  there  nobody  in  the  house  to  cheer  or  help  him  ?"  asked 
Nicholas. 

"His  father  lives  there,  I  believe,"  replied  Tim,  "and  other 
people  too ;  but  no  one  seems  to  care  much  for  the  poor  sickly 
cripple.  I  have  asked  him  very  often  if  I  can  do  nothing  for 
him  :  his  answer  is  always  the  same, — *  Nothing.'     His  voice  has 

Sown  weak  of  late ;  but  I  can  see  that  he  makes  the  old  reply, 
e  can't  leave  his  bed  now,  so  they  have  moved  it  close  beside 
the  window ;  and  there  he  lies  all  day,  now  looking  at  the  sky, 
and  now  at  his  flowers,  which  he  still  makes  shift  to  trim  and 
water  with  his  own  thin  hands.  At  night,  when  he  sees  my  candle, 
he  draws  back  his  curtain,  and  leaves  it  so  till  I  am  in  bed.  It 
seems  such  company  to  him  to  know  that  I  am  there,  that  I  often 
sit  at  my  window  for  an  hour  or  more,  that  he  may  see  I  am  still 
awake ;  and  sometimes  I  ^et  up  in  the  night  to  look  at  the  dull, 
melancholy  light  in  his  little  room,  and  wonder  whether  he  is 
awake  or  sleeping. 

"  The  night  will  not  be  long  coming,"  said  Tim,  "  when  he  will 
sleep  and  never  wake  again  on  earth.  We  have  never  so  much 
as  shaken  hands  in  all  our  lives;  and  yet  I  shall  miss  him  like 
an  old  friend.  Are  there  any  country  flowers  that  could  inte- 
rest mc  like  these,  do  you  think?  Or  do  you  suppose  that  the 
withering  of  a  hundred  kinds  of  the  choicest  flowers  that  blow, 
called  by  the  hardest  Latin  names  that  were  ever  invented, 
would  give  me  one  fraction  of  the  pain  that  I  shall  feel  when 
these  old  jugs  and  bottles  are  swept  away  as  lumber?  Country!" 
cried  Tim,  with  a  contemptuous  em])hasis  ;  "  dou*t  you  know  that 
I  couldn't  have  such  a  coui-t  under  my  bed-room  window  any- 
where but  in  London  T 

With  which  inquiry,  Tim  turned  his  back,  and,  pretending  to 
b^  absorbed  in   his   accounts,  took   an   opportunity  of  hastily 
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and  had  the  .skv  above  it  ttl\vu> 

iShc  was  (lead.  Dear,  pentl 
Her  little  bird — a  poor  slii^li 
would  have  crushed — was  stiri 
strong  heart  of  its  child-niistri 
ever. 

Where  w(M*e  the  traces  of  h( 
fatigues?  All  pone.  S»rrow  w 
and  perfect  hapjMuess  were  borr 
and  profound  repose. 

And  still  her  former  self  lay 
Yes.  The  old  fireside  had  smil 
had  passed  like  a  dream  throng 
the  cioor  of  the  poor  schoolnuuiti 
the  furnace-fire  upon  the  cold  \ 
the  dviu":  bov,  there  had  been 
shall  we  know  the  angels  in  theii 

The  old  man  held  one  languid 
hand  tight  folded  to  his  breast, 
she  had  stretched  out  to  him  witl 
ha<l  led  him  on  through  all  their 
pressed  it  to  his  lips;  then  hugjj 
muring  that  it  was  warmer  now 
in  agony,  to  those  who  stood  ai 
help  her. 

She  was  dead,  and  ])ast  all  h< 
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ay,  if  one  deliberate  wish  expressed  in  solemn  terms  above  this 
►ed  eould  call  her  back  to  life,  which  of  us  would  utter  it !" 

When  morning  came,  and  they  could  speak  more  calmly  on 
he  subject  of  their  grief,  they  heard  how  her  life  had  closed. 

She  had  been  dead  two  days.  They  were  all  about  her  at  the 
irae,  knowing  that  the  end  was  drawing  on.  She  died  soon 
iler  daybreak.  They  had  read  and  talked  to  her  in  the  earlier 
K)rtion  of  the  night ;  but,  as  the  hours  crept  on,  she  sunk  to  sleep. 
?hey  could  tell,  by  what  she  faintly  uttered  in  her  dreams,  that 
hey  were  of  her  journeyings  with  the  old  man :  they  were  of  no 
gainful  scenes,  but  of  those  who  had  helped  and  used  them 
:indly ;  for  she  often  said,  "  God  bless  you !"  with  great  fervor. 
Vaking,  she  never  wandered  in  her  mind  but  once,  and  that  was 
,t  beautiful  music  which  she  said  was  in  the  air.  God  knows, 
t  may  have  been. 

Opening  her  eves  at  last,  from  a  very  quiet  sleep,  she  begged 
hat  they  would  tiss  her  once  again.  That  done,  she  turned  to 
he  old  man  with  a  lovely  smile  upon  her  face, — such,  they  said, 
5  they  had  never  seen,  and  never  could  forget, — and  clung  with 
►oth  her  arms  about  his  neck.  They  did  not  know  that  she  was 
lead,  at  first. 

She  had  never  murmured  or  comj)lained,  but,  with  a  quiet 
riind,  and  manner  quite  unaltered, — save  that  she  every  day  be- 
ame  more  earnest  and  more  grateful  to  them, — faded  like  the 
ight  upon  a  summer's  evening. 

The  child  who  had  been  her  little  friend  came  there  almost  as 
oon  as  it  was  day,  with  an  offering  of  dried  flowers  which  he 
»egged  them  to  lay  upon  her  breast.  It  was  he  who  had  come  to 
he  window  overnight  and  spoken  to  the  sexton ;  and  they  saw  in 
he  snow  traces  of  small  feet,  where  he  had  been  lingering  near 
he  room  in  which  she  lay  before  he  went  to  bed.  He  had  a 
iancy,  it  seemed,  that  they  had  left  her  there  alone ;  and  could 
lot  bear  the  thought. 

He  told  them  of  his  dream  ai^ain,  and  that  it  was  of  her  being 
estored  to  them,  just  as  she  used  to  be.  He  begged  hard  to  see 
ler,  saying  that  he  would  be  very  quiet,  and  that  they  need  not. 
ear  his  being  alarmed,  for  he  had  sat  alone  by  his  young  brother 
ill  day  long,  when  he  was  dead,  and  had  felt  glad  to  be  so  near 
lim.  They  let  him  have  his  wish  ;  and,  indeed,  he  kept  his  word, 
md  was  in  his  childish  way  a  lesson  to  them  all. 

Up  to  that  time  the  old  man  had  not  spoken  once, — except  to 
ler, — or  stirred  from  the  bedside.  But  when  he  saw  her  little 
avorite,  he  was  moved  as  they  had  not  seen  him  yet,  and  made 
is  though  he  would  have  him  come  nearer.  Then,  pointing  to 
he  bed,  he  burst  into  tears  for  the  first  time ;  and  they  who  stood 
)y,  knowing  that  the  sight  of  this  child  had  done  him  good,  left 
hem  alone  together. 


A<'1     I   II 


strcn^^tli  jukI  lu-alth,  in  tlio  full 
(hnvn  of  lifii — to  gjithor  n)iin(l  li< 
whose  eyes  wore  (Urn  und  sense 
niitrlit  have  died  ten  years  a;^o,  an 
blind,  the  lame,  the  palsied,  the  li 
forms, — to  see  the  closing  of  that 

Along  the  crowded  path  they  bo 
fallen  snow  that  covered  it, — wh 
fleeting.  Under  that  ])orch,  whei 
its  mercy  brought  her  to  that  peaet 
the  old  church  received  her  in  itjs  ( 

They  carrie^l  her  to  one  old  nc 
many  a  time  ijiat  musing,  and  la 
pavement.     The  light  streamed  oi 
dow, — a  w^indow  where  the  bougl 
in  the  summer,  an<l  where  the  bii 
With  every  breath  of  air  that  stir 
the  sunshine,  some  trembling,  ehi 
her  grave. 

Earth  to  earth,  a.^hes  to  ashes,  ( 
hand  dropped  in  it8  little  wreath, 
^?ome — and  they  were  not  a  few — k 
ami  truthful  in  their  sorrow. 

The  service  done,  the  mourners 
closed  round  to  look  into  the  gra 
should  be  replaced.     One  called  t 
sitting  on  that  verv  snr»t   o»wi  !> 
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ome  thought  it  might  be  so,  indeed.  Thus,  coming  to  the  grave 
n  little  knots,  and  ghincing  down,  and  giving  place  to  others, 
md  falling  off  in  whi»j)oring  groups  of  three  or  four,  tlie  cliurch 
vas  cleared  in  time  of  all  but  the  sexton  and  the  mourning 
Wends. 

They  saw  the  vault  covered  and  the  stone  fixed  down.  Then, 
ivhen  the  dusk  of  evening  had  come  on,  and  not  a  sound  disturbed 
«he  sacred  stillness  of  the  place, — when  the  bright  moon  poured 
m  her  light  on  tomb  and  monumont,  on  j)illar,  wall,  and  arch, 
Uid,  most  of  all  (it  seemed  to  them)  upon  her  quiet  grave, — in 
Lhat  calm  time,  when  all  outward  things  and  inward  thoughts 
teem  with  assurances  of  immortality,  and  worldly  hopes  and  fears 
fiiTe  humbleti  in  the  dust  before  them, — then,  with  tranquil  and 
submissive  hearts  they  turned  away,  and  left  the  child  with  God. 

VIRTUES   OF    THE   POOR. 

Cant  as  we  may,  and  as  we  shall  to  the  end  of  all  things,  it  is 

^ery  much  harder  for  the  poor  to  be  virtuous  than  it  is  for  the 

iHcfi  ;  and  the  good  that  is  in  them  shines  the  brighter  for  it.     In 

^nany  a  noble  mansion  lives  a  man,  the  best  of  husbands  and  of 

£iithers,  whose  private  worth  in  both  capacities  is  justly  lauded  to 

"^he  skies.     But  bring  him  here,  upon  this  crowded  deck.     Strip 

£t>m  his  fair  young  wife  her  silken  dress  and  jewels ;  unbind  her 

braided  hair;  stamp  early  wrinkles  on  her  brow;  pinch  her  pale 

cheek  with  care  and  much  privation ;  array  her  faded  form  in 

coarsely-patched  attire;  let  there  be  nothing  but  hLs  love  to  set 

lier  forth  or  deck  her  out ; — and  you  shall  put  him  to  the  i)roof 

indeed.     To  change  his  station  in  the  world,  that  he  shall  see  in 

those  young  things  that  climb  about  his  knee,  not  records  of  his 

wealth  and  name,  but  little   wrestlers  with  him  for  his  daily 

bread,  so  many  i>oachers  on  his  scanty  meal,  so  many  units  to 

divide  his  every  sum  of  comfort  and  farther  to  reduce  its  small 

amount.     In  lieu  of  the  endearments  of  childhood  in  its  sweetest 

aspect,  heap  upon  him  all  its  pains  and  wants,  its  sicknesses  and 

iUs,  its   fretfulness,   caprice,   and  querulous  endurance ;    let  its 

prattle  be  not  of  engaging  infant  fancies,  but  of  cold  and  thirst 

and  hunger;  and  if  his  fatherly  affection  outlive  all  this,  and  he 

be  patient,  watchful,  tender, — can.'ful  of  his  children's  lives,  and 

mindful  always  of  their  joys  and  sorrows, — then  send  him  back 

to  parliament  and  pulpit  and  quarter-sessions,  and  when  lie  hears 

fine  talk  of  the  de{)ravity  of  those  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 

and  labor  hard  to  do  it,  let  him  speak  up,  as  one  who  knows,  and 

tell  those  holders-forth  that  they,  by  parallel  with  such  a  class, 

should  be  high  angels  in  their  daily  lives,  and  lay  but  humble 

liege  to  heaven  at  last.     Which  of  us  shall  say  what  he  would 

be,  if  such  realities,  with  small  relief  or  change  all  through  his 
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days,  were  his?  Looking  round  upon  these  people,  far  fr 
home,  houseless,  indigent,  wandering,  weary  with  travel  : 
hard-living,  and  seeing  how  they  tended  their  young  children 
how  they  consulted  ever  their  wants  first,  then  half  suj)pl 
their  own, — what  gentle  ministers  of  hope  and  faith  the  worn 
were, — how  the  men  profited  by  their  example, — and  how  vei 
very  seldom  even  a  moment's  petulance  or  harsh  complaint  brol 
out  among  them, — I  felt  a  stronger  love  and  honor  of  my  kii 
eome  glowing  on  my  heart,  and  wished  to  God  there  had  be< 
many  atheists  in  the  fetter  part  of  human  nature  there,  to  m 
with  me  the  simple  lesson  in  the  book  of  life. 


CHARLES  MA  CRAY,  IS  14- 


CnAULEH  Mackav,  a  very  spirited  and  jwpular  |K>t*t  of  his  day,  was  bom 
Perth,  Scotland,  in  1814.  He  fitted  himself  for  the  bar,  and  practised  afh' 
time;  but  his  love  of  literature  predominated  over  **  hriefg"  and  "fomis.'*a: 
he  became  an  author  by  profession.  In  18.34  he  published  a  small  volume 
poems,  which  was  the  means  of  hie  being  introduced  to"  the  e<iitt>r  of  i 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  he  soon  became  connected  with  that  paper,  and  « 
tinucd  in  that  }»osition  for  nine  years.  In  1844  he  became  editor  of  the  Ol 
goto  ArguJt;  and  in  1846  the  university  of  that  city  conferred  ujwn  him  the  li 
of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Dr.  Mackay's  chief  prose  works  arc — Longbcnrd,  Lord  of  London,  a  romani 
The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries;  Popular  Delusions ;  and  The  &-fncryanJ  Pvc 
of  the  Engliith  Lakes.  Kg  wrote  also  many  excellent  articles  in  Chnmk. 
Journal ;  and  in  1S47  succeeded  to  the  political  editorship  of  the  IV^Mr^i 
Lomhn  News.  His  poetical  works  are — The  Hope  of  ike  World:  Efftrln. 
Spirit  of  Nature :  Salamandrine.  or  Lore  and  Imn,ortalih/  :  Legends  of  the  /' 
and  other  Poems;  Voices  from  the  Mountains ;  Town  Lyrics ;  and  Voices /rtihi 
Crotod. 

Dr.  Mackay  is  emphatically  the  lyric  poet  of  progress.  He  writes  with  ;;i 
animation  and  deep  feeling ;  and  no  one  can  fail  to  see  thut  he  has  a  true  hr 
a  deeply  philanthropic  spirit,  and  a  firm  faith  in  the  ultimate  happine::s  of 
race, — in  the  reign  of  universal  love.* 


»  Thu«  I  wrote  in  1854,  and,  I  think,  with 
truth :  for  Dr.  Mackay  niiglit  lie  called,  up  to 
the  yoair  1862,  th«  lyric  /we/  of  proijrts*.  But, 
ttlaa,  tluit  the  briglit  famo  of  his  f<»rmi'r  years 
idiould  be  80  overclouded  in  tht^  latter  piirt  of 
bin  lifol  In  that  year  he  waa  sent  by  the  pro- 
prietorH  of  tiie  London  Timtt,  h»  ita  cor- 
respondent, to  our  country;  and  thencefor- 
ward he  might  be  more  jutttly  styleil  the  pratf^ 
writrr  of  rnjrf*$;  for  hh  lette'nt  to  tiiat  In- 
fluential Journal  not  only  showed  hid  strong 
■ympathh^  with  the  rebel  slavelioldurif  iu 
their  diabolical  attempt  to  destroy  our  p)vern- 
ment,  but  be  often  wrote  what  he  mui«t  have 
known  to  be  faNe,  to  al»et  their  caucte.  For 
this  he  wa«  aeverdy  caHlig&Uid  b^  a  few  Eng- 


>  lish  papers  who  were  "  faithful  found  an 
the  faithle>s:"  ouch  as  the  Londi>n  D 
News,  the  Morning  Star^  the  Nnrthtm  VT 
4c.  See  alw»  an  article  in  the  ^Vk-  rorl  E 
ittff  I^ift,  October  li,  1802,  headed  **  A  Mpi 
Forgery."  In  the  Morning  .Slt'tr  of  OctoiMr 
1H62,  ap|>eared  the  folb>wing  adniiratdr  par 
on  his  "  Giiod  Time  Conung  ;'*  severe,  iiuli 
but  richly  deserved. 

A  VOICE  FKOM  THE  CROWD. 

Dedicated  to  Charle*  Mnekay^  Ll.D^  "  K« 
JSjtecial  OtnrtjtpoHdemt  in  Amerie*. 

There's  a  fro<>d  time  coming,  b9yi» 
A  guoii  time  coming : 
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THE   GOOD    TIME   COMING. 


<  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 
►o(l  time  coming : 
IV  not  live  to  isee  the  dav, 
rill  shall  glisten  in  the  ray 
be  good  time  coming. 
i-ballr«  may  aid  the  truth, 
thought's  a  weapon  stronger; 
A'in  our  battle  by  its  aid  ; — 
t  a  little  lonr/er. 

s  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 
)o<l  time  coming: 
n  shall  su]jersede  the  sword, 
ii^ht,  not  M  iglit,  shall  be  the  lord, 
le  goo<l  time  coming. 
,  not  Birth,  shall  nde  mankind, 
be  acknowledged  stronger ; 
opor  impulse  hits  been  given ; — 
t  a  little  longer. 

^  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

>od  time  coining: 

I  all  men's  eyes  shall  be 

ster  of  iniquity 

le  good  time  coming. 

s  shall  not  quarrel  then, 

•rove  w^hich  is  the  stronger; 

lughter  men  for  glory's  sake; — 

t  a  little  lungt^r. 


Tliere*H  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming : 
Hateful  rivalries  of  creed 
Shall  not  make  their  martyrs  bleed 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Religion  shall  be  shorn  of  pride, 

And  flourish  all  the  stronger ; 
And  Charity  shall  trim  her  lamp  ;— 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming : 
The  people  shall  be  temperate. 
And  shall  love  instead  of  hate, 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
They  shaU  use,  and  ftot  abuse, 

And  make  all  virtue  stronger ; 
The  reformation  has  begun ; — 

Wail  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming : 
Let  us  aid  it  all  we  can, 
Every  woman,  every  man,  ' 

The  good  time  coming. 
Smallest  helps,  if  rightly  given, 

Make  the  imj)ulse  stronger ; 
'Twill  be  strong  enough  one  day ; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 


THE    WATCH  EH    OX    THE    TOWER. 

"  What  dost  thou  see,  lone  watcher  on  the  tower  ? 
Is  the  day  breaking?  comes  the  wish'd-for  hour? 
Tell  us  the  signs,  and  stretch  abroa<i  thy  hand, 
If  the  bright  morning  dawns  upon  the  land." 

"The  stars  are  clear  above  me,  scarcely  one 
Has  dimm'd  its  rays  in  reverence  to  the  sun ; 


now  may  neo  the  ilitwninj;  ray 
t  u.^h'TH  ill  the  natal  day 
I"  thf  iHuA  titiif»  roiiiiiit;. 
noiiH  thun(]»^r  out  the  ih^wr: 
i»-ir  in>n  tlmtats  an?  Mtron^'Ti 
cIkhhI  tak<'?»  tli<'  jjliicu  uf  trutli; — 
Hit  a  littU"  l«ini?«T. 

re'-*  n  R(»oiI  tini«>  r-oniinj;.  I'oys, 

KCKhi  titiio  i-'iiuii);; : 

North'Tn  faiialir^  -^liall  wail 
Ml  SoutluTii  vii_'\v>»  al<Mu«  jn-fvail, 
I  the  gotxl  tiino  ci»niin;r. 

laHh,  not  love,  Kliall  nile  nmiikiiid, 
n«l  1)0  ot^kiiowW.'d'^j'iI  f;tr<»n>;<'r; 
ly  with  ulvolition  cant ! — 
'ait  H  little  longer. 

re'8  a  g(»od  tinio  doming,  boye», 
good  time  coming: 


Fn'odom  In  mcn'rt  eyes  shall  be 
A  rai'iister  of  iniquity. 

In  the  good  tinio  coming. 
B«»ndm«'n !  c^'use  to  II  vo  in  liope, 

Yonr  fetter*  uhall  be  HtronK«^r; 
Pilo  high  thu  hoap8  of  Northern  slain, 

And  wait  a  little  longer. 

Thor«»'fi  a  sfood  tiui«  coming,  iKiys*, 

\  go(Ml  time  coming: 
WliHii  the  Slave  Confederacy 
RiM^^gnized  by  all  fdiall  be 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Let  un  aid  it  all  we  can, 
Correspontlent!*, — i?very  man. 

To  mak«^  the  impulKe  Htruuger; 
We  whall  w«dl  rewarded  be 
For  our  grand  aptMtasy ; — 

"Wait  a  little  longer. 


••  Y  •M.uiK  r/ic 

Vu  {''''^  ••^'•""  i 

^'''^'  tii.  d,v  con 

A>  of  a  Jark-vo 
i  oiinng  i„  y,„;jj. 

"  \V''iat  doth  }k.  >■; 

"H'e  thank  (luv,  w 

fcn  V^'^"  tWic's, 
J>/K'n  Lrn^r  sinJi  ,i 

Of"i  "'"P"  of  Broth, 
Soar  as  unfrdof.,,  i.^' 

Is  J,e  day  broakingT' 
-7 «-' I'ine  (o  SCO  it  .1;, 
f^i'o  broad  cla;^,,^ 

A^i!"'«'''e.-itco„,„ 
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Backward  I  ye  presuniptuoiw  nations, 
Back  I  be  liumble  and  obey !" 

The  second  is  a  milder  preacher ; 

Soft  he  talks,  as  if  lie  siin^ ; 
Sleek  and  slothful  is  his  look, 
And  his  words,  as  from  a  book, 

Issue  glibly  from  his  tongue. 
With  an  air  of  sell-content, 

High  he  lifts  his  fair  white  hands : 
"Stand  ye  still!  ye  restless  nations; 

And  be  happv,  all  ye  lands  I 
Fate  is  law,  and  law  is  perfect; 

If  ye  meddle,  ve  will  mar: 
Change  is  rash,  and  ever  was  so  : 

We  are  haj)])y  as  we  are." 

Mightier  is  the  younger  preacher ; 

(jreniua  flashes  fnmi  his  eyes : 
And  the  crowds  who  hear  his  voice 
Give  him,  while  their  souls  rejoice. 

Throbbing  bosoms  for  replies. 
Awed  thev  listen,  jet  elated, 

m  stirring  accents  fall : — 
*'  FoitWARD !  ye  deTudc<I  nations. 

Progress  is  tlie  rule  of  all  : 
Man  was  made  for  healtliful  effort ; 

Tyranny  has  crush'd  him  long; 
He  shall  march  from  good  to  Injiter, 

And  do  battle  with  the  wrong. 

"Standing  still  is  childish  folly, 
(jroing  backward  is  a  crime; 

None  siionld  patiently  endure 

Any  ill  that  he  am  cure: — 

Onwaiu)  I  keej)  the  march  of  Time. 


;  Onward  I  while  a  wrong  remains 

To  be  conquered  by  the  right ; 
While  Oppression  lifts  a  finger 

To  affront  us  by  his  might ; 
While  an  error  clouds  the  reaiion 

Of  the  universal  heart, 
Or  a  slave  awaits  his  free<lom. 

Action  is  the  wise  man's  part, 

"  Lo  I  the  world  is  rich  in  blessings, — 

Earth  and  Ocean,  Flame  and  Wind, 
Have  unnumljer'd  secrets  still. 
To  be  ransacked  when  you  will. 

For  the  service  of  mankind ; 
Science  is  a  cliild  as  yet, 

And  her  power  and  scojh?  shall  grow^ 
And  her  triumphs  in  the  fiiturc 

Shall  diminish  toil  and  woe, — 
Shall  extend  the  bounds  of  pleasure 

With  an  ever-widening  ken, 
And  of  woods  and  wildernesses 

Make  the  homes  of  happy  men. 

'*  Onward  ! — there  are  ills  to  con<pier,* 

Daily  wickedness  is  wrought, 
Tvrannv  is  swoll'n  with  Pride, 
Bigotry  is  deified, 

Krror  intertwined  with  Thought, 
Vice  and  Misery  ramp  and  cniwl ; 

Root  them  out,  their  day  has  pass'd ; 
(roodness  is  alone  immortal ; 

Evil  was  not  made  to  h-ist : — 
Onward  I  and  all  F^rth  shall  aid  us 

Ere  our  peaceful  flag  l>e  furl'd." 
And  the  preaching  of  this  j>reacher 

Htirs  the  pu^es  of  the  world. 


J  OILY  mSKlNy  IS  J  4- 


John  Riskin,  the  eminent  art-oritic,  was  born  in  Edinburi;h.  in  1S14.  AfU^r 
complt^tin^  his  university  education  at  Oxford,  where  he  carried  oil'  the  Kew- 
digat^^  prize  for  an  English  poorn,  he  devoted  himself  to  Ihi*  «Miltivati(>ii  of 
the  piotoritil  art.  Conceiving  a  hii;h  admiration  for  Turner,  the  iirtist,  and 
deeming  him  entitled  to  a  higher  place  in  public  estimation  than  was  con- 
ceded t4)  him.  Ku:9kin  published  a  pamphlet  in  his  praise,  which  tiltimatoly  ex- 
puu<lcd  into  a  treatise,  entitled  Mwlern  Painters:  their  Superiority  in  the  Art  of 
LarufMrnpc  Painting  to  all  the  Ancient  Md-stcrs,  1848;  which,  though  combated 
by  bitter  us])erity,  at  once  secured  for  its  author  a  high  jK»siti(>n  as  a  man  of 
genius.  This  was  followed  in  lv*<49  by  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture;  and 
this  by  the  Seven  StoncA  of  Venice,  in  three  volumes,  in  1851-5:],^ — both  show- 


l  •*  The  Slunrt  of  Venice  pruliably  HHtisfiod  few 
who  tof>k  it  up  M  au  architectural  work;  but 


aM  a  i)«>etic  rhajMiwiy  on  tho  fulliMi  rit.v  if  wan 
nlngularly  Interesting, — full  of  tli(mi;ht  and 
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Since  1ir>t  tho  doinin 
tlm-e  tln't)iic:r?,  'A  mark  1 
jiaiuls, — the  thrones  uf  T 
«»r  these  jrreat  j)t)wcrs  on 
the  ruin  ;  tlie  third,  wlii 
their  example,  may  be  . 
j)itie<l  cle>truetion. 

The  exaltation,  the  sin. 
reeorded  lor  us,  in  ])erha|) 
hv  the  prophets  of  Israel  j 
>ve  ri.atl  them  as  a  lovely  s 
of  their  warning;  for  the  v( 
ns  to  its  real  it  V.  and  we  for 

ft 

roeks  between  the  sunshine 
in  Kden,  the  garden  of  Cm 
feftion  of  beauty,  though  I 
left  for  our  beholding  in  the 
upon  the  sands  of  the  sea, 


f}iiii  y  mill  Hell  itiictir  ilfr^criptinii :  uIumi 
ill  i-l<ii|iii'iii  iiiifin^  Hinl  iiii|>ji^'i|(iiii<I  <li-4 
tiwTi,  ill  :ii|iiiir;il>li'  (i'-liiicHtiiilin  tif  the  :i 
j:l»irv  !iiiil  h'ijM'li'!.-*  ruin,  or  tin*  Iii!-i<>rii 
(i:iti<iiio  aii'l  iiii'tiiriiil  wivilth,  of  Viiii 
/,'/i_i/''"«/i  'V f'l'.-ffii'. 

1  ilv   uliiili  he  liHNin:'  till-  I)i>ti|iniii> 
(•hrji.!i 

s  "Trivi'llin-^  of  l.-it»'  into  tin*  li'si   f1 
ful.N  ol    I'olitii:.!    I-" 
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her  loveliness,  that  we  might  well  doubt,  as  we  watched  her  faint 
reflection  in  the  mirage  of  tlie  lagoon,  which  was  the  city  and 
which  the  shadow. 

TBLTH, 

There  are  some  faults  slight  in  the  sight  of  love,  some  errors 
slight  in  the  estimation  of  wisdom  ;  but  truth  forgives  no  insult 
and  endures  no  stain.  We  do  not  enough  consider  this,  nor 
enough  dread  the  slight  and  continual  occasions  of  otf'ence  against 
her.  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  falsehood  in 
its  darkest  associations  and  through  the  color  of  its  wors^t  pur- 

f^oses.  That  indignation  which  we  profess  to  feel  at  deceit  aoso- 
ute,  is  indeed  only  at  deceit  malicious.  We  resent  calumny, 
hypocrisy,  and  treachery  because  they  harm  us,  not  because  they 
are  untrue.  Take  the  detraction  and  the  mischief  from  tlie  un- 
truth, and  we  are  little  offended  by  it ;  turn  it  into  praise,  and 
we  may  be  pleased  with  it.  And  yet  it  is  not  calumny  nor 
treachery  that  does  the  largest  sum  of  mischief  in  the  world : 
they  are  continually  crushed,  and  are  felt  only  in  being  con- 
quered. But  it  is  the  glistening  and  softly-spoken  lie,  the  amiable 
mllacy,  the  patriotic  he  of  the  historian,  the  provident  lie  of  the 
politician,  the  zealous  lie  of  the  partisan,  the  merciful  lie  of  the 
friend,  and  the  careless  lie  of  each  man  to  himself,  that  cast  that 
black  mystery  over  humanity,  tli rough  which  any  man  who 
pierces,  we  thank  as  we  would  thank  one  who  dug  a  well  in  a 
desert ;  happy  in  that  the  thii'st  for  truth  remains  with  us,  even 
when  we  have  wilfully  left  the  fountains  of  it. 

GOD'S  JiEWAliDS,  GREAT  UEWAJiDS. 

While  the  first-fruits  of  his  possessions  were  required  from  the 
Israelite  as  a  testimony  of  fidelity,  the  payment  of  those  first- 
fruits  was  nevertheless  rewarded,  and  that  connectedly  and  spe- 
cifically, by  the  increase  of  those  possessions.  Wealth,  and  length 
of  days,  and  peace,  were  the  promised  and  experienced  rewards  of 
his  ottering,  though  they  were  not  the  objects  of  it.  The  tithe 
paid  into  the  storeliouse  was  the  exj>ress  condition  of  the  blessing 
which  there  should  not  be  room  enough  to  receive.  And  it  will 
be  thus  always :  God  never  forgets  anv  work  or  labor  of  love ; 
and  whatever  it  may  be  of  which  the  first  and  best  portions  or 
powers  have  been  presented  to  Him,  he  will  multiply  and  in- 
crease sevenfold. 

THE  FIELDS. 

Consider  what  we  owe  merely  to  the  meadow  grass,  to  the 
covering  of  the  dark  ground  by  that  glorious  enamel,  by  the 
companies  of  those  soft  and  countless  and  peaceful  spears.     The 


evening  warmth  of  barn? 
H(»fk'niii;j  in  their  fall  the 
htuiiinu'd  in  those  simple  >v 
not  mea.sure  to  the  full  tl 
own  land ;  though  .still,  a: 
that  meadow  sweetness,  »S 
on  us  more  and  more,  yet  ^ 
sprin<r-tinie,  among  the  nwi 
Swiss  lakes  to  the  roots  of  t 
with  th(^  taUer  gentians  an< 
deep  and  free  :  an<l,  as  you  1 
iieath  arehing  boughs  all  vei. 
forever  droo])  and  rise  over 
iug  down,  in  scented  undula 
here  and  there  with  new-n 
fainter  sweetness, — look  up 
waves  of  everlasting  green 
among  the  shadows  of  the  | 
know  the  meaning  of  thoM*  « 
forty  seventh    Psa4ni, — '*  lie 
mountains." 

There  are  also  several  less< 
subject,  which  we  muwt  not 
peculiar  characters  of  the  gi 
service  of  man  are  its  appj 
humilitv,  in  that  it  seems  c 
pointed  to  be  tnwM— • 
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THE  SKY. 


It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little  in  general  people  know  about 
the  sky.  It  is  the  part  of  creation  in  which  >iature  has  done 
more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man,  more  for  the  sole  and  evident 
purpose  of  talking  to  him  and  teaching  him,  than  in  any  other 
of  her  works ;  and  it  is  just  the  part  in  which  we  least  attend  to 
her.  There  is  not  a  moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives  when  nature 
is  not  producing  scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory 
after  glory,  and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant 
principles  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is 
all  done  for  us  and  intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure.  And 
every  man,  wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other  sources  of 
interest  or  of  beauty,  has  this  doing  for  him  constantly.  The 
noblest  scenes  of  the  earth  can  be  seen  and  known  but  by  few : 
it  is  not  intended  that  man  should  live  always  in  the  midst  of 
them ;  he  injures  them  by  his  presence,  he  ceases  to  feel  them  if 
he  be  always  with  them.  But  the  sky  is  for  all :  bright  as  it  is, 
it  is  not  "  too  bright  nor  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food ;"  it 
is  fitted  in  all  its  functions  for  the  perj)etual  comfort  and  exalt- 
ing of  the  heart,  for  the  soothing  and  purifying  it  from  it^  dross 
and  dust.  Sometimes  gentle,  sometimes  capricious,  sometimes 
awful,  never  the  same  for  two  moments  together,  almost  human 
in  its  passions,  almost  spiritual  in  its  tenderness,  almost  divine  in 
its  infinity,  its  appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in  us  is  as  distinct  as 
its  ministry  of  chastisement  or  of  blessing  to  what  is  mortal  is 
essential.  And  yet  we  never  attend  to  it,  we  never  make  it  a 
subject  of  thought ;  but,  as  it  has  to  do  with  our  animal  sensa- 
tions, we  look  upon  all  by  which  it  sj)eaks  to  us  more  clearly 
than  to  brutes,  upon  all  which  bears  witness  to  the  intention  of 
the  Supreme,  that  we  are  to  recjeive  more  from  the  covering 
vault  than  the  light  and  the  dew  which  we  share  with  the  weed 
and  the  worm,  only  as  a  succession  of  meaningless  and  monoto- 
nous accidents,  too  common  and  too  vain  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment 
of  watchfulness  or  a  glance  of  admiration.  If  in  our  moments  of 
utter  idleness  and  insipidity  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last  resource, 
which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak  of?  One  says  it  has  been 
wet,  and  another,  it  has  been  windy,  and  another,  it  has  been 
warm.  Who  among  the  whole  chattering  crowd  can  tell  me  of 
the  forms  and  the  precipices  of  the  chain  of  tall  white  mountains 
that  girded  the  horizon  at  noon  vesterday?  Who  saw  the  narrow 
sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the  south,  and  smote  upon  their  summits 
until  they  melted  and  mouldered  away  into  a  dust  of  blue  rain  ? 
Who  saw  the  dance  of  the  dead  clouds  when  the  sunlight  left 
them  last  night,  and  the  west  wind  blew  them  before  it  like 
withered  leaves?  All  has  passed,  unregrettod  as  unseen;  or,  if 
the  apathy  be  ever  shaken  off*,  even  for  an  instant,  it  is  only  by 

62* 
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%vhat  is  gross  or  what  is  extraordinary.  And  yet  it  is  not  in  the 
broad  and  fierce  manifestations  of  the  elemental  energies,  not  in 
the  clash  of  the  hail  nor  the  drift  of  the  whirlwind,  that  the 
highest  characters  of  the  sublime  are  developed.  God  is  not  in 
the  earthquake  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice.  Tbej 
are  but  the  blind  and  the  low  faculties  of  our  nature,  which  can 
only  be  addressed  through  lampblack  and  lightning.  It  is  in 
quiet  and  subdued  passages  of  unobtrusive  majesty, — the  deep 
and  the  calm  and  the  perpetual, — that  which  must  be  sought  ere 
it  is  seen,  and  loved  ere  it  is  understood, — things  which  the  angeli 
work  out  for  us  daily,  and  yet  vary  eternally,  which  arc  never 
wanting  and  never  repeated,  which  are  to  be  found  alwayi^  yet 
each  one  found  but  once ; — it  is  through  these  that  the  Iftson  of 
devotion  is  chiefly  taught,  and  the  blessing  of  beauty  given. 

INTEltPRETATIOS   OF   THE   TE/i}f  ''GEXTLEMAXr 

Two  great  errors,  coloring,  or,  rather,  discoloring,  severally,  the 
minds  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  have  sown  wide  dii?sen:?iun 
and  wider  misfortune  through  the  society  of  modern  days.  These 
errors  are  in  our  modes  of  interpreting  the  word  "  gentleman.'" 

Its  primal,  literal,  and  perpetual  meaning  is,  **  a  man  of  pure 
race,**  well  bred,  in  the  sense  that  a  horse  or  dog  is  well  bred. 

The  so-called  higher  classes,  being  generally  of  purer  race  than 
the  lower,  have  retained  the  true  itlea  and  the  convictions  a.s»o- 
ciated  with  it,  but  are  afraid  to  speak  it  out,  and  equivocate  about 
it  in  public ;  this  ecjuivocatiou  mainly  proceeding  from  their  de- 
sire to  connect  another  meaning  with  it,  and  a  false  one, — that  of 
"  a  man  living  in  idleness  on  other  people's  labor," — with  which 
idea  the  term  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

The  lower  classes,  denying  vigorously,  and  with  reason,  the 
notion  that  a  gentleman  means  an  idler,  and  rightly  feeling  that 
the  more  any  one  works  the  more  of  a  gentleman  he  becomes  and 
hi  likely  to  become,  have  nevertheless  got  little  of  the  goml  they 
otherwise  might  from  the  truth,  because  >vith  it  they  wanted  lo 
hold  a  falsehood, — namely,  that  race  was  of  no  consequence:  it 
being  precisely  of  as  much  consequence  in  man  as  in  any  other 
animal. 

The  nation  cannot  truly  prosper  till  both  these  errors  are 
finally  got  quit  of.  Gentlemen  have  to  learn  that  it  is  no  pan 
of  their  duty  or  privilege  to  live  on  other  people's  toil.  They 
have  to  learn  that  there  is  no  degradation  in  the  hardest  manual 
or  the  humble^st  servile  labor  when  it  is  honest ;  but  that  there  is 
degradation,  and  that  deep,  in  extravagance,  in  bribery,  in  indo- 
lence, in  pride,  in  taking  placeij  they  are  not  fit  for,  or  m  coining 
places  for  which  there  is  no  need.  It  does  not  disgrace  a  gentle- 
man to  become  au  errand-boy  or  a  day-laborer,  but  it  disgrftce 
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him  much  to  become  a  knave  or  a  thief;  and  knavery  is  not  the 
less  knavery  because  it  involves  hirgo  interests,  nor  theft  the  less 
theit  because  it  is  countenanced  by  usage  or  accompanied  by 
failure  in  undertaken  duty.  It  is  an  incomparably  less  guilty 
form  of  robbery  to  cut  a  purse  out  of  a  man's  pocket,  than  to 
take  it  out  of  his  hand  on  the  understanding  you  are  to  steer  his 
8bip  up  the  chaimel  when  you  do  not  know  the  soundings. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  orders,  and  all  orders,  have  to 
learn  that  every  vicious  habit  and  chronic  disease  communicates 
itself  by  descent;  and  that  by  purity  of  birth  the  entire  system 
of  the  human  body  and  soul  may  be  gradually  elevated,  or,  by 
recklessness  of  birth,  degraded,  until  there  shall  be  as  much  dif- 
ference between  the  well-bred  and  ill-bred  hunum  creature  (what- 
ever pains  be  taken  with  their  education)  as  between  a  wolf- 
hound and  the  vilest  mongrel  cur.  And  the  knowledge  of  this 
great  fact  ought  to  regulate  the  education  of  our  youth  and  the 
entire  conduct  of  the  nation. 


AUSTIX  IIEXRY  LA  YARD,  1817 

This  famous  travoller,  liorn  Man-h  .O,  1817.  is  dosccnded  from  a  family  of 
French  Proteatunta,  driven  from  tlieir  country  by  the  rcviwatiou  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  It  was  intondrd  that  ho  dliould  study  lor  the  law;  l)ut  liis  inherent 
love  of  adventure  i)revailed.  and  in  ls;»*J  lie  Bet  out  on  a  continental  tour.  Sub- 
sequently he  travelled  t)iroui;h  variou.s  j»aru><  of  Abia,  learned  the  Arabic  aud 
Persian  languages,  and  determined  to  explore  those  Hjiots  believed  to  have  been 
Uie  Bites  of  ancient  cities.  In  184.'>  he  be<;au  his  excavations  at  Mosul,  the  site 
of  ancient  Nineveh,  and  at  Nimroud  of  Babylon;  aud  succeeded  in  exhuming 
numerous  w^onderful  specimens  of  As:^yrian  art,  which  are  so  full  of  interest  to 
the  antiquarian  and  the  student  of  sacred  history.*  Tlio  results  of  his  dis- 
eoTeries  were  published  in  1S49,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
fioiiM,— discoveries,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  any  made 
in  modem  times.  Mr.  Layard  has  been  elected  two  or  three  times  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  1861  was  ajijjointed  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

DISCOVERY  OF   THE  (SHE At  LIOXS  AT  NIMROUD, 

On  reaching  the  ruins,  I  descended  into  the  new  trench,  and 
found  the  workmen — who  had  already  set»n  me  as  I  approached 
— standing  near  a  heap  of  baj*ket3  and  cloaks.  Whilst  Awad' 
advanced  and  asked  for  a  present  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  the 
Arabs  withdrew  the  screen  they  had  hastily  constructed,  and 
diBclosed  an  enormous  human  head  sculptured  in  full  out  of  the 


1  Many  of  these  now  enrich  the  British  Mn- 
aetim;  mmI  •omo  niay  bo  seen  at  Williamstown 
O'llege,  Hawachi»ett«. 


*  Chiuf  of  a  small  Arab  tribe,  and  the  host 
of  Mr.  Layard. 


I  wiif*  not   surj)riso(l  thi 
toiTified  at  thi?«  aj>j)iirition. 
tion  to  conjure  up  the  most 
bliinched  with   age,  thu.s  r 
might  well  have  belonged 
are  pictured  in  the  traditi 
mortals  .slowly  ascending  i'l 
workmen,   on   catching   the 
thrown  down  his  basket  and 
lo^'s  could  carrv  him.    I  Icar 
the  consequences.     *     *     * 

I  ascertained  by  the  end  ( 
j)air  of  winged   human-heail 
viously  discovered  in  form,  th 
the  waist,  and  furnished  will 
carried  a  goat  or  stag,  and  in 
Bide,  a   branch   with   three   1 
entrance  into  the  chanil)er  of  \ 
were  the  southern   portal.     I 
and  found  them  to  be  entire 
height  and  the  same  number 
were  admirably  portrayed; 
Htrongly  develoiwd,  to  <lisplay 
at  the  .**ame  time  a  correct  kii 
Expanded  wings  sprung  from 
back;  a  knotted  girdle,  endi 
These  sculn*'"""    ^' 
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ninute  lines  in  the  details  of  the  wings  and  in  the  ornaments  had 
)een  retained  with  their  original  freshness.  Not  a  character  was 
irantiiig  in  the  inscriptions. 

I  used  to  contemplate  for  hours  these  mysterious  emblems,  and 
xiuse  over  their  intent  and  history.     What  more  noble  forms 
^uld  have  ushered  the  people  into  the  temple  of  their  gods? 
W^hat   more  sublime  images  could   have  been  borrowed  from 
lature  by  men  who  sought,  unaided  by  the  light  of  revealed  reli- 
^ioiif  to  embody  their  conception  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and 
jbiquitv  of  a  Supreme  Being?    They  could  find  no  better  type 
rf  intellect  and  knowledge  than  the  head  of  the  man ;  of  strength, 
than  the  body  of  the  lion  ;  of  rapidity  of  motion,  than  the  wings 
of  the  bird.     These  winged  human-lieaded  lions  were  not  idle 
creations,  the  offspring  of  mere  fancy :  their  meaning  was  written 
upon  them.   They  had  awed  and  instructed  races  which  flourished 
three  thousand   years   ago.     Through   the   portals   which   they 
guarded,  kings,  priests,  and  warriors  had  borne  sacrifices  to  their 
altars,  long  before  the  wisdom  of  the  East  had  penetrated  to 
Greece  and  had  ftirnished  its  mythology  with  symbols  long  re- 
cognized by  the  Assyrian  votaries.     Tliey  may  have  been  buried, 
and  their  existence  may  have  been  unknown,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  eternal  city.     For  twenty-five  centuries  they  had  bi;en 
hidden  from  the  eye  of  man,  and  now  they  stood  forth  once  more 
in  their  ancient  majesty.      But  how   changed   was   the   scene 
around  them !     The  luxury  and  civilization  of  a  mighty  nation 
bad  given  place  to  the  wretchedness  and  ignorance  of  a  few  hftlf- 
barbarous  tribes.     The  wealth  of  temples  and  the  riches  of  great 
cities  had  been  succeeded  by  ruins  and  shapeless  heaj)s  of  earth. 
Above  the  spacious  hall  in  which  they  stood,  the  i)lough  had 
passed  and  the  corn  now  waved.     Egypt  has  monuments  no  less 
ancient  and  no  less  wonderful ;   but  tliey  have  stood  forth  for 
ages  to  testify  her  early  power  and  renown ;  whilst  those  before 
me  had  but  now  appeared  to  bear  witness,  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  that  once  '*  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with 
&ir  branches  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud  of  an  high  stature; 
and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs     *     *     *     his  height 
Was  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs  were 
lUultiplied ;  and  his  branches  became  long,  because  of  the  multi- 
tude of  waters  when  he  shot  forth.     All  tlie  fowls  of  heaven  made 
their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all  the 
[>easts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his  shadow 
Iwelt  all  great  nations  ;*'  for  now  is  "  ^'ineveh  a  desolation  and 
iiy  like  a  wilderness,  and  flocks  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her : 
ill  the  beasts  of  the  nations,  both  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern, 
odge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it ;  their  voice  sings  in  the  windows ; 
incf  desolation  is  in  the  thresholds."* 

1  Kzek.  xxxi.  3,  Ac;  Zeph.  ii.  13, 14. 
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ELIZA    COOK,  1817- 


Eliza  Cook,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman  in  the  borough  tif 
wark,  wafl  born  in  the  year  1817.  She  very  early  gave  manifestation:)  oi 
talent,  which  were  warmly  encouraged  by  a  sympathizing  mother.  Hi 
writings  she  gave  to  the  public  before  she  was  twenty  years  of  age,  s 
anonymously  a  Song  to  the  Dispatch  newspaper,  with  which  the  editor 
much  pleased  that  he  noticed  it  in  very  commendatory  terms,  and  rtn 
more  from  the  same  writer.  After  this,  she  sent  a  poem,  each,  to  the  1 
Gazette,  the  MetropoHtan,  and  the  Ne^o  Monthly,  and  was  written  to  by  . 
the  respective  editors,  who.  from  the  style  of  her  writings,  judged  her  to 
of  their  own  sex.  Indeed,  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette  praised  t 
the  productions  of  a  gentleman  who  reminded  him  of  *'the  style  and 
of  Robert  Burns." 

Her  deep  love  for  her  mother  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  Mis* 
character,  which  closely  links  itself  with  her  own  inner  life.    The  holy 
ings  of  filial  love,  the  devotion,  reverence,  and  gratitude  with  whi 
breathes  a  name  so  hallowed,  and  embodies  the  recollection  of  one  so 
her  heart,  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  traits  of  her  poetry.     Those  i 
Been  in  the  "Stanzas  to  a  Bereaved  One,"  "Mother,  Come  Back,"  and 
touching  verses  of 

THE   OLD  ARJf-CHA/R. 

I  love  it !  I  love  it !  and  who  shall  dare 

To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  arm-chair  ? 

I've  treasured  it  long  as  a  sainted  prize, 

I've  bedew'd  it  with  tears,  and  embalm'd  it  with  sighs; 

'Tis  bound  by  a  thousand  bands  to  my  heart ; 

Not  a  tie  will  break,  not  a  link  will  start. 

Would  ye  leani  the  spell  ? — a  mother  snt  there, 

And  a  sacrtd  thing  is  that  old  arm-ehair. 

In  childhood's  ho^ir  I  lingered  near 

The  hallow'd  seat  with  listening  ear; 

And  gentle  words  that  mother  would  give, 

To  lit  me  to  die  and  teach  me  to  live : 

She  told  me  sliame  would  never  betide 

With  truth  for  my  Creed  and  God  for  my  guide ; 

She  taught  me  to  lisp  my  earliest  prayer, 

As  I  knelt  beside  that  old  arm-chair. 

I  sat  and  watch'd  her  many  a  day. 

When  her  eye  grew  dim,  and  her  locks  were  cray; 

And  I  almost  worshipp'd  her  when  she  smiled, 

And  tnrn'd  from  her  Bible  to  bless  her  child. 

Years  roU'd  on,  but  the  last  one  sped, — 

My  idol  was  shatter'd,  my  earth-star  lied ; 

I  learnt  how  much  the  heart  can  bear, 

When  I  siiw  her  die  in  that  old  arm-ehair. 

'T\s  psuit  I  'tis  past !  but  I  gaze  on  it  now 
\V\l\\  c\v\\\CTVu^\iTQ\3\\\  ^xv\  \\\\^Uh\n^  brow : 
*Tvfas  \\\ere  ¥\\<i  wv\t^<J^  'Kv^,^V«v»^^x<^^iii^t^5i,\ 
And  iwovwoxy  ^o>n*»\s\v\\\\\x\jl<\^^. 
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Say  it  is  folly,  and  deem  me  weak, 
While  the  acaJding  drops  start  down  my  cheek ; 
But  I  love  it  I  I  love  it !  and  cannot  tear 
My  sold  from  a  mother's  old  arm-chair. 

r  works,  the  story  of  JIfclaia,  which  was  published  in  1840,  is  the  chief. 
Eastern  tale,  of  the  attachment  of  a  dog  to  his  master;  and,  besides  the 
3  tone  and  kindly  teaching  of  the  story,  it  abounds  in  fine  passages  of 
ower  and  noble  sentiment.  In  1849  she  established  Eliza  Cook's  Jour- 
ch  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  circulated  periodicals 
ind.^    In  1864  she  collected  all  her  poems,  and  published  them  in  ono 

^ook  has  built  up  for  herself  a  name  which  will  long  be  uttered  with 
of  love  and  admiration.  The  characteristics  of  her  poetry  are,  greut 
,  case,  and  heartiness  of  sentiment  and  expression;  and  she  makes  you 
nee  that  her  heart  is  in  all  she  writes,  that  she  gives  full  utterance  to 
hs  of  her  soul, — a  soul  that  is  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure  and 
he  evidently  has  no  regard  for  conventionalism,  but  presents,  without 
*  own  actual  thoughts,  and  yet  never  transcends  the  limits  of  taste  and 


THE    WOULD. 

Talk  who  will  of  the  world  as  a  desert  of  thrall, 

Yet,  yet  there  is  bloom  on  the  waste; 
Though  the  chalice  of  Life  hath  its  acid  and  gall, 

There  are  honey -droi>8,  too,  for  the  taste. 

We  murmur  and  droop  should  a  sorrow-cloud  stay, 

And  note  all  the  shades  of  our  lot ; 
But  the  rich  rays  of  sunshine  that  brighten  our  way 

Are  bask'd  in,  enjoy'd,  and  forgot. 

Tliose  who  look  on  Mortality's  ocean  aright 
Will  not  mourn  o'er  each  billow  that  rulls; 

But  dwell  on  the  beauties,  the  glories,  the  might, 
As  much  as  tlie  shipwrecks  and  shoals. 

How  thankless  is  he  who  remembers  alone 
All  the  bitter,  the  drear,  and  the  dark  I 

Though  the  raven  may  scare  with  its  woe-boding  tone, 
Do  we  ne'er  hear  the  song  of  the  larkf 

We  may  utter  farewell  when  'tis  torture  to  part; 

But,  in  meeting  the  dear  one  again, 
Have  we  never  rejoiced  with  that  wildness  of  heart 

Which  outbalances  ages  of  pain  ? 

Who  hath  not  had  moment**  so  laden  with  bliss, 

When  the  soul,  in  its  fulness  of  love, 
Would  waver  if  bidden  to  choose  between  this 

And  the  paradise  promised  above? 


•bjcct  in  establifihiiii;  it  may  be  ex- 
i  her  own  wordH : — **  I  am  anxious  to 
eeble  aid  to  the  gigantic  stnigglo  for 


intellectual  eleTation  now  going  ou,  and  liing 
my  enerine«  and  will  into  a  caune  trhr-rc  my 
heart  will  Kcalously  animate  my  duty.** 


^'-m^  are  honc^X/. 
m     '""  »  ''owe  in  .}■ 

liui  a  Star  „„     "J!"'?  'w^r 
"  "o  can  iiini  fi.r  .>  ' 


^'^'■irr/iffs  ( 


\vi, ,      ,  -'-■"t /•/".?  / 

The  I'"rc.,;,'.:;",S/''  3e  "f  K..M. 
«"t  ^'aluM.  „:L  °  """>•  a>'d  grant 

'■^''e  ..,o.,|,|«  with  t-i^L  ^^^'^  "' 
-^"J  eric..,  exni.n/^' ?.-?""'  "''^^• 
She  rrnv  n  .  "  *^"'  «»' 

Jim  .^:'l.";^*.'=Pe'"l  I.er  comm„.  .,., 
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He  wisely  yields  his  passions  up  to  reason's  firm  control ; 
His  pleasures  are  of  crimeless  kind,  and  never  taint  the  soul ; 
He  may  he  thrown  among  the  gay  and  reckless  sons  of  life, 
But  will  not  love  the  revel  scene,  or  heed  the  brawling  strife. 
He  wounds  no  breast  with  jeer  or  jest,  yet  bears  no  honeyed  tongue ; 
He's  social  with  the  gray-hair'd  one,  and  merry  with  the  young ; 
He  gravely  shares  the  council  speech,  or  joins  the  rustic  game, 
And  shines  as  Nature's  gentleman  in  every  place  the  same. 

No  haughty  gesture  marks  his  gait,  no  pom})ous  tone  hb  word, 
No  studied  attitude  is  seen,  no  palling  nonsense  heard ; 
He'll  suit  his  bearing  to  the  hour, — laugh,  listen,  learn,  or  teach. 
With  joyous  freedom  in  his  mirth,  and  candor  in  his  speech : 
He  worships  God  with  inward  zeal,  and  serves  him  in  each  deed ; 
He  would  not  blame  another's  failh,  nor  have  one  martyr  bleed ; 
Justice  and  Mercy  form  his  code, — he  puts  his  trust  in  Heaven ; 
His  prayer  is,  "  If  the  heart  mean  well,  may  all  else  be  forgiven  I" 

Though  few  of  such  may  gem  the  earth,  yet  such  rare  gems  there  tcr% 
Each  shining  in  his  hallow'd  sphere,  as  virtue's  polar  star ; 
Though  human  hearts  too  oft  are  found  all  gross,  corrupt,  and  dark, 
Yet,  yet  some  bosoms  breathe  and  bum,  lit  oy  Promethean  spark ; 
There  are  some  spirits  nobly  just,  unwarp'd  by  pelf  or  pride. 
Great  in  the  calm,  but  greater  still  when  dash'd  by  adverse  tide : 
They  hold  the  rank  no  icing  can  give,  no  station  can  disgrace ; 
Nature  puts  forth  her  gentlemen,  and  monarchs  must  give  place. 

THE  LOVED   ONE    WAS  NOT  THERE. 

We  gather'd  round  the  festive  board, 

The  crackling  fagot  blazed. 
But  few  would  taste  the  wine  that  pour'd. 

Or  join  the  song  we  raised. 
For  there  was  now  a  glass  unfiU'd, — 

A  favor'd  place  to  spare ; 
All  eyes  were  dull,  all  hearts  were  chill'd, — 

The  loved  one  was  not  there. 

No  happy  laugh  was  heard  to  ring, 

No  form  would  lead  the  dance ; 
A  smother'd  sorrow  seem'd  ta  fling 

A  gloom  in  every  glance. 
The  grave  had  closed  upon  a  brow. 

The  honest,  bright,  and  fair ; 
We  misa'd  our  mate,  we  moum'd  the  blow, — 

The  loved  one  was  not  there. 


JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  1818 

Jamks  Anthont  Froupe,  a  son  of  Archdeacon  Froude,  was  bom  in  Devon- 
shire, in  1818,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  with  high  distinction  in  1840.  He  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Exeter  Collie  in  1842,  and  intended  to  enter  the  church,  being  one  of  the 
Kewman  or  Puseyite  clique;  but  ho  soon  abandoned  this  purpose,  and  resolved 
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upon  a  literary  life.  In  1847  he  published  Shadows  of  the  Clowh;  and  in  \uy 
Nemesis  of  Faith.^  In  1850  he  began  to  write  for  the  WcstminsUr  Rcciett  ^ 
Frascr's  Magazine, — chiefly  on  English  History.  In  1856  appeared  the  firrt  two 
volumes  of  his  History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wofxey  to  pie  Death  of  Ehn- 
hcth  ;  and  since  that  time  six  more  have  been  published.  Xo  historical  wort 
that  has  appeared  for  some  time  has  commanded  more  attention;  bothoBa^ 
count  of  the  originality  of  the  author's  views,  of  the  great  Tigorand  beauty  of  fail  \ 
style  (oxcej)t  where*  he  iinitatos  Carlyle),  and  of  the  period  in  English  kietor; 
of  which  ho  treats, — a  period  of  the  deepest  interest  and  of  far-reachrsg  is* 
fluencc.  A  part  of  his  design  seems  to  be  to  reverse  the  judgments  which  t* 
centurit'?  have  been  pronounced  upon  some  of  the  most  prominent  charutoi 
of  thcste  times. — more  e9p<*cially  that  upon  Henry  VIII.  The  very  fact  tbatfae 
diHers  fri)in  the  genenilly-rcoeivcd  opinion  gives  an  additional  interest  tohii 
writin;;si ;  for  the  public  is  very  ai>t  to  say  that  such  dissent  is  a  priori  evideBce 
of  his  careful  investigations  and  his  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  He 
elaims  to  writfl  chiefly  fn>m  original  materiuU, — from  laws  enacted  in  tht 
times,  from  state  documents,  and  from  the  correspondence  of  public  mffl. 
But  what  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  such  correspondence,  the  pnNie 
seem  to  have  decided  in  not  acquiescing  in  the  author's  conclusions  to  tvf 
considerable  extent.  Still,  it  is  but  fair  to  give  him  a  hearing,* — awii ettUr^t^ 
partem, — for  he  makes  out  a  good  case.' 

CHAKArTER   OF  HEXRY    VUI. 

If  Henry  YIII.  had  died  previous  to  the  first  agitation  of  the 
divorce,  his  loss  would  have  been  deplored  as  one  of  the  heaviest 
misfortunes  which  had  ever  befallen  the  country ;  and  he  wonH 
have  left  a  name  which  would  have  taken  its  place  in  history  by 
the  side  of  that  of  the  Black  Prince,  or  of  the  conqueror  of  Apn- 
court.  Left  at  the  most  trying  age,  with  his  character  unformedi 
with  the  means  at  his  disposal  of  gratifying  every  inclination, 
and  married  by  his  ministers,  when  a  boy,  to  an  unattractive 
woman  far  his  senior,  he  had  lived  for  thirty-six  yeare  almoel 
without  blame,  and  bore  through  England  the  reputation  of  aa 
upright  and  virtuous  king.  Nature  had  been  prodigal  to  him  of 
her  rarest  gifts.  In  person  he  is  said  to  have  resemblcil  his  gnuKt 
father,  Edward  IV.,  who  was  the  handsomest  man  in  Europii 
His  form  and  bearing  were  princely ;  and,  amidst  the  easv  ft* 
dom  of  his  address,  his  manner  remained  majestic.  No  kni^ 
in  England  could  match  him  in  the  tournament  except  the  Dub 
of  Suffolk ;  he  drew  with  ease  a.s  strong  a  bow  as  was  borne  bj 


1  "  Tills  ill  a  i>n(l.  nad  l)<K>k :  faith  and  hope 
aro  poihonod,  and  charity  lan^niiNheth." — 
Christian  Kxaminrr.  It  is  Kald  that  the  wnior 
fellow  of  hi«  coIIcKe  (KxrttT)  publicly  burned 
the  iNxik.  Thifl  1m  alMnit  all  th«>  light  it  has 
■bed  upon  the  wurld. 

•  Mr.  Frond«3  ha*  \fttoA>f  V)»Hi»>va»h  U\«  ^itor 


conoluBinns.  Wi*  have  onlj  to  m,j  X\aX  ■ 
peraon  haa  a  right  to  ent#T  into  that  «r|fr 
nient  till  he  haa  read  liia  Xntok.  Here  \^  » 
tiroly  new  material,  drawn  out  fri»Bi  vb^t^ 
tioned  archives  of  the  age;  and.  fvr  the  W 
time  for  three  hiiadrod  yeara,  w*  ar«  aM*  » 
take  the  view  of  aflaJn  which  Henrv : 


of  Frasf.r't  Mngminf..  \  \ActV«xAV%h«ar  the  jmtifli^tlon  niade fbrMa 

'  "  We  do  not  onH^r  iulo  \\\o  axvoxm^wV  «»  V>    Vti«A^t«ac«V|>:M«n«cwNa'CbMiMMlv««biwWifcto 
wliOthor  Mr.  Froudc  \h  t\r\\V  ot  ^TOii^\u\v\%  v*tV*»^— CVoKrti»KlSa)aci«M«^\,aB8SM\C^ 
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any  yeoman  of  his  guard  ;  and  these  powers  were  sustained  in  un- 
fkiling  vigor  by  a  temperate  habit  and  by  constant  exercise.  Oi 
his  intellectual  ability  we  are  not  left  to  judge  from  the  suspicious 
panegyrics  of  his  contemporaries.  His  state  papers  and  lettijrs 
niay  tfe  placed  by  the  side  of  those  of  Wolsey  or  of  Cromwell, 
and  they  lose  nothing  in  the  comparison.  Though  they  are 
broadly  different,  the  percepti<m  is  equally  clear,  the  expression 
equally  powerful,  and  they  breathe  throughout  an  irresistible 
vigor  of  purpose.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  a  fine  musical 
taste,  carefully  cultivated ;  he  spoke  and  wrote  in  four  languages; 
and  his  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  other  subjects,  with  which 
his  versatile  ability  made  him  conversant,  would  have  formed 
the  reputation  of  any  ordinary  man.  He  was  among  the  best 
physicians  of  his  age ;  he  was  his  own  engineer,  inventing  im- 
provements in  artillery,  and  new  constructions  in  ship-buihling ; 
and  this,  not  with  the  condescending  incapacity  of  a  roval 
amateur,  but  with  thorough  workmanlike  understanding.  Ilis 
reading  was  va.st,  especially  in  theology.     *     *     * 

In  all  directions  of  human  activity  he  displayed  natural 
powers  of  the  highest  order,  at  the  highest  stretch  of  industrious 
culture.  lie  was  attentive,  as  it  is  calle<l,  to  his  religious  duties, 
being  present  at  the  services  in  chapel  two  or  three  times  a  day 
with  unfailing  regularity,  and  showing,  to  outward  appearance, 
a  real  sense  of  religious  obligation  in  the  energy  and  jmritv  of  his 
life.  In  private,  he  was  good-humored  and  good-natured.  His 
letters  to  his  secretaries,  though  never  undignified,  are  simple, 
easy,  and  unrestrained ;  an<l  the  letters  written  by  them  to  him 
are  similarly  plain  and  business-like,  as  if  the  writers  knew  that 
the  person  whom  they  were  addressing  disliked  compliments,  and 
chose  to  be  treated  as  a  man.  Again,  from  their  correspondence 
with  one  another,  when  they  describe  interviews  with  him,  wo 
gather  the  same  pleasant  impression.  He  seems  to  have  been 
always  kind,  always  considerate,  inquiring  into  their  private 
concerns  with  genuine  interest,  and  winning,  as  a  consequence, 
their  warm  and  unattected  attachment.  As  a  ruler  he  had  been 
eminently  popular.  All  his  wars  had  been  successful.  He  had 
the  splendid  tastes  in  which  the  English  people  most  delighted, 
and  he  had  substantially  acted  out  his  own  theory  of  his  duty.  *  * 
Like  all  princes  of  the  Plantagenet  blood,  he  was  a  person  of  a 
most  intense  and  imperious  will.  His  impulses,  in  general  nobly 
directed,  had  never  known  contradiction  ;  and  late  in  life,  when 
his  character  w^as  formed,  he  was  forced  into  collision  with  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  experience  of  discipline  had  not  fitted  him 
to  contend.  Education  had  done  much  for  him ;  but  his  nature 
required  more  correction  than  his  position  had  permitted ;  whilst 
unbroken  prosperity  and  early  independence  of  control  had  been 
his  most  serious  misfortune.     He  had  capacity,  if  his  training 
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had  been  equal  to  it,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  men.  With  ill 
his  faults  about  him,  he  was  still,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  man  best  able  of  all  living  Englishmen 
to  govern  England,  had  he  not  been  set  to  do  it  by  the  conditioi 
of  his  birth.  / 

EXECUTfOX  OF  SIR    THOMAS  MORE. 

At  daybreak  More  was  awoke  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  Thomai 
Pope,  who  had  come  to  confirm  his  anticipations  and  to  tell  him 
it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  he  should  sufiTer  at  nine  o'clock 
that  morning.  He  received  the  news  with  utter  eomposaie. 
"  I  am  much  bounden  to  the  king,"  he  said,  "  for  the  benehts  and 
honors  he  has  bestowed  on  me ;  and,  so  help  me  Gt)d !  most  of  ill 
I  am  bounden  to  him  that  it  pleaseth  his  Majesty  to  rid  me  m 
shortly  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  present  world."  Pope  told  bin 
the  king  desired  that  he  would  not  "  use  many  words  on  the  serf 
fold."  "  Mr.  Pope,"  he  answered,  "  you  do  well  to  give  me  warn- 
ing, for  otherwise  I  had  purposed  somewhat  to  have  spoken;  but 
no  matter  wherewith  his  Grace  should  have  cause  to  be  offended. 
Howbeit,  whatever  1  intended,  I  shall  obey  his  Highness's  com- 
mand." He  afterwards  discussed  the  arran^rements  for  his  funend, 
at  which  he  begged  that  his  family  might  be  present ;  and,  when 
all  was  settled,  Pope  rose  to  leave  him.  He  was  an  old  friend. 
He  took  Morels  hand  and  wrung  it,  and,  quite  overcome,  bunt 
into  tears.  "Quiet  yourself,  Mr.  Pope,"  More  said,  "and  be  not 
disc(unforted  ;  for  1  trust  we  sihall  once  see  each  other  full  merrily, 
when  we  shall  live  and  love  together  in  eternal  bliss." 

As  soon  as  ho  was  alone,  ho  dressed  in  the  most  elaborate  cot- 
tume.  It  was  for  the  benefit,  he  said,  of  the  executioner  who  wii 
to  do  him  so  great  a  service.*  Sir  William  Kingston  remon- 
strated, and  with  s(mie  difficulty  induced  him  to  put  on  a  plainer 
suit;  but,  that  his  intended  liberality  should  not  fail,  he  sent  the 
man  a  gold  angel  in  compensation,  "  as  a  token  that  he  malioed 
him  nothing,  but  rather  loved  him  extremely."  "  So  about  nine 
of  the  clock  he  was  brought  by  the  lieutenant  out  of  the  Tower, 
his  beard  being  long, — which  fashion  he  had  never  before  used,— 
his  face  pale  and  lean,  carrying  in  his  hands  a  red  cross,  casting 
his  eyes  often  towards  heaven."  He  had  been  unpopular  as  t 
judge,  and  one  or  two  persons  in  the  crowd  were  insolent  to  him; 
but  the  distance  was  short  and  soon  over,  as  all  else  was  neariy 
over  now. 

The  scaffold  had  been  awkwardly  erected,  and  shook  as  be 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  ladder.  "  See  me  safe  up,"  he  said  to 
Kingston;   '*  for  my  coming  down  I  can  shift  for  myself**    He 

1  Acconling  tu  ruMtom,  tlio  ex(>cutium>r  ri><'(«ivf>d  the  clotliM  vhich  the  nnhappj  vktioi 
pn  the  iKitfToUl. 
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began  to  speak  to  the  people ;  but  the  sheriff  l)egged  him  not  to 
proceed,  and  he  contented  himself  with  asking  for  their  prayers, 
and  desiring  them  to  bear  witness  for  him  that  he  died  in  the 
faith  of  the  holv  Catholic  Church,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  Cod 
and  the  king.  He  tlien  repeated  the  Mlxfrere  psalm  on  his 
knees ;  and,  when  he  had  ended  and  had  risen,  the  executioner, 
with  an  emotion  whicli  promised  ill  for  the  manner  in  which  his 
part  in  the  tragedy  would  be  accomplished,  begged  his  forgive- 
ness. More  kissed  him.  "  Thou  art  to  do  me  the  greatest  benefit 
that  I  can  receive,"  he  said ;  "  pluck  up  thy  si)irit,  man,  and  be 
not  afraid  to  do  thine  office.  My  neck  is  very  short;  take  heed, 
therefore,  that  thou  strike  not  awry,  for  saving  of  thine  honesty." 
The  executioner  offered  to  tie  his  eyes.  "  1  will  cover  them  mv- 
self,"  he  said  ;  and,  binding  them  in  a  cloth  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  he  knelt  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  The  fatal 
stroke  was  about  to  fall,  when  he  signed  for  a  moment's  delay 
while  he  moved  aside  his  beard.  "  l*ity  that  should  be  cut,"  he 
murmured,  "that  has  not  committed  treason."  With  which 
strange  words, — the  strangest,  perhaps,  ever  uttered  at  such  a 
time, — the  lips  most  famous  through  Europe  for  eloquence  and 
wisdom  closed  forever. 

"  Bo,"  concludes  his  biographer,  "  with  alacrity  and  spiritual 
joy  he  received  the  fatal  axe,  which  no  sooner  had  severed  the 
head  from  the  body,  but  his  soul  was  carried  by  angels  into  ever- 
lasting glor}',  where  a  crown  of  martyrdom  was  placed  upon  him 
which  can  never  fade  nor  decay ;  and  then  he  found  those  words 
true  which  he  had  often  si)oken, — that  a  man  may  lose  his  head 
and  have  no  harm.'* 

This  was  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More, — an  act  which 
sounded  out  into  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  and  was  the  world's 
wonder,  as  well  for  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  perpe- 
trated, as  for  the  preternatural  composure  with  which  it  was 
borne.  Something  of  his  calmness  may  have  been  due  to  his 
natural  temperament,  something  to  an  unaffected  weariness  of  a 
world  which  in  his  eves  was  j)hinging  into  the  ruin  of  the  latter 
days.  But  those  fair  hues  of  sunny  cheerfulness  caught  their 
color  from  the  simplicity  of  his  faith ;  and  never  was  there  a 
grander  Christian  victory  over  death  than  in  that  last  scene 
lighted  with  its  lambent  humor. 


ALEXANDER    SMITH,  1S30-1SG7, 

This  Scotch  writer,  who  early  attained  considerable  celebrity  as  a  poet,  but 
whose  later  prose  writinga  deserve  quite  as  much  commendation,  was  bom  in 
KilrnarnocJc.  Scotland,  December  .Ol.  isnO.  and  educated  at  Glasgow.  In  1852 
hi.'*   ^rini  work — Z,ifc  i)ra»ia— app«'are<l  in  the  columns  of  the  Cri7«!,  and  waa 


iiiunniM'j  (if  tht.-  inhiiUitaiitr 
ili'-<Tipli«»iir*  of  its  cliariikini: 

THE  I 

In  my  panlon  I  spoi 
nights.     My  interests  ar 
books.     Witli  the  llovvo 
am  in  the  past.     I  ^o  in 
lore  me.     I  breathe  the 
of  Kden's  roses  yet  lin^' 
world's  first  brood  of  iiij 
8ce  the  pyramids  bnildin; 
Alexander;  I  feel  the  ^n 
byses.     I  sit  as  in  a  tlu^: 
play  of  the  world.     What 
what  processions  lile  pas 
crowds  of  captives  are  » 
(juerors !     1  hear  or  cry  ** 
shaking  the  staj^e.     I  an 
Roman  coin.     I  lift  Hon 
trenche.^.     The  silence  of 
cominirs  and  ingoings  of 
Isaac  in  the  iields  at  ev« 
guile,  Esau's  face  ret  Idem 
funeral  procession, — all  t 
my  Old  Tn-*"'" 


ALEXANDER   SMITH.  751 

rt  can  boast  such  company?  What  school  of  philosopliy 
1  wisdom?  The  wit  of  tlie  ancient  world  is  glancing  and 
liing  there.  There  is  Pan's  pipe ;  there  are  the  songs  of 
)llo.  Seated  in  my  library  at  night  and  looking  on  the  silent 
;s  of  my  books,  I  am  occasionally  visited  by  a  strange  sense 
he  supernatural.  They  are  not  collections  of  printed  pages, 
ley  are  ghosts.  I  take  one  down,  and  it  speaks  with  me  in  a 
me  not  now  heard  on  earth,  and  of  men  and  things  of  which 
lone  possesses  knowledge.  I  call  myself  a  solitary,  but  some- 
es  I  think  I  misapply  the  term.  No  man  sees  more  company 
a  I  do.     I  travel  with  mightier  cohorts  around  me  than  ever 

Timour  or  Genghis  Khan  on  their  fiery  marches.  I  am  a 
Breign  in  my  library ;  but  it  is  the  dead,  not  the  living,  that 
nd  my  levees. 

'he  house  I  dwell  in  stands  apart  from  the  little  town,  and  re- 
s  itself  to  the  houses  as  I  do  to  the  inhabitants.  It  sees  every 
ig,  but  is  itself  unseen,  or,  at  all  events,  unregarded.  My 
ly-window  looks  down  upon  Dreamthorp  like  a  meditative 
Without  meaning  it,  I  feel  I  am  a  spy  on  the  ongoings  of 

quiet  place.  Around  my  house  there  is  an  old-fashioned 
ibling  garden,  with  close-shaven  grassy  plots  and  fantastically- 
ped  yews,  which  have  gathered  their  darkness  from  a  hun- 
1  summers  and  winters;  and  sun-dials,  in  which  the  sun  is 
stantly  telling  his  age ;  and  statues,  green  with  neglect  and 

stains  of  the  weather.  The  garden  I  love  more  than  any 
?e  on  eartli :  it  is  a  better  study  than  the  room  inside  the 
se  which  is  dignified  by  that  name.  I  like  to  pace  its  gra- 
ed  walks,  to  sit  in  the  moss-house,  which  is  warm  and  cosy 
I  bird's  nest,  and  wherein  twilight  dwells  at  noonday;  to 
)y  the  feast  of  color  spread  for  me  in  the  curiously-shaped 
al  spaces.  My  garden,  with  its  silence  and  the  pulses  of  fra- 
Qce  that  come  and  go  in  the  airy  undulations,  affects  me  like 
et  music.  Care  stops  at  the  gates,  and  gazes  at  me  wistfully 
)ugh  the  bars.  Among  my  flowers  and  trees  nature  takes  me 
i  her  own  hands,  and  I  breathe  freely  as  the  first  man.  It  is 
ious,  pathetic  almost,  I  sometimes  think,  how  deeply  seated  in 
human  heart  is  the  liking  for  gardens  and  gardening.  The 
:ly  seamstress  in  the  narrow  city  lane  tends  her  box  of  sicklier 
nonette.     The  retired  merchant  is  as  fond  of  tulips  as  ever 

Dutchman  during  the  famous  mania.  The  author  finds  a 
den  the  best  place  to  think  out  his  thought.  In  the  disabled 
esman  every  restless  throb  of  regret  or  ambition  is  stilled 
;n  he  looks  upon  his  blossomed  apple-trees.  Is  the  fancy  too 
brought,  that  this  love  for  gardens  is  a  reminiscence  haunting 
race  of  that  remote  time  in  the  w^orld's  dawn  when  but  two 
jons  existed, — a  gardener  named  Adam,  and  a  gardener's 
J  called  Eve? 


.....J  "I  lUf  |ncty  oi  thr  .M  hid  it 
c'oniunciion  witli  llov.  F.  D.  I 
torohtod  himsi'If  dt'«'j)Iy  in  the 
ing  ('la-S(.»s».     Vuo.  «»f  tho  fruits 
Pocf. — u  novel  t)f  ;:n;at  jK»wor 
London  workfthoj).     This  was 
dition  of  the  En^lisli  airricultu 
Foot  icifh  an  Old  Fare,  dolinoati 
in  the  fifth  ccnturv.     Two  vt'un 
best  of  his  works  in  this  lino, — 
Sir  A  my  an  Lf.itjh,  Knt.,  in  tht  Jic 
are — Sermons  on  y^ational  Suhjtri 
iatcur.h ;  Two  Vcarft  Ago ;  Misnlh 
Talcs  for  my  Children;  bcsi(h!!«  c 
Besides  these  ntnnerous  prose  wd 
taste  and  scholarship,  Mr.  King^l 
fncda  is  the  longest  of  his  later  | 
prized  for  his  shorter  pieces  and 
beautiful.     In  IS.OO  he  was  npiK)in 
versityof  Cambridge.    His  latr'st 


worn 

Dost  thou  fancy,  jl<  the  h 
tered  with  line  words?  or  tl 
speaking  and  thy  yain  repc 
well  as  words ;  and,  more,  I 
after.     And  better  it  J-  * 


KINGSLEY.  753 

SCIENCE  NOT  THE  0  BE  A  TEST 

Science,  indeed,  is  great ;  but  she  is  not  the  greatest.  She  is  an 
instrument,  and  not  a  power ;  beneficent  or  deadly,  according  as 
she  is  wielded  by  the  hand  of  virtue  or  vice,  fiut  her  lawful 
mii^tress — the  only  one  which  can  use  her  aright,  the  only  one 
under  whom  she  can  truly  grow  and  prosper  and  prove  her 
divine  descent — is  Virtue,  the  likeness  of  Almighty  God.  *  *  * 
History  gives  us  many  examples  in  which  superstition,  many, 
again,  in  which  profligacy,  have  been  the  patent  cause  of  a 
nation's  degradation.  It  does  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  give  us 
a  single  case  of  a  nation's  thriving  and  developing  when  deeply 
infected  with  either  of  those  two  vices. 


THE  POETS  OF   THE  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH 

CENTililES.^ 

If  poetry,  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
ought  to  be  as  unlike  as  possible  to  Homer  or  Sophocles,  Virgil 
or  Horace,  Shakspeare  or  Spenser,  Dante  or  Tasso,  let  those  too 
idolized  names  be  rased  henceforth  from  the  calendar.  *  *  * 
In  one  word,  if  it  be  best  and  most  fitting  to  write  poetry  in  the 
style  in  which  almost  every  one  has  been  trying  to  write  it  since 
Pope  and  plain  sense  went  out  and  Shelley  and  the  seventh 
heaven  came  in,  let  it  be  so  written ;  and  let  him  who  most  per- 
fectly so  "  sets  the  age  to  music"  be  presented  by  the  assembled 
guild  of  critics,  not  with  the  obsolete  and  too  classic  laurel,  but 
with  an  electro-plated  brass  medal,  bearing  the  due  inscription, 
"-4r«  est  neseire  artem.''^  And  when,  in  twelvemonths'  time,  he 
finds  himself  forgotten,  perhaps  decried,  for  the  sake  of  the  next 
aspirant,  let  him  reconsider  himself,  try  whether,  after  all,  the 
common  sense  of  the  many  will  not  prove  a  juster  and  a  firmer 
standing-ground  than  the  sentimentality  and  bad  taste  of  the  few, 
and  read  Alexander  Pope. 

In  Pope's  writings,  whatsoever  he  may  not  find,  he  will  find 
the  very  excellencies  after  which  our  young  poets  strive  in  vain, 
produced  by  their  seeming  opposites,  which  are  now  despised  and 
discarded:  naturalness  produced  by  studious  art;  sublimity  by 
strict  self-restraint;  depth  by  clear  simplicity;  pathos  by  easy 
grace ;  and  a  morality  infinitely  more  merciful,  as  well  as  more 
righteous,  than  the  one  now  in  vogue  among  the  poetasters,  by 
honest  faith  in  God.  ,  If  he  be  shocked  by  certain  peculiarities 
of  diction  and  by  the  fondness  for  perpetual  antitheses,  let  him 
remember  that  what  seems  strange  to  our  day  was  natural  and 
habitual  in  his;  and  that,  in   the   eyes  of  our  grandchildren, 

1  Taken  from  hU  Essay  cntiUed  **  Alexander  I     <  **  The  perfection  of  art  is  to  be  ignorant 
Pope  and  Alexander  Smith."  |  of  art" 
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Keats's  and  Shelley's  peculiarities  will  seem  as  monstrous  as 
Pope's  or  Johnson's  do  in  ours.  But  if,  milled  by  the  popular 
contempt  for  Pope,  he  should  be  inclined  to  anttwer  this  advice 
with  a  shrug  and  a  smile,  we  entreat  him,  and  all  young  poeis,  to 
consider,  line  by  line,  word  by  word,  sound  by  sound,  only  those 
once  well-known  lines,  which  many  a  brave  and  wise  man  of 
fifty  years  ago  would  have  been  unable  to  read  without  honor- 
able tears : — 

"In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  floor  of  plaister,  and  the  walJs  of  dung, 
C>n  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  witli  straw, 
With  tape-tyed  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 
The  *  George  and  Garter,*  dangling  from  that  bed, 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  re<l. 
Great  Villiers  liea.^    Alas  I  how  changed  from  him, 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim  ? 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Clieveden's^  proud  alcove, 
The  bower  oi  wanton  Shrewsbury^  and  love ; 
Or  just  as  gay,  at  Council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  tlieir  merry  king. 
No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  store  I 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends/* 

Yes;  Pope  knew,  as  well  as  Wordsworth  and  our  "  Naturalisti," 
that  no  physical  fact  was  so  mean  or  coarse  as  to  be  below  the 
dignity  of  poetry,  when  in  its  right  place.  He  could  draw  i 
pathos  and  sublimitv-  out  of  the  dirty  inn-chamher,  such  u 
Wordsworth  never  elicited  irom  tubs  and  daffodil.^ ;  because  be 
could  use  them  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  which  are  the  rules 
of  sound  reason  and  of  true  taste. 


THE    WORLD'S  AdE. 


Who  will  say  the  world  is  dying? 

Who  will  say  our  prime  is  past  ? 
S])arks  from  heaven,  within  us  lying. 

Flash,  and  will  flash  to  the  hwt. 
Fools !  who  fancy  C'hrist  mistaken ; 

Man  a  tool  to  buy  and  sell ; 
Earth  a  failure,  God-forsaken, 

Ante-room  of  hell. 

Still  the  race  of  hero-spirits 

Pass  the  lamp  from  hand  to  hand ; 

Age  fn>m  ago  the  words  inherits, — 
Wife  and  child  and  fatherland. 


iStill  the  youthful  hunter  gatheni 
Fiery  joy  fnm\  wold  and  wood ; 

lie  will  dare  as  dared  his  fathers, 
Give  him  cruise  as  good. 

\SMiile  a  slave  bewails  his  fetters; 

While  an  orphan  pleads  in  tbId; 
W^hilc  an  infant  lis|js  liis  letten, 

Heir  of  all  the  ages'  gain ; 
While  a  lip  grows  riyie  for  kiasing; 

W^hile  a  moan  from  man  is  wniog; 
Know,  by  every  want  and  bleadng, 

TJiat  the  world  is  young. 


1  Oeorge  Villiers,  the  neoond  Duke  of  Burk- 
ingbain,  *'  was  yet  more  fanioufi  for  his  ricos 
than  his  miufurtuueti.  Though  he  had  po»- 
■«ti«ed  £50,000  a  vi>ar,  and  had  uasfied  through 
many  of  the  higlioHt  posts  in  the  kingdom,  he 
died  In  1688  in  a  remote  inn  in  Yorkithlre,  re- 
inced  to  the  utmo«X  mlw»T>'.-'— Vovt.. 

'Cliereden  was  a  boautLf\i\  '(a\«AO  ou  V\v« 


banks  of  the  Tluune«,  built  by  the  Daka^ 
Burkingham. 

*  The  Counteas  of  Shrvwabnry  vm  a  vooiB 
of  abandoned  character.  Tbe  Earl,  Iwr  IM^ 
baud,  was  killed  by  the  Ihike  of  Bnciria^ia 
in  a  duel :  and  It  was  said  that  doriu  At 
combat  she  held  the  dnke'a  boraM  bi  tbtliHI 
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A   FAREWELL. 

My  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give  vou ; 

"No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and  gray ; 
Yet,  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I  can  leave  you 
For  every  day. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever ; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long ; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever, 
>ne  grand,  sweet  song. 


MATTHEW  ARXOLD;  1822 

THEW  Arxold,  iho  poet  and  essayist,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  celebrated 
Qold  of  Rugby,  and  was  born  December  24,  1822.  After  his  preparatory 
at  Winchester  and  Rugby,  he  entered  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  carried 
rize  for  English  verse.  In  1845  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
)!n  1847  to  1S61  he  acted  as  private  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Lands- 
1  On  relinquishing  this  odice,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
'■  Wrightinan.     In  1S57  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  Uni- 

of  Oxford,  and.  two  years  afterwards,  Foreign  Assistant  Commissioner 
Royal  Conimisjiion  on  Education,  in  which  capacity  he  visited  France, 
d,  and  Switzerland. 

Arnold's  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  as  a  poet  The  Strayed 
r,  and  other  Poems,  appeared  in  18  J8;  Empedocles  on  EtTta,  1853;  Foema, 
Merope,  a  tragedy,  1858.  In  these  works  he  shows  he  has  little  sympathy 
le  modern  innovations  in  our  jKjetic  style  and  diction,  and  counsels  the 
1  of  classic  antiquity.  Though  these  works  give  evidence  of  carefully 
ted  taste  and  true  pix^tic  feeling,  it  is  na  a  prose-writer  ho  is  now  most 

and  read.  His  Emsuj/s  will  ever  be  prized  as  among  the  best  things  in 
jguage.2 


no M EH' Si  TRAXSLA  TORS, 


mer  is  rapid  in  his  movement,  Homer  is  plain  in  his  wprds 
tyle.  Homer  is  simple  in  his  ideas.  Homer  is  noble  in  his 
er.  Cowi)er  renders  him  ill  because  he  is  slow  in  his  move- 
and  elaborate  in  his  style ;  Pope  renders  hira  ill  because  he 
ificial  both  in  his  style  and  in  his  words ;  Chapman  renders 


noblomnn  fa  iioblo  m.TH,  irKli'fd)  diofl 
31,  IStfJi.  He  foriucd  a!*pl«*ii«li<l  libmry, 
uf  the  iiul»l<'.'»t  colk'«:ti«»iis  of  pieturei* 
unrj'  in  th»f  kiiiu'lom,  From  hij*  hfin^ 
mnificent  i»atron  of  Ijtoraturo  and  the 
e  iMiidsdmvnc  edition  of  Shnks/tfirf. 
irtl  after  liini.  It  wmm  fir?»t  puMiMhed 
e,  1852,  an<l  ii  new  e<iitiuu  l»jr  U«jhn, 
he  peculiarity  of  it  is  that  the  name* 
churacterH,  staiL:<5-<lirertio)it»,  Ac.  are 
in  RiiD.  It  i*  heaiitituily  i1]uMtrat<;d 
v-*«evon    Kteel    phite«,  and   irt,  in   my 


view,  the  most  dealrahle  edition  of  StiakB^Htare 
in  one  rolnnie. 

*  •*  HIh  esHRys  have  been  unioug  the  mi»tt 
brilliant  thingH  ^oin^.  Alwayn  With  spoenU' 
tion  in  theiu,  always  pervailed  by  some  one 
main  thought  which  ia  distinctly  announced 
and  strongly  kept  to,  thvy  might,  in  this  re- 
ppoct  alone,  bo  cited  as  amoug  the  best 
exaniplea  we  liave  of  real  cstmy-writing  amid 
the  acres  of  twaddle  that  aiMiiune  the  name."—* 
Reader,  August  22,  1863. 
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him  ill  because  he  is  fantastic  in  his  ideas ;  Mr.  Newman 
him  ill  because  he  is  odd  in  his  words  and  ignoble  in  his  i 
All  four  translators  diverge  from  their  original  at  othe 
besides  those  named ;  but  it  is  at  the  points  thus  nan 
their  divergence  is  greatest.  For  instance,  Cowper's  d 
not  as  Homer*s  diction,  nor  his  nobleness  aa  Homer's  no 
but  it  is  in  movement  and  grammatical  style  that  he 
unlike  Homer.  Pope's  rapidity  is  not  of  the  same  sort  as 
rapidity,  nor  are  his  plainness  of  ideas  and  his  nobl 
Homer's  plainness  of  ideas  and  nobleness ;  but  it  is  in  i 
ficial  character  of  his  style  and  diction  that  he  is  moj* 
Homer.  Chapman's  movement,  words,  style,  and  man 
often  far  enough  from  resembling  Homer's  movement 
style,  and  manner ;  but  it  is  the  fantasticality  of  his  idcj 
puts  him  farthest  from  resembling  Homer.  Mr.  Newman 
ment,  grammatical  style,  and  ideas,  are  a  thousand  times  i 
contrast  with  Homer's ;  still  it  is  by  the  oddness  of  his 
and  the  ignobleness  of  his  manner  that  he  cootrasts  will 
the  most  violently. 

Therefore  the  translator  must  not  say  to  himself:  "  C 
noble,  Pope  is  rapid,  Chapman  has  a  good  diction,  Mr.  ] 
has  a  good  cast  of  sentence.     I  will  avoid  Cowper's  s 
Pope's  artificiality.  Chapman's  conceits,  Mr.  Newman's 
I  will  take  Cowper's  dignified  manner.  Pope's  impetuou 
ment,  Chapman's  vocabulary,  Mr.  Newman's  syntax,  and 
a  perfect  translation  of  Homer."     Undoubtedly  in  certai 
the  versions  of  Chapman,  Cowper,  Pope,  and  Mr.  New 
of  them  have  merit;  some  of  them  very  high  merit, 
lower  merit ;  but  even  in  these  points  they  have  none 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  merit  as  Homer,  and  there 
new  translator,  even  if  he  can  imitate  them  in  their  goo( 
will  still  not  satisfy  his  judge,  the  scholar,  who  asks 
Homer  and  Homer  s  kina  of  merit,  or,  at  least,  for  as  i 
them  as  it  is  possible  to  give. 

HOMER  AND  MILTON. 

The  first  kind  of  blank  verse  which  naturally  occurs 
the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  which  has  been  employed,  wi 
or  less  modification,  by  Mr.  Cary  in  translating  Dante,  by 
and  by  Mr.  Wright  in  translating  Homer.  How  noble  th 
is  in  Milton's  hands,  how  completely  it  shows  itself  caj 
the  grand,  nay,  of  the  grandest,  style,  I  need  not  say. 
metre,  as  used  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  our  country  owes  t] 
of  having  produced  ow^  ci^  the  only  two  poetical  worki 
grand  style  w\uc\i  «lt^  \.o\i^  ^w\wW\v^^\sv^d^rn  languaj 
Divine  Comedy  o£  DaaV^\^  ^>^^  ^'^^^^^^  ^^'^^^^^  ^^^^ 
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stand  alone ;  Spain,  France,  and  Germany  have  produced  great 
poets ;  but  neither  Calderon,  nor  Gomeille,  nor  Schiller,  nor  even 
Goethe,  has  produced  a  body  of  poetry  in  the  true  grand  style, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  style  of  the  body  of  Homer's  poetry, 
or  Pindar's,  or  Sophoclea's,  is  grand.  But  Dante  has,  and  so 
has  Milton;  and  in  this  respect  Milton  possesses  a  distinction 
"which  even  iShakspeare,  undoubtedly  the  supreme  poetical  power 
in  our  literature,  does  not  share  with  him.  Not  a  tragedy  of 
Shakspeare  but  contains  passages  in  the  worst  of  all  styles,  the 
affected  style ;  and  the  grand  style,  although  it  may  be  harsh,  or 
obscure,  or  cumbrous,  or  over-labored,  is  never  affected.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  objections  which  may  justly  be  urged  against  the 
plan  and  treatment  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  in  spite  of  its  possess- 
ing, certainly,  a  far  less  enthralling  force  of  interest  to  attract 
and  to  carry  forward  the  reader  than  the  Iliad  or  the  Divine 
Comedy,  it  fully  deserves,  it  can  never  lose,  its  immense  reputa- 
tion ;  for,  like  the  Iliad  and  the  Divine  Comedy,  nay,  in  some 
respects  to  a  higher  degree  than  either  of  them,  it  is  in  the  grand 
style. 

But  the  grandeur  of  Milton  is  one  thing,  and  the  grandeur  of 
Homer  is  another.  Homer's  movement,  I  have  said  again  and 
again,  is  a  flowing,  a  rapid  movement;  Milton's,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  labored,  a  self-retarding  movement.  In  each  case,  the 
movement,  the  metrical  cast,  corresponds  with  the  mode  of  evo- 
lution of  the  thought,  with  the  syntactical  cast,  and  is  indeed 
determined  by  it.  Milton  charges  himself  so  full  with  thought, 
imagination,  knowledge,  that  his  style  will  hardly  contain  them. 
He  is  too  full-stored  to  show^  us  in  much  detail  one  conception, 
one  piece  of  knowledge :  he  just  shows  it  to  us  in  a  pregnant 
allusive  way,  and  then  he  presses  on  to  another ;  and  all  this 
fulness,  this  pressure,  this  condensation,  this  self-constraint,  enters 
into  his  movement,  and  makes  it  what  it  is, — noble,  but  difficult 
and  austere.  Homer  is  quite  different:  he  says  a  thing,  and  says 
it  to  the  end,  and  then  begins  another,  while  Milton  is  trying  to 

Sress  a  thousand  things  into  one.  So  that  whereas,  in  reading 
lilton,  you  never  lose  the  sense  of  laborious  and  condensed  ful- 
ness, in  reading  Ilonier  you  never  lose  the  sense  of  flowing  and 
abounding  ease.  With  Milton  line  runs  into  line,  and  all  is 
straitly  bound  together ;  with  Homer  line  runs  off*  from  line,  and 
all  hurries  away  onward.  Homer  begins,  MT/Wj  &st()s,  ^ra,* — at 
the  second  word  announcing  the  proposed  action:  Milton  be- 
gins : — 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whor<e  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 


1  M^fir  oMiit,  Oca— Jfeiun  oeide,  27iea.    The  uiger  (of  Achilles)  ting,  0  Qoddetw  I 
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Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blliefal  eeat, 
Sing^  heavenly  musei" 

So  chary  of  a  sentence  is  he,  so  resolute  not  to  let  it  escape  him 
till  he  has  crowded  into  it  all  he  can,  that  it  is  not  till  the  thirtY- 
ninth  word  in  the  sentence  that  he  will  give  us  the  key  to  it,  the 
word  of  action,  the  verb.     Milton  says : — 

"O  for  that  warning  voice,  which  he,  who  saw 
The  Apocalypse,  heard  cry  in  heaven  aloud." 

He  is  not  satisfied  unless  he  can  tell  us,  all  in  one  sentence,  ftod 
without  permitting  himself  to  actually  mention  the  name,  that 
the  man  who  had  the  warning  voice  was  the  same  man  who  saw 
the  Apocalypse.  Homer  would  have  said,  "  O  for  that  warning 
voice,  which  John  heard  f '  and  if  it  had  suited  him  to  say  that 
John  also  saw  the  Apocalypse,  he  would  have  given  us  that  in 
another  sentence.  The  efiect  of  this  allusive  and  compressed 
manner  of  Milton  is,  I  need  not  say,  often  very  powerful. 


DESfRE.^ 


Thou,  who  dost  dwell  alone, — 
Thou,  who  dost  know  thine  own, — 
Thou,  to  whom  all  are  known 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave, — 

Save,  oh,  save  1 
From  the  world's  temptations, 
From  tribulations ; 
From  that  fierce  anguish 
Wherein  we  languish ; 
From  that  torpor  deep 
Wherein  we  he  asleep, 
Heavy  as  death,  cold  as  the  grave ; 

Save,  oh,  save  1 
When  the  Soul,  growing  clearer. 
Sees  God  no  nearer : 
When  the  Soul,  mounting  higher. 
To  Grod  comes  no  nigher : 
But  the  arch-fiend  Pride 
Mounts  at  her  side, 
Foiling  her  high  emprize, 
Sealing  her  eagle  eyes, 
And,  when  she  fain  would  soar, 
Makes  idols  to  adore ; 
Changing  the  pure  emotion 
Of  her  high  devotion 
To  a  skin-deep  sense 
Of  her  own  eloquence ; 
Strong  to  deceive,  strong  to  enslave, — 

Save,  oh,  save  I 

From  the  ingraiu'd  fashion 
Oi  this  ean\iVy  nalut^ 


That  mars  thy  creature ; 

From  grief,  that  is  but  pasHioo ; 
From  mirth,  tlmt  is  but  feigniiu;; 

From  tears,  that  bring  no  healing; 
From  wild  and  weak  complaioiogi' 

Thine  old  strength  revealing, 
Save,  oh,  save ! 
From  doubt,  where  all  is  doable; 

Where  wise  men  are  not  strong; 
Where  comfort  turns  to  trouble; 

Where  just  men  suffer  wrong; 
AVhere  sorrow  treads  on  joy ; 
Where  sweet  things  soonest  cloy; 
Where  faiths  are  buUt  on  dust; 
Where  Love  is  half  mistrust, 
Hungry,  and  barren,  and  diarp  as  the 
Oh,  set  us  free  I  [«* 

Oh,  let  the  false  dream  fly 
Where  oiur  sick  souls  do  lie 
Tassing  continually. 
Oh,  where  thy  voice  doth  come 
Let  all  doubts  be  dumb; 
Let  all  words  be  mild ; 
All  strifes  be  reconcile ; 
All  pains  beguile. 
Light  bring  no  blindness ; 
I^ve  no  unkindnesB ; 
Knowledge  no  ruin ; 
Fear  no  undoing. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Save,  oh,  save ! 


1  This  miBbl  raih«  \i«  c»\\*A  K  ^«^Ti3^«a\\\AML<!W(iMi(.%&&.«fiiXflMSM^ 
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OF   THE   SEVENTH   DECADE; 
EMBRACING  THE  MOST  PROMINENT  WRITERS  LIVING  IN  1860. 


Mbert,  J^rancis  -  Augustus  -  Charles  -  Hhnmanuel  (1819-1861), 
Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  to  whom 
he  waj9  married  February  10,  1840.  Since  the  death  of  this  truly  illus- 
trious prince,  there  have  been  published — The  Principal  Speeches  and 
Addresses  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince-Qynsort,  and  Prince  Alberts 
Golden  Precepts.  These  works  are  beautifully  illustrative  of  his  noble 
character.  Jrlaced,  by  marriage,  in  a  position  of  peculiar  delicacy,  with 
no  direct  power,  and  yet  with  influence  unbounded,  he  so  conducted 
himself  at  all  times  and  upon  all  occasions,  public  and  private,  as  to 
elicit  the  warmest  approbation  from  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  king- 
dom, and  to  gain  the  hearts  of  all,  &om  the  prime  minister  to  the 
humblest  subject. 

AinsH^orth,  jyilllafn  .J^ranch  (bom  1807),  distinguished  as  a  tra- 
veller. Researches  in  Assyria^  BabyUmiOy  and  Chaldcea,  1838 ;  Traxds  m 
Asia  MinoTy  «Sa?.,  1842 ;  Travels  in  the  T'ock  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Qreeks, — 
the  result  of  two  journeys,  spread  over  a  period  of  seven  years. 

jLtftsn^orth,  yVllliam  JSdr7'ison  (born  at  Manchester,  1805),  a  novelist. 
Sir  John  Chiverton,  1826;  Rookwood,  1834;  followed  in  successive  years 
by  Jack  Sheppard,  The  Tower  of  London^  Windsor  Chstle^  &c.  His  works, 
popular  at  tiie  time  w^ith  certain  cla^sses,  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  Mr. 
Ainsworth  is  now  proprietor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  and  Bentlei^B 
Miscellany. 

jLfrd,  27tomaSf  is  a  Scotch  poet,  born  in  1802,  and  was  for  nearly  thirty 
years  editor  of  the  Dumfries  Herald^  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  BlaJt" 
vjoods  Mapazine.  Few,  if  any,  living  poets  of  Scotland  rank  higher; 
though  this  is  but  comparative  praise.'  His  works  are — Old  Raehaor  in 
the  Old  Scottish  Village;  Religious  Characteristics^  &c.  In  1852  he  edited, 
with  much  taste  and  discrimination,  an  edition  of  the  select  poems  of 
David  Macbeth  Moir,  with  an  admirable  life.  The  following,  which  is 
worthy  of  being  preserved,  is  from  his  i)oem  entitled 

THE  RIVER. 


Infmit  of  the  weepinji;  hillH. 
Nursling  of  tho  spriiiga  and  rilla. 
Growing  river,  flowing  ever, 
"H'impling,  dimpling,  Htaying  never, 
Uuping,  gurgling,  ever  going. 
Lipping,  Hllpping,  ever  flowing. 
Toying  round  the  polished  stone, 
Kiss  the  se<lge  and  Journey  on. 
Here's  a  creek  where  bubbles  come, 
Whirling  make  your  ball  of  foam. 
Tliere's  a  nook  so  deep  and  cool, 
Sleep  into  a  glassy  pool. 

1 "  Scottish  poetry  does  not,  certainly,  enjoy 
tiiat  proud  and  palmy  preeminence  it  once 
ponesBed.    Its  Scotts,  Campbells,  and  Burnsos 


Breaking,  gushing. 

Downward  rushing, 
Narrowing  green  against  the  bank. 
Whore  tho  alders  grow  in  rank, — 

Thence  recoiling, 

Outward  boiling, 
Fret  in  rough  shingly  shallows  wide 
Your  difRcult  way  to  yonder  side. 
Thence  away,  aye  away, 
Bickering  down  the  sunny  day, 
In  the  sea,  In  yonder  west. 
Lose  yourself,  and  be  at  rest. 

no  longer  popularize  the  manners,  customs, 
and  history  of  Scotland  throughout  tlie  length 
and  breadth  of  the  earth."^ — Eclaiic  Reviem. 


•"-"  in  J.niicion  in'i'iu 

wirh  a  or  r       '      ^"'""' 
.    -f  ''•'/ Ai/-  //^  •.,        /  -^f 

i!'isv«''-cn'i;::.v-'"'''i;';;;..';,''i;:.' 
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a  vindication  of  the  character  of  Queen  Mary;  FermilUmy  a  Spagmodic 
Tragedy;  and  the  Ballads  of  Scotland,  In  conjunction  with  Theodore 
Martin  (q.v.),  he  wrote  Ballads  by  Bon  Gaultier;  and  a  volume  of  ad- 
mirable translations  of  the  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Ooethe,  In  1853  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  London  on  Poetry  and  DramaJtio 
Literature,  ^ 

bailey,  Philip  James  (horn  in  Nottingham,  in  1816),  a  philosophical 
poet  of  considerable  distinction.  jPeshts,  bv  which  he  is  most  known,  waa 
oegun  before  he  had  reached  his  twentietn  year,  and  published  in  1839. 
It  was  received  with  great  applause  at  first;  but,  une(}ual,  incongruous, 
and  mystical,  it  soon  passed  into  neglect,  notwithstandmg  its  occasional 
beauties.^  It  was  followed  by  The  Angel  Worldy  and  ot£sr  PoemSf  1850; 
The  Mystic,  and  other  Poems,  1855 ;  and  The  Age,  a  ChllocnUal  Sadre,  in 
1858. 

^ain,  Professor  Alexander,  of  Aberdeen  (born  1818),  author  of  The 
Senses  and  the  Intellect,  and  The  Emotions  of  the  Will.  He  also  contributed 
the  articles  on  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy  to  Chamben^s  Cydopoedia, 

^allantyne,  James  (bom  1808),  a  Scotch  poet,  known  as  much,  perhaps, 
for  bis  skill  in  the  revived  art  of  glas^-painting  as  for  his  Scottish  Songs. 
The  Qaberlunzie^  Wallet,  a  tale,  was  published  in  1843.  In  1856  a  col- 
lective edition  of  his  poetical  works  was  published. 

Sc^ne,  ^eter,  is  the  author  of  two  very  valuable  volumes,  entitled  Essfxys 
in  Biography  and  Criticism.  The  suWects  are  as  follows : — First  Series : 
I.  De  Quincey ;  II.  Tennyson ;  III.  Mrs.  Browning ;  IV.  Kecent  BritLdi 
Art;  V.  Ruskin;  VI.  Hugh  Miller;  VII.  The  Modem  Novelists,— Bul- 
wer,  Dickens,  Thackeray ;  VIII.  Currer  Bell  and  her  Sisters.  Second 
Series:  I.  Charles  Kingslev;  II.  Macaulay;  III.  Alison  the  historian; 
IV.  S.  T.  Coleridge;  V.  Wellington;  VI.  Buonaparte;  VII.  Plato;  VHL 
Characteristics  of  Christian  Civilization ;  IX.  The  Modem  University ; 
X  The  Pulpit  and  the  Press;  XI.  Testimony  of  the  Rocks." 

Sentiett,  yVUlliam  C,  a  lyrical  poet,  who  published,  in  1859,  Songs  by  a 
Song-WrUer;  and  in  1860,  Poems.  Miss  Mitford  has  characterized  mm 
as  "a  charming  and  richly-gifted  poet."' 

Stackie,  John  Stuart  (bom  in  Aberdeen,  1809),  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1834  he  gave  an  English  translation  of 
Gk)ethe's  FaiLst;  in  1850,  the  lyrical  dramas  of  .^iJschylus,  in  two  volumes, 
admirably  done.*  In  1850  appeared  Lays  and  Lyrics  of  Ancient  Greece,  mth 
other  Poems;  and  in  1860,  Lyrical  Poems.  Professor  Blaokie  has  also 
written  for  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  the  Westmimter,  Blackwood,  and 
TaU,  and  contributed  the  articles  "^chylus"  and  "Homer"  to  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica.  He  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars  of  Great  Britain. 

Sorron^y  George  (bom  1803,  near  Norwicli).  1841,  Zincali,  or  an  Account 
of  the  Gymies  in  Spain,  of  whom  he  calculates  there  are  forty  thousand ; 
also  the  Bible  in  opain,  1843, — a  book  of  deep  interest,  being  an  account 
of  journeys,  adventures,  and  imprisonment  while  travelling  in  that 
country  as  the  agent  of  the  Bible  Society.  He  has  also  written  Lavengro, 
— ihe  Scholar,  the  Gypsy,  the  Priest,  1851 ;   and  Romany  Rye,  a  sequel  to 


1  Its  object  has  been  said  to  b«  "  to  describe 
the  history  of  a  divinely-instnictod  mind,  Roar- 
ing upwards  to  communion  with  *the  Uni- 
wreal  Life.'" 

«  Very  neat  editions  of  thene  works  have  been 
published  by  Gould  A  Lincoln,  BoAton. 


•  See  chapter  xxxiT.  of  that  very  interesting 
work,  Rfcollections  of  a  Literary  Life,  by  Mary 
Rnsrtell  Mitford.  Specimens  of  his  poetry  can 
be  seen  in  Stoddard's  LaUr  Poeit. 

4  See  some  specimenH  in  the  Oompmdium  <^ 
Classical  Lit^nUurr. 
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Sf^on'Hty  /f'ranees  (horn  1816).  "the  blind  poetcsw  of  Ulster,"  who  lo«t 
her  eyesight  Iroiu  8inall-pox  when  only  eighteen  months  old.  But  the 
poetic  Hoirit  was  in  her ;  and  Hhe  early  wrote  small  piet'cs  for  tJie  Irith 
Penny  Jounud  and  the  AUiencrum.  In  1844  she  publb«he<l  The  Star  of 
Att€f/hei,  and  other  Pucnis;  and  in  1847,  Lyrics  and  ML^ccUantous  Potnis. 

Suchanan,  ^Hoberty  a  recent  poet,  of  c»^n?*ideraHle  jiower  and  elepance 
4)f  voniitication.  U uderU}iies ;  and  IdyU  ami  LcyemU  of  Incerbura.^  These 
ju.-*tify  our  ex|)ectation8  of  still  greater  thing**. 

^ticl^te,  IJenrj'  'lyiomas  (1822-18G2),  wrote  History  uf  Civilization  in 
Eiujlandy  the  tirst  volume  of  which  appeared  in  l«o7,  and  the  s^econd  in 
1861.  It  is  a  work  of  great  pretension,  of  considerable  learning,  and  of 
Bome  accomplishment ;  but  in  tracing  the  progress  of  mankind  he  attri- 
butes all  changes  to  material  causes,  overlooking  the  teachings  of  inspira- 
tion in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  precepts  and  example  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles  in  the  New, — the  very  things  that  have  done  most  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  mankind.  This,  to  use  the  common  illustration,  is 
the  play  of  "Hamlet"  with  the  chanicter  of  Haiidct  omitted. 

^urtOHy  Jo/tn  IIUl  (born  1S09,  at  Aberdeen),  a  Scottish  advocate. 
Political  and  SocU.d  Economy ^  1840;  Hii'Vtry  of  Scotland,  185.S;  also,  Life 
and  CorreitpomUnce  of  David  Hume;  Lives  of  Lord  lAtvat  and  Duncan 
Forbes  of  CnlixUn;  Narratives  from  Criminal  IVials  in  Scotland.  He 
wrote  the  articUis  **  Parliament"  and  "  Prison  Discipline"  for  the  Ency- 
clopcedia  Britannica. 

Cui-rnes,  JT,  J^.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy, 
Queen's  College,  Holfjvst.  LertHrea  on  Political  Economy,  18o7;  The 
SUive-Pou'cr,  Ha  Character,  (yireer,  and  Probable  Dcngns,  1862.  This 
work  does  ihc  professor  immortal  honor,  not  only  for  its  great  ability, 
but  for  its  being  so  far  ahead  of  the  sentiments  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
literary  men  of  hb*  country,  in  it.^  earnest  sympathies  with  our  govern- 
ment in  its  efforts  to  crush  the  slaveholders*  relxjllion,  18G1-1865. 

Campbell,  Ji}f/?if  Hon,  Lord  Jo/in  (1779-1801),  son  of  a  Scottish 
minister:  originallv  a  reporter  for  the  Morming  Chronicle;  called  to  the 
bar  in  1806:  M.P'  for  Stafibrd,  1880;  in  1834,  Attorney-General;  in 
1841,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland;  in  1850,  Chief-Justice  of  England; 
and  in  1859,  L#ord  Chancellor.  The  Lives  of  the  Lo)d  Chancellors,  <jfcc., 
/ram  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Rei<jn  of  George  IV.,  1845-47,  in  7  volumes : 
Lives  of  the  Chief-Justices  of  England,  1849,  2  volumes :  both  works  oi 
great  value. 

CanditsAf  Robert  S,,  D.D.  (bom  1807),  a  Scottish  minister,  and,  after 
Dr.  Chalmers's  death,  le;ider  of  the  "  Free  Church."  His  works  on 
Genesis,  on  Scripture  ClMracters,  on  the  Atonement^  on  the  Resurrection,  and 
on  Maurices  Theological  Essays,  are  most  known,  and  are  highly  prized. 

CarletoHy  IflUiam  (born  1798),  an  Irish  novelist.  His  chief  works  are — 
Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasant i-y;  Fardarougha  the  Miser ;  Valen- 
tine McClutchy ;  WiUy  Redly;  The  Fawn  of  Spring  Vale;  The  Clarionet, 
and  other  Tales,  3  volumes ;  The  Misfortunes  of  Barney  Branagan, 

Carpenter,  ViUiatn  Tienjamni,  son  of  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter'  (bom 
1813),  a  diBtingub*hed  physiologist.  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative 
Physiology;  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  Vegetable  Physioloijy,  and 
Botany,  Zoology,  aiid  Instinct  in  Animals;  Popular  Cychpedioi  of  JSatural 

I  Me0sn.  Roberta,  of  Boston,  have  published  (1866)  a  beaatiful  edition  of  his  poem*.  See,  also^ 
extracts  in  Stodpard'8  Later  PlneU.  *  See  page  207. 
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Science,  7  volumes.    All  these  works  rank  very  high  in  that  deput- 
ment. 

Chambers,  yVilliam  and  Robert  (William  bom  at  Peebles^  b  1800: 
Kobert,  in  1802),  authors,  editors,  and  publishers,  and  the  pioneera  of 
cheap  literature,    it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  oUier  house  in  EngUnd 
or  America  has  done  so  much  to  diffuse  among  the  people  so  many  works 
at  once  entertaining,  instructive,  and  elevating;  such  as  their  Joumo^ 
begun  in  1832,  and  now  amounting  to  about  40  volumes ;  their  £iwtt> 
iimal  Course^  70  volumes ;  Informaiion  for  the  People,  2  volumes;  CVcb- 
poedia  of  English  lAteralure,  2  volumes ;  Papers  for  the  People,  12  vdumes; 
Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Tracts,  20  volumes ;  EneydapaBdia,\o 
consist  of  about  12  volumes,  8  volumes  being  out  at  the  close  of  1865i 
Their  laBt  finished  work  is  The  Book  of  Days,  2  volumes  royal  Sto,  edited 
by  Robert  Chambers;  containing  a  vast  amount  of  curious  and  valuable  in- 
formation.    William  Chambers  has  written  the  Gazetteer  of  SoolUmd;  the 
Book  of  Scotland;  Things  as  they  are  in  America;  Shvery  and  Ookr  in 
America;^  and  pamphlets  on  Improved  Dwellings,  and  Co-Operation  aaumg 
the  Working  Classes,  <&c.  <&c.     Kobert  Chambers  has  written  TradOioiki  ^ 
Edinburgh,  2  volumes;  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,  1  volume;  Pietwti 
of  Scodand,  2  volumes,  &c. ;  edited  Biography  of  Distinguished  Scotsmen; 
and  projected  tlie  celebrated  Edinburgh  Journal,  &c.  <&c. 

Clare,  JTo/in  (bom  1793),  the  peasant-poet  of  Northamptonshire.  Poem 
Descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery,  1820;  Tlie  Village  Minstrel,  and 
other  Poerns,  1821. 

Clarke,  Mary  Cowden  (bom  1809),  daughter  of  the  eminent  mnnctan 
Vincent  Novello ;  married  in  1828  to  Mr.  Cliarles  Cowden  Clarke,  aothor 
of  The  Riches  of  Chaucer,  and  T'ales  in  Prose  from  Chaucer,  Mrs.  Clarke 
deserves  and  has  insured  perpetual  remembrance  from  her  Complete  G»* 
eordance  of  Shakspeare, — a  work  of  ereat  labor,  and  as  remarkaole  for  iti 
accuracy  as  its  fulness.  She  has  also  written  The  Iron  Cousin,  anoTd; 
The  Girlhood  of  Shakspeare' s  Heroines;  World-Noted  Women;  and  Jfoj^ 
Happy  Retuims  of  tfie  Day,  a  birthday  book. 

ClougPi,  jirthur  I£ug?i  (1819-1861),  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
pleasing  poet ;  Profesi»or  of  the  Englinh  Langua^  and  Literature  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  Poems,  1849  ;*  a  translation  of  JEHntarci^t  iMtt, 
1859.  At  the  time  of  Ids  death  he  had  begun  a  |>oetical  translatioD  of 
Homer.* 

Cole/isOj  Tier.  Jb?in  in  Hi  am,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal,  bom  in  1814. 
First  known  for  his  excellent  educational  works  in  mathematics, — A\giii% 
1818;  Plane  Trigonometry,  1851, — but  subsequently  for  his  denial  of  the 
historical  tmth  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  his  work  (1863-64)  entitled  Tk 
Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined,  This  work  gave  Ti«e 
to  much  controversy,  and  answers  without  number  immediately  ip- 
,  I>eared.  The  work  was  condemned  in  a  convention  of  bishope  at  (^tc^ 
bury  in  1864.* 

Collier,  Jb?in  'Payne  (bom  1789),  London,  originally  a  law  student  and 
journalist;  reporter  for  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  the  Times,  But  he 
soon  became  more  known  as  a  Shakspearian  critic  and  commentator. 


I  Btjth  the»ic  works  are  the  result  of  a  Titiit 
to  the  United  States  in  IHW. 
■  A  beautiful  od\t\on  ot  \\\ft  Poena  \i«A  Xjwtv 


two  inraluable  literary  qualitiw,— atmeicDW 
of  hifl  object  of  etudj,  and  a  ringlt  twartrf 

t«T«  for  lt."--MATTHBW  AaXOLDw 


pubijHhed  by  Tlcknor  k  ¥\c\Aft,  vi\\\v  w\  ^\»vt^\    ^  V\\>s\<i  \Avcv*CTCk.  Reader.  Febmarr  7  and  fl, 
ciati  vo  Memoir  by  Charte*  VAVot  "^otXou.  \  \^«&,  \bswj  Ns^^  Vorask^.  v^Sue«ik  ^s^  the  etmav 

•  "  He  poAsesned  in  an  ciu\iMs\it  A^^f ^  ^^^**  \  ^'^^^  * 
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The  Poetical  Decameron^  1820 ;  a  new  edition  of  Dodaley's  Old  PlayR, 
1827 ;  History  of  English  Dramatic  Podry^  3  volunien,  1831 ;  New  Facta 
regarding  the  Life  and  Works  of  Shakspeare,  1837 ;  a  new  ctlition  of  ASViaJt- 
speare,  1844;  Aotes  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of  Shakspear^s  Plays, 
1852.  As  to  the  merits  of  tliis  last  work,  the  critics  are  divided.  His 
latest  work  is  A  Bibliographical  and  Critical  Accmcni  of  the  Barest  Books  in 
the  English  Language,  1866, 4  volumes, — a  work  of  great  research  and  value. 

dottier,  IKtlUam  JFrancis  (bom  18—),  author  of  School  History  of  Uie 
British  Empire;  The  Great  Events  of  History;  and  A  History  of  English 
Z/iierature,  in  a  Series  of  Biographical  Sketches,  The  last,  especially,  is  a 
valuable  manual. 

*otlinSf  Ifllhle  (bom  1825,  in  Ix>ndon),  biographer  and  novelist.  A  Bio- 
graphy of  his  fatlicr,  William  Collins,  a  celebrated  painter.  Antonina^  or 
the  Fail  of  Bome^  his  first  novel,  was  verv  popular,  llis  other  work:^  are — 
Rambles  beyond  Railways;  Ba^il;  Mr.  Wray's  Chsh-Box;  Hitle  and  Seek; 
After  Dark;  The  Dead  Secret;  The  Frozen  Deep,  and  The  Light-House, 
two  dramas.  His  last  and  bc»<t  works  are — The  Woman  in  White,  1860, 
contributed  to  AU  the  Year  Bound;  No  Najne,  1862  ;*  and  Armadale,  1866. 
contributed  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  These  have  since  been  published 
in  volumes. 

oningt07i,  Jo?m  (bom  1825),  Profo?yor  of  Latin  in  Oxford.     Works  of 
Virgil^  with  an  English  ConimaUanj,  1858 ;  Odes  of  Horace,  translated  into 
PJnglish  Verse,  1863. 

9^ij'beare,  Tier,  IK  JT,,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
K^isays,  Ecclesiastical  and  Social.  Also,  in  conjunction  with  Rev.  J.  S. 
Ilowfion,  Liverpool,  published  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paulj  in  1852, 
ill  two  volunief"  (piarto,  illustratiHl  by  numerous  mapr«,  plans,  &c.:  a  work 
of  very  great  research  and  value. 

>oA7e,  Oeo?'ge  innffrore  (1814-1860).  History  of  Party,  3  volumes, 
1832 ; — "a  book  for  which  there  is  no  substitute  in  the  library  of  English 
liistory  and  politics."  Inside  Sebastopol,  1856;  Conquest  and  Colonization 
in  Northern  Africa,  1860. 

?oj:^er,  *J'honia,<t  (l)orn  1805),  "the  Chartist."  He  lectured  at  the  Pot- 
teries during  the  riots  of  1842,  and  was  confined  two  years  in  Stafford 
jail.  While  there,  he  wrote  his  epic  poem  in  the  Si)enserian  stanza,  The 
l^urgatory  of  Suicides,  which  contains  passages  of  great  power.  His  other 
works  are — M^ise  Sctws  and  Modern  Instances,  1845;  Baron's  Yule  Fea^, 
a  Christmas  rhvme,  1846;  Triumphs  of  Perseverance,  and  Triumphs  of 
ErUerprise,  1861.' 

**€x//^9  M7ss  Isa  (lK)m  1830),  won  the  prize  poem  for  her  Ode  recited 
at  the  Burns  C<»ntenary  Festival,  1850,  against  six  hmidrcd  and  twenty 
competitors. 

vafA!,  George  LiWe,  LL.D.  (1798-1866),  late  Professor  of  History  and 
Knglish  Literature  in  Queen's  CoUepe,  Belfast,  wrote  many  valuable 
works;  ench  as  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficidties;  Spenser  and 
his  Poetry;  Bacon,  his  Writings  and  his  Philosophy ;  Tlie  English  of  Shak- 
speare;  and  the  Bomanee  of  the  Peerage.  He  also  contributed  largely  to 
tlie  Penny  Cyclopedia;  and,  as  editor  of  the  PuUorial  Hist/xry  of  England, 
wrote  some  of  its  most  valuable  chapters.  He  also  wrote  an  adminible 
History  of  the  English  language  and  Literature,  in  two  large  octavos ;  and 
an  abridgment  of  the  same,  called  A  Manual,  in  1  volume  duodecimo. 

_  — ■  ■ — ~       — I  -         ^-^— 

1  "  Taken  aa  a  itory  only,  ^o  Namr.  in  a  wonderfnUy  able  om.""— Reader,  January  2, 1863. 
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Crowe,  CatTtarine  Stevens^  (horn  1803),  a  novelist  ^ruto(2fliiiM,atTi- 
gcdv,  1838 ;  TKc  Adventures  of  Susan  Hopley^  1841, — a  novel  of  Enplvh 
life,  and  quite  successful;  Men  and  WomeUy  or  Manorial  lUgktfy  1S43; 
The  Story  of  Lilly  Dawson,  1847  ;  The  Night  Side  of  Nature,  or  Ghotit  wd 
Ghost-Seers,  1848;  Light  and  Darkness,  or  Mysteries  of  Life,  1850;  Tk 
Adventures  of  a  Beauty,  3  volumes,  1852;  Linny  Lochcood^  2  yolnmei^ 
1854.    In  her  Men  and  Women  she  thus  writes  ot 

THE  SEZiS. 

If,  M  we  be?? eve,  under  no  eyfteir  of  tmining,  tl  c  :':.  tclle^^t  cf  wonnn 
would  be  fo^md  as  strong  as  thai  of  man,  she  is  compensated  by  h«  in- 
tuitions being  stronger :  if  her  reason  be  less  majestic,  her  insight  ii 
clearer ;  where  man  reasons,  she  sees.  Nature,  in  short,  gave  her  all  tlw* 
was  nce<lful  to  enable  her  to  fill  a  noble  part  in  the  world's  hiHtorr,  if  man 
would  but  let  her  play  it  out,  and  not  treat  her  like  a  fiill-tfrown  baby,  lo 
be  flattered  and  spoiled  on  the  one  hand,  and  coerced  and  re(>tnet€<i  on 
the  other, — vibrating  between  royal  rule  and  slavish  serfdom. 

Cummin^,  ^cr,  JTo/ifi,  D.D.  (born  in  Scotland,  1810),  is  a  celebrated 
preacher  in  Drury  Lane,  London,  but  known  tlie  world  over  for  his  con- 
troversial writings  upon  Prophecy  and  "The  Second  AdvenL"  Hii 
chief  works  are — Apocalyptic  Sketches;  Voices  of  the  Night;  Voieetof  tk 
Day;  Ijcctures  on  Mevelution;  The  Great  Tribulation,  on  the  cominff  <rf 
Christ ;  The  DeMiny  of  Nations,  &c.  He  has  written  and  published  no 
less  than  ninety  different  treatises  upon  these  and  kindred  subjects. 

!Deinaus,  "Robert,  author  of  a  Class-Book  of  English  Prose,  1859;  lutn- 
dnetion  to  the  JFustory  of  English  Literature,  1800;  Poets  and  Proae-WriiBt 
of  Great  Britain,  1800. 

S>israeU,  'JBenJatnin  (bom  in  Ijondon,.1805),  son  of  Isaac  DisraelL*  In 
1S2G  he  i)ubli?licd  Vivian  Grey,  his  first  novel;  this  was  followed  br 
The  Young  Duke,  Henrietta  Temple,  Coiitarini  Fleming,  OmingdAf,  SSbjjli 
Tancrcd,  &c,  lie  has  l)een  freouently  in  Parliament^  was  Chancelkirof 
the  Exche<iucr  under  Lord  Derny,  1852,  and  again  in  1866.  He  h«  re- 
cently publLshed  revised  and  annotated  editions  of  his  father's  wt)rk». 

^ixo7i,  Villi  am  Jlvpn'orth  (bom  1821),  is  known  and  honored  0  » 
j)hiIanthropist  as  well  as  an  author.  His  chief  works  are — Literature  d 
the  Jjower  Orders;  London  Prisons;  John  Howard  and  the  PristmrWct* 
of  Europe.  In  1851,  in  his  Lije  of  William  Penn,  he  replied  lo  tta 
charges  brought  against  that  eminent  and  good  man  bv  Lord  Macaulay, 
and  showed  conclusively  some  of  his  lordship's  ml^tafces.'  In  1852  ap* 
peared  his  Life  of  Blake,  In  1S53  he  was  apjwintcd  editor  of  th»  Amh 
narum.  In  1800  he  published  The  Life  of  Lord  Bacon, — vindicating  tto 
great  philosopher  triumphantly  against  the  charges  cf  Lcrd  Cam^Hi 
and  against  the  stinging  epithet  of  Po|)e, — "the  meanert  of  mankind." 
For  this  we  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  In  1866  appeared  his 
two  valuable  volumes  on  The  Holy  Land, 

S)ohelly  Sydney  (bom  1824),  under  the  newt  de  plume  of  Sydney  Ycndyi^ 
h.'w  written  some  very  creditable  poetry.  Tlte  Boman^  a  dramatic  po«a, 
1850,  is  considered  his  best  work.  In  1854  appeared  Balder,  a  Pom, 
Part  the  First;  in  1855,  Simn^ts  on  the  War,  written  in  conjunctioD  iritk 
Alexander  Smith;  and  in  1856,  England  in  Time  of  War, 


1  Hot  mnidoTi  name  was  Crttharine  Stevens, 
EDd  in  18*22  cho  wm  uuirruHl  to  Lientenuit- 
Ooluncl  Cn»wft. 

>  Bw)  Supplomontary  \A«t  lutho  Fifth  Deoade. 


s  For  iDfltance,  he  showed  clcwriy  that  tht 
"Taunton    pardon-broker**  w«a 
/>nn,  aa   Macanlaj  haa  It,  Imt 
Penne. 
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Donaldson,  John  yyHtliam,  D.D.  (1810-1861),  for  many  years  head- 
master of  the  grammar-school  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  distinguished 
for  his  great  classical  learning.  His  first  work  was  The  Theatre  of  the 
Cheeks,  In  1839  appeared  The  New  CratyluSj — a  work  of  great  erudition 
on  philology.  But  he  will  be  most  known  and  valued  by  scholars  for  his 
continuation  of  MuUer's  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  Oreeksy  after  the 
author's  death,  in  3  volumes, — a  most  valuable  contribution  to  classical 
literature. 

t^ran*  Dr.  John,  F.S.A.  (bom  in  Ireland,  1807),  is  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Aihtmavm,    Annals  of  the  Enalish  Stage.  2  volumes ;   Table  IWtitSj 

1  volume ;    Queens  of  England,  2  volumes ;  Habits  and  Men,  1  volume ; 
KrUghts  and  their  Days,  1   volume;   Monarchs  Retired  from  Business, 

2  volimies.    He  is  also  an  extensive  contributor  to  the  leading  Heviews. 

Zy^^f  ^^y»  Alexander  (bom  in  Edinburgh,  1798),  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man ;  more  known  as  editor  of  works  of  early  English  Literature : — of 
Pedt,  2  volumes ;  of  Greene,  2  volumes ;  of  Webster,  4  volumes ;  of  Middle- 
ton,   5  volumes;    of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  11  volumes;    of  MaUme, 

3  volumes.    Also,  Notes  on  Shakspeare;  Specimens  of  British  Sonnets;  and 
an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  6  volumes. 

^lis,  JIfrs,  Sarah,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Stickney,  was  bom 
about  1812.  In  1837  she  was  married  to  Rev.  William  Ellis,  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Her  chief  works  are — The  Women  of 
England,  The  Daughters  of  England,  The  Mothers  of  England,  Social  Dis- 
tinction, and  Family  Secrets,  &c. 

E7liSj  f^ey,  TlO'lliantj  bora  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  was 
sent  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  Madagascar  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  History  of  Madagascar^  1838 ;  History  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  1844;  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar,  1858. 

Wlphin^tone,  Hon,  J^ fount stuart  (1778-1861).  Accouni  of  the  King- 
dom of  Oaxibul^  &c.,  1815  j  History  of  India,  1841.  He  has  been  called 
"the  Tacitus  of  Indian  historians." 

Wyans,  Jiffss  JMary  A.,  (bom  1820),  a  lady  who,  under  the  name  of 
George  Eliot,  has  written  some  verv  popular  novels: — Adam  Bede,  1858; 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  1859 ;  Silas  'Mamer,  the  Weaver  of  Baveloe,  1861 ; 
Scenes  in  Clerical  Life,  1861 ;  Bomola,  1864;  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical,  1866. 
She  was  at  one  time  joint  editor  of  the  Westminster  Review, 

ffhber,  Hey.  l^rederick  yrHliam,  I).D.  (1814-1863),  was  first  vicar 
of  Elton,  Huntingdonshire,  but  in  1845  he  went  over  to  the  Konian 
church.  He  is  the  author  of  many  religious  works,  but  is  most  known 
for  his  Hymns,  many  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  The  last  verse  of  that 
beginning, — 

"Oh,  it  is  hard  to  work  for  God,"— 
should  be  engraved  on  every  heart : — 

"  For  right  in  right,  since  Ood  is  God, 
And  right  the  day  must  win : 
To  doubt  would  bo  disloyalty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 

^llOH^S,  Sir  Charles  (1799-1861),  is  distinguished  as  a  traveller. 
A  JowtmjX  written  during  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  1838 ;  AncietU 
Lycia,  &c.,  1840;   The  Xanthian  Marbles,  &c.,  1843. 

'ftrrier,  James  J**,,  a  metaphysician,  born  in  Edinburgh,  1808.  Insti- 
txUes  of  Metaphysics^  1854 ;  and  an  edition  of  Professor  WUson^s  Works. 
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J^rbes,  James  tDayld^  born  in  Edinbuigh,  1808.  TrtxctU  tn  efce  ilpi  ^ 
Savoy;  Norway  and  QLaciers;  Papers  on  the  Theory  of  Glacier$. 

J^rstcr,  John,  Iwrn  in  Newcastle,  1812.  JAves  of  the  Staiegmtn  of  ik 
ComnioHwealthj  7  volumes,  1840;  Life  ami  l^imes  q^  Oliver  GoLdmiik^ 
1854 ;  Historical  and  Biographical  Esmys,  1858. 

J^rs}'//>,  IftlUam,  of  the  Inner  Temple  (bom  1812),  is  the  amhorof 
several  works  on  law,  but  is  best  known  by  his  Life  of  Cicero^  2  volumo^ 
18G5,  which  presents  some  new  views  of  the  illustrious  Konian  orator. 

Gaskell,  Mrs.  j^lizabeih  Cleghorn  (1822-1865),  wife  of  a  Unitirin 
clergyman  in  Manchester.  lier  first  work  was  Mary  liarton,  184S,— t 
picture,  of  much  power  and  fidelity,  of  the  character  and  social  cooditicD 
of  large  manufacturing  towns  in  England.  Her  next  works  were— 
Moorland  Cottage^  1850;  Oranford;^  Sylvia* k  Lorers;  and  North  and  ScntA, 
1855, — another  story  of  factory  life.  In  1857  appeared  her  Life  of  Char' 
lotte  Bronte^ — one  oi  the  most  interesting  bio^rraphies  tiiat  haA  appearvd 
this  century.  Her  last  work,  Wivcg  and  JJaughter^ — by  fiir  her  be* 
effort, — was'  published  as  a  serial  in  the  Comhill  MatfonnA.  But,  before 
it  wafl  quite  completed,  she  ceased  to  write,  having  died  suddenly,  while 
sitting  and  reading  with  her  daughters,  November  12,  1865.'  She  thw 
beautifully  expresses  why  she  was  moved  to  write  her  first  work, — her  deep 

SYMPATHY  'WITH   THE   POOR. 

I  had  always  felt  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  care-worn  men,  who  looked 
as  if  doomed  to  stniggle  through  their  lives  in  strange  altcmationit  be- 
tween work  and  want, — tossed  to  and  fro  by  circunuictanceft  apparentlj  in 
even  a  greater  degree  than  other  men.  A  little  manifestation  of  tkii 
sympathy,  and  a  little  attention  to  the  expression  of  fet^lings  on  the  pait 
of  some  of  the  work-]>eople  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  had  laid  open 
to  me  the  hearts  of  one  or  two  of  the  more  thoughtful  among  them:  I  av 
that  they  were  sore  and  irritable  against  the  rich,  tlie  even  tenor  of  wbo« 
seemingly  happy  lives  api)eared  to  increase  the  angiiij»h  caused  bv  tke 
lottery-like  nature  of  their  own.  Whether  the  bitter  complaints  maie  bf 
them  of  the  neglect  which  they  experienced  from  the  prosperous— espe- 
cially from  the  masters  whose  fortunes  they  had  heliied  to  build  op- 
were  well  founded  or  no,  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge,  it  is  enough  to  etf 
that  this  belief  of  the  injustice  and  unkindness  which  they  endure  from 
their  fellow-creatures  taints  what  might  be  resignation  to  ^Tod*8  will,  tnd 
turns  it  to  revenge,  in  too  many  of  tlie  poor,  uneducated  factorj-woriLcn 
of  Manchester. 

Gilfillan^  'Jiey.  George  (born  1813),  settled  in  Dundee  as  a  Presbyteria 
clergyman  ;  a  critic  and  essayist.  Gallery  of  Literary  PoriraiU,  first  and 
second  scries;  Bards  of  the  Bible;  Book  of  British  Poetry;  Martpf 
Jftrocs,  and  Bards  of  the  tScottish  Covenant;  The  Fatherhood  of  God;  tin 
History  of  a  Man;  Alpha  and  Omega,  2  volumes  of  sermons^  1860. 

GhKhtone,  Sir  Wilt  tarn  J^H'arf,  bom  in  Liverpool  in  1809.  Bin- 
cated  at  Oxford;  entered  Parliament  in  1832,  since  which  his  political 
career  has  l)een  as  brilliant  as  it  is  honorable.  In  1801  he  was  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Exche<|uer  under  Lord  Palmerston,  and  has  shoim 
himself  a  financier  of  consummate  ability.  His  annual  *' budgets,"  long 
and  profound  iut  they  are,  are  as  interesting  as  a  novel.     In  1866  the 

1  8a{fl    to   ropro-4(>nt    th«>    sninll    t<mn    in  I  rifchteons  caan^    In  a  prefatory  nol*  to  hie 
CbMhiro  whor<>  lu>r  youDi  wan  T>it.<>iHe<l.  laiit  wurk  Hhr  Mya,  '^ThU  book  ii  dfAcslWI 

*  In  our  luto  HtrugKlu  with  tho  Hlnvt^holders'     to  nil  my  Northern  frtend»,  with  tbt  xn^l^ 


rubollion,  she  ¥ru  tUo  utu-ncAt  friend  of  the 


aympatby  of  aa  JfiDcliaJiwotiuuk.'* 
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Liberal  cabinet  resigned,  and  (rladstone  way  sutreedeci  by  Dinraeli.  As 
n  literary  man,  hit*  lame  rests  on  his  jjreat  work,  Studies  on  Homer  and 
tJie  Honteric  Age^  in  3  octavo  voliime>4.' 

Oletffy  ^ey,  Gcorf/e  'Jiobert  (born  179'»),  " Cha])lain-General  of  the 
Forces."  The  Subaltern;  Th*:  IIii>t"nj  nj  the  BitAe^  li  vohmies;  Tlui  Hm- 
tory  of  British  Jndia^  4  volumes;  The  Cnuntry  Cnrnie;  The  Lhdst?a  Pen- 
fioners;  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Manro:  Militnnj  History  nf  Ureat  Britain; 
The  Life  of  Lord  Ctire,  3  vulnmee«;  Life  of  the  (irent  Duke  of  Wellinf/ton; 
2  volumes  of  J'^iays  coiUribiilcd  to  th<»  luiinhmyh  and  Quarterly  HerirvK; 
ScrnujitSf  &c. 

Oore,  JtO's.  Cat/taruic  /"'rtntris  i  isoo -isoi  i.  wife^  of  Captain  C  A. 
Gore,  a  novel-writer  of  fit-hional)lo  litis  and  one  of  great  fertility,  having 
written  nearlv  seventv  works,  aniountin*;  to  nl)ont  140  volunus.  Her 
first  wa8  Theresa  March mont,  18*-3;  this  was  followed  by  CecH,  The  Hantil- 
tonSj  Ac.     Her  last  w:is  2^ he  Two  Aristarraeies. 

Cr/'fiu/,  James  (born  at  Elgin,  l-SOo'.  journalist ;  firr-i  ctmnected  with  the 
Chronicle^  then  with  the  M(truiinj  Advertiser:  author  of  Bandom  liecoUec- 
t ions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  2  vohnnes;  Honttr  of  Common:*,  2  volumeH; 
The  Great  Metropolis,  *2  volumes ;   The  Bench  and  the  Bar,  2  volumes,  &c. 

G-rant,  James  (born  in  Kdinburgh,  l.'^22),  a  writer  of  military  novels,  and 
of  memoirs  of  commanders.  Si>ending  much  of  his  early  life  in  the  ser- 
vice with  his  father.  Captain  John  ( xrant,  gave  direction  to  his  tastw  and 
Mrriting8.  Some  of  his  works  are — Adventnns  of  an  Aide-de-Onnj} ;  Phan- 
tom  Ilegiment;  Scottish  Cavalier;  Bonuinec  of  \\'ar;  TIte  Yclhw  Fri</ate; 
Qtvaliera  of  Fortune,  or  Jiritish  Jleroes  in  J'oreifjn  Wars';  Menioritds  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  &c, 

Gra/Zan,    2'homas  Co/hj\  a  novelist,  born   in  Dublin,  179(1.     High- 
ways and  By-  Ways,  1823 ;   Trails  of  Travel,  1829 ;   The  Heiress  of  Bruges, 
1830;  The  History  of  the  Xefherlaiuh,  1830,  &c.     While  British  consul  at 
Boston  (lS30-18o3j  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  Xortheastem  Boundary 
Question, 

Ora^y  tDai^td  (1S38 -18()1),  a  Scotch  poet  of  some  merit,  whos<;  volume  of 
/Vienw  haft  a  well-written  inlrcMiuctory  notice  by  Lord  Houghton.  His 
longest  poem — The  Luggit — celebrates  the  beauties  of  the  little  stream  by 
which  he  lived  and  die<i.- 

Gf'ote,  GeorffCy  D.C.Tj.  (Iwrn  1794),  though  educate<l  as  a  merchant,  ha^ 
carried  oil*  the  highest  prizes  in  literature,  in  his  History  of  (rrecce,  12 
volumes  (184t>-18o(>), — tiie  best  work,  doubtless,  on  that  subject,  in  our 
language  f  and  his  Plato  and  the  other  Omipanions  of  Socrates,  3  volumes, 
1805, — giving  a  masterly  and  exhaustive  review  and  analysis  of  the  life, 
writings,  and  opinions  of  the  great  Greek  philosopher.  He  has  promised 
another  book,  of  which  Aristotle  is  to  be  the  hero. 

jElaU,  Samftel  Carter  (b<>m  1801),  first  studied  for  the  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  but  soon  after  determined  to  devote  his  time  to  litera- 
ture.    He  became  editor  of  the  J\V«'  Monthly  Magazine  in  1830.     He  wa8 


J  On  tli*»  r.d  of  November.  IS^tt,  bo  dclivcn-d 
a  brilliunt  Val«»dicTory  Addntw.  hn  Rwl(»r  of 
£diubnr(;h  Univoniity,  n])on  tin*  fsniyect,  y/if 
Place,  ttf  Aneifnt  (irfrex  in  the.  Pronrtciittal 
Order  of  the  World.  Hix  recrtiit  long  iiiiil  clo- 
auent  speech  in  Parliftment  (April,  lS6i>),  in 
nvor  of  the  R^vrm  Bill,  M-ill  immortalize  hii* 
name  as  the  great  champion  of  human  rights. 


5  SpiTlnuns  may  be  fieon  in  Stophard's 
Ijtjtrr  I^tftit. 

*  "  No  part  of  the  lilstoriral  floM  it«  neglecte*!. 
Mr.  (Jrot«''rt  i«  a  philo-to|ihirnl  lii>t'»ry,  a  con- 
^titut1oDal  hi!«tory.  a  uiilitury  hi^-tory,  a  lite- 
rary history,  an  ethnological  luHtory,  a  bi<i- 
li^ra'phical  hiutory.  all  in  (»no." — Hrader,  April 
4. 1863.  Road  a  tine  article  on  hi8  "  Plato,"  in 
the  North  BritUh  Xeview,  December,  1W5. 
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the  editor  of  The  Book  of  Gtms,  Book  of  British  Balladt,  The  Bamid 
Halls  of  England, — all  beautifully  illustrated  works,  which  wtre  Terrl 
popular.    In  1839  he  l^egan  the  publication  of  The  Art  JoumaL   In  Iwll 
he  published  the  JUvstrnted  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Ihduetni«l\ 
All  Natioruf.     The  number  of  volumes  which  he  and  his  wife  have  pub-l 
linhed  fiej)arately  and  conjointly  in  more  than  one  hundred.    In  the  nuin-p 
hers  of  the  Art  Journal  in  the  early  montliH  of  1866  may  Iw  found  iF 
series  of   interesting  articles  written  by  this  accomplij>hed  pair,  u|>{«| 
Metnorietf  of  the  Authors  of  the  Age. 

JIally  ,lfrs,  Satiiuci  Carter ^  wa.^  Anna  ^faria  Fielding,  of  Wexfori! 
and  in  1824  fas  married  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  of  the  Art  Journal,  Ilci 
chief  works  are — Sketches  of  Irish  Character^  The  Buccaneer,  Ta/ci  ij 
Woman's  Triah,  The  Outlaw,  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantiy,  The  Uo»«i»i; 
Stanj,  Can  Wrong  be.  Right  f  Her  name  is  associated  with  her  hiii^bawi'il 
in  the  Ihtok  of  the  Thames,  and  The  Bitok  of  South  Wakit, — book?  bcairti- 
fully  illustrated,  and  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  informaiion.  Uer 
IxKiks  for  children  are  numerous,  and  of  an  excellent  character;  uftlk-^i 
Unck  Sun^s  Moiwy-Box  has  had,  perhai)s,  the  wi<ie^t  circulaii<»n. 

Htmnayy  James  (l)orn  at  Dumfries,  1827),  a  novelist  and  reviews 
Singleton  Eontaioy,  18o();  Eustace  Congers,  1852.  In  hs"»3  heileliveroia 
course  of  lectures  in  London  on  Suirc  and  Satirist)^,  which  were  r^*^ 
after  published.  In  18G1  he  publi^hed  his  Essnyi^  contributed  to  the  (/^1^ 
terly  Mecieu'. 

JIarrfSy  Johny  a  recent  poet,  a  writer  for  the  Puetieal  Sfwrcuir  and  AU^he 
Year  Rouiul,  Ihos  published  a  volume  entitled  Wandering  Crits,  which  ha^ 
in  it  much  of  the  true  jK)etic  spirit. 

Heady  Sir  JFrancis  !/>*o?id  (bom  1793),  an  author,  and  ex-Cn>vcnior  of 
U]>per  Canada.  Rough  Notes  of  a  Jounicy  across  the  Pamptt*,  1S*-S); 
Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau;  Life  of  Bruce;  A  Eagol  of  Imch 
Sticks,  &c. 

Hersckely  Sir  Jo^tn  J^rederlcA'  Villi  am  (born  1792),  an  astroiiom^T. 
Treatise  on  Sound,  Outliiuui  of  Astronomy,  Treidise  on  Ligid,  Phyiiietd  (j«»- 
graphy,  &c. 

UiutoHy  (/icr,  f/o/fii  IIoH'ard{\soT\\  at  Oxford,  1791),  a  Baptist  minUter. 
Theological  Works,  (j  volumes;  Ilistoiy  and  Topography  of  the  Uniied 
States,  2  volumes  quarto. 

Ifodf/eSy  Sj'dfiej'y  a  recent  poet,  author  of  Tlie  Battle  of  Hastings,  and  ')thfT 
Poems.  Some  pieces  in  this  volume — as  Angels'  }'isits,  and  Daisy  Bdl— 
give  evidence  of  a  mind  deej)Iy  impressed  with  the  iK-autiful  in  naturu, 
and  full  of  i)ure  aspirations. 

IZook'y  'Jier,  Walter  I-\irqNPtary  D.D.  (l)orn  1798),  incumlient  at  I/xds 
twenty-two  years;  and  in  l8o9,  lA*an  of  Chichester.  Church  DietioM'iry, 
EccUttiujiticfd  Biography,  ikc.  In  lS01-(>4  he  published  tlie  Livas  if  thi 
Archbiahoj^s  <f  Canterbury,  2  volumes. 

HorfiCy  'Jhic?fard  Jlrftry  (iM^m  1807),  critic  and  dramatist.  The  Jitmtk 
of  Marbme;  Coi*mo  de  Medici ;  Gregory  VII.;  i>rion,  a  poem.  He  luu 
also  coiuributed  to  the  Westmi7ister,  to  Eraser's,  and  to  Taifs. 

Horncy  T^cr.  *J7tomas  Jfarinelly  D.I).  (1780-1862),  a  biblical  crim-; 
])rebendjiry  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  His  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Studf 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  standard  text-book  in  mort  of  li» 
theological  Reminaries  in  Great  Britain  and  our  conntiy. 
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Ill 


^OH'Son,  Ifier.  Jb^fi  Saif I  {horn  1816),  author  of  varioiw  lectures  and 
K»rinoni»;  but  chiclly  known  as  the  joint  author,  with  the  Inti'  Kev.  W.  T, 
C'onybeare,  of  that  very  valuable  work,  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  SU 
Paul,  2  volumes  quarto. 

hughes,  2'/ionias  (l)orn  1823),  a  chancery  barrister,  was  educated  at 
Kugby,  under  Dr.  Arnold,  and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  has  given 
us  a  full  and  life-like  picture  of  the  former,  and  some  bejiutifiil  sketches 
of  the  character  of  its  noble  head-master,  in  that  fascinating  book,  7'(wi 
Rrown*8  Schtntl-DnyA;  while  in  Tom  Rn/im  at  Oxford  we  are  introduce*! 
into  the  everv-<lay  life  at  that  renowned  university.  His  other  chief 
work  is  T'he  Ssrourittg  of  Ute  White  JJursCj  or  the  Lnifj  Vtu^ttinn  Ramble  of 
a  London  Clerk.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  tracts,  and  a  fretjuent 
contributor  to  the  London  Reader.^ 

m 

^ngeloH',  AHss  ,/efr?t  (born  1830).  hjts  written  Tales  of  OrrtK,  a  volume  of 
short  stories;  Home  Thoughts  and  Home  Scenes;  Songs  of  Set^eUy — ])oems, 
— and  Studies  for  iStoricK     The  Athena'uni  gives  her  high  j)raise. 

yineSf  Cosmo y  Professor  of  History,  Edinburgh,  is  the  author  of  Scotland 
in  the  Middk  Ages;  Sketches  of  Earhj  Scottish  Histonj. 

^anies,  George  jPayne  'JRahts/'ord  (1801-1800),  a  jwpular  and  volu- 
minous writer  of  historical  novels.  From  Richelieu,  his  tirst,  juid  said  to 
Ik;  his  best,  novel,  1829,  down  through  Darnh^j,  and  Philip  Augustus,  and 
Charlnnagne,  and  The  BUick  Prince,  and  Richard  Orur  de  I/ion,  and  Arn^ 
bella  Stuart,  &.c,  t^c,  he  has  written,  in  all,  al)Out  one  hundred  and  ninety 
volumes.  Alas  for  him  who  hjis  to  read  them  all !  though  it  has  been 
siiid  that  "to  read  one  of  James's  novels  is  to  read  all,'' — such  is  their 
sameness. 

^erden,  yillliani  (bom  1782),  journaliHt.  In  1817  he  l)ecame  e<litor  of 
the  Literary  Gazette,  which  position  he  held  till  1850.  His  Autobiography j 
in  4  volumes,  was  published  in  1802-53.  He  is  now  (18GG),  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-five,  alxnit  to  publish  a  volume  of  reminiscences, 
entitled  The  Men  I  have  Knoirn. 

yeH'shftnVy  .yffss  Gerahlhic  J^^ndsor  (born  1824),  a  novelist.     Z^,  or 

the  History  of  Two  Lives,  184.') ;  The  Half  Sisters,  1848 ;  (Jonstaiice  Herbert, 
1854;  The  Sorrows  of  GentilUy,  1850. 

Sjara7iag?fy  ^^fiss  J'uilay  was  bom  in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  1824.  Her 
first  book  wjis  a  Christmas  tale  for  children,  entitled  The  Threjc  Paths, 
1847.  Since  that,  she  published  Madeline,  a  Tale  of  A  uvcrgnc,  founded  on 
Pact;^  Women  in  France  during  the  Eighteeidh  Century;  The  Women  of 
Christianity;  Daisy  Bums,  Ac  c^c. 

^ei'gPftlej',  T^iontas,  historian  (born  in  Dublin,  1789),  is  author  of  a  //iV 
t(try  of  lifnne,  a  History  of  Greece,  a  History  of  England, — all  very  popular 
as  school-lxx>ks ;  also  of  Fairy  Mythology,  Outlines  of  History,  and  the 
Mythology  of  Greece  and  lUdy.  He  has  also  given  us  editions  of  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Ovid ;  and  a  Life  of  Milion,  with  an  edition  of  his  Poenis. 

VetnhlCy  I^ratices  Anne  (born  1811),  is  the  elder  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  Kemble,  and  niece  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  Her  career  as  an  actress 
was  one  of  great  fame  for  some  years ;  but  she  has  long  since  retired  from 
the  stage,  and  has  given  "  Readings"  in  Shakspeare,  which  have  been 


1  Mr.  IIuglieH  \*  niidthor  noMo  ED(;IiRhinan 
rho  (leH^•^v<•^«  tin*  prmtitiitli*  of  every  American 
>r  the  imblp  stand  he  took  for  truth  and 
ighteousuues  in  uur  great  civil  Htrifc. 


*  The  Fact  \n  the  story  of  a  peftiiant  girl  who 
by  her  ]alK>r  founded  a  hospital  in  hor  native 
village. 


•'•^'"c-l  lor-//   •>;'"''  "'-'  /'., 

••«M.i  n^/v .   "   »<'ii(s,-.'/7 

"'■Wo,,„/^:,!^."-»y<;"t.r.^   /, 
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jLcti^ny.Jtfark  (bom  1809),  editor  of  Punch.  lie  ia  the  author  of  upwarclA 
of  .ftixty  dramatic  pieces,  and  has  written  largely  in  Hmtsehold  Words  and 
tlie  lUiistrated  New.'<;  he  hiw  al!«o  edited  a  collection  of  jest«,  and  written 
tiumerous  songs.     iVcwe  and  VcrsCj  1852. 

J^efier,  C/tarles  blames  (born  18011),  an  Irish  novelist.  TUt  Omffmon^ 
■  ;oJ  Harry  L(nrctjfwr  {hiH  liivit  work),   IS.'JO;    Charles  (JMallry;  Jack  Hin- 

*\.ion;  Our  Mem;  RiJand  Cmhel;  The  Daltons;  The  Knufht  of  Gtripme; 
_:•'.     iTAe  Dodd  Faintly  Abroad;    The  Fortunes  of  (Jlenarrc;  Arthur  O'Lcary; 

.'■  yl  Day's  Ride,  &c.  Ac. 

JOeweSy  George  Henry  (horn  1817),  is  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  and 
.iiblpet  writers*  of  this  century.    HLs  chief  works  are — A  RiographuxU  Jlin- 


ttr  from  the  HiMont  of  Science,     He  has  also  contributed  largely  to  the 

.•thief  quarterly  reviews  and  monthly  magazines.    In  May,  18(55,  appeared 

,    Jl*^e  iortnigJidy  Review,  under  his  editorship,  which  has  proved  a  decided 

.  y  .'Jmccesa:  among  other  papers  in  it,  he  is  the  author  of  the  interesting  and 

.•.-•.jible  series  entitled  Priiiciplea  of  Suec4^  in  lAteraturc. 

iieftfi's.    'Rig/it  ITofi.  Sir  George  Cornehall  (1806-1863),   aiithor 

•  .  ^d'statesman.     lie  tilled  various  offices  of  high  public  tnist,  until,  in 
;  -1861,  he  was  selected  by  I^rd  Falnierston  to  fill  the  difficult  and  arduous 

•  <)ffice  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department.     In  this  responsible 

•  •.  JKMJition  he  showtnl  himself  the  friend  of  our  country  in  its  great  conflict 
.•*Vith'the  slaveholding  rebels,  and  use<l  his  official  influence  in  our  favor. 

'-  j/SHew.as  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  author  of  various  political  and  hi«(- 

Xorical  works,  and  wjis  for  several  years  editor  of  the  JCdiid}urgh  Review, 

'•:  5'he  chief  of  his  works  are — An  Easay  on  the  Ihc  and  Abuse  of  Poiitical 

'    ;2\Tms;  An  JEsmyon  the  Oritjin  and  Formation  of  the  Romance  Lanffuages; 

^jin  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  Roman  Histoiy;   On  the  AiUro- 

■    '-..'flwmy  of  the  AncicnU.     lie  translated  liix'ckh's  Public  Flconomy  of^  Athens; 

arid  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  issued  A  Dialogue  on  the  ne»t  Form 

■    9f .  Goi'ernmenl. 

J^iriiigstone^  "Rey.  tDarid  (Iwrn  1817,  in  Scotland),  an  African  mis- 

'  .-  -Junxjary  and  traveller^  ha.s  made  more  important  discoveries  in  Africa,  and 

.'  added  more  to  our  knowledge  of  its  inliabitants,  than  any  other  traveller. 

■il^  J^issionary  IVavels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa,  published  in  1857, 

.'.Isii  work  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.   His  last  work,  of  equal  merit, 

"•-.-  .is  entitled  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Ztimbesi  and  its  Tributaries^  and 

:  -  ',of'iKe_  Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shirma  anil  Nyassa,  18(>4.* 

Zfdr^r'f  Sfimnet  (born  in  Dublin,  1797),  started  as  a  miniature-painter. 
.'''Irish  Sketches,  2  volumes;   Runj  O^Morc;  Handy  Andy;   Molly  Oareio; 
•  ^^iMpliy  Rawti,  &c.     He  is  also  celebrated  as  a  writer  of  Irish  Songs, 


dences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  1  ^61^. 


XfyttoUy  J^d>yard  ^Robert  'Bnlwer  (better  known  under  hLs  nxrni  de 
plutne  of  "Owen  Meredith"),  is  the  son  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  was 


*  "A"  an  explorer  he  Rtand*  in  the  very 
highest  rank,  and  as  a  geonrmphor  in  tlic  very 
k'West."    Read  an  able  artirle  in  the  Fort- 

fi5 


mffhtly   R^rirw,  February  16,  1868,  on  "Dr. 
LiviiiicMtono'8  Errorn." 
s  i^ee  an  article  in  Edin.  Rtv.,  toI.  118,  p.  2M. 


J/J,,./'  "'^''  "'^-  "•'»"■ 

"•  ""*-^  lor  eJuMrori  • 7';, 

^  ^nmnt  anrl  the  PrhZ   '7v 

yni^m^f,  1S44      hn  I   '''^^  '*"^^^^-^ 
»-         ..  f  • '- «T,      ijn  lion  »x •    I 
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EsMySy  Biographical  and  Critical,  chit'jhj  on  English  Poda, — coiiKiRting  of 
his  contributions  to  reviews  and  magiuines.  In  1859  he  published  the 
first  volume  oi  Life  and  Times  of  John  Milton;  the  second  of  which  has 
not  yet  appeare<l.^  Since  that,  he  has  puhlLshod  British  Novelists  ami 
th4:ir  Style, — a  Critical  Sketch  of  the  History  uf  British  Prose  Fiction;  and 
liccent  British  Philosophy f  1805. 

"faiirtce,  ^ey.  John  JRredet^ick  Dcnlson  (bom  1805),  incumbent 
of  St.  Peter's  Cha])el,  Vere  Street,  Marylebone,  London.  He  is  known 
and  honored  for  liis  labors,  in  conjunction  with  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley, 
to  promote  the  best  interests,  physical,  educational,  and  religious,  of  the 
working  classes.  To  tliis  end  he  has  published  many  volumes  oiLedures, 
SermonSj  &c. ;  such  ns  Learning  and  Working;  also,  Eustace  Conway ^  a  novel ; 
Claims  of  the  Bible  and  of  Science;  Ba^ponsibiliUes  of  Medical  Stud^ntSy  &c. 
His  last  work  is  The  Worknum  and  the  Franchise, — Chapters  from  English 
History  on  the  Bipresentation  and  Education  of  the  People,  18G<5. 

'f^rj'j  Thomas  JSrskine  (bom  1815),  a  London  barrister.  Const it^Uional 
History  of  England  since  the  Accemion  of  George  HL,  2  volumes,  1863, — 
givini^  what  was  so  much  wanted, — a  reliable  history  of  England  of  our 
own  times. 

^•/tivhcn^j  the  brothers  Henry,  Augustus,  Horace,  and  Thomas, 

The  first  two  wrote  The  Greatest  Plague  of  Life, — being  the  adventures 
of  a  lady  in  search  of  a  good  servant;  also,  Whom  to  Marry,  and  how  to 
get  Married,  &c.  The  oldest,  Henry  (bom  1812),  wrote  London  Labor 
and  the  London  Poor;  also,  The  Wonders  of  Science,  1855;  The  Mormons. 
&c,  Horace  wrote  Letters  left  at  the  Pastry- Cook's.  Thomas  commenced 
the  Penny  National  Library. 

feredUh,  George  (bom  1828),  novelist  and  poet.  Poems,  1853;  The 
Shaving  of  Shatfport,  an  Arabian  Entertainment,  185G;  Farina,  a  Legend 
of  Cologne,  1858 ;  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Peveril,  a  philosophical  novel, 
1859. 

fer irate,  itiey.  Charles,  B.D.  (bom  1808),  Ls  known  as  the  author  of 
Histoty  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  7  volumes,  1850-1862, — a  per- 
manent and  valuable  contribution  to  historiciil  literature;  also,  The  thn- 
version  of  the  Roman  Empire,  1864, — that  h,  its  conversion  to  Christianity; 
and  The  Conversion  of  the  Northern  Nations,  1866. 

fitlf  John  Stuart,  M.P.  for  Westminster  (bora  1807),  son  of  James 
Mill,  the  historian  of  India,  has  been  called  "the  ablest  living  philo- 
sopher in  Europe."  System  of  Iiogic,  18-43;  Essays  on  Political  Economy, 
1844 ;  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  1848 ;  A  Treatise  on  Liberty,  1859 ; 
An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  and  of  the  Principal 
Philosophical  Questions  distcusscd  in  his  Writings,  1865.  He  has  recently 
"written  some  able  articles  in  the  Westminster  Review,  upon  the  Writings 
and  Philosophy  of  M.  Avguste  Comptc,^  which  have  been  published  in  a 
volume.  In  18(50  he  published  a  selection  from  his  contributions  to 
reviews,  under  the  title  of  Discussions  and  Dissertations;  and  in  1863, 
a  work  on  Utilitarianism. 

for r IS,  iniliani,  a  recent  poet  of  some  merit.  The  Defence  of  Guenevere; 
A  Good  Knight  in  Prison,  &c. 


1  "  Mr.  Ma^«»on'8  volnmo  has  many  nterling 
erWi  und  name  Bcrioup  defects.  Hid  iudu^try 
imnieni^u;  his  Z(>al  uuflagging:;  hifl  spocial 
lowledgo  of  Milton'8  IJ/f  and  Tiineg  oxtrar 
tlirary:  and.  when  he  dnca  not  copy  tho 
eel    of   3Ir.  Curlylo'M  <Iiction,  liii»   stylo    is 


manlv,  easy,   and   pictoreflqae.** — Edinburgh 
Rninv,  April,  1860. 

*  Read  articloa  in  North  Br&iih  Review, 
No.  55;  Princeton  HevieWt  Octobor,  1866; 
Christiitn  Kxaminer,  NoTember,  1865 ;  Eeader, 
April  IH,  18(a. 
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MttlocJi,  Jtilss  ^hta/i  ^faria  (bom  1820),  ih  one  of  oiir  best  noveli<U 
Tht  Offilviesy  184(>;  Olive,  1850;  TU  Head  of  the  Family,  1851;  Jobt 
Halifax,  Gentleman,  18o6, — a  very  noble  bcxjk.  Since  tliat,  tlie  following 
have  appeared: — A  Life  for  a  Life;  CUrintiau'A  MiMah:;  StudiiAjroa 
Life;  A.  NMe  Life,  18G5;*  a  volunie  of  Po<mn;  and  many  biwb  for 
younff  ix*ople, — Itht/da^s  Lessons,  Faiiy  Tales,  Our  Year,  &c.  In  1864 
she  obtained  a  literary  pension  of  £UK)  a  year;  and  in  18Go  i^he  wm 
married  to  a  son  of  the  late  Professor  Cruik,  of  Queen*fl  College,  Btlix. 
I  feel  that  I  muiit  give  a  place  to  the  following  little  gem. 

NOW.  AND  AFTERWARDS. 


"  Two  httnrlH  ujmiu  the  breast, 

And  lat>or'(i  done: 
Two  pale  foot  croH«M  in  rest, — 

The  rao«  is  won ; 
Two  eyes  with  cuin-wci^bts  dhut, 

An<l  all  t«.>ari}  coadc ; 
Two  lips  where  grit-f  is  luiite, — 

Anger  at  p(.>ace  :*' 
So  pray  we  oftentimofi,  mourning  our  lot : 
Ood  iu  His  kiudncrijti  auiiwurcth  not. 


"  Two  handf)  t<>  work  a<klrc«»'Q 

Ay<*  for  His  pnii-io ; 
Twu  fe«*t  that  n<'Y»  r  n-st. 

Wulkiiitr  Hii*  ways; 
Two  (>y««K  that  liM»k  aliOTe 

Thn>uj!h  all  tbt-ir  tear*: 
Two  lip-  !«tin  bri.>athing  lore, 

Nor  wrath,  nor  ftiar*:" 
So  pray  wo  aftfrwunU,  low  on  o«r  kiM*»: 
Pardon  llirwe  erring  prayorn!    Father,  buB 
tb(-8(> ! 


JlfurcJihon,  Sir  Tiodc^ucA:  Intpey,  D.C.I..,  <!to.  (})om  1702),  13  enun«»t 
as  a  geologist  Siluria,  tfte  History  of  the  Oldest-Known  HocJU  eotUamttv 
Organic  Metnains;  Geological  Structure  of  Hussia,  &c. 

^fure.  Col.  imifam,  of  Caldwell  (1709-1800).  IIi.s  chief  producti*' 
(unfortunately  left  unfinished)  \r  A  Critiad  History  »/  the  Languatfc  at:' 
Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  in  5  vohnnes, — a  work  of  great  resean-h  a  I 
learning.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  two  volumes  is  devotttl  ■ 
Homer  and  his  two  great  poems;  the  thinl,  to  the  Lyric  Poets;  and li:.^ 
fourth  and  fifth,  to  the  Historians  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  time  t-J' 
Xenophon.  In  the  next  he  intended  to  treat  of  the  Attic  Drama.  H?J 
he  lived  to  complete  hia  purpose,  his  work  would  undoubtedly  havv.' 
been  the  most  comprehensive  upon  the  subject  in  any  language. 

JVap/er,  S/r  Wiltiam  ^  T.  (1785-1860).    History  of  the  Peninsular  W- 
from  1S07  to  ISI4,  6  volumes;   Conquest  of  Scinde;  Lift  and  Opinion  j 
Sir  Charles  Napier, 

JMswman,  l^er,  Jb/tn  JZcnry,  D.D.  (bom  1801),  one  of  the  leaden  (»f 
tlio  "  Tractarian"  party  in  the  Church  of  England ;  so  calleil  from  Uk 
Oxford  TracU,  or  Tracts  for  the  Times,  the  first  number  of  which  was  pnl*- 
li'ihed  in  1833.  The  la^^t  number,  or  No.  00,  he  also  wrote,  which  wa* 
severely  censured  by  the  university  authorities  as  semi-papal ;  and  scon 
after  this  (1845)  he  went  fullv  over  to  the  Papal  church,  and  in  1852  wi* 
api)ointed  rector  of  the  Catliolic  University  in  Dublin.  Some  of  bi* 
works  are — History  of  the  Arians;  Prophetiral  Office  of  the  ChureM;  T^ 
Church  of  the  Fathers;  Essay  on  Miradcs;  Derelopmcni  nf  Christian  Do^ 
trine,  &c, 

JV^en'man^  J^rancis  mil i  am  (l)om  1805),  for  many  yeare  Profeaorof 
I^atin  \\\  University  College,  London.  In  religion  he  is  the  Tery  0PI»- 
site  to  hie  brother, — inclining  rather  to  the  latitudinarian  pchool,  M 
shown  in  his  Phases  of  Faith,  or  Passages  from  the  History  of  my  Faiik, 
1850.  He  has  published  numerous  other  works  on  religious  topics;  such 
as  Catliolic  Union;  A  Slate  Church  not  Defensible;  The  Siml,  its  Sornt^ 


l"J  JVa&f«  Li/c  la  moro  intorosting  tlian 
mo0t  fictions,  nioro  uR«>rul  than  many  sermons. 
Artistically  and  nioraWy,  \t  \h  buXWr  than  any 


S-evious  effort  of  Ibe  author, 
arch  15, 1S66. 


*— /Plf f i^SMw- 
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and  Ai^^iratifmSf  &c, ;  on  political  topics, — Radical  Reforms;  LcrJures  on 
P'iliticdl  Economy^  See. ;  on  classical, — Th^*  Odea  of  Jhrracej  transl^ited  into 
Unrhumfff  Mdre^  18').'^;  and  The  Iliad  of  Homer ^  translated  into  ZJnrhymed 
Mt'trc,  185G.^  lie  is  aJHO  the  author  of  Difficulties  of  Elementary  Geom^ttry, 
and  ul*  other  valiuible  educational  works.-* 

^c/toly  "Praf,  ./.  '/\,  of  (Jlas2ff)w,  an  eminent  astronomer.  Views  of  the 
Arfhitertuir  <f  the  IIourni<;  Contt'inplations  on  the  Solw  System  ;  The  Stellar 
Univcr.fe,  &l\  ike. 

7c'//o/.f,  xTof/n  ^BoH'yt'r  (ITTO-lSd:)),  an!i<|uarian  and  historian.*  His 
chief  work  is  The  Lif:  ami  ErroiK  nf  John  Dnnfon,  Citizen  of  JjOndon,  with 
the  Lives  and  Chftractri\<  nf  more  than  a  T'huuriond  Contemporanj  Divines^ 
and  other  Personarjes  of  IMtuary  Eminence^  Sic.  He  also  wrote  the  c<»n- 
tinuation  of  his  father's  great  work,  Literary  Anecdotes^  &c.,  to  fieventei»n 
volumes,  under  the  title,  lUmtnitions  of  the  Literary  History  of  the 
Eitfhteenth  Century;  Anecdott's  of  WiUianx  Hoyarthj  «S:c., — being  a  supple- 
ment to  his  father's  work,  <^c.* 

■ 

^^/fthigale,  jF'lorciice  fhorn  IS'JO),  desers^es  menfion  here  for  her  noble 
etlorts  to  alleviate  the  suflerings  of  the  English  soldiers  in  the  Crimean 
War;  from  which  resulted  her  two  very  valuable  little  works,  Hints  on 
Ifofipitahj  and  Notes  on  Nursiiiy. 

Vc?,  The  Hon,  a?id  7^ey.  T^ffptht  yn'tothcslcy  (born  17D9),  loft 
the  Established  Church  in  1848,  and  published  Essay  on  the  Union  rf 
Church  and  State.  Subsequently  he  has  ])ublished  Essay  on  ChristiaJi 
Haptism;  Africa  and  the  East;  S:rnions;  Notes  of  a  Tovr  in  Switzerland; 
Christian  Missions;  The  Case  of  the  Eree  Church  in  Scotland;  ProtestaiU 
Thoughts  in  RJiyme;  The  Rebdlion  in  America.^ 

^t/pUanty  Jif/'S,  JMargaret  (bom  1820)»  a  novelist  and  biographer. 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland,  1849;  Merkland,  a  Story 
of  S'Mtish  Ijife,  1851;  Adam  Graeme  of  Mossgray,  18o2 ;  Jlenry  Muir, 
18o3,  a  pathetic  tem])erance  tale;  Chronicks  of  Carliufijford,  &c.  Her 
latest  biographical  work  (18G2)  is  her  life  of  the  eminent  preacher,  Ed- 
vxird  Irving^ — a  valuable  contribution  to  biograi)hical  literature ;  her 
last  novel  (180G),  Agnes.^ 

^H^eUf  7ilc?ta7*(ff  F.R.S.  (l>orn  18T)4^,  a  celebrated  surgeon  and  compara- 
tive anatomist.  History  nf  British  Eo.'<sil  3Iammals  and  Rirds;  Eossil 
Ji*^ptiJes;  Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Livertebrate  AnimalSf 
&c.  &c. 


I  See  a  spccimon  of  thia  in  the  Conqyendiuin 
'  Classical  LiUratxtrf.. 

«  Xn  our  grwit  istrugirlo  with  \\\o  slavclioldwrs* 
bolliuti  tie  waa  our  warm  frl«»n(l,  and  did  iiu 
tlo  with  his  p**n  to  ciilighton  \m  country' 
en  upon  the  duljt^t. 

»  He  wan  tho  only  purvivinp;  son  of  .Tolin 
IchtdH,  F.S.A.,  tlio  historian  of  LoiofstiT- 
itre,  the  literary  bi«>jxrai»li«.T  orth«'«'iy:ht«f«'nth 
•iitury,  and  fi»r  forty-c-ij^ht  years  tin*  editor  ««f 
lO  tjr-nth'.inttv^s  Mignzxuc.  Tho  full  tith*  of 
M  icrrat  work  U.  Liff-nirt/  An<rit<.ttg  i\f  thr. 
ujht''t'ntJi  Cfntunf,  cfnnpris:* nn  Hin^jrapftv'iil 
^moirstof  WilUmn  Ifowi/,  r,  J'n'ntfr,i/wl  monf/ 
'  hiis  Ijf^mii'il  FrifwlA,  an  htcithutal  Vifio  of 
e  J*rfi{frt!*s  and  Atlrancmenl  of  LUrrnture  in 
rit  Khig'Ioiti  durinij  the  Liisl  Cinturt/.  and 
ioffruphical  A  rtecdotes  of  a  Chnsidrrablf  Xunf 


Ixr  of  Eminml  Wn'tm  and  Ingmiotis  Artfuts^ 
with  Gtneral  Ind*:xeg,  9  vollnuen,  London, 
1812-1815.  From  his  j)roM  pmcccdiHl  th« 
greater  part  of  tho  nioat  oiugniflcont  VMluniea 
that  liave  been  pnxluced  iu  the  departuiout 
of  Knplii«h  Topography. 

*  Se«  an  extended  notice  of  liim  in  the 
Gntthmant  Maffiifine,  DiMiombor,  lS(y^. 

^  He  is  a  very  iniprestiive  and  eloqnent 
proncdier,  and  exerts  a  very  wido  and  happy 
inlluence.  Ho  wa«  one  of  tho«o  few  nobiA 
(Miristian  Englishmen  who  lK>lh  underato«>d 
the  great  prineijden  of  our  Rtrugglo  and 
esponsi'd  warmly  th«  rightetui.s  wide. 

<>  *'  It  bears  tlie  fctamp  of  firKt-rate  power, 
whlrh  no  one  can  mistake." — Jieadtr.  Novem- 
ber U,  1  SCO. 
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^^Iffrayc,  Sir  I^rancis  (1788-1861),  a  diHtingnishetl  aDtiqnarj  andh* 
torian.  History  of  the  Artglo-Saxom ;  Hine  anti  Prfitfrcs»  of  thi  Eit^uk 
Commonwealth;  Hand-Book  for  T'ravalUrs  in  Xnrihcrn  ludu;  Ifu^^ 
England  and  Normandy^  &jc.  He  also  wrote  numerous  articles  for  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Iteviews, 

tPalffrayCf  J*^rancis  Turner  (bom  182-1),  is  the  el(le»»t  son  of  Sir  Fnnoi 
I'algravc.  He  is  the  author  of  Idyh  and  Songs;  eilited  The  Golden  Tt» 
««/-{/  of  hJnglish  S<jngs;  and  wrote  the  Art  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exblhi- 
tion,  1S()2.     His  last  work  ia  Essays  on  Art,  18G0. 

^alffrave,  Villi  am  Gi/yo7'd,  A  Xairative  of  a  Year's  Journey  tkm»^ 
Cerdral  and  Eastern.  Arahiuy  1865, — a  book  of  deep  interest,  and  one  nJd* 
ing  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  Arabia. 

'Parrloe,  Jfiss  J)/lia  (1812-1862),  a  writer  of  fiction  and  l»ook8  of  travd 
Traits  and  TraJiti^ms  of  Portugal;  City  of  the  Sultan  ;  Tltc  Jitmutnee  of  lit 
Harem;  The  Beauties  of  Uie  Bosphorus;  The  Jealous  Wife;  fUa  ui 
Amber;  Poor  BelationSj  &c. 

^Put7}wrey  Coventry,  poet,  born  at  Wo<xlfonl,  Essex,  1823.  Tdmgrim 
Church  Tower  J  and  other  Poeuis,  18.33;  I'he  Angel  in  tfie  House;  Faithfd 
Forever;  Victories  of  Love;  A  Garland  of  Pijeuis  for  Children.  Ilt:i<iw* 
(1806)  asjsistant  librarian  to  tJie  Brhish  MiLi»eum. 

^jPrince  Albe?'l,    See  Albhiit  Edwakd. 

ji^iisry^  ^er,  £J(lH'a7^d  IBourerie,  D.I),  (born  1800),  one  of  the  leaden 
of  the  '*  Tractariaii"  party,  and  an  early  and  eonstjint  contributor  to  the 
Traeis  for  the   Tinuis^  the  tendency  of  which  was  tt>  introduce  RomiA 
/  practices  into  the  Church  of  England,  nnd  the  real  eftect  to  cause  nunT 

of  the  younger  monil>ers  of  the  Church  to  go  over  to  Rome.  Some  of  ha 
other  works  are — Doctrine,  of  the  Ileal  Prei^r nee  Vindicated;  God's  Pt^ 
hifinn  of  a  Marriaqe  of  a  Deceased  Wift^s  Sister;  Ojmfort  of  the  PenHeatn 
Ahi^olution^  Ac.     J^ee  notice  of  Dr.  Kewman. 

^l(if/,Qy  '/icr,  *2'?i0mas  (born  1808),  was  early  a  laco-weaver  of  Ni^tiuf 
liani,  Init  is  now  a  curate.  Creations  Tc^iimimy  to  itJi  God,  which  hn 
reache<l  the  twelfth  edition  ;  Deity,  a  poem  ;  T/m*  Martyr  of  Verulam,  nai 
(i//irr  Porms;  Lyrics  from  the  Pentateuch  ;  Heber;  Mans  Drratns  and  Goil 
Ileali(ii:s;  and  nearlv  thirlv  other  volumes. 

jl^f//rli//sr}/i,  Jicy,  Grorffc  (l)orn  181  o),  is  tlie  author  of  the  K-aroei 
liislorii-al  work,  The  Five  Great  Monarchies  uf  the  ^inrient  Eo.dern  WtfHi, 
in  4  volumes.  This  work  constitutes  a  most  valual^ie  encyclope<lia  (rftD 
that  is  known  resjuvting  the  geography,  the  natural  hist(»r>',  the  ethn** 
lojiy,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  arts,  scienc«»s,  and  religion,  andil* 
history  an<l  chronology,  of  the  iiduibitants  of  Western  Asia.  Heia^il* 
the  author  c>f  The  Histonj  of  Herodotus,  a  new  versic^n,  4  volume*;  Hi^ 
tnriral  Evidnwes  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Records,  eight  lecture*  d^ 
livered  at  Oxford;  The  Omtrasts  of  Christianity  with  Heatkrn  Sysiem^^ 
nine  sermons  preache<i  at  Oxford. 

*RaH'liffson^  Sir  Jlenry  Ores H*irA*e  {horn  1810),  is  brother  of  the  iboye. 
Outline  of  the  History  of  Assyria;  and  several  papers  on  tlie  Interprtta^ 
af  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Persia,  Assyria,  and  Babylon. 

J^eade,  C/farles,  D.C.L.  (born  1814),  an  English  barrister.   Peg  Wvfingk»: 
Christie  Johns^tono. ;  Koor  Too  Ixite  to  Mend;  Jack  of  All  Trades;  JjxtMi 
Little^  Ij<)ve  ^h  I/<»v(] ;  The  CloWlrr  aud  VVt,  Tltw\K.    Very  Hard  (hskM 
rontrihuted  to  All  tlift  Ymv  Rovuv«\,\»w«^«\\^n  vi.^\K3MSK^<^v7^\!£t(2ctTtll  j 
lunatic  asyUimt^.    IWft \^A  >kotV\v.  UnSv\K  Ci«M."ivX,  w  ^triW*^. 
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IReade,  John  ^dmundy  dramatist  and  poet.  Cain  tJic  Wan/krer,  The 
Ddngtt,  and  CkitHine,  dramas;  Italij,  a  poem;  Youth  and  how  it  Puaaiul^ 
and  The  LauretUe  Wrrath,  <S:c.,  iK)ems. 

Xcid,  Ctipt,  ^yfrfViiCf  \\vy\\\i}\  lie  was  a  naturalized  citizen  of  our  country 
and  lived  tor  many  years  here,  yet,  as  lie  wjl-*  lx)rn  in  Ireland  (1818),  and 
did  not  leave  it  till  he  wa>  twenty,  and  returned  to  London  in  1848,  to 
devote  himself  to  novel-writing  of  the  senfiational  j<chool,  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  an  Kn;i:lish  author.  His  works  are  very  numerous;  among 
which  are— 7'A»'  Itijie  Rmf/rrs,  1849;  TheS-ulii-IfunU'rA,  18')0;  Thclkscrt 
Home,  iSol  ;  Thi'  llnj  IJiiiifn\i,  IHo'J;  2' he  Quadroou;  The  WoiHi-Ilinyers, 
1860,  &e.  c^e. 

Russell,  7fyN/ffm  //owar'f,  LL.I).  (born  1821),  the  celebrate<l  cor- 
rwjKDndent  of  the  Lnji«lou  Timrn.  l^'tffra  from  the  Crimtyi;  My  I>iwy  in 
Inflia;  Mi/  Dianf  Xu,-f,'i  ami  Smlh,  ls<;:>;  unci  the  sequel  to  it,  Cfuuida, 
186-5. 

Sflla,  OcofY/e  ^itff/f/s/ffs  i.born  iS-tij,  jnurnalist  and  autho*;  editor  of 
Temple  Bar.  The  RnfUfintjton  Pttntye;  Th»'  S*'ren  i%nis  of  Mammon; 
Ga^-LiqJit  atul  J>a\i-Li<fht  in  lyauloii;  JToyarth  Papers;  America  in  the 
Midd  of  War,^  ISO'o,  itc. 

Setlffr,    7K    2\,   l*rof«.ss<)r  of  Clreek    in    the  University  of  St.  A ndrewV. 

Kwny  on  Jj'irrrfi:i.<,    1  <•">•"> ;     TJi'-.  llnivth   Purt.-*  of  the  Rr^i'ihlif,  1>0.S;    in 
which  jii-lir«*  i>  <l>)iii*  I'lif  llu;  \\vA  uiik*  i«»  Liicreiius  and  Oitullus. 

Svn't'U,  Jir,  ir,nifUH.  h.i).  iboni  18lo.,  IVin.-ii.al  of  Si.  Peter's  Col- 
ic*^*, Itud  ley.  ( 'it'l.-iut'.i  V>  :'J[tj,\<  if  (Jr'^aiiiai  :  Itinuuinrx  if  Pltttn ;  Chrii<' 
tian  Polifif'ii;  ('in-'stiou  M}rnls,  6n\  lie  J»as  also  hanslated  Virtfitu 
(rcy^ryirj*,  ilie  A-i  t.:ii  nucii  "/  .K<'-li>ihi>!,  and  the  (hhs  nf  Horace^  into  Lng- 
lirili  ver.-e. 

SeH'rlly  J^ltZKht'/Zf  Jf/ssiii-f  ibnni  ISlo",  nnveli.-t.  Amy  ITcrha't,  1844; 
followed  by  <.tcrtr\il(.' ;  T!o-  Enrl't<  Dini>!hli:r :  The  KxpericneP  of  Life^  &.Q., 
Jler  last  work  -and  a!i  adiMiral'l'j  one  it  is --is  enlitletl  Priiuiplm  of  /'Jdu- 
vati'Oi  drawn  f-'iu  Aw/.'/r'  ami  Ri  rdat'cm,  Oiid  applit.d  ti  I'\maie  Julncution 
in  the  Cpp'>^  (.'i'yu.s^  l^tlfj. 

SM/'/rs,  ,S\f////rr/  ibom  isir,  .  (.iliior  of  Lv//x  Tinv'.<.    Industrial  Riihjraphy; 

Jrnn-\V<ir/:rr.'t   on  I    T'-^l-M  lu-rs ;    fjn'/t  of    Rn'tish   Rn<;ineer:<;    Si^lf-JIeJp ; 
\yi/r!:inff-M:-.i\^  Iltmin  i<,  Si,-l!ct:-\    (..td  S:iri:r;.^^  IS'JI  ;   J^'cCit  of  Rnidtai  and 

Watt,  l^«;.",. 

Smil/fy  (rolht'ht  Ij'-rn  IsJ:'. i.  l*n>rv*:->(.r  nf  MuiltTM  III  torv  in  the  Uni- 
ver-iily  nl"  ( )\ror'l.  /r/s'»  II  .f  iry  ,i,i.l  I-i.<',  f'-iar  trtrr ;  ThcKm^iire;  The 
Pinualatioti  if  t.'.ir  Am  ■,'(<■  i:i  f '  .li<ii.:-* ;  Jj.i..<  thr  1 1  hi'  .^anriith}  .{hieriran 
Slavery*  \>t\'i. — an  iniaii-weral»le  ari::r.iu'nl  airain>t  tli.:  "sum  of  all  vil- 
lanies;"  L'"1,irt'-<  an  thr  Suit/  ,,f  l/i.ifnn/,  \^i\^>, —ii  verv  valuable  little 
trcatis*'.'  ili-  la-l  wiu-k  (Hi'xl)  is  Tiir  C'ril  War  in  Auieriea^  which, 
whether  we  !<>!)!<  a;  \i<  iiicr.trv  iiirrlis.  iis  hi'^h  ujoral  tone,  or  the 
tlioro;i;^h  i;):<>'.vl-.-.l  .<.»  it  ^Jpjw^  i»rtlic  suli';ecr  of  wiiieh  il  treats,  "is  worthy 
of  the  |»..T  i-ai    il*    ii.)>t  rei'l.-r.-.  a.;d  the  st«:.ly  of  nin-t  \» /iters. *•' 


J  Ily  wi'  til'- ■•  All-  •'•;■•  111  •■■I.'-  i.;i.l-:  ?■■  •>;"  rum   uh.i  nn.'-ill   l-i-  i-:ii- :ii'>  r  •  I   willi   ;rr:iti- 

tli«-   L'»M'l"ii  />"/,   /•  '   /._'<■  i.i  i   ii'..,'.|  .   I,.;  til  I  •  liy  .'V'Tx  .\'.»-:i    li:.  i  <r  Ii:      li.i-i -•.  r  lirtuiifli 

Nlnl    1    ri'L'K't   >••  itil'l   tiiU    lie  :-li  .w.'.I  hi-  in-  lli-- jii'-'.  !•<  <••(  li<-i.iri' lli-  l.rlisli  puMir  tin; 

liiTt*iit   roiiilii.-- ^   Idi-    li   !,'>ii.   ill    wr.lKi'^.   i-'iii-  :.-|'-',:t    iii  iiii  t|>l<-i    lii.il    m    i       i!\<iivi<t    in    our 

pf:iiitl\,  wli.it  li<'  iiir  iT.i  f<.  ii.' t  il.i-ii  lor  iniili.  >-i'ii"-::iU«     wiiU     ih"    "Iiiv.-.i  ,;,.c;s'    rilicllion, 


I'itt  wlii-'li  \\<i>  pii.i-h   iIk-  (  ri>  iiioti  <(|    hir  nif - 
hMc"!  :iii<l  \\njn:;->i-l.'l  l.r;iiii. 

3  I'luli:  -or  SiiiUli  i.s  ajioiinr  ii»»l»K'  En;:li  .li- 


ir.ii;:.. 

'*  TV    S'lU'ii/i,   in   ita   ii'iti:i    <>!   it,  Juno  ts 
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Smith,  iKey,  Richard  ffeniy,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  has  publLUitd  two 
very  valuable  workr*, — Expoaiiions  of  the  Cartoons  nf  Raphadj  illu>tnied 
by  pliotograplis ;  and  Erjxtsitmis  of  Great  Pictures,  fiimuarly  i]iii>tnilcd. 
I'hese  valuable  works  enable  any  one  to  see  and  richly  enjoy  die  p^ 
works  of  art  which  thcv  so  fully  interpret,  without  going  to  the  British 
Museum  or  the  South  Ivensington  Gallery.* 

Smith,  Iflltiam,  LT-..D.  (bom  1814),  des>erves  honorable  mention  for 
what  he  ban  done  for  classicjil  e<hication.  His  Dictionarn  of  Grtd  and 
Rfftn^n  Bioijraphy  and  Mythology,  3  volumes;  Dictionary  of  6','ffi  tffirf 
Roiiian  Gevfjraphy,  2  volumes;  Dictiojinry  of  Grecl:  and  )iowan  And- 
wtitics;  and  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  3  volumes,  leave  nothing  to  he 
desired  ujKin  these  Hiibjecb*.  Most  ^.ii  these  works  have  been  abriiUiwl 
for  school  use.  He  has  aL<o  published  .S.'.'o/  llistvritisof  Enfflantlj  (Jre^n, 
and  Rome. 

Someryil/e,  Jifrs,  ^l/ir/ry  (born  ITOOi.     The  M*:chaniinn  rf  the  nnrait,i 
1831  \^'he  Connection  of  the  Phyi^ieal  Science)*^  1834;   Phyfiirtil  Gcngrfipli9,\ 
18G2.     In  183o  she  was  elected  an  hon<»rar\*  nienilwr  of  the  "KotiI 
Astronomical  SixMcty."     She  is  now  (18«Ul),  in  her  seventy -K-venUi  yii^ 
preparing  a  new  work,  embodying  all  the  latest  results  of  science. 

Spekc,  Capt,  J'otni  Jlamt/nf;,  Journal  of  the  Di,<corery  of  ihf  S^.-ana 
of  the  yH^^  1803.  His  acbicvements  have  bi*en  nndoubtcHily  gnfiit;  bd 
it  is  to  be  regretted  ibat  he  speaks  so  disparagingly  of  other  Afrioi 
explorers. 

S/H'/fce?',  Herbert  (born  in  Derby,  1820),  a  writer  on  biology,  psycliolugr, 
and  kindred  stibjocts.  Social  Statics,  l^jndon,  18-30;  /*/iHc//i/rt  (/ iV 
chology,  185');  AW/yx,  Siientific,  Politi'^al,  and SpcntUi five,  lirst  seriis,  li>5T; 
second  scries,  LS'};}.  TJk"*c  works  have  been  rcpritjted  in  this  c'miitn,— 
tlie  7'>.N("/.-5  uiifK  r  ihc  titles  /////.*//••  f //«>«.<  <*/'  Unirersul  Protfre-iiJf,  and  Jh^^^i*, 
Mnnd,  Politicnl,  and  Ei<tJu:tic,  Mr.  S]>encer  is  a  graceful  writer  ana  » 
powerful  and  earnest  thinker,  and  throughout  our  struggle  with  il* 
slaveholders  and  tlieir  supjjorters  his  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  progress. 

Stanhope,  7'he  ^ight  Hon.  Thilip  Henry,  JE'ar  I  {horn  isa>,  his- 
torian and  essavist  (better  known  under  the  title  of  Ix)RD  Madox).  UH 
of  Belimrius;  )Var  of  the  Spanish  Succemon;  HiMory  of  England  from  tk 
Peace  of  Utrecht.^  He  has  also  written  many  articles  in  the  (tuariMf 
Review. 

Stf/niry,  "Jf^er,  Arthur  'Penrttyn,  D.O.  (boni  iSlo).  Profes^rofKwk- 
sinstical  History,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of  Canterbury.  First  Iwcame  known 
bv  his  admirable  Life  of  Dr.  AmoM,  under  whom  he  was  e<lucate<l.  Sub- 
j-e<|ncntly  he  hiis  published  lli»torical  ^femorial8  of  C\interbMry;  Sinai  (oa 
P(dr^tiiic;  Lectures  on  the  Jewiah  ChnrcJi;  Sf'nti4ms  on  Variom  Suhji<Hf 
Si rmons  preached  before  II.R. II.  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  Tour  I'a  tke 
Eaut;  History  of  the  Jewish  Captivity,  &c, — all  works  of  enduring  value. 

St/r/in//,  Win  am  (bom  1818),  is  the  author  of  The  Anna/s  and  Arti^ 
of  Sp'iin,  ISAH;  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V.,  18o2;  Velasquez  and  Aw  HVrfa, 
18.JO.     For  thirteen  yean?  he  has  been  M.P.  for  l*erih. 

'  T  mil   surprised   tlint   fionio  or  onr   Imok-  I      ^  ^n  inlition  of  thin  biu  ht-^n  pnMuhcd  b 
wIUtn    liavo    liut,    ni>ii;«rintly,    licioino    tic- '  thtH  oaiiitr^'.  th(.i  Vithie  of  which  Ui>  niucb  O* 
qiuiiiitrd  wifli  thc«e  IcMUfitnl  himI  iiiHinn^five    Imncml  by  noton  hy  the  lute  Profnwor  H«wy 
bookR.  imbli.-*!!*)*!  by  .InniPi*  Nisbt-t  <^:  ^^».    Thpy  ,  K»»od.  of  fho  rnivcrvify  of  PemwylTaiite- 
OOUld  be  iuiported  fur  hve  uv  «\x  «Vv)V\<u»  ^..vch!  , 
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Strickland,  J^fiss  Jiangs  (bom  1806),  is  the  author  of  Live*  of  the  Queens 
of  England  and  ScoUand^  aiid  The  Bachelor  Kings  of  England,  She  has 
also  written  many  books  for  youth ;  such  as  Stories  from  Instory^  Illustrious 
British  Childrenj  The  Rival  Crusoe*,  &c, 

Sumner,  Hev,  John  IBird,  D.D.  (1780-1862),  Archbishop  of  Canto 
bury.  Apostolieal  Preaching,  1815;  Records  of  Creation,  1816;  Examine^' 
tion  of  St.  PauCs  Epistles;  Sermons  on  Christian  Faith;  Evidences  of  Chri&- 
tianity;  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  9  volumes,  (Sec. 

Sh^ain,  Charles  (born  1803),  Manchester,  a  poet.  Metrical  Essays,  1827; 
The  Mind,  and  other  Poems,  1831 ;  Dryburgh  Abbey,  1832, — a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Walter  IScott ;  Dramatic  Chapters,  and  other  Poems,  1847 ;  Eng^ 
lish  Melodies,  1849;  Jjetters  of  Laura  cTAuveme,  and  other  Poems,  1853. 
Ills  verscrt  arc  both  nni.<>ical  and  healthy  in  tone. 

Sh^inburne,  Algernofi  Charles,  a  recent  poet  of  much  original  power. 
His  first  work  wan  a  volume  of  two  poems,  in  a  dramatic  form, — Tht 
Queen  Mother,  and  Rjsamond, — which  were  full  of  promwe.  Then  came 
Atalania  in  Oilydtm,  1864, — a  tragedy  founded  on  a  Greek  story  and 
after  the  Greek  form  and  manner,  and  very  successfully  done;  and 
Chastelard,  a  tragedy,  1866.  The  subject  of  this  is  one  of  the  numerous 
flirtations  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  but  it  id  not  equal  in  merit  to  the 
precetling  work. 

2aj^lor,  Henry  (bom  about  ISOo),  a  dramatist  and  essayist.  Philip  van 
Artevclde,  1834, — a  very  line  drama,  founded  on  the  historj*  of  the  famed 
brewer  of  Ghent ;  Edwin  the  Fair,  1843, — founded  on  early  Englwh  his- 
tory. Besides  these,  The  Eve  of  Conquest,  and  other  Poaiv*,  1847 ;  Notes 
from  Life,  1848;  Notes  from  Books,  1849;  l^he  Virgin  Widow,  a  Poem, 
1850.' 

Taylor,  2'om  (bom  1817),  .Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Health,  is  the  author 
of  several  popular  dramatic  pieces;  as,  Still  Waters  Run  Deep;  Viciitns; 
An  Unequal  Match;  also,  contributions  to  Punch;  also,  Mtmwials  of 
Haydort,  the  painter;  of  C  R,  Leslie;  and  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

2ennent,  Sir  Jiantes  Hefner  son  (born  1804),  a  barrister,  and  one  of  the 
Secretaries  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  History  of  Modei-n  Greece;  History  of 
Belgivm;  HiMory  nf  Ceylon, — the  results  of  his  live  years'  residence  in 
that  island ;  also,  Christianity  in  Ceylon. 

Tennyso/f,  /Frederick y  is  a  brother  of  the  poet-laureate,  and  h:uj  given 
some  pleasant  poems  in  a  volume  entitled  Days  and  Hours.  Of  tiiese, 
tlie  Ode  to  the  Cicada  is  very  spirited  and  beautiful.'  Very  refined,  too, 
and  happily  conceived,  are  the  lines  on 


WOMEN    AND 

Ob,  if  no  farcN  were  belield  on  earth 

But  toiling  ni:uiho<><l  and  rnpininf;  fige,  \ 

No  welcotn*;  «*yt*H  of  Innofcncc  and  mirth 

To  loitk  npon  nn  kindly,  who  would  wage 
The  gl(X»niy  luittlu  for  himneir  alone, 

Or    through   the  dark   of   the   o'erhiinging 
cloud 
Look    wiiDtfuIly   for   light?    Who  would  nut 
groan 

Beneath  hia  daily  tof^k,  and  weep  aloud  ? 


CHILDREN. 

But  little  children  take  um  by  the  hand. 

And  gaze  with  truMtfuI  cheer  into  uur  eyw; 
Patience  and  fortitude  be.iide  um  stand 

In  woman's  shape,  and  waft  to  heaven  our 
sighs : 
The  guiltless  child  holdii  bark  the  ami  of  guilt 

l.'praised  to  strike,  and  woman  may  atone 
With  sinless  tears  fur  sins  uf  man,  and  melt 

The  damning  seal  when  evil  deeds  are  done. 


1  Read  an  article  in  the  Xorth  British  Rtview,  I      >  Some  extracts  may  be  seen  in  Stoddard's 
Dw^niber,  ISUJ.  |  Later  Emglith  FmU. 
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Th*:  Miinlcrinoitu  uj  lUillt/r 
1S4S;  which  wvrc  followi'il 
vouii^  Kii}j:iisiiiiK'ii,  :iii(i  li 
i860;  The  Three  (7«tA-^  1> 
The  Bertrams,  1800;  Fram. 
Small  Ifovxe  at  AUington^  1 
ingHj  1807. 

Troll  ope  y  I^i'^Hces  Jf,  (177 
l^[ilt«*n ;   her  Iiuslmnd  a  bni 
move<l  to  this  country.     So«n 
lislicnl  her  firi*t  work, — Ihm 
lowed  bv  T'he  Rejuqce  in  A 
devoted  lier  time  to  literature 
volume  after  volume  appearei 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  wlil 
al)out  100  volumes.    They  an 
but  marred  by  a  coarse,  unfe 
workn  are — Behjium  and  Wi>^i 
Tlui  Widow  Marrifil;  The  Vic 
Barnabya  in  America^  &c. ;  2' hi 

Trotlope,  2'homas  Adolphm 

Hon  of  f^rances.  Complete  IliM 
tally,  1840;  Summer  in  Westen 
Medici,  1850;  A  Decade  nf  Itai 
the  Friar,  1800;  Marietta,  a  nc 
Florence,  1800,  &c. 

Ti/llocZ/j  "Rev.  .lo/in,  D.D.  (Ik 
at  St.  Andrew's.  Bcimj  and  A 
li*]fonnation.  He  has  also  be< 
Quarterly  and  the  Sorth  British 

2'urne9\  C/fartes^  a  recent  poet 
to  lie  (;ommende<l. 


^UPPLEMEXTAR  Y  A  UTHORS,  783 

yrheH'elly  Tiey.  yfyWam,  D.D.  (1795-1866),  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  A  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences^  3  volumes, 
— a  work  of  fitandai*d  value;  Agronomy  mid  General  Physics, — one  of  the 
Bridge  water  Treatises ;  The  PlaUmic  Di^dogues  for  English  Readers;  Lec" 
tures  on  Systematic  Morality,  &c.  &c.  He  was  the  Ron  of  a  carpenter  in 
Lancashire,  and  rose  to  his  great  eminence  by  the  force  of  his  personal 
character  and  indomitable  industry. 

Jflllmott,  Tier.  (Robert  Avis  (died  Mav  27,  lfi63).  Uve&  of  the  Eng- 
lish Snered  Ports,  1838;  Pirinres  of  Christian  Life,  1841;  Poenis,  1848; 
The  Pleasures,  Objects,  and  Advantages  of  IMeratnre,  1851 ;  Tlie  Poets  of 
the  Nineteenth  Ontnry,  1857  ;   The  English  Sacred  Poets,  1862. 

Ifors/rjy,  ^P?filip  ^tan?tope.  Poems  and  Translations;  The  Odyssey  of 
Homer,  translated  into  English  verse  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  1862, — 
the  best  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  I  think,  that  has  yet  ap]»eared.' 
Early  in  1866  he  published  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Jliad,  in  tho 
same  stanza.     He  died  of  consumption.  May  8,  1866. 

JTales,  JEdmu}9d  ffodgson  (born  1831),  editor  of  Temple  Bar  Magaziney 
is  the  autlior  of  My  Haunts  and  their  Frequenters;  After  Office  Hours; 
Broken  to  Harness,  ice.  He  is  also  a  constant  contributor  to  All  the  Yvfr 
Bound. 

JTongCy  Charlotte  J)frry  (bom  1823),  is  the  accomplislied  authoress  of 
many  works  of  fiction  of  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  character. 
The  best  of  these  are— TA^  Heir  of  Beddyffe;  Hearts  Ease;  The  Daily 
Chain;  Hopes  and  Fears,  or  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  a  Spinster.  She  ie 
also  the  authoress  of  Kings  of  England;  and  of  iandmarks  cf  History, 
Ancient,  Middle  Ages,  and  Modem,  3  volumes.  Her  latest  work  (1866j 
is,  The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest, — pronounced  her  best  work  of  fiction. 
To  talents  of  a  high  order  she  adds  large  Ijenevolence, — appropriating  ' 
the  profits  of  many  of  her  works  to  objects  of  Christian  charity. 


1  See  selections  Troui  it  in  the  ChMpnuiium  of  Classical  LUerature. 
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